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TARA: A MAHRATTA TALE. 


CIIAPTEK I. 

|VRA, 0 Tfira! whore art thoo ? ” 

Mother, J am here. Is it time ? ” 
f Yes ; we should with the offorinf^s to the temple. Come, 

^ father liath long been gone, and it will lie broad day ei-e wo can 
\3h it. Come,” said her mother, entering a smalt open verandahs 
(.icTuskirted the inner court of the house, where the girl sat 
Ming by the light of a lamp, now paling before the dawn wliich 
t ^ fast spr(>ading over the sky. 

i^he shut her book with a reverential gestur.^, laid it aside in its 
i.iltod cover, and stood up. Hqw beautiful'she was! Let us 
.^scribe this Brahmiin girl to you, 0 reader! if we can, and tell 
u a little concerning her. 

i^'hore were many fair women of her sect in Tooljapoor, and they 
b always the most rtanarkablo of tli'ur country-women, but none 
n’air as Tara, the daughter of Vyas Sliastree.* Pi.im her carlieift 
Tldhood she had given promise of grace and beauty, and sifice that 
iod—from the time when, hanging shyly to the skirt of her 
*»ther’8 "garment, she passed daily through the crow'^ed bazaar 
'•d street which led to the upper gate of the temple—to the present,- 
^3 had evA*r been an object of remark and admiration; while tho 
rank and learning of her father, and his position as chief priest, had 
paaintained for her a Continued and increasing interest as she grow 
□p. None who had the privilege of addressing her over omitted a 
loving greeting or respectful salutation: tho public flowor-sollera 
intrusted her with their choicest garlands or nosegays to offer up at 
the shrine—^the confectioners had ever a delicate, sweetmeat with 
w«iich to tempt the child—and even the rudest peasant or soldier 
looked at her, as she passed him, in A^onder, stretched out his hands 
bo her, ai^d kissed the tips of his fingers in a worshipful salutation 
and braediction. 

For eiqilanation of'Orieutal ’^ords, gee Glossary, 
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The promise of the child was more than fulfilled in the gir 
bnd^fng into early womanhood; and her appearance was so rem 
able'that, while many of her old friends in the bazaar now r 
ventured* to accost her, and oven turned aside their heads rover 
as she passed, she could not iraverse the crowcJbd street which 
from her house to the temffte^ or, indeed, move anywhere dnr 
the day without attracting admiration from the erbwds of strang 
who, from all parts of India, visited that renowned shrine of wh 
her father was the chief priest and manager. Many a pilgrim 
worshipper gazed wondoringly upon the calm, gentle face w 
metihjm at the earliest dawn in its devotional perambulation roi 
the .temple, or followed with his eye the gi’aceful figure whic 
carrying the daily sacrificial offerings, descended the flights of ste 
by which the shrine was approached; and, far away in his nati 
.village, under the snows of Himalaya, the buniing sands of Ra» 
'shwur, or ,tho green plains of Bengal, told of the beautiful visi 
and never forgot it. 

Tara has been up since before the false dawn. She has assist 
Tier father witii water to bathe, an«l in bis private worship of 
household gods. Sl e has bathed herself, and is now dressed in 
sinjple saree, or robf*- of all Hindu females. It is of dark blue si 
styipnd with a fain • blue, and has a broad border of a light b 
rich pattern hnriri' ^ zing with the colours of the garment whir 
(iot’sisting of one lo ,* piece only, is wound round her several tin\, 
to form a ^kirt, then passed about her body and over her head r, 
tlic”Tcft side, whence tlio end, which is of ncli'gold tissue interwov 
with crimson floyers and green leaves, JuiJigs heavily over her ri 
shoulder and back. Below*1110 garment is a closely-fitting bi 
of striped o*range silk only; but no portion of it is visible cxcep 
little of tile sleeve above the elJ>ow. Tara is holding the htjirder^ 
her drt'SR close to her cheek, as if to conceal it even from her moth® 
and the graceful outline of her arm may bo followed, from the ti|j 
of tlio taper fingers past tlic wrist partly covered with purple banglj 
and a massive gold ring, along the soft round arm to the dimplH 
cl bo IV, whence it is lost among the folds of the saree which fall 
over it. 

Do you expect that lior complexion will b« fair like that of ou; 
own northern girls? ^h, nol that would not harmonize with tli 
dress or iho country; and yet it is very fair. Kot a deep rich oli\i 
but -what seems tit a first glance pale and colourless; yet the skin I 
so glossy and transparent that the w.arm glow of her blood is suffnsfl 
under it with the least passing emotion or excitement, which, as 
fades, 1 ('fives, as you think, a more b&autiful tint'behind. 

And the features harmonized with the colour. To a ca6U 
observer their expression was almost* one of habitual sodne^h yot 
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not so in reality: there vas calm, which as yot had known no 
rndo riifiling—a sweetness that was index to rf Ritn])lG, loving*, tniat- 
ful mind. True, she liad cares beyond those of ordinary housoliold 
occnrrcnccs, and these had no donbt increased the pensive expression 
always remarkable. So hef countenance was not easy to describe; 
nor could yon q.cconnt very well for the patient, care-cnduving look 
which met yon from one so young. Wliat ovoiy one saw first, were 
ihe soft brown oyes, shaded with long eyelashes which rested upon 
the check. Ordinarily perhaps, or if swn when cast down, these 
eyes appeared nowise remarkable; yot if passing emotions' were 
noticed, they closed when she was merry, till only a bright-spaik 
of light remained glistening through the long lasJies; ami again, if 
surprise, wonder, or admiration were excited, they suddenly ex¬ 
panded, BO tliat ono looked into a depth of clear glowing cdloui^ 
violet and brown, the expression of which could not bo fathomed. 
33ut habitually tliey were modest, pensive, and gentle—full of in¬ 
telligence, and seemed to corrcsjiond with a low musicnl eatlence ol ■ 
voice perfectly natural, yet assisted, perhaps, by the habit of reading 
iind studying aloud, wdiicli she luid learned from her father. In 
,e calm eyes there was as yet no passion of any kind. Some 
ering, perliaps, but no rough awakening t* ' c reality of life. • 
The rest of her face left, nothing to bo desire. The JJrahmiins of 
Western India usually possess features more 3i3u,,^pean in tlieir cha¬ 
racter than those of the same sect in other parts oi the conntry,^ml 
in this respect the women share them with the men, if they do not, 
indeed, exijced then. So Tara liad a soft oval face, with Hrn.all full 
lips and mouth, a thin straight nose -^ith nostrils v''m 9 st tmiispai 
rent, which seemed to obey the passing emolions of her countenance. 
Though the features were soft, they/w'cre neither insipid nor wi'ak 
in chimicter; on the contrary, they appeared full of a woman’s best, 
strsngtli-^endurance and jiaticnco; wdiilc, in the full glossy efnn 
j'' ‘‘broat, enough of determination was expressed to show firninesh 
oh ^sisteney of no common order. Kxeept the eyes, porhaps, 
there ,118 no feature of the face w'liich could be called e.^aetly 
beaatilul, yet the whole combined to create an expression which was 
irresistibly interesting and charming; and where all hiu'mouizcd, 
separate portions were not remarked. 

Every movement of h«r litl^fe form was displayed by the soft silk 
drapery which fell over it in.those graceful folds which we see ex¬ 
pressed in ancient statues, and it was cast in those full jet deliejitely 
ronpded proportions which sculptors*have host loved to imitate. 
Standing as she was,,the girl had fallen into an attitude which was 
most expressive: her head raised and turned to meet her motheris 
entrance j a delicate naked foot,*with a <^iain anklet of gold resting 
iE^n it, puf out from beneath her robe; her eyes open, yet not to their 
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full width: and her lips apart, diBolosing the even glistening teeths 
—she appeared, in her an*estcd movement, ns if she waited some, 
further communication from her mother, or had herself one to nud^ 
before she stirred. • 

Ko •wonder that, os each morning she left the house with het ' 
mother to pay her devotions at the temple, and passed along wit^i 
downcast eyes, hcjr gracc'fnl figure attracted increased attention day^' 
hy day. Many a good wish followed her—many a benediction frot t 
the aged poor of the town, to whom her charitit's were liberally dia 
ponsud; and it might bo, too, that other admiration, less pure in iti 
cbaractfT, also rested upon her, and often, unknown to her, dogged 
her steps. 

Tlio contrast between Tara and her mother was in most respects a 
striking one. No one could deny tluit Armnda Bye nas a handsome 
woman ; her neighbours and gos.sips told her so, and she quite be¬ 
lieved it. She looked, too, wry y<»ung of her ago; and as she sailed 
/lown or up the str<*et leading to the temple, and received the 
humble salutations of sliopkca'pcrs, flnwcr-seUers, and'all thctnides- 
raen of that busy quarter, with au air which plainly showed lu>w 
much she considered it due to her rank and station—it would have 
been difRcult to say whether tlin timid girl following her, and 
Hcreeming Jier face from the gaze of tlie people as she moved along, 
washer daughter or youngest sister. Kitlier she might be, and it 
sceiuQd ra(\re probable the latter, than tlie former. 

Tailor than her daughter as yot, Annnda JlJyo was not without 
much of ilu' samp grace of figure ; but it was cast on a bolder scale. 
The features w,‘'re more dechied and prominent, the colour several 
shades darker. The face, Immlsomo as it was, liad little of the 
softening element of intellectuality in it; and Anunda was ignorant 
of everything but household management, in which she excelled, in 
all departments, to a degree that made her the envy of her female 
acquaintanec, and her liusband the envied of hi« male associates 
whose domestic tilTairs were not conducted with the same regularity, 
and whoso eookerv was not so good. 

Kilter the Shastreo’s house at any time, and you "were at once 
struck with its great ne^itnoss. The floor was always plastered 
with liquid clay by the wonien-seiwants when ho was absent at the 
temple for morning worship, and I’ctained a cool freshness while it 
dried, and, indeed, during tlic day. It was generally decorated bjf 
pretty designs in white and ii'd chalk powdei* dropped between thi 
fingt'r and thumb, in the execution of which both mother and 
daughter were very expert and accomplished. . The Shastree’s seat 
which was, in fact, a small raised dais at one side of the large room 
was usually decked with flowers, while upon the floor befojre it, th» 
greatest artistic skill was ’expended in ornament by TaraWd he 
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mother. Above it were pictures of favourite ilivinities, 'painted 
in distemper colour; the amorous blue-throated Krishna playing 
to the damsels of Muttra; tho solemn four-armed Ganesha, sitting 
with a grave ck*phaut’8 head on his shoulders; tlie beautiful 
Lakshmee and Suruswuii, tho goddesses of wealth and lea^^ung, 
the objects of. household adoration: and the teiTible six-armed 
Bhowaiiiin her contest with the demon Mah^sliwur, in commeiuofa- 
tion of whit'll the temple had been erected—all surrounded by 
wreaths of flowoi'S interwoven with delicate border patterns;—had 
been partly executed by the Shastree hiinsolf, and partly by .Tara, 
who followed his tastes and accomplishments after a pretty fashion. 
Thus decoi'atcil, tho dais had a clioerful elfect in tho room: and 
clioico and intim'ate friends only were admitted to tho privilege of 
sitting upon it. 

The house itself was perhaps in no degroo remarkable. Out-« 
side, facing tho street, was a high wall, with a large door within a 
projecting porch or arcluvay, which had a scat on (sitlier hand as 
you entered. ’ Tlic door-frame was richly carved, and on each siiTd 
a hf>rsc’s licad piMjccted from tho upper corner. Above the door, 
in a space left for tho jmrposc, was written in red Sanscrit letters, 
‘‘Sree JVlartund PnisiMinn,” “The holy !Mai‘tund protects;'’ ‘and 
Mart and was one of the appellulions of Siva, This legend W'as 
surrounded by wreaths of flowers in tho saiue colour; and across 
tho w hole w'as a giirland of Tiiaiigo loaves now withered, which had 
hung there since the la.st festival. 

As you entered the court, the principal room was before yon, on 
tho basement of the house* which youmseended liy throe steps. ' .It. 
was a wide ojien veranchdi, extending the width oi‘ tlhi couri, sup¬ 
ported upon seven w'oodcu pillar^ also richly carved, on which 
crossed square capitals were fixed, and from these, beams were laid 
to form* the roof. This vei'andah was double; tbo inner portion 
being raised a step above tlie other to form a dais, and at each 
end of tho inner portion wci'o two small rooms in the cornel's, ono 
of which was the Shastree’s libmry. The whole of tlieso verandahs 
could bo shut in clortely by heavy curtains of (quilted cotton, neatly 
ornamented by devices of birds and flowers, which hung between 
the pillars; but usually all was open, or closed only by transjiarent 
blind.s of split cane suspended outside, , 

Having a northern aspect, this room w.'ia always cool, and was 
tlie ordinanr resort of tlie Shastree. Here he received his friends 
and neighbours, held disputations, rfiid instructed his pupils. Tho 
women seldom entered it except in the evenings when undisturbed; 
for, though unseeludcd from men, a certain degree of reserve and 
retirement is always observable in the women of Hindu families. 
There/was no ornament about tho main apartment except the 
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ShaKtjpec’rt dais, and ^lie borders painted abont the niches and 
arohitVavcs oi' the doors; but it was kept a pure wHitey and waa 
scruptiloTJs^j clean. 

In the centre of the back wall of tbo inner Tenndah was a door 
which oianieil into a second court, round which was a verandah 
also c)j»cn, and, leading from it on three sides, sleeping ehanibers 
aifd a bath-room. In this verandah there W'as iiotliing but a few 
spuming-wheels and tlu'ir low stools; for Aininda live had no idea 
of allowing woincn-borvants to bo idle, and when they w'ere not 
working otherwise, they wi‘ro spuming cotton yarn for their own 
clothi's. Ariiinda herself liad her wlieel, and Tara hers, and 
Bometj'nuis they spun yarn iino enough for the Shastree’s waist- 
cloths. 

On the fourth side of the court was the kitchen, and, passing by 

a door led into a third (jourt, more private, tliongh not so large 
as the second. In tlic centre of it w'a.saii altar painted in di.steni]ior, 
on which grow'a bush of toolseo or sweet basil, gniteful to the 
gbds ; and in tho verandah, another altar, similar in form, on 
which burned tho sacred fire never esline^uislied. Close to it was 
tbo door of the pnviito teniplo of the house, which coutaiued tho 
houftehold gods of the family. HerCi it was tluit Tara best loved 
to 6it w'hcu hor share of domestic affairs iva.s completed. Hero 
she tended tho sacred fire, and,offero(l w’orship, such as a woman 
ponld perform, in the tomjile. She bad a small garden in one 
corner of tlic court, wliieh contained a few jessamine bushes, man¬ 
golds, and otlicr common flowers, which sho cultivated for offerings 
to tho household ^ods in tlie <laily w'orslup. Hero she could study 
undisturbed, 'anil <lul so with all her lu'arf—here, too, it was that 
her mother found her. 

There was no d(‘coration about tbo house, except, as wo have 
already mentioned, border patterns and quaintly designed Ijerds and 
flowers upon tho walls. Funiituro, such as wo need, was unknown. 
A small cotton or woollen caipet laid down hero and there, with a 
heavy cotton pillow covered with w'hite calico, sufliced for sitting 
or reclining; and as the goddess Bhowani, in her incarnation at 
Tooljapoor, does not choose, as is lielieved, that any ono in tho 
town should lie upon a lied except horsolf, a cotton mattress on tho 
floor, or a cool mat, suffu'ed for sleeping. 

Tho house, tluvroforc, would have appeared bare in any of my 
readers’ eyes; but it was neat and p’eusant to look at: and one 
can imagine, though decorated in a higher stylo of art, tho 
Roman houses at Bompeii to have -boon similar in most respects 
of plan and domestic arrangement. 

Thei*© was no evidence of wtialih, yf t the Shastreo was a p^spe^ 
<w»a man; and could you havje seen Antinda Bye’s stores of 
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and brass ntcnsila—largo vessels for boiling vast quantities of 
ricG on festivals and household ceremonies—her brass lumps and 
candelalttu, her silver plates for eating froqj, and silver drinking 
vessels;—could you have seen the contents of her private room, 
in wlneh were sundry large chests, full of sarocs, or vjfomen’s gar¬ 
ments, of groat value; some heir-looms, woven with gold’ and 
silver thread, each having its peculiar history ; the shawls whieh 
bclimged to her husband, the gifts of pTuicos and nobles, tributes to 
Ills lea riling, of which she was very proud;—could you hare seen, too, 
the strong box that lay liidden among the clothes in the largest clicst, 
full of family jewels aud ornaments, among which were two necklaces 
of fine pearls, mashivc gold ornaments for ankles and wrists, for nock 
and cars;—could you havo seen all these, and the heavy gold cinctures 
round Anunda’s and Tara’s trim waists, and tlieir massive gold brace¬ 
lets and anklci.s,—you would havo been envious, my dear rend’or, of 
considcinhlo wealth in this particular. 

OUu'rwisc, imlced, the ShuHtreo was a man of substance. Being 
an only son, \<'ith no othiT slnirers, at his father’s death, ho had iij- 
heritcd a oonsidcrahlo pr(»]ierfcy. lie had himself earned, by his 
sclu)larly abilities, a small estate in a ni‘ighhouring province, 
the rent of which was punctually paid, and was inijiroving,-' for 
he was a good landlord. Ho dcrivi d a handsomo income from 
the tenqilo service, and from the oil'criiigs mode to him as head 
of the e.stablishnK'iit. He fanned some land, too, near tho town, 
on the bank of the small ri\(T Boree, and had an cxc,elk;nt gai’dcn 
near the village of Windphiil, in t he plain below the hills, tho daily 
supply of vegtdahles from'wliii'h was yorv prolilahle from the largo 
and constant eonsunqition in tho town, Finally, as one of tho indst' 
learned Sanscrit bcliolars of the H^'klian, liis Instruei'on was held 
in dt'served repute, and his classes'were attended by 3 oui)g Brah¬ 
mans finom all jiarts of the country, from whom he received fwiar 
according to their means. 


CHAPTER II. 

» 

Ipt many ivspecta Vyan Sbastroo was a remarkable man, and, very 
desen'cdl^', ho was held in great respect throughout the country. 
No one could look on him without being conscious (»f lu.s extreme 
good breeding an/i intellectuality. Well made, there was no ap¬ 
pearance of gi'eat strength, though in the town gymnasium, as a 
youth, he had held his own among the wrestlers, and had even 
been ifamoua aa n sword-player. Those were troubled times, 
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when.a'kiiow'lodpo of weapons was needed by all men, and even 
peacofnl nierehants and priests did not neglect the nse of them; 
but, as ho grew older, the Shastree had laid aside these exercisos, 
and spare, strong, muscular arms were perhaps the only evidence 
of them that remained. Certainly the head and face were fine. 
The forehead was high and broad, slightly wrinkled now, and 
farrowed by parallel lines. The head was shaved, except the lock 
behind, aiul its iritelletitiial organs were prominent. The eye¬ 
brows, strongly marked, but not bu.shy, projected I ol lly over 
expres-sivo eyes of a deep steel grey, which were very br.ght and 
clear,'and a prominent nose of Ilonian charaeior, wliich corre- 
Bponded with a well-shaped month and chin. Certamly it was 
a handsome face—^jiale, sallow jx^rliaps in colour, yet healthy, and 
which occasionally assumed a noble and even haughty expression, 

. b'ut, ordinarily, it was good-humoured: and evidently elevated and 
purified in character by intclloidiml pursuits. 

The Shnatree was a man of note, a.s \\(‘ have said, as to learning 
avid accomphshments. Ho was a profound Sansei'it'seholnr; and 
ill law, gmminar, and logic, with the deep melajih'Ri s of the 
Vodaa, and their oornrneiitators, ho liad few supenoi,*; With 
mathema-ties ami astronomy to cvileulato eelij)ses ami positions oi 
plahet.s, he had sufficient nequaintaiu.c to assist an old Iriend, who 
was infirm, in the arrangement, of the “Tooljajioor Almanac,” a 
task by no means < a-»y, as it included ealcnlation of the eclipses of 
the year, and aslmlogical tables. Of the popular Pooraus he had 
less knowledge, or perhaps did not believe them ; and, as many do 
now in tlioso later days, hcldpinoro to the ancient Vedaritic theism 
‘than to the* ifiiiderii idolatry of the Pooranic wonsliip. The 
Sliasfroo, ns a devout Jliuhmnn, had made pilgrimages, being 
accompanied by his wife; ami ill disputations at Beiiar<‘s, Xuddea 
in ^{ongal, and Gya—as well as at Madiim ami Conjeveram, in 
the south of India—had gained credit, if not renown. 

In lighter aeeomplisliraents, h.o, snoli as music, he had a fair 
amount of knowledge, and sang sweetly the various Ttags, Droopuds, 
and other ineasuvea of the classic styles. He conshlerod, perhaps, 
ordinary songs below notice; yet when bo relaxed, and was prevailed 
upon to Bing some of the plaintive ballads of his own Mahin-tta 
country, to his own Vina accompaniment, or any of his own 
coinpo.sitions, the effect was very charming. Tara h.ad been care¬ 
fully taught by him, and the ncighlxmrs often listened to her sweet 
voice in the morning and eveniiyg hymns, and chants of the service, 
in the little femple of the house. Yet with all this wealth, 
which he shared liberally with the poor—all this worldly good and 
honour—Vyas 8hastree had two great».cares which pressed upon him 
hoavily, and were shared by his wife. The fii £t was that he had no 
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son; the eecond, that hie beautiful daughter was already a‘virgin 
wido\|{.. And those were heavy griefs. 

Auahda Bye had borne him two sons and a danghtea, of whieli 
Tara, was the fir§t-bom. The others had followed, and had dK*<l 
BuecoKsivoly when giving proiniso of healthy childhood. In^ vam 
had the [Mirents made pilgrimages to the shrinos in the Dcakhan after 
ilie <leatli of tho last son, and to Benares also, to propitiate Siva, lu 
'his holiest of temples, and had from time to time remitted prapitiutory 
gifts to his shrine—no farther offspring followed. An heir was 
not only desirable for tho property, which, in default of one, tnust 
devolve upon a very distant relative—^liut, in a higher degree, for 
the performniiee of th<*sc certmiouies for himself and his family 
after death, which could only be effectual from a son, real or 
ad«»f)ted. 

Olfcon had Anunda urged him to marry again, and assured him < 
of her love and protection to a young wife, as a mother or older 
sist<‘r^ and she Iind even named several parties of good family who 
would have wtihidercd an alliance witli the Shastroe a positiA'ft 
lionour. >'Vliy should he not maiTy ? lie was yet comparatively 
young: men older than himself had married twice, nay tliriee, or 
till the object of their desire was aceomjilished. Why shoiiltf ho 
not do the yainc ? Was he too old at forty, nay, even less ? *fc5o 
ui’ged his wife and his best friends., 

Yi't tho Shastroe liad not consented. The fact was, ho lovod 
Aiiuuda very dearly she had been a good and true wffe to* him. 
lie loared, too, a certain imperious tone of ti'mper whieli he could 
control, but which, in contact witli ^ second at\d younger wife, 
iiiight eliango to jealousy, and become, to say £iie least, ineon- 
veniimt. (Ir, it he nuwle new connections, there wioiid bo tlie 
usual tribe of new relations to provide for, or to trouble him with 
iniportuT\jito demands. On the w'holc, it might Ix) better to adopt 
a son of that distant cousin w'ho lived at Nassuk, and bring him 
np as his own. Xn any form, his neces.sity w.'is urgent., nnd 
Anunda grew more and more earnest about tiip matter, and laid 
oven mduced Tara to join in it. 

“ If you had a son,” she would say to her husband, “he would 
be a young man before you were old. Even if you died, th» 
pijperty would dc.scond to him, and the ceromouics w'oultl bo jmipcrly 
performed. If you grew old, and I were with* you, he would tako 
care of ns and of Tara. Who will do this now r ' 

Yes, the eclio in liis heart was saihenough. Who would do 80 ? 
There might be two widows, perhaps, mother and daughter, lioth 
left to tho mercies of distant relatives who had no personal know¬ 
ledge them, and to whom^they wftuld Ijo as ordinary widows 
oxdyi msAter what amount of property they had brought with 
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tbem^^havon, dressed' in tlio coarsest and scantiest raiment, and 
need f(jr menial oHi/ies—perhaps worse. Yes ! the echo—“ who 
would do •HO?” —often as the words were said, fell heavily on the 
Shastrce’s liciirt; and recently lie had told his wife, that—“ he would 
think about.it if his life were spared for another year; until after the 
next nnfavonrahle conjunction of planets ”—“ he wguld think about 
if;” and so Anuuila, without xnakiii;^ any formal propositions, was 
yet coUectinj.!; informatjoii as to tho a])pearaiiee, eha meter, property, 
aiul ac’compJishmenfcH of many girls in the neighbourhood, and, in 
short, wherever she had any aeguaintaiico. 

Most lu-avily, however, of all domestic cares did the situation of 
his daughter oppress the SJiastree. Khe was growing very beautiful; 
in his eyes supremely so. So kind, too, so loving, so thoughtful, so 
unsejfish, so clever a scholar! She might have been a happy wife 
*-cro this, perhaps, a happy mother—yet at sivtecu she was a widow, 
with a gloomy future: not felt as yet; for the girl had grown up 
with him, had sliavcd iiihis stiiduH, and had in all n speclsso entirely 
■ftiijoycd her young and peaceful life, that any tliought-ol change had 
never occurred to her. 

Slio had bc‘en married at an early age, according to the custom of 
hef sect—wlieu, indeed, sho >ias little more tliim six years old—to 
a youth, the sou of a friend, who was one of tlu‘ chief priests of the 
temple of Piimlerpoor, a lucrative olRce, and one which would de¬ 
volve upon his son by hereditary right. Tho family was opulent, 
and the ydung man gave promise of learning^aud of eharac'ter. No 
maltiT now; ho was dea<l. ’’J'hrte yt'ars after the mamage ho had 
bUou cut off suddenly by a ^n*er, to th(* grief of his family and to 
the extinct ion of' tlio Shastree’s hopes for las dauglitcr. Since then, 
with no further worldly hope^ before her, Tara laid betaken herself 
to the study of the lioly books ‘in which her father deliglitod ; and, 
doomed as it were to a life of ('(dibacy, had vowed it to tho perfor¬ 
mance of religious exercises after tho manner of her faith. 

It was unusual then, that Jlrahmun girls wore taught to read 
or writc—raoro so than it is now ; and in acconlance with tho rules 
of the sect and tho customs of the country, Tara, had her husband 
lived, would ere now have joined him, and bt'como mistress of his 
household—a sufficient distinction for a Brahmun girl; but before 
that event, the application of the child to such nidi mental teaching 
as her father bad given her was so remarkable, that in process of 
years the eonvoutioual rules of tho caste bad been set aside, and it 
was a loving and grateful task to the father to lead his widowed 
daughter through tho difficult raazps of Sanscrit lore, and find in 
hers un iutelloct and comprehension little short of his own. 

Many of his friends shrugged their shoulders at this strange innova¬ 
tion of ordinaiy custom, and argued astutely, that it was a da^pgeioua 
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thing to fill a girl’s mind with learning. Others, his enemies, were 
loud in their condemnation of the precedent it would afford to rtiany, 
and the bad uses it could be put to; and in disputes upon tbo subject, 
texts wero hurled jit the Shnstroe by angry parties, to bo answered, 
however, by a}ipeal8 to ancient times, m illustrated in holy books, 
when women w^sro deep scholars and omulated the mtm; ami so 
Tara’s desftltory education went on. “After ail, what docs it matter?'’ 
said her fatlior very frequently, if hanl prc-sscd by easto cbimonr; 
“she does not belong to the world now : God has seen it good to cat 
off her hopes: slio lias dev-oted hfi’stdf to a religious life, and I am 
teaching her ami prejiari ng her for it.” 

But tliis did not satisfy the adverse Pandits, still less the fact that 
Tara as y(*t woro ordinary clothes, and her head as yet had not Imcn 
shaved. Tbo degradation of Brabiriun widowhood had not been 
put on her ; and sho was too beautiful to escaj»o iiotitjo, or tbo envious* 
comments of tithers, both male and female. 'I’lie rites of widowhood 
must bo perforiaed some time or other. Her father and mother both 
knew ilint; they would have to take licr to Piindorpoor, or to 
Bi'iiares, or to Nassuk, or other holy city, and after eeromonials of 
purification, all that hoauliful hair must bo cut off and burned, the 
pretty chaste bodice discarded, and she must bo wrapped, over afi.t!r, 
in a coarse white cotton—or silk—or woollen—shi'ct, and all oilier 
dressi's of every kind or colour lie upkiiown to her. 

Ah ! it sc'cnied eruel to disligiiro that sweet face which they had 
looked upon sinen she ivas a elidd, and had watched in nil its growing 
beauty ! Any other less pnro, le.ss powerful parents, would long ago 
have been obliged to comply with th^'se cruel customs; and were 
they not perfonned cvc'ry flay at the tom]ile itself? “Why shoulil 
the rite ho delayed?” said many; “the girl Ls too hamisomc; she 
will be a scandal to the easto. Tho (Excuses of going to Ihnaros, or 
to Kassiiik, are mere devices to gain time, and sinful.” “The 
.matter must bo noticed to tho Shastreo himself, and ho must be 
publicly urged and wanied to remove the scandal from his house 
and from the sect, which had been growing wors|p day by day for 
tbo lust three years.” 

Yea, it was true—quite true. Tara heraolf know it to bo true, and 
often urged it. What had she before her but a dreary widowhood? 
W^hy should she yet be as one who ostensibly lived in tho world, and 
yet did not belong to it ? For -whom was she to dross herself 
and to braid her hair every day ? For whom dock hersolf in jewels ? 
She did not remember her husband so as to regi’ct his memory. She 
had had no love for him. Married as a child, she had seen him but 
a few times afterwards, when ho came to perform needful annual 
ceremonies in the house, and.^Le hiid'then looked up to him with 
»wa» had rarely spoken to her, for she was sUll a child when 
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he died. Once she remembered, when he was on a visit, her, father 
had ftiado her recitc.Sanscrit verses to him, and read and expound 
portions of the lUiujirwat Get'ta, and had said in joke that she would 
bo a better Pundit tlisn he was. 

She remorabered this incident bettor than any other, and soon 
after its occurrence he liad died. Now she felt that, had lie lived, 
die rnii'ht have loved him, and the reproach of widowhood wfinJd 
not have beKnipjed to her. Those thoughts welled up often from 
her heart with grief, and yearning only known to herself, and as 
yet QTily half admitted* yet which inoreasi'd sensibly with time, and 
recurred, too, more frequently and painfully, as girls of her own 
age, honoured wives andha]»py mothers—girls who had already taken 
their places in life—met her at the temple with laughing crowing 
children on their hips, pnmd of their young maternity : or came to 
•visit her, and spoke of donuistic matters commonly—iuteroats which 
she could never create or enjoy, and }<t for which the natural 
yearning was ever pi'cscnt, 

i- M Why did ho go from me ? ” she would ery.to hei^elf, often with 
low moaning ; “ why leavo mo alone ? Why did they not make iiio 
Sub'owith him(kmld 1 not even now be burned, and go tiGiim ?” 
Atnl if tliese (hoiights ebangt'd, it was to the idea of a new wife for 
her father, who, pi’rhaps, would be as a sister. If a brotlier were 
bfirn, w’lia.t a new source of ]>lea,s!int care and oecupation ! Yet tbi:^ 
had its (lark side also. “ Would she bo friendly to her and her 
mother? rtiid if not-” 

Her father and mother obs(*rvcd when gloomy thoughts beset her, 
and when she hocamc eveltidde and nervous in her raanuer, and thi'V 
did their best to cheer them away. “She might yet ho happy m 
doing charitable aets,’* they si^vd, “ in reading holy books, in medi¬ 
tation, in pilgnmitges; and they would go w'lth her to Henan's and 
live there ” “Why not,*’ the Sha.'ilrce would say; “why not, daugh¬ 
ter ? We have but thee, and thou hast only us; it will bo good to 
live and die in the holy city.” 

Well, it sutVieed for the time, and there were intervals when 
people’s tongues were quiet, and tl;ose were happy dajs because 
BO trampnh and- Tara had given herself and her destiny into her 
father’s bauds. 

“ Ifo with me as thOu wilt, 0 father,” she said; “ wliat is good 
to thee is lK*at for‘mo; but do not risk any tiling of thy honoured 
name for one so hopi'h'ss os I am. \Vhy should I bo a mockery 
to myself? It may cost mo a pang to part with all these;” and 
she would ]iass her hand through those long, glossy, curling 
lress<^s; “and ye too will grieve to see them gone, and your poor 
Tai-a shaved and degi*ado<f; but t>jero is no help for i^.and the 
honour of your house is mora to your daughter than these 
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ornaments. Without them I should bo a comft>rt to ye, and at 
p^ce with the world and with myself; with them, only a sbarco 
01 disgrace and calumny, and I wero better dead. Yes, let us go 
to j^onaroB, to Nnssuk—anywhere—so that I leave my 6hamo be¬ 
hind me.” * 

If that poor struggling heart were laid open, was there nothing in 
its depths which, \is she spoko it, combated this res<ilvo fiercely and 
UTireniittingly If it had not been so, she would have been more* 
than human. There was tho natural repngnnnt dread of this dis- 
figuvoment and disgrace. Worse, far worse, tho endurance of the 
after-life—Ihe life ot childless barren widowhood of which she kjiow 
and saw dtiily s-jd examples. She knew of the ])itter experience of 
such widows, %\hen all modest retirement, respect, and honour of 
virgin or married life was discarded with tho ceremonial rites, and 
men’s insult and womeira contempt took their place; and that from, 
this fhere was no refuge till death. 

When she, shuddered at these truths—they were no delusions, and 
her soul rebelled against them—some ideal being, mingling his life 
with hers, cares.sing tho beauty slio was conscious of possessing,* 
would present himsidf in dreaniy visions, waking or sleeping, and he.set 
her in terribly sednetivo contrasts. Tho very books she read ofTored 
Bucli to her imagination. There wero no demigods now, no heroes 
fighting for the glory of TTinduism, us related in tlio ilaniayun ; but 
there wore ideal cxniii])les of nobility-—of bravery—of beauty, which 
enthralled her fancy, and led it to portray to her realities. ^ ifet tlioro 
was no reality, and e«](\ild bo none. She had not seen any oiie to 
love, and ni'ver could see g^ny one. Who would ('are for her—a 
widow—who eoultl love a widow ? Amt yet the dreams cniue never.- 
thelo.ss, and her ju^or heart suflered terribly in tlieso ednteats with 
its iioces.sity. Alter .all, it was mons tho ealinni'ss of di spair than 
conviction of higher motive which brod^ht to her lips words such 
as wo have recorded.—“ she would leave her sbaitie liehind her.” 

Ihit her parents did not go, and the rites were dofeired indefinitely. 
Last year they wero to have gone to Nassuk for the purjioso to their 
relatives; but tho planets were not propitious, or the business of the 
temple and its ceremonies inh'rfered. This year, when the cold 
season was nearly over, in the spring, at the llussunt festival, if tho 
conjunctions were favourable, “ they would see about it.” Tlicy did 
not get over the—“ if.” • 

So here were the two groat cared of tho househtild. Which was 
the heaviest? To the Sha.stree, certainly, Tara’s ceremony of widow¬ 
hood. His own marriage was a thing which concerned himself only, 
and, at the worst, he could adojlt an heir ; but that Tara Ihonld ^ 
a reproach to him, the revered Shasi^eu and priest, and remain a 
reproaeb among women—^it coAld not be. The caste wore becoming 
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Tirg-ent, and the Gooroo, or spiritual prince, the “ Shunkar Bbartee 
Swami,*’ whf»Ke aj^ents travelled about enforcing discipline and re- 
portViig moral and "ceremonial transgrcssioiiB, sent him word, pri- 
vaidy and kindly, that the matter should not be delayed. He 
quite ajiprovod of the ceremony being peirfornu'd at IJenaros or at 
Nassuk, out of sight, for the old man knew Tara—knew her sad 
history, and admired her learning arul perscveraifeo in study. At 
his last visit, two years before, ho had put up in the vSliasireo’s 
house, and had treated the girl as his daughter; but the ri'i|Uire- 
incnts of tl(o caste wore absolute, and were she his own daughter 
he dared not to have hesitated. 


Hut wo have made a long digression. 

“ Come, daughter,” said Anunda, cast that sheet about thy head. 
It strikes me that men look at tlu'c too earnestly now ns wo pass the 


Imsuir, and the morning air is chill from the niglii rain.” 

■ “Nay, dear mother, not. so. Am I a Toorki woman to veil my 
face?” said Tara, quickly. “Am I asliamwl of it? Art thou, 
mother ? ” 


‘ “If thou wort not so beantifni, Tara. I dread men's evil evos on 
thoc, iny child, and T dr(‘a(l imui’a tongues moir.” 

“Ah, mother! I dread neither,” replied the girl. “They have 
doho me no harm as yet, and if my heart is pure and ‘sntee ’ before 
God and the Holy Motlu'r, she w'lll protect me. J^he has told mo 
BO often, and I believe it. Come—I think—I think,” slie added, 


with an exeited manner, as she elasiicd her heavy gold zone about 
her waist,‘her bosom heaving rapidly beneath the silktm folds over 
it, and her eyes glowing stiangdy, “1 think, mother, she camo to 
ipe hist night in. iny dream. “ She was very beautiful, 0, very beau¬ 
tiful! She ttiok liolil of my hair, and said, ‘Serve me, Tam, 1 will 
keep it for thee,’ ” 

“Tarn* art thou dreaming still?” exclaimed Aminda. “Holy 
Mother! wliat light is in thine eyes? Put the tlnnight ‘far from, 
theo, 0 di'arest; it is but the cebo of wbat tby father said Last night 
when he coinfurted u.s both—it will pass away.” 

“ Perhaps so, mother,” an.swcred the girl, abstmetcdly. “ Yet it 
seemed so real, I think I feel the touch on my hair still. T looked at 
it when I rose, and combed it out, but I saw nothing. Yes, it will 
pass away—everything passes away.” 

“ And what was she like, Tara ? ” asked her mother, unable to 


represfl htw curiowity. * 

“ 0 mother, I was almost too dazzled to bcc. I am even now 
daz/h'd, and if I shut ray eyes the vision is there. There !” cried 
the girl, dlbsing her eyes and pointiifg forward, “ there, as I saw itl 
Tlio features are the same ; s|ie is small, shining like silver, and her 
eyes glowing, bnt not witli red fir© those in the temple. O 
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xnoUieri slio is gone!” sbe continued, after a pauses “she is’^one, 
and I cannot describe her.” 

“ Didst thou tell this to him—to thy father, Tara ? ” ’stsked her 
mother, much excitc,d- 

“Yes, mother. I awoke before him and could not sleep again* I 
got up and drew water for him to bathe. I tended the firo, and sot 
down to rend. Tlien he went nnd bathed; and when ho hnd come 
out of the temple* and put on dry clothes, I read jiart of the 
‘Gceta’ to him, but I was trembling, and he thought 1 was cold. 
Gnwlually I told him-” 

“And what said he, daughter?” asked her mother, intorrup.ting 
her. 

“ He scem(‘d troubled, niotlior, and vet glad, T could not say which. 
He said ho would ask ‘the JMuilier * after the morniujir hvinu wa« 
ended.” 

“ Come then, Tara, wo will go to him at once. Nay, girl, as thou 
art, thy words liave given me strength, ray pearl; come.” 


'CTAPTER ITI. 

■ 

T/ifc Poorans relate that tho goddess Doorga, Kniee, or Klmwani, 
the wife of Siva, once sldw a fnglitfnl giant named Muhesha, having 
tho head of a wild baflalo, to .the great relief of the people who siif-- 
fen-d from its existiiec; and Hindus generally belfevo .that this 
event took place at Tooljapoor in tho Dckhan. Toiiljii i.s another 
name for Hliowani or Kalee, and licneo Tooljapoor—tlio city of 
Toolja. Afti'r tho monsler was slain, and the presence of tlui god¬ 
dess was tio longer required on earth, slio left the form who had 
appeart^d in as witness of what had been done, eluiuged it to stone, 
and it was in atter ye.ars dj.scovered m the ravine where the monster 
had boon slain. , 

The image .still remains where it is alleged to have been first 
found, .and where certain miiuculous indications of its [>re,seuec 
were made. A temple was built over it, ami a town grydually 
gathered round tho temple, which becamfe famou.s throughout India, 
and is fseqnented by pilgrims from all qunrtei*B. It is now tho idol 
worshipped there, and is a figure ol^ black marble, or perbap.s 
'basalt, highly polished, small, but of elegant proportions, with fea- 
^hires of tho pure Hindu type. The eyes are compo.sed of large 

* Most B^hmims perform thoir eatiy mornuig wonihip after bathinf in ool<3 
wateTi and with their garments stiU wet. 
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ancutf ruhicfl; and, ns the image stands upon its altar, clothed 
in a* woman’s garment, in the small dark sanctum ot‘ the temple, 
they have'always a strange, weird, and, to the worshippers, a fasci¬ 
nating appearance, glittering through the gloom, and smoko of lampi 
and.incen.so always burning. 

The torafilo is a very picture.sqne object, from its situation in a 
deep glen, the bottom of which is nearly tilled by it. Pious worahip- 
pers, and votaric.s from time to time, have onrieh(?d it by buildings 
and courts Hurniunded by cloistens, ascending one above the other, 
cjonnected by flights of stops: and in. these courts are several cis- 
lurnp, filled from springs in the sides of the hill. One of them, 
pei'.nliarly sacred, ns believed to come from the Ganges, gushes from 
a cow’s mouth carved in the rock, and enters a largo basin and 
reservoir: and in all tliosij cisterns pilgrims to the shrine, both male 
aiul female, must bathe before tlu'y can worship the image. Crowded 
by these jiilgnma from all ]mrts of India, of various colours $«id 
jihysiognomies, languages and costumes, men and women,—bathing, 
ascending (^r descending the broad flights of stojis, pouring into the 
lower courts in di'iise throng.s, elianting mystic adomtions, and sing¬ 
ing liyinus in (lifFeront langiiagivs and accents; it is impos.sible to 
conceive a more ])ie.tnresqne or OACiting .scene than they pre.sent on 
occasions of particular festivals, or, in general, on the day of tlie full 
moon of every moiitli. t 

The town of Tooljapoor adjoins the temple walls on throe aides, 
ami ascends from them—tho terraced house^^ clinging, as it ivert*, to 
h'dges of the rugged glim—on the north and south! On tho east, 
,lhe ascent is iqore regular^ and the principal street slopes from tho 
crest of tlib table-land down to tho first flight of .steps leading to the 
fii'st court, and theru'e down successive flights of steyis, through othe^ 
courts, to the lowest, which is tho largest, and in wliieh stands the 
principal shrine, surrounded by cloisters and other buildings. Large 
tamarind, pcepiil, and other trees, have grown accidentally among 
the clifls arcmni^ or have boon planted in the courts, and have 
flourished kindly, affording griiiehil shade; so the result, in the 
mingling of foliage and building.s of many styles in the temple— 
surrounded by tho rugged sides of tho ravine, occasionally precipi¬ 
tous :—and the terraced houses, tomples, and other buildings of the 
town above thoni- 7 -ia remarkably picturesque, and even beautiful. 

The temple ravine opens into anotljiir of large dimensions, which, 
in tho form of an irregular semicircle, is perhaps a mile long by nearly 
half of a mile at the broadest part of the diameter, narrowing to its 
month. It is called the Ram Dnira, and opens gradulLlly beyond the 
hills, uuon one of the great undulating plains of the Dekhan- To 
tlio noifth, the large ravine presents Che appearance of an amphitheatre 
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•with precipitotis sides, from which, in rainy weather, a numlu'r of 
small but lofty cascades descend from the tablelasid alK)vo, and form 
'he head of a small river which eventually falls into the Blieeina. 

The bills which bound the ravine are about fourhundrc*d feet liijj^h, 
and are, in fact, the odj^e of a very extensive plateau culled tlio UalA, 
Ghaut, winch cxksnds nearly a hundred miles, with only a alijiifht 
descent, towards the east; and, after ascending to tin* town of Toolja- 
poor from the raxino, a flat plain is reaclu'd, on which the g-reatcr 
portion of the town stands. t)no pi’OTiioiitory of the entrance of the 
^eat ravine juts out past and bounds the tenijile on the left or south 
side, and alon^ its faee is tlie road by wlueji tiie nseont is made from 
the plum below. The bill then turns round sliavp to the ea.st, with 
precipitous sides, Itu.ving a Icvi'l ]}liilii of a few hundred yards in 
width between Hhc town and thi' deehvily. . ^ 

On the edtje of this proeijntous side, to iho south, are two other ' 
toii'ples, also llt^I 3 ^ One, a tall octin^on Imildiuo, now eovi'rs the 
roek on wliieh tlio pfoddess is stated ti> have aliphled from hcfivcn 
when she came to eiitrago the monster who lived in the ad|oiniiitr " 
ravine; and the other, a little further on, and nineh more ancimit, is 
situateil at. And eneloses the head of a sprinpf which lillsa cistern, as 
it trickles down the })re(‘i])iee at all seasons of the year. 1’his is ali^o 
a sacred place, and is called “ Puji-tiAh,” or “the sin (h'strover; ” and 
iho lepfeiid says that th(‘ gothh'ss bathed in this spring, and wtkslied 
the monster’s blood from her hands, after shi' had slam him ; so it is 
held sacretL • 

Truly the whole corner of the plateau is very beautiful. The 
quaint old town Iianging literally on the mountain {‘dge: the dei-p. 
gloomy ravine of the temple opemiig out to tlu! largef one : the 
precipices and nigged hills to the wi'st and north, and the h(*antiful 
undulating plain to tiic south, ovi'r which tlu* eye wandc! as over 
a map for*ftfly miles or more, checkered with thriving villages and 
their rich tiehls and gardens,—form a striking assemlilago of objects 
But the interest centi’es in the tcmjilc itself, with if||S gilded spiri's 
and picturesque groups of buildings, as well a.s its strange effeet in 
the position in which it has been placed, attc.nting, fto doubt, in the 
opinion of the people—if there were any question on the subject, 
the truth oi the legend. 

It will Ixi undiTstood from the foregoing, that tjif* b>'vn is situated 
eonsulerably above the temple, and part of it on tile h’vel grr)und 
of the plateau or plain. Th<‘ Sliastree’s house was on the e<lge of 
the crest of the ground, looking to tlio south over the in vino of 
the temple, the cliffs,* and aporlibn of the town beyond, across the 
small plain which lay between the edge qf tho tcnqile ravine and the 
precipitous side of tho mrmnteifl, and thenco over tlio plain which, 
m the far distance, mingled with the sky. * To the south-east the lino 
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of hills was rapf^od and broken, descending by steep spurs into the 
lower plain; but from its edge, all round to the north, the eye followed 
a fair, rich country, sloping eastwards, covered with grain-fields, 
throngh which the small river Boree, here only* a brook, pursued a 
quici; course among the town gardens. Again, to the north and west, 
looking into and across the largo wild ravine, werb the precipices of 
the Ram Durra, and the rugged basalt hills beyond them. So, 
wherever you turned, it was a fair or wild scene alternately; and 
standing upon the tcrraco of the Sliastrcc’s house, or sitting m a small 
chamber which had been built over one of the eomer rooms, you 
could see all that has been told; and very beautiful it was. 

The Shastree had travelled in his pilgrimages all over India. He 
had seen wilder and grander scenes perhaps, but none pleasanter to 
flivd in, than this cool, breezy, healthful mountain fiown, enhanced 
by the presence of one of the holiest shrines in the countiy. Here 
he must bear his misfortune calmly; and though his necessity urged 
i tho change wo have alluded to, he never issued from his door and 
looked over tho fair prospect about him, or performed the sacrifinal 
coreraonios at tho tomple, without being strengthened in his desire ttj 
live and die hero ; and therefore the struggle in regard to his daughter 
VI as tho more bittor. 

That morning he had risen unrefreslied—his sleep had been restless. 
Something in one of tho books ho had boon explaining to Tara in 
tho evening had brought up tho subject of widowhood and its con¬ 
sequences and obligations, and Ibc message tff his spiritual prince hail 
boon discussed with much grief and misery to all. There seemed to 
'be no evasion of them possible—the rites must bo fulfilled; and ho 
had again mioken of Benares, and Tara had simply and meekly 
given herself into his hands, and prostrated herself before him and 
her mother in submission. She was no doubt excited; aud her first 
communication in the monaing startled him exceedingly. 

You, 0 Christian reader! must not try his feeling.s by your own 
standard. You live under a holier and simpler faith. If in tlie 
ordinary oocurrences of life, and its joys and sorrows, there is little 
difference between you, it is very different in regard to faith. You 
have but one object of calm, loving, trustful, humble adonition. He, 
as all edneated Hindus, believed in the same one God, but it was 
overlaid by a gorgeous and picturesque mythology, and two dis¬ 
tinctions of—ns ho believed them to -hie—^heavenly beings, to whom 
separately and collectively wprship was due, and yet whose interests 
and designs were so different and apparently irreconcilable. 

His household faith was for tho most pari; a pure theism; but 
oircurastances arising out of heresditary rights had placed him at the 
head of the local worship of tiie dr^d goddess, whom, either lovingly 
or in deprecation of her ij^ssible wrath, he worshipped daily. Bat 
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the worship of Doorga or Bhowani, as the wife of the creating and 
preserving power in her beneficence, and of the same pow’or’ ip her 
destroying aspect—in her wrath terrible and unrelenting—is pcfrhaps 
more fascinating to women than to men ; and, alternating'with b(jth 
aspects, a woman,«in all moo<3s and in all necessities, may most 
naturally perhaps apply to another woman, in whose' powev she 
boliovos, for sympathy and assistance. Has it not ever been so ? 
Grec'k, Roman, Egyptian, Indian—nay, even Christian? 

Nevertheless the Shastreo believed, not lovingly perhaps, bnt in 
deprecation of wrath; while his wife and daughter, unable to follow 
the mystically subtle mctajihysical creeds of the Vods and Shnatras, 
saw in their goddess enough to fill their hearts with practical. faith 
in, and reliance upon, her power over their destinies. To her, both 
bad addrchsed their vows and daily supplicationa, very simply and 
onrnestly, for this devotion of their lives to her was all they could 
give, if their prayers wroro granted, 

Wlifvt wonder, then, that Tara’s vision agitated him ? The Rhaa- 
troe knew of many women on whom the spirit of the goddess in 
divine alflatus had descended. They wore possessed by her; they 
spoke and ])rophcsi(id when they were full of her presence: and he 
dreaded them while ho ivorshippod the power displayed. As Tara 
told him her dream, and the service the goddess had asked, couhl, it 
bo real ? Could his daughter, as an inspired priestess, ever speak 
before the image ? Tliat, howevoir, must be tried without delajyr, 
and he liastencd more rapidly tlian usual to the temple, having bid 
her follow when her -iMdlicr was ro;wly. 

He arrived as the ceremonies of bathing and dressing the image 
were being performed by the inferior priesthood, and,,th(!se concluded, 
the morning service begjin. Wc need not detail it—thd decking of 
the altar with flowers, the marking the forehead of the image with 
the sacred colonrii, the offerings of daily food and saoru l elements 
with floviSers, and the singing of mystic hymns. Vyas Rhastree was 
speedily joined by other Brahmuns and priests, and bare-headed, 
naked to the waist, carrying the sacred fire and sacrificial offerings, 
and chanting hymns with the aijcoinpaiiiment of clashing cymbals and 
lutf‘3. Thus the procession was passing round and round the temple, 
and the simple but strange melody rising and falling amidst the build¬ 
ings, trees, and cliffs, and filling the ravine with sound, as Tara and 
her mother gained the outer gate, and began t<o descend the steps 
which led to the lower court. 

Ordinarily they did not liatho in the sacred cistern where, from 
the carved stone cow’s mouth, the stream of the holy spring gushed 
sparkling into the ba.sin; but Tara paused as they passed it. She 
bad felt more and more excited as she, neared the temple, and the 
melody tif the hymn and the clashing of the cymbals, aa th^ came 
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up together through .tlio trees in the stOl air, had added to the 
effect'alnjady prodncfd in hor mind by her dream, 

“ Mother,” slie Kind, hesitatingly—“ mother, ought I not to bathe 
here ? Cuh I go into the jireserice, even with these garrtients on 
me, after what the iloly MotJier said last nighu? They should be 
wet .and pure.” 

“It is too cold for thee, my child,” replied Aiiunda. “Come, 
Tara, come on ; the hymn will be fiuisliod ere w(‘ can join—come.” 

“No, mother, 1 am hot—burning; sometlung urgi'S me to tho 
well, and I canTwd resist it. Alother, I must be pure before tho 
shrnje. May I go ? ” 

• “ The spirit of tho gotldcsB is with her, irr'y,” thought iicr mother. 
“Go, Tara, it may refresh thee,” she saul ; “ and thoio are dry 
clothes in the temple. Go, bo tpiick, my <‘hild! ” 

, The girl descended the steps into tho basin, and, turning to tho 
oast, poured libations from lu'r hands to the four ipiarters of the 
earth ; then the thri'O libations to the sun, saying a short hymn from 
the Veda. Then followeil her prayer to the goddesi. “Holy 
‘Mother, do what thou wilt with me; take me, leave me, < r uso me 
as thou wilt, hilt do not east mo away ! Ih'hold, I rouio; ” Then 
she slopped forth from the basin, h(!r silk garment clinging to her 
s^vect form, and revealing its jierfeet proportions more than the 
innate mode.sty of her mind permitted ; hastily, therefore, she sliook 
it froo from her limbs, w liilu Imu* mother wrung tho water from the 
ends. 

“ 1 am ready now,” she said, simply ; “ come, motlier, T will go 
to her pure, and sit bel'orc her. If she wants Tara she wull speak, 
l^orno! ^ • 

Her mother had obs(>rved her glistening eye and gloving cheek, 
which oven the chill of the water did not subdue, a p seeing tho 
expre.s.sion of lii'r fare, as she a.sceiitled from the ba.sir. ‘tas clianged 
from Us habitual sadness to one of excited trmmpli, j (taught tho 
infoetiori herself, and seized Tara by the liand. “ C. she cried, 
“Joy Kalee,” “Victory to Kah*e!” And so they * -icciided tho 
steps more rapidly, while the music of the hymn an'* the clash of 
the deep-toned cymbals resounded through the lo’ court, and 
seemed to bo echoed and repeated in tho cliffs and u.*ildiug3 above 
and around them, 

Th© procession nf Hralimnns and priests was turning the corner 
of th© temple as Tara and her niotlior.mct it in the full swell of the 
mnaic. Usually the girl and her mother fell in behind, reverentially 
and calmly, and folkoved it as it passed round. Now, however, the 
Shastreo and' his eomjiaiiions were amazed to see Tara separate hcT- 
self from her mother, and ]^ut herself at the head of the party, toss 
her anus into tho air, and join iu'tlie hymn they were singing— 
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Riding them on more rapidly than they had moved Iwforo.’' Tho 
|5feastreo marked that she had bathed, and that lier wot gnrmontrt 
dripped as she went along. “ She is pure,” he thought;she bus 
projjared herself, ai.d if the goddess will take her, it is her will. 
There is something in this that cannot bo stayed.” 

The other Bmhmuns sto])pcd, still elianting, and looked to Vyns 
Shastreo with wonder for some explanation, which w'aa as quickly 
given. “ The godd(‘Ss spoke to her last night, and will not be re¬ 
pelled,” ho said. “ Go on, do not stop her ; lot her do as sho lists.” 

iso one dared stop her, or touch Tara. Tlio height of excitement, 
or, as they thought, insfaratioii, was in her eye, and that sweet faee 
was lifted up W'lili a holy rapture. Sho soeracd to fly rather than to 
walk, so completely had her feelings ean*ied her forward ; and as 
she moved she looked behind to those following, still chanting with, 
them, her arms waved above her head, and beckoning them onwards. ' 
They could not resist the influence. So they passed on, round and 
round the U'rnyde, still singing. Other morning worshiyipers, at¬ 
tracted by the strange sight, joined them, or stood by wondering ^ 
till the liyniii was finished I’hen Tara, noticing no one, entered 
the ])oreh of the temyde rayiidly, and advancing alone, knelt down 
biToro the door of the inner shrine in front of the image, and thejy 
watched her silently. 

What did she see to canso that earnest look ? Tho image was 
familiar to all. Tho light of the lainyis within shone out sirongly on 
tho kneeling figure, slironchsd in its ivet clinging drayiery, but liardly 
illuminated the gloomy syiace in tho deep oiiUt vestibule, around 
which the sy)eetator.s arranged tbeinselv .*s reverentially. The ruby, 
eyes of the goddess ghttiTcd witli a weird brilliance from among 
the cloud of incense burning before lu;r; and tho fragrant smoke, 
issuing from tho <loor, wreathed il.wdf about her form and ascended 
to the roof* and hung about the yullars of the room. 

Those looking on almost expected the image would move, or speak, 
in greeting or m rcyjrelionsiori of the young votary, and tho F.il(*nra 
was becoming alniost opfire.ssivo when the girl’s lips moved: ‘‘Motlii'r,” 
she cried, in her low musical voice—“Mother! G Holy Mother! 
Tara IS hero before thee. What wouldst thou of her?” And she 
leant forwird, swinging her body to and fro restlessly, and stretch¬ 
ing forth her hands. “ Mother, take me or leave pie, but do not east 
me away! ” She could only rejicat this simple yirayor, for the yearn¬ 
ing at her heart could find no other wmrds; but her bosom heaved 
as though it would burst the bodice, and her hands and arms, with 
her whole frame, trembled violently. 

“ She is possessed, brother,” said another priest to her father, 

“ What bath come to her ? When did this hayipen ? ” 

“ Peaoe,” said the father, in a hoarse whisper; " disturb her not: 
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lot wMit will happen, even if she die. She is in hands more powerful 
than ours, and we are helpless. O Tara, my child ! my child! 

“ Mother, dost thou hoar ? 1 will do thy bidding,” again murmured 
the girl. “ Como, come ! as thou wast in my d^eam. So come to 
Tart^l Ah, yes, she comes to me I Yes, Holy Mother, I am with thee;” 
and, stretching forth her arms, she sank down on hen face, shuddering. 

■ “ She 18 dying ; my child! my pearl! ” cried her mother, frantically, 
who had boon with difficulty restrained and who rushed forward. 
“ Will none of ye help ? ” 

“Touch her not, Anunda,” exclaimed her husband, holding her 
back ; “ this brooks no interference. Lot licr lie and do as the Mother 
would wish Iut; tills will jiass away ” So they gfitiicred round Turn 
and watclicd lier. She was timiquil now, not 8huddering: the fair 
^ round arms were stretched out towards the shrine, and the light 
fell on the rippled glossy hair, which had escaped from the knot 
behind, and hung over her face and neck, shrouding them in its 
heavy waves. 

* “ Jict us chant the hymn to the jn-aise of Doorga,” soid the old 

Pundit who had before spoken ; “ brotlicra, tins is no ordinary occur¬ 
rence. Many c,ome and feign Ihc divine afflatus, but there hath been 
nothing BO strange as this m my memory;” and, striking a few 
etiords on the vina ho hold in his hand, the hymn—a strange wild 
eadciice—was begun. The soiiivi filled.the vaulted chamber, and was 
taken up by those outside, who crowded the entrance. Still she 
Tnovhd not, but lay tranquilly; the full choj’iis of the men’s voices 
and the clashing of the evmlials were not apparently heeded by h(*r. 
As it died away, there wes a faint Inovement of the arms, and 
gradually itlie raised herself to her knees, tossed back the hair from 
her f.aee and lU'ck, which fell over her shoulders and back, and 
’ooked around her wildly for a moment; then, seeing her mother, 
she leaned towards her as she advanced, and, stn'tchmg forth her 
arms and clasping her knees, hid her face in her garment, and sobbed 

convulsively. 

« 

“ My child, I am hero ; I am with thee,” said Annnda, supporting 
her, and liemelf sobbing bysterically. “ Speak ! wbat is it ? What 
hast thou seen ? ^ly daughter, my sw(*et one, O apeak to us!” 

“ Water, mother, water! my throat is parched 1 I cannot speak. 
Is she gone ?” 

“Who, Tara?” 

“Tho Holy IMother; she was with me—she entered into me. 
O mother, what can I do ? NVlicre am I ? ” • 

“ Here is water for thee, Tani; drink,” 

She tried to do so, but gasped at every attempt; at last she 
swallowed a little, and was'relieved! “ She was not angry,, mother,” 
she said, smiling. “Did.you not hear h^ speak? What did 1 
auswer?” 
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' “No, my child,” said her father; “thou wert silent, and wo 
ffeared the goddess had taken Ihy spirit; but ihou Iwest, and*we ai*n 
grateful.” 

Tara turned to her father with an imploring look for silence, and 
again, but now calmly, prostrated herself before the image, while 
the brilliant ruby eyes seemed, to those who behold them, to glow 
still more brightly through the smolco of the incense. 

“ Holy Motlier of tho gods,” she said, in a low voice of prayi'r, 

“ I am thy slave. I fear thee no longer. Blessed Mother, I will love 
thee, who art kind to Tara. . . . Here will I live and die with 
thee accfirding to thy word.” Then she arose and continued to him: 

“ Come, father; behold, I am calm now.” 

“ She is accepted, brethren,” said tho old priest, turning to the 
others; “ let us do her honour. With no life tor tho world, let her 
wuilowhood ri'mam iu the ilother’a kei*piiig; she has chosen her, let 
no man gainsay it. Come, daughter, let mo mark thee as she w'oukV, 
have it done; ” and, entering tho shrine, ho took several of the gar- 
lauds from the neck of tho image, and a smaU vessel containing 
water in which w'crc the leaves of tlie saert'd Toolsec; dipping his 
finger into which, lie marked her gently on tho forehead, spriuklmg 
some on her bead, on which lie placed his hands as ho said tho 
incantation ivhlch doiiotcd tho jircsonce of tho divinity. Tlicrt' he 
hung tho garlands about her neck, and the fragmiit red povrdcr of 
the morning sacTdi(‘o Inniig hamicd to him, ho drew some gently 
across lior forehead and bade her staml up 

“ Jey Toolja! ” “Yictory to Tool ja! ” was shouti'd by tlu; atten¬ 
dant priests and wfirwliippcrs “Victory to the Holy Mother!” 

“ Victory to her votary ' ” Lot us take her in procession I ” “ Ijot 
us go Avith luT* ” crieii all around • 

“Ah, no, frieTids,” said the girl, rising modestly; “yo B(*i; hilt a 
poor hcl]ilcss child who was in grief, and whom tho Mother has com¬ 
forted. Jjoavc mo! let rno go! 1 warn Id go home. Mother, take 

vay ! Father, do thou come wdth inc !' 

“It may not be, dauglilor,” said the old jiriost, kindly ; “ wo must 
neglect nothing, else it wore dangerous For thee and for us. Bring 
a palkce,” ho shouted to the atU'ndant priests, “ and get the music 
ready, and flowers too, and ofTorings lor tho Yes, brother,” 

he continued to her father, “for once I usurp thy olUia?; ihou 
kuowest what ia needed. Como, let us not delay.” 

Tara looked imploringly at her father; sfie would fain have 
escajied the public procession if she could. She only wuntcd now to 
get home uiiperceived, and to hide‘herself in her chamber. What 
had she done to be «o honoured^—hi Vie so noticed ? 

“It must be, my child,” he said; “this cannot bo begun and 
abandoned; let not thy heart fail thee, the Holy Mother will be with 
thee. ,Come I ” 
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Tara jicldod: sho rcvm’xit!y before tlio old priest, and touched 

his fefel, ilien her futlier’s, and poiupf round tlie Brahmuns a<»8embled 
she dM the srime-, luit of all Jier mother's, wlio was sobbing, yet not 
in sorrow; ’ *’ ('omo,” she said, “ 1 am ready j do with me Os ye list. 
Yo are my ciders, and 1 obey.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

So they led Tara forth and jdaced her in the open palanhcen, mid, as 
tliey deek(‘(l her with flowers, and .strewed garlands over its canopy, 
tlie tern])le music .struck up a joyous marriage measure. Then, as 
tlie bean'i-s moved gently forwanl, lier father and motlier holding the 
sidefii of the littiT, tlio priests arranged themselves on all sides of it, 
and began another solemn chant of victory to the gndde.ss. 

By this time, luwvs of tlie event had passed on into the town, and 
it was the hour wdien all the peojile waire astir. IMeii and w'omcn, 
l^ollected in groups, heard strange tales of how the goddt'ss had ap- 
peansl to Tara and taken her away to heaven; again, that she had 
<li('d before the shrine, and they were bringing away her body. The 
geiteral coiivietiou was, that sho had died, and many women, collected 
in’knots, wa're wa-eping bitterly and beating their breasts. But as 
tlie tem]))e trumpets and oonclis.blew a sudden and quivering blast, 
and the glad music was heard with the chant, now rising, now falling, 
as the proees.sioii slowly ascended the steps, and tin versed the court,— 
and at last., as it (‘inergisl from the gateway and entered tho broad 
sp'cet which hsl.to the eiuitr ' of the to\\’*n,— tlie popular enthusiasm 
knew no bounds “ Jey 4'ool]a! ” “ .ley Kaleo ! ” “ Borne! Borne! ” 
the cries of victory—w'ere taki'ii up from those who led the proce.s- 
aion, leaping and stiouting Many ran for incense or for garlands- 
men and W'onien thronged from street and alley and joined the ]iro- 
eession us it moved np; others stood upon tlie terraces of their bouses 
and wnved ganneuls or haudkci'ehicfs, or liung out cloths from the 
balconies and windows, “.ley Toolia ! ” “ .ley Bhow-ani! ” shouted 
all who came. Pllgnnis from the Ganges, Sunninsis holding aloft 
thoir withered arms; flosaees with their orange <*lothes and matted 
locks, strange, w-ild, eeru' folk,—issued from arohway.s vi'koi-e they 
had slept, or T;Tiults Avhore they had lodged; and still tho crowd 
Bwolled, and the shouting, and through all, and over all, tho solemn 
chant and the hoarse and slirill quivering noto.s of the trumpets. 

Few know wdiy tliis was, bui the procos.sion advanced out of the 
temple gate, so it belonged to it; and as the girl passed, seated calmly 
now in her litter, flowers were cast on her, incense was burned 
before her, and fragrant powder thrown, over her, with blessings. 
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Her old friends, tho flower-sellors, emptied their moiiiing bsslqiita of 
jeasaniiiie over her, and touelicd her feet n'vorcniinlly; and iho old 
eonfuctioner, who had always kept a sweet morsel for Jiis yownp; 
friend, threw showers of comfits uj»on lier litter, and in las exciti - 
ment peiioronsly flung the contents of his baskets among tho crowd. 

So they passed on, through tho eastern gate, and over the plain 
which led to the'Pap-nas temple, and tho sun was now rising ovei\ 
the distant purple hills in giviit glory among gorgotms goldou clouds 
As tho first beams foil upon the proeovssion, tho pi'iests changed their 
hymn to that in adoration of tho San, from tho Vodaa, which we 
adopt from a free translation •— 

** Kiacix in ninio'itic bla^.e, 

Imi, tho UiuvcrHo’n 0)0, 

Vast and woiidruus liohi of laya, 

Sjlunuth brightly lu iho tsky. 

• • • • 

S<'o, he followotli the Dawn, 

Dnliiaut in ilio path aiiovo, 

Af- a youth bj' bi'auty drawn 
Sooku the tnaidon of hiu love. 

“ Hear ns, O yo gods, this day ! 

Hoar ne gnwum^ily, wo ]»ray ; 

As the Hun his state begins, 

Free us iiuni all hoitiuus sins. 

•* Mil 1 a, Varun, Aditi — 

Hear, O licur us graeioiisly! 

Dowtrs of (leenn, Karth, and Ait, 

Listen, yston, to our jirayer.”* , 

• .... 

And the people still shouted t-ho cry of tlio goddess, or joined in tho 
hymn ol the priests, till the small temple was rcai'hed. 

'J’lie eiTeinonies tliore were briof and smijilo Tara bathed in tln‘ 
siii-eleanniiig liasin, but she would nut change her wet gai lucrits, still 
resisung her mother Once more wore holy texts and incantations 
said oviT her by all the priests collectively ; and for tho last time they 
led her round and round the hi tic shrine and court of tho spring, 
eliiuiting a hymn of praise; her father leading, but submitting to the 
old priest wiio has already been mcntioneil. It *was finislicMl, and 
her now life began. Tho cxeitemeiit which had possessed her and 
earned lier on was already passing away, and place to a sick 

weariness and irrepressible languor, which not only her face Imt her 
limbs expressed. 

“ Slie wall need careful tending for a 4ong time, brother,” said the 
' old priest to her father. “ Give her a cooling drink of toolsoo and 

* '* Specimen* of Old Indian Poetry, translated from the ungiual Sonakrit.” 

, By B. T, U.’Uriffith, A.M. * 



tania;|rin(l8, sweetened with honey; pat her into dry clothes, and let 
her, rest (juietly ; she may not even speak for many days; for so I ■ 
have known it. Lot ns take her homo.” 

“ I am tliankfiil to yo all, friends and brethren,” said the Shastrec, 
much affected. “ This manifestation hath filled me with many cares, 
for-we wo1"0 not votaries of the goddess. Now she hath come into the 
. house, and the service she exacts is rigid, yet wo will obey and do 
her will. If yo will depart and leave us, take my blessing.” 

“ Nay, say not so,” cried all who w'ero near “ Let us take her 
home ; and in honour and duty let this rito bo finished.” So the pro- 
cesftion was again formed, and in the same order that it had reachetl 
the temple, it again returned to the town-gate, and wound through 
the streets, thronged with curious gazers, to the door of the Shasti'ce's 
dwelling, where thepnc.st and llrahmunswere <lismis.sed with thanks 
and those only remained who were speeially bidden to do so. 

Tara’s oxhanstion had been inereasintr since the ceremony was con¬ 
cluded ; and tho wot garments about her, i/ihich had not been felt 
while tho excitement la.sted, now struck a chill into her which even 
dry clothes, cast over her by her mother, did not remove. She could 
not speak, and could hardly move from tho hltm- n.s it wa.s set down , 
ijnd when, supported by her mother and tlio servant.^, she reac'lieil 
tho inner apai'tment, slic sank helj)les.->ly in her mother’s arms. I3ut 
.she wa.s now in gentle, careful hands, and at rest; and though she 
did not speak as yet, her grateful looks ero long expressed all the 
oonsciou,sii(\ss her mother longed to see. 

She had ever after only a contused rec(. licet ion of what had oc¬ 
curred ; and oven as tluy came honie tlierc was a vacancy in hei 
look which had seriously alarmed her parents. Her father could 
reiiK'mher many such votaries, in whom tlie light of reason had been 
utterly queiichcil, and lu‘ trembled for liis danghh'r. We can account 
for the occurriMiee by rational eanses: a hmg-eontinueil mental ex- 
citouumt and suppressed cart) brought on by the nature of her own 
belief 111 , to hoi’, tliat godde.ss of dread power, yet of sympathy with 
human ri'quirements,—and ita hysterical effect; but to her father, 
and more so to her mother, as a}s<i to all the prii'st.s of the temple and 
peoph' of the town, it was a manifestation of the divine interest, and 
a claiming of the girl for her own peculiar service. 

We wdll not follow tho conference between the Shastrec and his 
friends, which rclateil to ceremonies to be jierforined and sacrifices 
to bo offered : nothing must be neglected. One of them was tlio 
re.sidcnt agent of the .sjiiritual prince before alluded to, who had only 
a fow’ days .before delivered the friendly warning, now nnneeded. 

“ The Mother hath settled this matter herSelf, friends,” he said, 

ami no one can resi.st itwe will wTite collectively to the ‘ Swami,’ 
and tell him of it; he, too, will bo ^sured tliat this diving favour is 
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the result of Vyas Shastreo’s piety, and his daughter’s devotion to 
religions rites; better this than worldly aliaremonts and ties, sweet as 
they are.” 

There was no dissentient voice. Nor in tho town, nor among tha 
caste, could any one impugn the act. It had been involuntary and 
public. Thousand's had witnessed it, and they bore testimony of *ilu' 
holy fervour which had animated all who accompanied Tara from tht' 
temple. All seemed to have caught a portion of the divine manifosta 
tion and enthusiasm. 

So every one said that the beautiful daughter of Vyas Sliastrec 
had become a Moorlee or priestess 4)f tho toraplo, and that tho god<icsK 
herself had called her from her disgi*aee of widowhood to tlio gl«)ry 
of her own service. Was not this better tliau worldly ties ? Now 
she was free! 

Did Tara think so ? It was many weeks ere the feverish oxcitomfent 
passed away, during which the loving eyes glowed with unnatural 
lustre, aud a fierce lire seemed to possess her. It was to lie expected ; 
and she had skilful and temder aittmdance. With perfect rest and 
quiet, and simple remedies, it would pass away, they said, and it did 
so gradually, and Tani arose weaker, but calm, lly-aiid-by she would 
be allowed to make her sacrilieial ofTerings, but not yet; and till 
then her beloved books, tho household worship, and occupation, were 
enough to occupy her. 

“ Time enough,” said tho old Pundit, who frequently viaiteid her 
and had become interested in her, “with a life of service to bo done. 
WJien you are strong you shall come to us, but not till then.” 

Was Tara satisfied ? If tha dread of her sliamo had been removed, 
the void in her heart had not as yet been^filled ; but the new life had' 
to begin, and she vvould do her best, and so sbo comforted herself. 

Were others satisfied ? Yes. As wo have said, most wlio know her 
envied hex; lot, but some sneered, and already shook their heads. 

One man had looked at tlic distraught girl, as she was placed in 
the litter and covered with garlands, who was antisfic'd, yet not as tho 
rest. More beautiful in the uncouscioiisncBS of her excit-ement than 
he had ever seen her before,—far more so, to his sight, than she hfid 
ever appeared while ordinarily attending the temjilo worship with 
her mother, and where he had watched her for months past, !Moro 
Trimmrl liad joined the throng in order to observe her better. 
Being a Brahraun, he had closed up to the edge o^ the biter bare¬ 
headed and unnoticed, singing tlie hymns as one of tho attendant 
priests, and had thus been able to acco-jnpany the procession, gloating 
upon the girl’s lovelmess with an unholy desire. As the litter was 
taken up he fell out of the procession, and, watching it depart, sat 
down alone on the edge of the,cliff looking over the plain, and by 
the side of the small stream which, issuing from the Pap-nis tcmplo« 
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foil down the faoo of tlio rock in a shoot of foam. A g^irl's voice 
aroused him from a reve-ric whicli we dare not follow, 

“ So tlio Pundit is not daiicm/> Ijiick to the town as he came out, 
before the new M.»orlee,” she said ironically. ^ 

“ Nor thou cither, Gunga. Dost thou not welcome a now 
prifstess , 

“ J marviil at it,” she continued, with a sneer ; “ thou wast looking 
onoii'di at her. I dance before her ? Wlien she dances vrith us 
before the Motlu-r, then she will be a true Moorlee—not else. Now' 
I hnte her, I shall always hate Ikt.” 

‘^Ah ! she will iievcT join ye,” he returned; “ she is of another sort 
than the n-st of ye : Gunga, thou art jealous of her Ijeanty, girl.” 

“ Hy the Holy Mother, slie shall not remain so, Moro Trimmul 
She -a widow—to think f)f setting herself above us ! That eat-laeed 
girl ' If sho has chosen to siirve the Mother she must obey her rules, 
and be one of us. Think we will let her come there unless she 

IS ? ” 

The Brahmnn shook his head. “I w'as thinking about her,” ho 
said, absently. 

The girl sighi’d. “I tliought so,” she rejilied, “ mid thou w'ilt love 
me no more —no more now Is il not s<i 'f say it, if it is to be bo.” 

“ Love thee! ” returned tin* man, IntUa’ly—” 3 ^es, as thou eaust be 
loved “by gold. Hark ye, Gunga, make her as llion art; get her 
into r y ]>o\vcr, and 1 will giva'thee a waist belt of gold.” 

“A« heavy as Iuts ?” cried tlu* girl, exeittslly. 

“Thou slialt Aveigh the one agaiii.st the other and thine shalt turn 
the scale—will that eonteiit tlu*e r” 

“Wilt thou 'Shall it Swtsir on my neek and my feet to ghe 
this, and I wall do thy will. Yes, to liumlile her prldo and her 
father’s —who drove mo from the temple one day, and I have hated 
him ever since. I shall hati* thee too, afterw'nnls; yet I will do it." 
cned the girl, eveiiodly, elapjmig her hands—“ I w'dl do it ” 

“1 sw'ear,” said tlie man, touching her neck “ (!ome and sit here 
by m(‘.” (She did so, but neither .spoke for some time. 

“Thou liast a sister, Moro Pundit, and she is beautiful. She 
ought to have been niairied ere this A little more time, and can it 
be done ?” she .said, breaking the silence. 

The Jlrahmun wmccd. “ Sho Avaa betrothed once,” he said, “ but 
the man ilieil,” 

“ J\'rhapa she was married,” eontlnned the girl, with a sneer, “and 
she is as Tara 13yc, or worse. , Is it not so ? ” 

“ No ! by the Holy Motlu'r, no I ’’ cried the Pundit, sharply, and 
wMtli flashing cye.s. “ Breathe such a thing and I will have thy life. 
Beware what thou sayest, even to me ! A word more, and I fling 
thee dow'n the precipice! ” 
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“O, I fear not for my life,” said the girl, carelessly, “ the IMollior 
takes care of tliat, and T will say nothing, lest 1 shfuild loacf ’my 
pretty gold zone. But what of thy sister? Tho Shastree waiifiH a 
new wife, wo hear ; Aiiunda Bye wants a son to chi'or her ntid him, 
and why should not tJby sister he taken there ? If T do not err, slio 
can have her chance. She is of a good age—w’hy not? Could sjhe 
understand what tc> do ? Could she bo taught ?” 

“ Ah! ” said the Pundit, abstracknlly, “ 1 had thought of it too, but 

it seemed impossible. I do not know him—yes—if-” 

“If —why if ? Art thou afraid ? The girl is here—let mo see 
her ar-d know her, and leave the rest to us.” 

“Gunga,” said tho Brahnmn, after a pause. “If thou eanst 

bring this about—if thou eanst get nu' speech of this Shastree-” 

“Let me speak tp tho girl first ‘ Radha,’ that is her name, is it 
rud? Let me see if sho i.s re.soluto and as I hear of her. If she be, 
hlie shall have her desire; thou shalb have thine; and I—ah, yes! I 
will have more gold. Yea,” she erii*d, clapping her hands again, 
“ more gold ' twill have gold anklets, like Tara’s. Why should 
she wear gold anklets and mine he ordy silver? Wilt thou give 

them?—all I can hope, imw slu* hath takim tiiy love from me-” 

“ When ny sister is Vyas Shru>tree’s wife thou maysb h.avo what 
thou wilt, Gunga. 1 swear it to tlieo on thy neck and feet. Art 
thou routent? Yes, tliou slialtsi'o lier now. Manage ilie matter as 
ye will, women’s wits are sharper ihar mine. Now follow nio uii- 
ob-^erved,” ho said, rising. 

“Once more, Moro Ppndit,” continued Gunga, “tell m'o if the 
marriag(! ran ho porfo uni-d now ? Is there a fitting conjunction of 
planets r'—within a month ? ” 

“ Ycb; till tho Now Ratreo ; after that not for along tiiiio.” 
“Knough to do, enough to do, in the time,” muttered the girl to 
herself. “ Hast thou any women with thee—any relations ” 

“Yes, her mother’s .lister -a widow; no more Our i mther is 
dead, my father is dead, and there are only ourselves left of a large 
iamily ” 

“Then the Shastree will like tho conneetion all tho better, and- 


yo are rich, tliey say. Yes, I will bring the widow and Anuiula to¬ 
gether.” * 

“ We have enough. In that respect I can satisfy tho Shastree fully ” 
“Ah! tie will ask no <juostions. His wife is hhpew<l and cU'ver, 
and will guide him,” alw; replied ; “ hut he wdl bo careful about the 
horoscope of thy sisliT, for he is a great astrologer.” 

“My aunt is wise, as you will find when you know her; and 
as for tho rest, Gunga, it is in my hands. 1, too, am an astrologer 
and can cast Radha’s nati^'ity a.s f plcfisc.” 

The girl laiigliod heartily. ’* Yt s, it vulf ariMvcr." ftlu- said. “ Now 
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go by that path; wc must not be seen together. I will come to thee 
before noon; we hav^o no time to lose. Only remember thine oath, 
Moto Trirnrnul, and beware how thou triest to evade or deceive me. 1 

I wonlcLnoi hurt thco willingly ; and for the sake of- No matter 

now,” she continued, gulping down what was rising in her throat, 
“ no mattpr now. It is gone—I sec no more o^ it in thine eyes.” 

^ I am in thy hands, Gunga, and may bo trusted.” ho replied; “nay, 

• more, there may be better days for thee yet, girl-” 

“No—no more. No more like the old ones,” she said, shaking 
her head mournfully. “ Only the gold now—only the gold! ” 


cnArxER V. 

“Tr 3, surely it is strange that the two nalivltics should fit so 
cractly,” said Vyas Sha.strco to liimsclf, some days after the event 
recorded in the last chapter, as, seah'd by himself upon lii.s da 
and having given orders not to bo disturbed, lie appeared absorbi 
in a table of nativity which lay before him ; “ yea, it is strange indoct 
The date of birth, the signs under which she was born, and the fei 
calculations wliich have been niado by a master band, all a^ree, a 
‘they ought to do; and the ri^siilt, as I have worked it out, is clea 
enough. This girl, Ixirn at Wye, on utter stranger to mo liitherto 
and brought here by a chance pilgrimage, is proposed for me; and 
Auunda^ Tura, and the old Jo.see will liavo it so. Yes, it is a curinii.s 
eoincidcnco indeed; but lot me test these fbrmulBe again ; there may 
1)0 error.” * . 

While l,ho Shastree is busy with some curiously ahstmso calcula¬ 
tions upon his own and the other horoscope ho is considering, we 
must digress a little, to show by ivhat steps Gnnga’s plans, roughly 
shadowed out to Moro Trinimul, as we have recorded, were ajipa- 
rently fast approaching a satisfactory completion. 

Negotiations had been satisfactorily opened by Anuitda with Sukya 
Bye, the aunt of Moro Trimmul. This lady had, indeed, already 
become a groat favourite with Anunda and Tara, and she had been 
guided iu her intercourse with them by the directions of Gungr 
Kventiially, tlie question of marriage, or otherwise, having passe 
the ladies favourablv, rested wnth the Shastree himself. 

The contrivances by which this result had been bronght about werr 
apparently too simple to cause suspicion. Yet they had been produced 
by carefully designed arrangement It was first of all necessary t« 
get Sukya Bye and Anunda acquainted, and this was brought aboul^ 
et the temple on the night of the ceremonies of the last fnU moon. 
The wife of the chief priest had the power to render the perform- 
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k-vnce of the necessary worship convenient to any one she ploaweU* 
*ohe could direct special attendance by assistant priests on her 
friends, and could reserve scats for them, on which they could st^e 
md hear to the best idvanta<^e. So as Sukya Bye, whoso hf^ure 
ind dress bespoke her rank and I'espectability, was apparently vainly 
mdcavounng to reach the shrine to make her offerings with other 
women,—Gunga, seeing her Imstlcd and pushed about, assisted her 
as far as possible; and, feigning to bo unable to do more, appealed 
to Anunda, who had herself noticed t})a old lady’s fitragglos, for 
assistance to her. 

Sukya Bye was one 'with whom it was no degradation to be seen asso¬ 
ciating. Her tidl figure, dressed in the richest of plain silk garments, 
and the lieavy gold rings she wore round her arms, wrists, and 
onkh's, betokened wealth, as did her shaved head that she was a 
' idow; and the stout Mahratta serving-men, who, armed with sword 
buckler, attended her, proved that she was of some rank, certainly 
very respectable position. 

' . Gunga had left her under Aimnda’s care, and ere tho ceremony 
as concluded the ladies had bocomo excellent friends. It will bo 
'ini'inbered that Anunda herself was from tho western provinces ol 
le Dekhan, and tho dialect and iniunaiion of the lady Sukya sounded 
,ieasantly in her ears. Questions were asked, some mutual acquaint-' 
nict‘3 discovered, and a visit by Anunda soon followed. 

Moro Trimmul, his aunt, and sister, lived or lodged but a short dis¬ 
tance from tho Shastree and it soon came to pass that tlio ladies 
vnsited cacli other frequently. Sukya had a point to gam, so had her 
niece Kadha, and both worked in concur,*- with tho ‘girl Gunga, to 
whom whatever happened was related. Her fro.sh mstnictions from 
day to day guided them perfectly, not only to gaining the good will 
of mother and daughter, but of establishing a more affectionate in¬ 
terest m tlfbir concerns than would otherwise have arisen out of a 
common acquaintance. 

Sukya, proud of her own birth and connGoti<!lbs, found Anunda 
perfectly in accord with herself on tliat subject. Slie saw the wealth 
fnd comfort of the house, she led Anunda to detajl their doincstjc 
varcs, and offered her sympathy, which was accepted. “ Ah, y<-s, if 
he Shastree would only marry again ! ” said Anunda f-o her in eon- 
.fidonce, “and there should bo a son bom, they would take liim to 
Benares and devote him to Siva, Tliey had wealth; yet without 
this it was a weight and a care to them, which increa.sed rather 
than diminished.” ' 

Daring these visits of confidence between the ciders, Tara and 
Badha had their own pleasant time too, and Tara’s trustful nature was 
easily won by tho other. Badlia was ignorant, it was true, but she 
was to aJJ appearance open-hearted and simple, and she soon learned 
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to JEcijfTi that reverJmtial yet intimate association with the l>cantifnl ^ 
widow and h«*r mother, which Gunga counselled, and which was; 
intieed.necessary to the success of the whole scheme. ' » 

For some days Anuntla made no coTnmttniCf|.tion to Rnkya Bye of 
the subject n(jar«st her licart; but as she saw the intimacy of the 
two girls' imTcase, and that the int<Toonr.so had s'rvcd to turn Tara’s 
thoughts into new (diannels, and also that she herself, a.s she gradu¬ 
ally gained stnugth, alway.s found some pndoxt for a dady visit to 
her young trieud, the thought gradually pressed the more upim her 
mind, that here was a connection wldch was most dt'sirable for her 
husband ; ami, finally, the question alone remained, whether lladlia’s 
famdy would consent. 

Tara had no objection either. Indeed, from the first sight of Radha’s 
present cxtreiiie beauty, and promise of its development—from her 
n'sjiectful, nay rovorentinl, demeanour to her mother, and her ap¬ 
parently loving trustfiilnes.s of herself —she, too, hetran tu think that 
a belter selection could not ho made, if her father were willing to 
take a sei'oud wife, than this girl Ro .slii' grew to wish it, i 

Therefore, with rnueh exliortation to jirivacy, and in the fullest 
assurance of eonlidence, Aminda had ventured to ask Sukya Bye, 
after all reservt'had Ix'en broken down, wlu ther the allianee might be 
ho[ied for. She dwelt at length upon her husband’s aecomplisliraents 
and his wealth. lie was no|i old, many men marrioil far beyond 
his age. Money w'as no object - it Ciuild be paid if necessary; and 
shu liers<‘lf would be a.s a motbor, and Tiinx a sister, to the now wife, 
III short, Aiumda opened her whole heart to her new friend, and in 
the cud found the sympathy .she had ixpeeted. Yes, the moreSukya 
Bye eonsylereii the matter, the more, us she told Anunda, was she 
convinced it woiihl be an admirable arrangi'inont, Iladlia had once 
been betrothed ns a mere child , the person had died lately, else 
they were to have Ix'en married this year. Delay had cjcurred be¬ 
cause the intended liusband was poor He had not siilficient to pay 
the exjii'tises of the ceremonies Then Radha’s father had died, then 
her intiiher, wheiiMoro Trimmul wais as yet a youth. He had made 
no proWsion for liis sister. How could he ? Ro sho remained im- 
marrieil. Anotlier conncetioii must have been sought for this year, 
juid Anunda'.s proposal xvas admirably timed. 

Now, nil this was tnio enough in some respects, but not entirely, 
[t was enough, hdw'cver, for two persons to believt', whoso affections 
wore already enlisted in the progn.ss of t,ho nuitler; and such in- 
quiries a.«t they could make from people who knew Wyc, confirmed 
what had been told them by their, new acquaintance. Was the girl 
herself willing ? Apparently sho was. And sho received, wdth all 
thu iKislifIllness and interest neccssery to the occasion, the proposal 
made to her by Tara on the part of her mother. Aminda had 
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\ad her fears on this subject, lest the yourfg and beautifat* girl 
should refuse to ratify -wliat her aunt had proposed; but beyond 
a natural shyness there seemed no jobjection. • • 

One doubt only remained,—were the horoscopes of the parties in 
good aerordanee ? “Moro Tinmmul,” Siikya Bye said, “ ^;onld never 
consent to give hi| sister wliere the planets did not provide good’for¬ 
tune—in short, till he was satisRcd there was no ceremonial objec-* 
tion or direct hindrance. And before the proposition was made to 
/Ihe Shastn'e—before, in short, the men were to discuss the proposed 
arrarigeinent, Moro Trimmul wislusd to see the Shastree's horoscope, 
in order that the last point of doubt should be removed.” Ho also 
would give his sister’s to the Shastree, if the proposal were to bo per¬ 
severed in. 

Very unsuspectingly, therefore, did Anunda take tlio scheme of 
her husband's nativity, his Junnm Putr,” from the casket in which 
it was kc]it, and, with many injunctions as to its safety, gave it tb 
Sukya Bye. It wn,s not hnig detained; and she was gnitified by 
shearing that the Josee, scatt'd in an adjoining apartment, coriaid<‘red it 
a most happy f>u(\ “Might he copy a few portions? they bad boon 
so admirably calt‘uliit(‘(l.” And tho damo had no objection. 

Certainly tho plan had been well bud, and as yet well oxocutod. 
No vciy deep persuasions wore necessary with these simplo uriRus* 
peefing people. Tlie mother and daughter liad yielded long ago; 
and the result of the examination of the Shastree’s Junum Putr 
had removed tho last olistaelo which concerned him. The irflattci*; us 
arranged, should be broken to him that evening on his return from 
tlio temple. And the lady Sukya snggest^’d that he tdiould examine ‘ 
her ni(‘ce’s lioroscope as corroborative of Ins own. * • 

So Mori^ Trimmul had that day put tho finishing touch to his 
work. He had been concealed wlien the lady Aniiiida brought the 
paper we hi^vc mentioned; ho liad rapidly copied the pnne]];d points 
in tho table, and notod all the most remarkable of the latter indica¬ 
tions exhibited; and he knew that, before evening, ho eouid prepare 
a corre.sponding document regarding his sister, which the Shasiree 
himself could not detect. This was a hraneh of seic'nee which Moro 
Trimmul had studied deeply; ami it was with perfect confidence that 
he followed tho astrological eombiiiations relating to the Shastree, 
and constTiicted, yet not with too minute dehiil, tho table in his 
bister’s name. 

Pew Hindu parents care to have the Junum Putr, or “birlh letter,” 
of their daughbirs worked out; but after Moro Trimmul had liast 
^he table iteelf on an imaginary date of birth, two years later ilian 
the real age of his sister, and as if it had b(‘en done carelessly and 
^ben abandoneii, he followed up several df the formulte indicated, 
j^leaviug the last incomplete. He felt assumed, therefore, when the 
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papop was sulraiitted to tlie JShastree, that ho would himself cawy 
out the last calculation, which had boon so arranged as to lead to 
the present time, and to a combination with his own. 

All had been hnishod. The paper on whic^ it wms written was 
new, but it was not paper of that part of the country; it was from 
his own district. An urnainental border was quiiiklj drawn round 
•it, in red, black, and yellow lin(^s; the signatures of the witnesses 
to his sister’s original and true Junum Putr were cfirefully copied ; 
finally, the whole document was held over wood-smoke till it was 
of a proper brown colour, then rubbed and frayed at the edges, and 
creased here and there as if it had been often examined ; and, lastly, 
it whs perfumed with camphor to remove the smell of wood-smoke, 
and witli the odour of benzoin and sw'ect pastille. No one, witliont 
much dilBculty, could have doiectod the forgery; and, without sus¬ 
picion, the Shastreo had set himself to w’ork out the problem left 
unfinished—^the occupation which w'O have already noted. 

On leaving their friends, after this early visit, in which the Junnm 
Putr was taken, Anunda and Tara had determined to lose no further 
time in breaking the math’r to the Shastreo. It w'as a fortunate dny, 
as they had been told by the old a.strologer, the 8hastr(‘e’s friend, 
whom they had consulted as they went, home; whatever t hey did ivas 
sure to prosper. The Shnstreo was in good humour with himself, 
W'illi them, and with the world generally, and for many rea.sons. 
His greatest care about Tara had been removed. She liad been ac¬ 
cepted a's a votary of the goddess, and liad already recovered from 
her excitement, lie had written with others a joint petition to the 
■“Swami” on the subject,,and she had been duly rccogni'/ed by her 
e]>irituul prince. No fc-ar of reproach now existed ; and if the Shas- 
tn*e had at first winced at the idea (if his daughter lieeoming a 
Moorleo, n public votary at the teinjile, the fooling was passing aw ay. 
Tlu? gods forbid she should become as otlier girls, wdio were de¬ 
voted to the temple soi-vico! No; she desired to bo pure, and should 
continue so. 

The long and expensive journey to Nassnk, or wor.se, to Ronare.s, 
had been saved, and half a year’s rent had ju.st come in from hi.s 
estate, Tlic erop.s were fine; there were no remissions needed; prict's 
were high, and the rent hail been, punctnally paid. The pi-oduce rd 
the gardens and farms was also good this year, and the fees and 
duos from pilgrims wore abundant. This was a special year for 
pilgrimages to the shrine, and full moon after full moon the crowd 
would increase. 

“What ar'e we to do with it, all ?” Anunda would ask, as day^ 
after day the bag containing the Shastroe’s dues was brought from 
tlie temple by the attendAnt clerk, or as her husband gave over to 
her the liberal gifts presented to him by wealthy visitorB to the 
shrine. 
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Afi she asked tliis question of him, the Shasfcree laua^hcd, and told 
her it must increase, for the Now Riitroo, or nine nights of the^god- 
dess, then coming on, were attended by a wonderful conjimetioiv of 
planets foreboding ^marvellous events, and wliich could not indi oil 
occur again in many years—indeed, not under less than a cycle, 
'riierc would be tihousands upon thousands of worshippers then*; and 
tlic gain would be enormous. What, indeed, -were they to do with 
it. all ? “We must spend it upon poor Brahmuns, dig wells in desert 
places, and give marriage portions—all good works, and pleasing io 
the gf'ds: what have Brahinuus to do with wealth ? ” said the 
Shastree. 

“ Nay; but we will have a marriage at home,” thought Annnda; 
and from the time the alliance was slinped into form she began to 
hoaril every rupee she could got. Never had the gardc’iiers found her 
HO active iji coming down to Sindphul to look after tVio frnifand; 
vogi'tables in the garden there. Never had the selltTS in the Bassar 
known her io be so keen after the returns of sale. As she said to 
herself, if there is a marriage, roy lord shall have a good one. j 

This very plethora of wealth brought about the (juestion with her 
husband “ What can we do with it ? ” ho said one day, on receiving 
an nmiMially large gift, 

“ We will marry you,” said the wife. Tara and T have determined 
upon it ill our own minds; and oh, my dear liononred husband, you 
are not to object! We have kept this from you as yot, but if yotf' 
will agree, wo have found a tr<‘aaure, a jewel, such as wc can. give 
to you. and be pr«>iid and tlmnkful to see you wear.” ' 

There was no circumlocution in the matUir. Anunda, watchxnjf 
her opporiiiuity, as a wife best knows how hi do, had gone direct to 
T.ho point, and, seconded by Tara, hud smoothed away all difiicuj^s 
and won the victory. f,|» 

Tlio Slyistroc made bat on(^ condition—tli.it which Moro Trimmul 
had expected, snd for wliieh he liad provided. “1 care not fur 
wealth or ftir beauty,” he said to his wife. “ Wo are rich—too rich; 
and thou, Anumla, art more beautiful than ever; but the ‘birth 
letter ’ must accord ; and she must bo jiure and high in hlood.” 

So Anunda had told him that, as to the first, she Would ask for the 
“birth letter,” and hope it would be good; as to the second, wha' 
doubt at all? She could vouch for good birtli, as good as tluir 
own, and for wealth if that were needed. 

Now, therefore, that the matter all hinged upon the fitness or 
otherwise of Hadha’s “ birth letter,” and the last link in Anunda’s 
chain was to be completed or for cyor broken, it may bo conceived that 
.'’he awaited her huslknd’s decision on the subject with much anxiety. 
He had requested not to be disturbed while h^lpade the examination. 
So Antmda and Tara waited witliin^ The outer door of tho court 
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1:^ fastened as Trell as that of the scbool, and he was, as we 
found him at" the boginninjij of this chapter, alone on his dais, ab¬ 
sorbed in the contents of the document before liim. 

“ Yes,” he said again aloud, “ that it is strangely coincident, there 
can be no doubt. Again and again 1 haTO clioc*Ked iltcae formulae, 
and tiioy arc right, and tlic abandoned calculation Jeads direct into 
rny own. }l(», Taia! Auunda!” he cried, “bring my Jiinum Pair, 
quick; 1 need it,” And Aniinda took it, and, laying it before him, 
did not venture to stay or to sjieak; but she saw by the expression 
of bis fa<;e that iu; was deeply interested, and she again withdrew. 

He opened it, that strange shadowing of his life which, with a 
fascination ho could not resist, ho had occasionally examined, yet 
without daring to pry into the future. Enough that ho could follow 
the past as nearly ns might bo from the fallible nature of the science. 
'Now, he laid both papers together; and hi.s eye pa.s.sed from one to 
‘ another rapidly, as liis ehest heaved and his pulses throbhod with 
an exeitemeut to, wliich he had long hei n a stranger, forcing from 
,hiin the exclamatious of wonder which wc liiive ri'i’orded. 

“ Marvellous and niystcnons agi'iits in our exist(*nc:(‘,” ho continued, 
“who can withstand ye ? wlio can ri'luse your directions? Hero 1 
boTV before yc, () mystic fates, lead mo a.s ye wull; this happiucss, 
aided by those heavenly indiciitiotis, [ dare not resist. Aminda! 
Tara! () wife! 0 child I ” he continued as they entered, stretching 
out his hands towarils thorn, “ be it as ye will, bt'Ioved! ” 

Tliiit wa.s a happy evening h>r the tlireo. It was not too late to 
ratify the act, and then the fircparations w<<rc soon made. A few 
lumps of sngar-eiiudy and some spicc's vyerii placed on a silver salver, 
find garlands of frt'sh flowers proenred from tho flowor-selh^rs. 
Annuda dro.ssed hers(*lf in one of her host sints, and Tara put on a 
simple now garinent hditting hor position, Sevoral of the servants 
who had suspected tlie matter, yionrod forth their congratulations. 
A mamago, with all tho now clothus, and feasting; oh, it would bo 
delightful! And now the bctridhal sugar was to be tiiken, so the 
matter was decided. Might they accompany the lady? Yes, they 
were all to come, and one was to go and jireparn the lady Sukya; 
and so, linally, priH'eded by a pipe and tabor, the little procession went 
forth into tho street. 

No concealment now. As tho neighbours gathered at their doors 
they knew why the*lady Anunda and Tara went forth. Some won¬ 
dered, somo sneered; but tho majority-thought Anunda wise. The 
Slmstreo was tp marry again, |;^nd there might again bo a male child 
in the house. 

The preparation by Sukya had ^en made, and the ^rl Kadha, 
dressi'd by her aunt rtind Giwiga, who was there, in a nch saree of 
orange tuid gold, with wreaths of dowers hanging kbout her, had 
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been placed on the dais in the house where they lodged. S1|^ wore 
heavy ornaments of gold, and Anniida felt proud of her seleet.i6n for 
her lord, as well for Radha’s great beauty as for tho weiiHii of which 
she had evidonco. • No, sho was no common girL Here were no 
crowds of poor relations; even money was needless; but they would 
be too well bi-edtto i-efuse it. 

So tlioy were. Tho music continued to play a merry measum 
*^cd to tho ceremony. Tho girl’s forehead was marked with tho 
s£^fod colours ; a fragrant paste rubbed upon her hands and arms, 
neck and bosom, by Annnda and Tara. liico and other gram, 
emblems of fertility, sjirinklod over her head, money poured into her 
lap, and sugar put into her mouth; while the sacred hymn and 
incarihation from tho Veda was ehantod by Tara and her motlior, 
and joined in by those who had colloctt'd around. 

Then all w'ent into tho household tom[)lu of the dwelling and paid, 
their adoration to JJliowaiu and Lukslirnoo, niid the rite was tinisued, 
lladha Mim tliu betrotlied wife of Vyas Shastree. 

“ Alsyst thou bo hapi>y, O my sister! ” said Moro Trimmnl, who,* 
though present, had not interfen'd further than to direct tho core- 
monies. “ Surely ibis i.s a fortunate day for us all. Now I go to 
rbe iemjilo to lay my olTerings before tho Mother, and, with yflur 
J^{‘l■mls.‘^ioll, lady, 1 will visit the Shaslreo lo-niori'ow. Long have I 
ilesired to know him, for the fame uf his learning has gone far ami 
wiile ; but who would make a sircingor known to him ? and surely it 
IS providential that our,houses have thus been unitod,” * 

'• You w'Jl bo welcome, sir,” said Anunda, as she rose to take her 
departure. * * ' 


CHAPTER VI. 

Anunua was not a person to allow useless time to elajise between tlio 
aseertairie'd necessity of any act and its completion, and tho [irepani- 
tioii for the maiTiago w'ent on merrily. What stores of flour, and 
rice and ghee, and eondiraents were laid in ! Whal gorgcnnis ilresscs 
selected! Ah, young English ladies, and indeed I may include 
mothers also, who may read these pages, you' are not to believe tliat 
wedding trousseaux are confined to your own country and society I 
Very far from it. A young Hmdu lady, or Maliomoflan either—> 
there is not much to choose between them in this respect—is as full 
of hope of a liberal, a handsome, outfit on her marriage, os any 
fashionable young lady of Belgravia or Mayfair; and bolievo me^ 
as propottionably delighted if it be so. * ^ 

Thera^ was much to spend, and no grudging. So one old t' V 
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seller Juad been dispatched to Sholapoor, and another to Wyrag; one 
to Ifi^lclroog also, then a largo camp and emporium: and the resp.lt’waa, 
as we may .say, an overplus of riches. It was hard to select from 
the bales on bales which were sent up from the sj^ops; still, piece by 
piece, the dresBes accumulated, and were indeed lovely. Silk and 
cold’sareos*; silk and cotton mixed; plain cotton Mlith silk borders; 
bodice pieces, stiff with gold and brocade—all betokening wealth 
and comfort. No milliner lequired hero. The garments of one 
piece, only remarkable for tbelt richness and diversity of colour and 
pattern, were sncli as wore, and are still, worn by tho bolter classes 
of society. Anuuda was determined that no fault could bo found 
with her own and Tara’s soloction, and certainly it was better to bo 
on the liberal side. 

Then how busy tho goldsmiths wore! lu the Shastrcc’s school court, 
half-a-dozon men, sometimes more, were to be seen sitting over pans 
of charcoal, blowpipe in hand, beating silver or gold on small anvils, 
and fashioning them into massive and quaintly beautiful ornaments 
lAnunda had given some of her old things to bo broken up and 
re-made. AVc will not say lunv many ounces of virgin gfild were 
added, but boro too tho good lady was liberal—^very liberal j and 
Tara, of her own accord, had added from her own store some 
vtflliable jewels. Yes, tbo arrangements for the marriage were to 
be piishod on ; it must bo coroph'ted within a month, for after that, 
there was a “ gntt ” or planetary conjunction averse to mamage, 
whicli wtBH to last long. As yet the day had not been fixed, but it 
must soon bo ; and tho Shastree was passive when it was mentioned. 
Not so those with whom h^ had now irrevocably connected himself. 

* On the .otlK^r side, jinqiamtions had boon as active, tliongli 
simpler. Moro Trimmul’s object was haste, and ho hud desired 
his auut and sister to spare nothing within their means Strangers 
as they were in tho town, they found the girl Gunga, with whom, 
since the cer(*mony at tho temple, Sukya I3yo bad become intimate, 
a very useful ally. She knew what Anunda w'as preparing. Her 
gossips^—tho flower-sellers, the cloth-mernliants, and the goldsmiths— 
detailed all that wi^i being done,, and to aunt and niece they were 
amply satisfuetory. They knew the Shastree was wealthy, but tho 
profusion they heard of surprised them. 

“The Shavstroo loves thee, girl,” the lady Sukya would say. “He 
will spend his wealth on thee. What lucky chance brought us here, 
who con tell? else who would have'cared for thee? To whom 
wuld we hate given thee ? JBe csontent; he is not old; ho will 
love thee, for thou art beautiful. Wait and sea” 

Truly she was so! Not Tara’s tranquil, pensive beauty; not 
Anumla’s even in her primeC This girl wras very different f{om both. 
^She was dai-ker than either—|k>.warm, richly-tinted, deoi^ golden 
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brown, with a skin like velvet j a small head, oval face—pfrhaps 
more roiind than oval—^and a mass of thick wavy hair, which, if 
loosened, fell far below her waist, curling at the ends; a low‘broad 
forehead, strongly maiked arched eyebrows, and a nose straight 
and delicate in otftline, wore perhaps the ordinary possessions of 
a good-looking, well-bred Mahi-atla girl; but the eyes and mouUi 
were more remarkable, because they gave an index to her character. 

“ Wc will not tell what she is like,” Anunda said, as her husband 
frequently asked her of liadlia, for as yet bo had not seen her. 
Perhaps he was indilTeront on the subject, yet hardly so; it would 
have been unnatuml not to care at all. Certainly, as the days 
passed, the Shastree grow somewhat curious, and he had to wait 
many more ere he should see her. 

“Content thyself, husband,” Anunda would say, os he questioned 
her; “ I have told iheo she is beautiful, else 1 had not noticed 
her: she hsith a shape like a nymph, eyes like a doer, and a moutli 
like tlisit of Kiimdeo. What need to say more? Wait and soo.” 
So the Shastrec waited patiently. Another would have followock 
the girl—contrirod to see lair by some means not perhaps over 
Bcrupnlously; but the Sliastree was very houourablu, and such an 
nltcriifitive did not even suggest itself to him. , 

But they were right. What Anunda bad noticed, and Tarn too, 
wei'p only the eyes and mouth and the figure. Who could pass 
i.ht‘m by iinlieeded ? Such eyes—So largo, so soft in their velvet 
blackness when at rest, yet if excited, how different! The Jo)ig,.lhiok 
lashes, which were positively heavy in character, shaded them ordi¬ 
narily, and produced a sofh dreamy effect; but it the gii’l looked 
u]), or w^as interested, or suddenly rousdll, these eyes seemed to glow 
iiitornally, and to assume a character almost oppressively’fascinating. 

Kadha well knew their power. since slic was a cliild sho had boon 
told of the beauty of her <*yes, and she believed it—ntiv, added to 
their (^xpfession by slightly staining the inner portion of her oycUds, 
which gave to the already licavy lashes a softer character if the eyes 
wi're at rest, or incri*ase<i their effect if tlicy were excited. Lately a 
habit had grown upon licr of contracting her brows, and dilating her 
eyes till their cf£e<*t was almost fierce, which Ixith her brother and 
aunt had tried to check, bat it did not leave ber easily. Sometimes 
it gave place to a look of dreamy languor inexpressibly touching, and 
so sorrowful in cliaraeier that, had the gii*l been older, it might havo 
been attributed to some great grief lying at ber heart, or some pain¬ 
ful recollection. As it was, it was unsuspected, except l>y those who 
knew the cause. 

The mouth followed the eyesf. When they were excited by an^ 
emotion, the lips at once closed and lyere firmly compressed; 
ordinarily they remained a little open in the centre, slmwing 
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w>iite, pare, and glistening with a pearly Instre. The lips were full, 
red, flihd moist—^the upper deeply arched and cnrred, with the 
comers falling back into deep dimples; yet the month was small and 
delicate, pouting, and decidedly voluptuous when at rest or smiling, 
yet capable of being hardened into an expression of self-will and 
obstinacy, which indicated an inflexible determination should there 
be occasion to exercise it. No wonder that, seeing ber in her most 
pHaeablo moods—-for the girl from the first had appeared charmed by 
the prospect of her marriage—^Anunda and Tam had been captivated 
by beauty so remarkable. It would have boon well, perhaps, could 
they have seen the face under other expressions, and so been saved 
from what, under different circumstances, had an irresistible fjis- 
cinotion. 

Need her figure be described ? Being younger than Tara, there 
was not the same development of fortn. The arms and tliroat were 
• less rounded, yet the lines were as graceful and full of promise of 
perfection as hors. Eventually they would be about the same height 
—Badha, perhaps, a shade taller, and both slighter than Anunda 
■bvOT had boon. Her hands and feet were small and beautifully formed, 
more so, perhaps, than Tara’s; they were indeed, remarkable features 
in her figure—so much so that, as Tara was bathing licr one day, and 
washing them, sho had hold them to her lips and kissed them in 
succession involuntarily. 

It was difficult to toll her age.* Her “ birth letter” told the Sliastrco 
sho was not yet twelve. Had she exceeded much that age, to theii* 
knowledge, Anunda would have objected to the marriage; indeed, she 
conld not have bi'cn married at all. But she was in reality four¬ 
teen, nay more. [ Sf)metime8i when her features relaxed, her eyes soft 
and dreamy, her mouth smiling, and her whole face assuming a 
loving tenderness of cxj)rcssion, she appeared hardly tbe age she was 
said to bo; but when there was any change, and the rigid look already 
noticed took its place, sho appeared considerably older. ’ 

Now, Anunda was by no means desirous of a very young girl for 
her hnslwind’s new wife. IVIany had been offered of very tender 
age imleed, whom she liad invariably declined. She could not be 
troubled with a child ; and if a thought that Radlia might be older 
than sho was represented to be, ever crossed her mind, a bright spnlc, 
a tender caress from the girl nt once removed the donbt, and restored 
confidence. As to her figure, it did but furnish earnest of mature 
development. And were not many girls precocious ? She ha d been 
so heraelf. Yes, Badha was very beantiiul; and, as day after day 
passed, Anunda longed the mbro for the time when she should be 
able to clothe her in one of those gorgeous dresses, to deck her with 
flowers and jewels, and to present her to her husband a bride worthy 
‘ hiDji—^Worthy of her own affection—^the most precious‘gift sho 

Jd 9EU|)ke to him. 
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We have said that Badha was older than she was represented— 
and perhaps a brief sketch of'her previous history is noodful. .'She 
had been an indulged and precocious child, of a vain, vteak, but 
beautiful mother. Hor father, one of the hereditary Joseos, or 
astrologers, of Wyet had died some years before, and her mother 
shortly after him.| Moro Trimmul, on succeeding to the care of* the 
house, had given (marge of his sister to liis aunt, and betaken himself, 
to the company of certain wild associates, with whom, from Ids 
powers of learning, he had become an especial favourite. The head 
of theso was the Rajah Sivaji, whoso rapid career to independence 
was one of the remarkable events of the times j and the wiW exploits 
of the young prince, Ins raids against the Moghuls and Mahomedans 
in general, had long since enlisted the sympathies of the Mahratta 
people. 

Sivaji’s early career had been dissolute, hnt that was a venial fault 
among the people, IIis companions were the young Mahratta gentry, 
—yoornen, and farmers, whom ho best loved to draw about liim; 
above all, young Bvahmuns who would join him, whether as priests 
or soldiers, or both, in hia wild enterjjriscs. Moro Trimmul was one 
of these— Olio who had grown into his deepest confidence. So long 
as Moro’s father lived, he had in some degree restrained his soi>, 
but his private meetings with his pnneo wore still frequent; and iti 
the plajs and recitations, of which Sivaji was passionately fond, 
Moro was generally an actor and reciter. Thus it was that Sivaji 
trequently came to Wye, and put up at the Josec’s house; twid so ho 
came to know Radha--a'beautiful child then, whom ho could caress 
without hindrance. Ho a Mahratta, she a Brahmun-^ny union was 
impossible; and yet she grow to bo more*thau interosting,to him as 
biie advanced in age. 

Eventually Radha’s betrothed husband died. Other olTors w'erc 
made for her, but were always refused, so peremptorily, tL.it people 
believed the report designedly set afoot by her brother and Snkya 
Bye, that sho was to be married to a distant relative who, now absiint 
on pilgrimages, would return and claim her, or she would liave to 
be taken to him. And so the girl grew, the time for marriage 
passed, and the Rajah’s visits, often clandestine, were oncouroged by 
aunt and nephew, with what nltimate hope of result might ho iiua- 
ginecl. Tet both were careful there should lie no scandal. 

Perhaps their scheme might have succeeded had not,Sivaji himself, 
now feeling his way to power, seen the peril of the conncctnm. Was 
she wife or widow, there might have beyii fewer scruples, hnt, an un- 
Hoarried Brahmun girl would be a burden, a disgrace, which he dared 
nob encouliter—one that would not fail to be resented by the priests, 
whom it waa his aim to gain. He could not spare one so devoted, so 
able, and So unscrupulous as Moro Trimmul, nor could he replace 
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>iiTn ho noedcd xnatiy such, and he loved him too much to break 
with him on this point. 

It waa a hard struggle. But the young prince, whose firm will and 
•self-control finally won him a kingdom, successfully resisted the op¬ 
portunities deliberately ofEcrod. As the girl grew, as his intercourse 
with the house became more and more unresorvpd, it was clear to 
-him that her love for him was growing as part of her existence. The 
girl, for whom he had always a kind word and free greeting, who 
claimed the privilege of serving “her Rajah,” when ho put up at their 
house, beeanio by degrees shy and reserved; cried if he spoke kindly 
to lUir, and trembled if he approached her. Ho could not bo mistaken 
in those c^^es: they told their own story—^love. 

Under such circumstances, among such people, love is passion. 
It has no medium except in matnrer age and constant association. 
Tho girl—still a child in years—loved deeply, pas.sionately; and as 
she gnsw older, month by month, day by day, the news of her prince’s 
oxjdoits, now bogiuuing to bo sung in ballads through tho country, 
excited her f earf u II 3 ’. Her aunt and brot her hud deteoied her in mori- 
than one attempt to escape to bim, and, fearful of the result, had prt'- 
vonfed it. Had he taken her awa^’, would they have pursued ? 
Surlily not; but ho was careful—ho admitted liis owu clangor to him- 
tfcilf—and ho gradually avoided the house, though ho clung tlie mori’ 
closely to Moro Tnmmul. Radha found means to send oecasiona! 
messages to liim—a child’s love, a child’s yearning for him wore told 
to him; and wo know that, in some instances, a child’s love—^th(‘r< 
and here tho same—is mon* pa.ssioiiate, becfiuso moro pure and more 
absorbing, tluwi a woinau’s. What was marriage to her? If sh« 
could only bo’ with her Rajah—to servo him, to live with him, to 
ride, nay, to figlit witli him—she would go, or die. 

The last time feJiva ji had scon her she had grown desperate. She 
had never spoken so to him liofore; but she had told hiqi she must 
die if hr* dni not take her awa^'. “Nay, but I will come with thco,” 
she crieil, “ oven if thou cast me out among thy servants.” And he 
confided this to her brother, “ For my sake,” ho said, impressively, 

“ if not for thine and hers, keep her safe; take her away and have 
her married; tho farther away from hence tho bettor. It is no use 
speaking to her. Moro Trimmul* save me from the tomjitation, thy¬ 
self from the contumely this would bring upon ns. I know what is in 
thy heart; but, beautiful as she is, it cannot be.” 

So a plan was quickly arranged’ between them. Moro had an 
intimate acquaintance with i.he Mahratta gentry’ of tho Dekhan, and 
he was d< 3 spatched to canvass tjhem. This ^necessitated journeys • 

from place to place. He was well provided with money, and ho 
ti^voiled, as one under vows of pilgrimage, to different shrines. Thus 
Opportunity might occur for marling Hadha; and, leaving all ser- 
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vants behind him but a few* men in whom he had perfect confidence, 
he took his aunt Sukya Bye with him as protection to his sister. ;No 
one cared to inquire who the young prince’s envoy and counsellor 
was, or what his funnily affairs were. Enough that he had a sister 
and an aunt with him, and w'as conducting his secret mission with 
admirable policy a id adthess. 

Thus he at, length arrived at Tooljapoor alone. The rainy season 
had set in, and travelling was no longer pleasant or easy. The 
town was a good position for his purpose, and there wore many rich 
families and lanilh<.»lders in the “ IhlU Ghaut ” province to bo 
brought over. For a time he secluded himself, and lived humbly 
m a hired lodging or in one of the courts of the temple. Here ho 
had soon Gunga, and here also he daily watched Tara as she and her 
mothf'r performed their worship. Even thus early the advantage of 
marrying his sister to tho fciliastreo, of whoso household cire-um- 
stances Gunga had told Jura, had appeared most desirable; bnt as his 
]>assiou for I'ara grew, it was a thing to bo accomplished at all 
iiazards. Gunga did not ap])ear able to help him, for it was clear 
Lliat neither tho Shastroc nor his wife iioticod the inferior priestoHses 
of her classj and Tura never spoke to them. Ho theridoro sccim'-d 
a good house for some months, and sent for his aunt and lladlu 
irora Pundorjioor, where ho had loft them: and, till their arnvul', 
had busied liiraself in obtaining local information for the f urthoiunco 
of liis future de.sigiLS. 

On leaving their horae at Wye, and after Radlia’s first paroxysms 
of disappoiiitraeiit were past, Sukya Bye and Moit) Trimraul liad in¬ 
structed tho girl what to do. «■ Pcrhajis, in despair of accomplishing 
her ends, or with the desire of all Hindu girls for an early Settle¬ 
ment, she was an apt seliolar. Badha was to deny all knowledge of 
her age, to assume a childish demeanour, to acquiosi'o motlestly, and 
as she saw other girls do, if she were proposed for, fSho was 
Iksured she would be given to none but a man of wealth—her beauty 
would secure her this. If possible he should bo young ; but this was 
a dijflieult point, and wbat matter if ho wore old ? She could liave 
jewels, rich clothes, an establishment of her own—«ho would have 
all these secured to her, and afterwards would be her own mistri'ss 

But if ‘•ho refused, or opposed these efforts in her behalf, she 
would soon be too old to bo assisted at all. As it was, few would 
Iwlieve her to be wiiliin tho marriageable period for Brahmun girls. 
In a year, nay less, her marriage would bo impossible, and she must 
^be treated like a widow, shaven and,degraded, or mamed to a 
dagger,* and turned ipto a temple ,to shift for hersolf. 

* Female ,,devotees are married to a sword or dagger, as emblematioal of onion 
to the divinity to which they have he^ devoted. 
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Was it wonderful that the girl submitted to, naj, even assisted in, 
the\r decoptions, or that those eyes looked dreamily after her own 
prince, while her spirit, chafing within, carried her, in thosc’moments 
of abstraction, away into his glorious mount|iaa, to be loved and 
caressed as she felt ho, and he only, CQuld love and caress het if 
she* were with him ? 


CHAPTER VIL 

ApI'ER preparations for the Shastroe’s marriage had been actively 
comiiionced on both sides, there was no further hindrance. Moro 
Trimmul having been made known to the Shastree by Anunda, as 
she had promised, the two men soon found a day m the calendar, so 
far unexceptionable as regarded planetary influences, that they at 
once fixed upon it; and the ladies, having b(‘on constjlted, declared 
there were no objections or hindrances now, for on both sides of 
the houses everything was prepared. 

Moanwliile his new acquaintance was a delightful addition to 
Vyaa Shastree’s circle of friends. Who more accomplished for his 
age than Moro Trirnmul, more faseiuatiiig in manner, or astute m 
argnment and judgment ? Jle had not the refined beauty of his 
sister, except that his eyes were, like hers, largo, soft, and very black, 
with the same habit of dilation, relaxing into an almost womauish 
tenderness: but when aroused, their excited expression was infinitely 
more fierce than Hadha’s^even to sarage oruolty. The mouth was 
always coarse and sensual, but tJu're was at least good-bumour about 
it if lie were not angered, and a strength of cliai’acter in the 
countenance which could not bo mistaken. Now, nothing occurred 
to cause even a passing cloud, and the days which, iutorveiu'd 
between the betrothal and the marriage wero plc.asant.ly spent by 
all. Even Radha was interested, and clung more closely to Tara 
than ever; for with Anunda., as with her annt, she preserved the 
habitual reserve and respect required by their positions. 

“I will go to the temple, daughter,” said Anunda one evening, 

“ and keep thy father there. Do thou bring Radha here, and let 
her look at tho dresses and jewels; if there is anything she wants 
in addition, tell mo, and we will get it.” The good lady could not 
do too much. 

Nind Anupda! it was 6« considerate. Could any doubt of her 
ultimate happiness remain in tha heart? What other sister'^ 
wife ” would have cared so for her r 

Oh, the girl’s delight at those gorgeous clothes and jewels I She 
.hod heard of splendid gifts at marriage^ and there was one at Wye 
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in wbicH slie had helped to deck the bride; and when she had geen 
her—she was but a mere child—dressed in a brocade garment stiff 
with gold, she had wondered whether it would ever be poasiblc to 
possess one like it. There were several—green and gold, crimson 
and gold, purple and''gold. The most glossy of Pyetun silks, soft 
muslin sarecs froip Narrainpott and Dhunwar, of which she had 
heard, but had never seen; they did not come to her country: all 
were beautiful. 

Then tho ornaments. There were massive gold chain anklets, 
with small bells to thorn, armlets, bracolcts, ear-rings, necklaces. 
Tliore was tho sacred “talee,” which would bo tied round hei’ 
neck. Tara showed them all as they were laid out in cotton upon a 
tray covered with red muslin. How beautiful they wore ! and all 
would belong to her; they would be put on her the day of tlio cere¬ 
mony, and her own taken off as sbo entered the house. Then 
ihe place wdiore she was to bo bathed and dressed was newly 
rolourecl and ])lastered, and the comfort of the house and its pretty 
tdecorations—all satislied tho girl’s longing. It was what she bad 
ft)ictured to herself; and Tara said her fatlier was kind, so kind— 
lie would love his little wife after his quiet fashion, and deny her 
nothing. , 

So it was not to he wondered at if any repugnance which shi*' 
had felt was fast passing away, and if, when her brother asked her 
whether she would be content, she told him she was grateful for what 
he had done ; and for the time perhaps she was so. 

Sukya liye had told her nephew of Radha’s visit to tho Shastroo’s 
lionso by stealtb with Tara: |he was afraid he mipd^t hcJir of it 
otlicrwisc, perhaps through the servants oPGunga, and was rejoiced 
I tliat he considered it a happy circumstance. “She will lie* satisfied 
with tlio wealtli,” he said, “ and all that she sees will excite the desire 
for morn, and so, aunt, we shall best hold her to our purposis. She 
(.annot recede now ; and, while moulding the Shastree to her will, by- 
arid-by she need not forget Sivaji Rajah.” But he did not tell this 
to Kadha; and neither by her brother, nor Sukya Bye, was any 
reference made to the past. When all was beyond chp,iu;e of disturb¬ 
ance, bo would set her to work to compass his own ends. 

The Shastree and Pundit were of different scliools of phile.sopliy; 
the former, as we know, belonged to the ancient, and, as he con¬ 
sidered, orthodox, Vedantic school of Veda Vasa; the Pundit lo tho 
more modem Mimansa school of Jomiai, and to the doctnnes and 
mythological histories of the Poorans. So they had discussions, in 
jjfrhich other Brahmuns of the town joined, wliilo the ladies sat 
’ behind a screen and heard their Hispuiations, and Tara explained 
to them what she could follow. Or the friends played at chess, both 
having ezc^lent skill j—^the Shastree calm and steady, the Pundit 
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fieiy and imi>etuotis» as were their natures; and so they had many an 
earnest battle. > 

It was not lonfj before the politics which then agitated'the country! 
began to be discussed between them. They lived under the same 
Mahomedan government, that of Beejapoor;'but while Tooljapoor 
and the districts around it were as yet in entire subjection, those 
to the west—particularly the wild rugged country beyond Wye, the 
Mawuls or mountain-valleys of the Gliauis, stretching into the 
Dekhan—owed but a slight allegiance to the Mahomedan dynasty, 
and perhaps had nev^or been completely subdued. Here it was that 
many of the oldest Mahratta families had taken refuge after the 
overthrow of the Hindu dynasty of Dcognrh, the modern Dowliitabad, 
and the subsequent subjection of the country by the Mahomedan 
Emperors of Delhi; and it was among these families, the Bhoslays, 
Nimlialkurs, Morays, Ghoreparays, and otlicrs, that the germs of that 
combination to resist—^to them an oppressive and corrupt goA’^ern- 
mont—existed, which was presently to be ripened into a successful 
revolution. , 

On the other hand, this dynasty of Bee}apoor had already been'' 
attacked by the immonso power of the Emperors of Delhi; and 
,while the independent kingdom of Ahmedimggcr—itself at one 
.period little inferior in splendour to that of Bcejapoor—had been 
entirely subdued, and the princes of its house annihilated by the 
Moghuls, any combination to resist thorn by the t^vo states had 
not on^y been rendered impossible, hut it was clear that Boejapoor 
would follow its example: and those were not wanting wdio hoped, 
under a now,power, to regain man^privileges which hitherto had 
been withhold from them* 

Blit it' was in the antagonism of the two contending Mahomedan, 
powoi's that the Hindu families of the Dcklian saw the means of 
omancipation from both. It might be a work of time, and of ira- 
monse labour and skill: but the opportunity seemed to present itself • 
and while feigning submission alike to the Moghuls, as after the con- 
([uest of Ahmeduugger their forces wore poured into the provinces 
which had formed that kingdom, and, on the other hand, to tho older- 
established ilynasty of Boejapoor, a stirring spirit began to bo aroused 
among tlio Mahrattas; and that secret combination silently pro¬ 
gressed, of which Moro Pundit was ono among many other agents 
employed by Sivaji, tho prince to whom all now looked as the pre¬ 
sent head, if hot the instigator, of the movement. 

It had, in fact, already ^on some time covertly in progress. Shahji 
Bhoslay, ihe father qf Sivaji, had commenced it in a series of wild 
irregular forays and raids from* his patrimdnial estate, which ^was. 
Hituatcd among the Mawijls west of Poona, against the Mahomedan^- 
posts and garrisons of the western provinces of Bcejapdor. For a 
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time he was sncoossful, but only as a mere freebooter; and in,, the 
end ho was defeated, taton prisoner, and confined in a dun{»oon in 
Boejap(X)r for several years by the monarch Malimood Adil Sh'ah, 
•the father of the kin^ reigning at Boejapoor at the period of our 
tale. But Mahmood was not implacable. On the intercession of 
his motlier, by whopo wise counsels he had often been guidfid, Shahji 
was not only released but raised to a high command, and during the . 
subsequent invasion of Beejapoor by the Moghuls did good service, 
and so the progress of the Mahratta power was stayed. 

Of his two sons, Sivaji early took the lead, and, encouraged by 
Ixis mother, a lady of high family and ambition, and admirable 
judgment, ho aspired tti 1 h? the lu>ad of a Mahratta confederacy. 
What pn)gress ho cventiinlly made is alrea<ly matter of history, 
which will have no record m these pages; hut at the time of which 
wo write, he was strengthening himself in his own wild country, 
collecting adherents, canvassing those who still hold aloof, fortify¬ 
ing rugged and inaccjcssiblo at^jpngliolds, and, by the suddenness 
^s\iid successful issue of his continuous forays, veas rendering him- 
famous in tlio eyes of the people. While bo treated witli both 
of the riv'»l Mahomt'dan powers by turns, he took his own 00111*80; 
and yielding alternately to each whenever their force was locally, 
in excess of his own, was in reality faithful to neither. 

To yivaji, also, helonged the prestige which none else had dared 
to assume—that of receiving aid from* heavenly powers. The god¬ 
dess Bhowani was the tutelar deity of his family; and it was tbo 
popular belief that she had chosen his father as the champion of 
her faith, but that he had transgressed warnings and visions, and, 
.’mplacablo as she was hclicve(f to be, she Bad cast him off. It was 
otherwise, however, with his second son Sivaji. She hatl chosen 
him to be the scourgo of the cow-slaying, impure, and licentious 
Mahomedans. O'ho ones of her votaries had arisen to her, and the 
land was to bo purged of nncleannesa. Temples would be again 
filled wuth Brahmuns, and the sweet incense of pure sacrifice would 
ascend to her. The mother of Sivaji, it was reported, saw and 
recorded visions, too glorious to relate, in which her son was a vic¬ 
torious conqueror, and the infidel Mahomedans were* slain in tens of 
thousands by the IMahratta people in those great battles wliich were 
to ensue. And those visions were boliovod. 

As yet these prophecies were circulated privately among the 
people, but there was not a Mahratta, far or near, who did not 
know of them. Ballads were written ^abont them, and sung at 
^rs and markets. Women composed and chanted extempore 
''crses as the honsehold mills flow merrily round in the early morn¬ 
ing. Men sang them to their oxen aa they ploughed, or drew 
water frozd ^heir wells; and so a spirit spread through the people 
which eventuidly became’irresistibly powei^L 
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lo this excitement, too, existed the incentive to the worship of 
Bhewani at all her most celebrated shrines; and everywhere—^to 
gather her votaries together, to excite them to action, and to warn 
them to be ready whciv the time arrived—^were agents such as Moro 
Trimmnl, despatched by the young chieftain. "Nothing appeared on 
thof surface. Experience had taught extreme caution. Tliere were 
no assemblies of armed men, no displays of force: an occasional suc¬ 
cessful raid or resistance by Sivaji kept up wliat might well be 
called the national spirit; but all dclayc<l to strike, till, in the expres¬ 
sive Mahratta phrase, Dftngnras, lavilo Deva, “ the fire was on the 
hilts ” 

Very dexterously, therefore, and after having prepared him for the 
oommunication, did Moro Trimmnl confide to the Shastree some 
of the popularly-reported plans of his friend and prince, and semght 
his (X)unsol and assistance, and partly also the purport of his own 
mission. Ho asked information ns to the families of the Bald 
Ghaut, the Nimbalkurs of Wasi, the Kallnys of Nehnga, tho Bhoslays 
and Ghoroparays of Akalkote, all neighbours; and also respecting 
tho wealthy yeomen and farmers of tho country, lie did not men¬ 
tion Pahar Singh, with whom, through the Gosaees of Kulliance, 
and their agency at Tooljapoor, he had already opened negotiations, 
and found tho robber chieftain fickle and undecided, extravagant in 
bis demands for estates, for high command, and other rewards. 

Nor did he disclose that wmghtior secret, known to his prince and 
hirnst^lf, on which, for tho present, the success of their enterprise 
rested. Khan Mahomed, the W nr.eer, or Prhne Minister,of B(‘ejajioor, 
might be detached, it was said, from ihe royal interest of his house; 
and he was then, with a‘large array, lying at and about Nnldroog, 
little moro than twenty miles distant from Tooljapoor. To this man. 
at his own reqnost, in phrases only to be interpreted by himself, a 
letter had been fowarded through the Gosaee banker’s agent at 
Tooljapoor; but no reply liad been received- Nor was Moro 
Trimmul sanguine on the subject, for reports of the Wur-eer’s 
intrigues in other quarters were in men’s months. No; it was from 
the Mahratta families alone that ho had exp(*ctationR; and be knew that 
at the ensuing festival, all or most of the province w^ould assemble at 
Tooljapoor. 

To say that he found a xealons coadjutor, or hoped for one, in the 
Shastree, would not bo correct. Tho Shastree was not ambitions. 
He ©iijoyQd already, as we know, a very lucrative and prominent 
position# in which he was l^onourod and respected. He avoided : “ 
Mahomedans upon principle; but the governors of the province oft 
Bought his advice and assistance in civil and judicial Qiatters regard¬ 
ing Hindus, and he was oot only never molested, but, on the con- 
respected and treated with consideration, and ha& even been 
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invited to court. He had, therefore, no quarrel iv ?th the Mohomedans, 
and he well knew their power. He had watche^ Shahji's failufcK, 

d he had noted tho effect of Sivaji’s efforts; still he admitted there 
'was more chance of sqpcess now than before; and he agi'ecd to assist 
Moro Trimmul, by bringing him into communication with the gentry 
of the province, presided he were not required to take any prominent 
part in what should follow. To say that Vyas Shastree was indif¬ 
ferent in this matter, would ho incorrect; but to anticipate enthu¬ 
siasm ori)ersonal zeal would have been impossible from Lis character, 
and Moro Trimmul did not expect them. 

“ After the ceremony,” he said to tho Shastreo, “Radha, of course, 
will jremain with yon. Sukya Byo will return to Wyo with the 
servants. Give me, then, letters to tho Nimbalkurs of Wasi, and to 
such others as you please, and I will go alone. Introduco mo as a 
reciter of play.s, and I will make my own way unnoticed and unsus¬ 
pected. Jlerc I can bo of no use, and may even attract suspicion.” 

To this plan Vyas Shastree gave li is cordlal consent. Moro Trimmul 
hwould go before the Now Ratree, and return for the festival. 


ciiArTRR vm. 

m 

T AM afraid it would take more time than tho limits of this history will 
afford, were I to dc.scribe minutely all tho festivities and obscrvanecs 
of Radha's marriage. I*assure you, dear readers, that a proper, 
orthodox Hindu marriage, is a'very tiresojpo affair; and, liko many 
|Uthcr maiTii.g(‘S, perhaps, everybody is glad w'hcu it is ovor. Very 
^'ioisy, tediously minute in ceremonial, liable to interruption from 
disputes—it is often an arena for rival factions of famihe.'* to fight 
out all the ill feeling, discontent, aud jealousy which have accurau- 
iated for years. Sometimes the feasts provided are not eaten, and 
l-Cive to be thrown away or given to beggars. Musicians won't play, 
processions can’t be formed, or are interrupted in progress: offence 
is taken at trifles, and the wbolc proceeding rock:s*to and fro as 
though it would tumble to pieces altogether, till it suddenly comes 
right, and affairs go on—to a happy conclusion, or otherwise, as it 
may lie. 

Wlion all prospers, it is a right merry affair; but I am afraid you, 
dear young lady, would be very’weary if you bad to bo married as 
^^dlm was. No such thing as going ko church comfortably in a 
loxurious carriage, to.be attended* to tho altar by six loving and 
Ibvdy bridesmaids, to hear there a short, simple, affecting serviee 
and blessing, to sign your maiden namo*for the last time in the 
tvestiy, and to go home, having dried your eyes on the most delicate 
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of lAce>borderod cambric pocket-bandkercbiofa, to a champagne break- 
fa^, all the delicacies of the season, a carriage and four, and— ut 
limited’bliss in prospect. 

Ah, no! with Badha it was very different* Her marriage cere* 
monies—^will you believe it ?—occupied ten days of really very hard, 
work. So many dressings and undressings; so ‘many bathings; bo 
mai»y anointings; so many changes of ornaments; such smotherings 
in flowers, and in large sheets, lest her husband should see her; 
such being carried from place to place by the servants, lest her feet 
might touch the ground—once too by her husband, whom she conld 
feel, but not sec; and a rare strong arm and hand his was, taking 
her up, she felt, as if she were a child, and gently and respectfully 
too. Then worshippings at the great temple, where she had never 
been before, and whore the priests put flowers on her and led her 
into tho shrine where “tho little Mother” sat, with her weird red eyes 
blinking througli the smoke, and Radha was lialf frightened by 
them ; greetings, too, from the people with whom the marriage was 
popular; and tho flower-sellers and comfit-makers poured baskets oIt 
their stocks over her and her decorated litter, while she lookc(|| 
curiously about her from under the veil of jessamine flowers whicli 
"oovcTod her face, and acknowledged with shy tirnul gestures their 
lioarty salutations. No doubt a groat deal of this was excellent fun, 
and tho girl’s spirits rose with the genial joyousness; but at time.s 
sho was very w(;ary. 

•Seldom had thc-re been a merrier wadding. What jokes were 
played off by her brother, who was a capital hand, as wo know, at 
acting plays,' disguising*liimsclf, add personating characters, with 
which ko mercilessly interrupted the orthodox ceremonies. Nowf 
a Mahomedan mendicant, whoso intrusion was rt'sistcd by tH? 
servants, and wliose prescnco liad polluted tho food, proved to bo 
be; or i he pipers’ instruments were filled with wax, and they blew' 
<liscordant screeches, or could not blow at all; or a pertinacious 
bogging Brahmun or Byrsigcc pestered them '\\hen most engaged, 
insisted on seeing the bride, or threatened, otherwise, to cat himself 
and bring trouble on her. Now one thing, now niiothcr; teasing 
liis sister, playmg a sly joke with Auuuda, tormenting the Shastree 
in all manner of ways, ho was the life of tho meeting, and always 
so disguised as to dress, figure, and even voice, that no.one 
recognized liim. 

Then were there not all the pipers of the country ? the temple 
musicians^ and drums of sAl kinds, tenor and bass P Such crashe 
of noise ! Village bonds, the temple musicians, and tho hired per-' 
formers, and dancing women, all playing different tunes at the same 
moment. Tho hom<^playerB ahd drums of half the country came 
in hopes of largess; and there was one burly follow ftor^, Aadoom, 
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ntBx- NnldrcK^, whose horn had wraths of flowers tied to it^^nth 
gold and silTer tinsel ribbon, the wild screams of .whose instrument, 
ind sometimes its mellow quivering notes, could be heard high 
above all the otheM. • 

And, to be sure, what feasting! The household cogking-gans 
were not half big* enough, and those from the temple had to be 
borrowed: and the neighl^nrs* kitchens, on both sides, were fillod * 
with cooks. Pecks and bushels of rice, butter, vegetable stews, and 
curries; sweet things, hot things, savoury things; and Annnda’s 
famous “poorees,” reserved for the choicest guests—some even 
made by herself and Tara. 

There was no room in the house or in tho courts for eating, so 
the street outside was swept and watered; and every day, eariy 
in the afternoon, yon might see a posse of stout young Brahmuns 
laying down fresh green plantain-leaves in double rows on tho 
ground, with broad alleys between them, and then long files of 
oluan-shavcn Brahmuns sit down behind them ; and after them a 
procession of men bearing on their shonlders huge pans full of rice, 
liot from tho kitchen, and slung on polos—baskets of hot bread, 
poorees, curries, stews, and tbe like, would march down the middle, 
ladling out portions of all to each, and helping liberally to meltefl 
butter, hot “ clintnecB,” and other toothsome condiments. 

And the men ate and aio till they could eat no more, and the 
crowds on tho house-terraces above them watched tho eating, cheered 
the caters, and bandied free jokes from side to side of the Street at 
themselves, tho eaters, Lho caiTiers of the viands, or tho passengers. 
So they ate and ate by hundreds and hundreds at a titno ; and many 
a hungry Bralimun, hardly knowing how to got a mral«of coarse 
jowarco cakes in his own home, took his water-vessel and blanket, 
.travelled from twenty to thirty miles round to the wedding, received 
|b hearty welcome, and ate as ho had perhaps never eaten before, and 
remembered it all bis life afterwards. 

Yes, it was a capital vredding; and the village and town gossips 
who criticised it at the time, and spoke of it afterwards, could ac¬ 
tually find no fault. There was not a poor old hag in Tooljapoor or 
Sindphul, ay, and for the matter of that, in other villages further 
distant, who did not get a hearty meal; or if sho were too infirm to 
stay and eat, a liberal dole of flour, or rice and' batter, with salt and 
popper. Not a family’of Mahrattas in the town, nor, indeed, re¬ 
spectable Mahomedans either, who had not materials for a meal sent 

them, accompanied by pipe and tabor,*hom and drum, or band and 
'tmmpe]^ according to> tho scale of their rank. And from all friends^ 
present's for the bride, in proportion to their means, from tlia 
richest silken and gold sarees, down to* a humble cotton bodice, 
added the stores with wluch Hadha was already provided^ 
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One by on© tbe cej'emcmies were Brnshed. The last—the solenm 
xit©^ of actual marriage—as tbo bride and bridegroom sat side by 
side, when the consecrated thread was wound round them by th® < 
attendant Brahmuns, and the mystic hymns and invocationB chanted; 
when their garments were tied together in the irrevocable knot, 
and* they repesatod the promises and vows, much like our own, to 
.lore and cherish each other—then Badha’s veil was raised; and 
though ho had seen her form for many days in anccession, Vyas 
Shastree now saw his young wife^s beautiful face for the first time. 

It was a happy look, in one of her happy moods. Those 
glorious eyes wore not excited, but soft, timid, and shyly raised to 
him’in trust and confidence. Anunda and Tara liad watched for 
the effect upon liim with beating hearts and clasped hands. There 
could be no doubt of tlio expression of his face—wonder first, then 
gratification, perhaps love. “Thou wast right, wife,” ho said 
afterwards; “ she hath a nymph’s form, a deer’s eyes, and a month 
like Kamdeo.” 

So it was all finished at last; the guests departed, the courts wertj, 
swept, and the house again cleaned out. The garlands of leaves and 
flowers still hung at the gate, and from pillar to pillar of the verandah; 
aad certain post-nuptial ceremonies performed at the temple was all 
that remained of the outer show of the marriage. Within was the 
girl-bride, happy in being free from her brother, whom she feared 
though she loved him, and from her aunt, whom she disliked as well 
as feared; happy in her new sister-wife, to whom she felt like a 
daughter; happier in Tara, a sister in truth, and she never had 
known ono before; content, too, to see the Shastree unreservedly, and 
' to feel thq-t her beauty grew on him—for as yot, beyond a few words, 
they had not spoken. 

As Moro Trimmul had determined, Sukya Bye was despatched to 
their homo a few days after the ceremony. She had pished hard 
to be allowed to stay over the Now Batrec, and Anunda had asked 
the favour at her instance; but her nephew was distinct in his re¬ 
fusal, yot not so os to display arigor or vexation. It was simply 
V .Impossible, ho said; she had been too long absent from, home, and 
he himself must go on his o^vn affairs. So she received parting 
gifts of rich silk cloths fi'om Badha, AnundO) and tho Sliastree, and 
^parted to Wyc. 


The last night that Moro Trimmul was to remain at Tooljapoor, he 
took an opportunity of telling Badha that he should pretend to go 
out, but conceal hiinself in the school court, which was not light^, 
and ihat she was to come to him when all wore asleep or retired; he 
should wait for her there, fbr he had much to say to h^. « 

8o he had. How he had restrained himself hitherto he knew not 
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How, daj hy day, he bad seen Tam, spoken to ber, amused b^, ex- 
oited ber, gloated over ber beauty, wbiob, if remarkable abroad 
where Ebe was guarded, was in. a thousand degre'es more cs^ptivating 
and enthralling in t^e free household interoourse—and yet bad done 
nothing towards possessing himself of her—^was what he could 
neither understand nor endure any longer. Gunga codld nofhdp 
him; he saw clearly that Tara utterly refused communicatio4 
with her: utterly refused to participate in the lower degrees of 
ceremonies and orgies at which Gunga eissisted with a lower order 
of priests who officiated for the inferior castes of the people; and she 
refused the mystic marriago to the sword of the goddess, which 
the “ Moorlees ” performed in order to cloak their profligacy. • 

Giing-ni therefore, baffled for a while, bided her time; but she 
and her sister priestesses had vowed reveille, and wore all in Moro 
Trlmmul’s interest. Meanwhile his sister must help him; and this,* 
with cruel perseverance, it was his object to effect through her at * 
any risk. 

Ho waited long, for the girl could not get away unobserved. • 
At last she came, scared and terrified lest Tier absence should be 
detected; but all were asleep—Tara beside her in the verandah, 
the Shastroc among his books in tho book-room, Anunda in her 
own sleeping-room within. She did not find her brother in better 
temper for liis detention. 

“ Take this,” ho said to her, returning a gold *anklet of Tarawa, 
which Hadha had borrowed from her to bo copied; “ fo» I gp to¬ 
morrow early, and shall not see thee again till tho Kow Ratree; 
but thou liast kept me long, girl, and I had much to-say to thee.” 

“ The Shastrec was awake reading: even till now I coi:\|d not pass" 
his door,” she said; “lie quick, brother.” 

“ Ah, thou art trembling. Is this the girl who would have fled to 
Sivaji Rajah; and aH thou changed already into a Shastree's 
wife ? ” he said, with a sneer. 

The girl slnvcred. “ Do not say such things, brother. I strive 
to put them away, and they will go, perhaps; yes, they will go, when 
no one tells me of him.” 

Her brother laughed. “No, they shall not go, Radlia, if I can 
prevent it; but thou must be patient, girl. So much for thyself; 
now for me.” 

“ What can I do, brother ? ” 

“Thou canst gain Tara for "me. . Nay, Radha,” he continued, as 
she trembled still more, and hung the court door in tewor, 

“ none of this cowardice 1 I tell thee it must be, and thou must do it.” 

“Brother 1 brother!” gasped the girl, piteously. “NotI--HQOt 
I! Wli^tcanldo? 0 , notl! 0 , not 11 ” 

“Whatcanst thou do? Much,” he returned, sharply; “listen, 
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Radha, Such things are no sin. She is a Brahmnn, an I am; she 
is a*widow. Sho is a Moorlee, as free as Ghinga, or any of them, 

and she can please herself. 1 know she is not indifferent to me: 
it is for'thee to improve this. Speak to her of me, lead her to* 
think of mo, tell her what deeds I have donfc with thy Rajah— 
am with him in them—and sing her onr conntii'y ballads. I tell 
^thee, girl, if thou docst all this, it will gain her.” 

* “Never, brother, never; she has no heart for thee. Sho shud¬ 
dered yesterday when I spoke of thee. I saw her—I could not be 
mistaken. Her heart is with the gods, in her books, cold and dead. 
0 brotlicr, think not of her! What can I do P ” 

“Is it BO, sister?” he said anecringly. “Then she must bo 
awakened, and that dead heart gain now life; Badha, thou must do 
it, thou!—else ”—^he felt the girl shivering as he grasped her arm, 

I and shook her savagely—“else, wilt thou bo long here? Would 
tliis Shastroe keep tlioe one hour in his house if ho thought, much less 
if he knew, thou hadst been married before, girl ? Yes, married 
before! Ah, that touches thee! And listen more, if my affair is not 
furthered ho shall kTiow it. What if he cast thee out P Thou canst 
gfo to the temple like Tara; thou canst go to him—to Sivaji—but 
thou wilt be a reproach and an outcast. Choose !—to bo happy as 
I have placed thee, or as I have said. One or other, girl! tlio la.st, 
and what I have risked for thee—what I have done for thee—Tvill 
be repaid. O sister! what SiVaji Rajnh is to thee, a burning thought 
day and;Qight, so Tara is to me, and more. Dost thou hear ? ” 

“*I—I,” giispcd the terrified girl, “ I hear—1 hoar. O brother, be 
not cruel, do npt destroy me; or, if thou wilt, one blow of thy krdfe 
. —^now—now—here,” and%ho bared her breast. “ It will bo mercy 
—strike P' 

“Poor fool,” said Moro Trimmul, “I Avould not harm thee. Go, re¬ 
member what I have said, and do as I toll thee. If sho be in the same 

mood when I return, why then- Go,” he continued, jhterrupting 

himself, “ I can wait no longer. Fear not, my blessing is on thee,” and 
he put his hands on her head. “ For his sake, my lord, my prince and 
thine, thou shalt come to no harm. Go! ” And saying this he put 
her gently away from him into the court, closed the door, and easily 
climbing the low wall, dropped into the street beyond. 

“One thing more ere the night passes,” ho said, as he walked 
rapidly through the deserted streets to the house they had lived in, near 
the Shastree’s :* “ if she is there, well ;.if not, 1 must seek her. What 
she wanted must have been brought ere this.” 

“ Sho is wnthin, master,” said a man sitting at the gate, with a ^ 
black blanket round him, who spoke ere More Trimmul could ask; 

“ she has been here, an hour or more; and here are some things the 
sonar brought this evening when yon were al}8ent4” , 
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“ Good,” said the Paiidity passing in; “ see Ij^at no one enters*” 

The man langUed. It is too late, master, now. No one will (ijtme. 
Arc we to leave early ? ” • 

“ Tell them to bring the horses at daylight,” ho replied; we will 
l^t on to Darasow before noon. Wo must be at Thair before night 
18 all prepared ? ”, . , 

“Yes, the saddle-bags are packed, and Bhcema and myself remain i 
all the rest went with the lady Sukya.” 

“ Tlien go and sleep, for we have a long journey to-morrow, I do 
not nceil thee. Give me the key of the court door. I can look myself 
111, and I shall be awake long before you in the moming.” 

He entered the court and locked the gate behind liim. A lamp, was 
burning in a recess of the vei'andah, and its light fell upon the 
figure of the girl Giinga, who had covered herself with a sheet, and, 
most likely weary with waiting for him, had fallen asleep. She, 
did not hear lum; and as he had left his shoes by the side of tha ’« 
outer door, there was no noise whatever from his bare feet. 

Moro Trimmul stood over her, and, as ho did scr, she moved un¬ 
easily in her sloop, turned and said something; ho could not catch the * 
words. Thou some cmel thoughts passed suddenly through his 
mind. Gunga knew too much; a blow (jf his knife would silence 
for ever aU clirmce of disclo.surc of what had boon done for Hadhp.; 
tlie gold ho had to gi^ e her would bo savcil. There was a large well 
or cistern behind the house; the walbof the back-yard hung over it; 
it was a place where the women of the town washed their clothes, 
and was so held to be uaclean. That would hide her. A Moofloe? 
WJiat Moorleo had not jealousies and strii’es ? Who would caro for 
hep? And he drew the dagger aud sto^d over her in an attitude, 
to strike. • 

Why ho hesitated ho could never toll; certainly it was not from 
fear. Perhaps some lingering feeling of compassion for one so young 
—perhaps* the memory of somo caress—stayed the blow for an in¬ 
stant, for he did not strike. The light fell full on her eyes and face 
as she turned, end she smiled and awoke suddenly. 

“I dreamed of thcc, beloved,” she said, stretching out her arms to 

him, “and thou art here- But why the knife?” she continued, 

quickly silting up, as the light gleamed on the blade. “ Moro!—I— 

1 —I fear thee; why dost thou look at me so ? ^ Ah! ” and she covered 
her eyes with her hand, expecting death. 

“ Only to cut these .strings,’- ho said, with a hard laugh, recovering 
himself and dividing the cord which was tied round the paper cou- 
taining the gold anklets. “ Look, Guilga! ” and ho held them up t<ji 
the light, aud shook'them till iho* little bells on theyi clashed gently. 

“ Thou art good,” she said, looking up as ho held them above her, 
stiU shaking them; they axe very, very beautiful, but thou wilt not 
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give.i^bem to me, for thou hast not got Tara. Ah! thou haet jjust 
come from her, and wilt not give them. Go! go back to her.” 

“ijat,my sister'is her father’s wife, and t&se a^e heavier than 
Tara’s. I liavG not broken faith with thoe, Guijga,” he replied, “ nor 
my oath at the P^tp-nte temple. Taike them—they are thine hence- 
fort’u, And now wilt thou go with me, Gnnga ? I have prepared 
.a horse for thee, and Phooma can walk.” 

“To the cnfl of life,” cried the girl, who had risen to her knees to 

J jut on the anklets, and who now clasped his feet,—“ to the end of 
ifo! Kill mo if thou wilt, Moro Trimmul, who would care ? It 
would bo no pain to Gunga.” 


CHAPTER IX 

A THICK heavy win was falling, which had lasted nearly all day with¬ 
out infoi-missioii, and the afternoon was now advanced. The sky was 
one uniform tint of dark grey, in which, near tlie horizon, some yellow¬ 
ish, lurid colour occasionally appeared. Dark masses of cloud came 
up slowly from tho south-west at times, causing a deojier gloom as 
they passed overhead, a-ccompaniod by bursts of rain, which some¬ 
times fell in shoots, deluging the ground, and dashing up muddy 
spray from Uie soft earth. The air was stifling; anil there w'as a 
strong snlphnrous smell with the rain, which incTcascd tho disagree¬ 
able effect of the close, hot atmosphere. Sometimes a gentle bro(‘ze, 
hardly sulficient to give th^rain a sJanting direction, arose, and felt re- 
■ frosliing; but as tho heavy clouds passed, it died away, and the rain 
fell perpendicularly again, with a constant monotonous plash, which, 
coming from a wide plain, sounded like a dull roar. 

Little could bo seen of tho plain itself; for not only was the 
rain too tliick to allow of any distance to appear definitidy, hut 
there was a steamy mist rising from tho previously heated earth, 
which incrcast'd the already existing dimness and gloom. Some¬ 
times a few trees m tho vicinity, which appeared tall and ghostly 
in the grey light and thick air, stood out more iu detail as the rain 
slackened for a wliilo, and seemed to give promise of breaking; and 
on these occasitms two villages became dimly visible; one of them 
nearly a mile distant, the other perhaps half & mile fai-ther, situated 
to the right and left of w'hat, in dry weather, wds a woll-heatcn 
road-trac^ hut which could only now ho known as such, by hoing 
Imre of grass, and by the slightly raised hanks, covmud hwe and 
there by low bullies, which bounded it. 

The placo wo are about' to describe occupied the summit of a 
small eminciioe, below which, in a v^ley watered by a rivulet, was a 
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village SttiToimded bj tall crops of grain, noV coming mto*>car, 
mingled vnih fields of cotton, as yet very low, and pulse, and other 
cereals, generally about wnist«high. This difference in the height ol' 
tho crops left the v%lloy comparatively open; and the road-track 
uoold Im followed by the eye, whenever the mist and rain cleared 
a little—^through the fidds to tlio gate of the first village, helorc 
which there was an open piece of ground, past a small Hindu i 
temple surrounded with trees, and up a slight ascent beyond, to n 
plain, along which it continued, till it disappeared among the tall 
jowaroo fields and otlicr cultivation of tho next village. These two 
villages were called the greater and less Kinny. 

The valley, or hollow, v/as little more than a descent in the 'un- 
diilation of the country; but, when the rain fell heavily at the 
nearer village, so as almost to conceal it, tho effect the 

eminence wo describe was, as though it were actually deep and 
broad; and then also the farther village, with its trees, appeared 
distant, and sometimes was not visible at all. Thus alternating, 
as sometimes plainly in view, and at others not to bo seen, those 
villages appeared to bo objects of deep interest to throo men, who 
ocjcupiod the spot wo have just mentioned. Occasionally, and as 
tho rain cleared a little, one or other of them would proceed to thf* 
top of a heap of stones near at hand, and look anxiously along 
tho lino of road, past the fields and the open space before the 
gate of tho first Kniny, up the ascent beyond, and over tho plain 
to the scoond ; and there were luomcnts when a man on hdrseback 
might easily have been ticscricd even at tho further village, cw- 
taittly at the second, or between them, ,had such & person boon 
upon the road ; but no one appeared. • 

The spot was remarkable as the highest point for a long distance 
either way upon the road-track ; and indeed, had the day been 
clenr, a large extent of country could have been seen from it in 
oil directions. Now, however, tho view was very limited; and on 
the opposite sides from the two villages nothing could be seen 
but a plain, thinly covered with grass and bushes, and strewn 
thickly with black stones, which, nncidtivatcd as it. was for miles, 
looked doubly desolate through tho misty air, being partially 
covered with pools of water of a yellowish brown colour, tho result 
of the present rain. Over this plain, three roads or paths diverged 
from the place Iho men cccnpiedL The main track, which had the 
appearance of being somewhat beaten, was broader than the others,^ 
jwid led westward to tho town of AUund, about six miles distant,— 
Hic others to villages from two to four miles to tho south and west. 

. Tho plain was, as wo have said, very stony, and at the place 
we allude the heap of stones had bfeen formed gradually by 
travoUens who, coming from all sides, took up one from the path, 
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and^threw it, with « prayer to i^e local divinity, upon tho pile. 
Thk had been done, no doubt, for centuries; still the stones upon 
the path appeared as thick as over, and sorely impeded and 
harassed all travellers, whether on foot or horseback. 

Over this heap of stones grew a largo bahian, and efose to it 
several scraggy neem trees; a peepul, too, had once existed, but 
I was dead. Part of tho trunk and one large branch remained stand- 
* ing, white and dry, and a portion of another lay on the ground, 
from which chips of firewood had been cut from time to time. 
It looked as if it had been struck with lightning, which, indeed, 
was not improbable, as several branches of the banian were scathed 
and riven, probably from tho same cause. Of aU these trees, however, 
the banian or “ burr,” as it is called in the language of tho country, 
was most remarkable. 

Not possessed of tho luxuriant foliage common to this tree in 
other places, probably because the soil was too poor and rocky, its 
huge gnarled boughs wore bare of small branches and leaves; some 
wore naked and actually withered, others apparently so, and all' 
stretched their white gaunt arms into tho sky, with a wild aneb* 
ghastly effect against the leaden grey of the clonds. In process of 
the centuries of its existonoe, several boughs Imd become detached 
from the parent trunk, and were uphelfl by stems which liad once 
been pendant roots, and had struck into tho ground. Those 
portions, if anything more bfire, and more gnarled and twisted tlxan 
th^ parent tree, rose loftily into the air, and with tho same effect 
we have already notioed. • 

' The larger boughs and stems wero^full of holes, wliich sheltered a 
numerous colony of smaff grey tree owls, whose bright ycUow eyes 
stared from behind largo boughs, and out of crevices in tho trunks, i 
or from among tho ornaments of tho roof of the temple below; while 
they kepi up a perpetual twittering, as if they conversed together, 
which indeed perhaps they did. On hot bright days lizards, large 
and small, crept out of ere vices and basked in the .son; and among 
them a family of huge black ones, with bright eyes and scarlet 
throats, which they inflated as they appeared to swell with impor¬ 
tance. Shepherd boys believed these to bo evil spirits, and if they 
were brave, pelted them with stones, or if otherwise ran off, as one 
of them issued rorllxand looked about curiously. 

Some largo holes, too, near the top of the tree, contained great 
^ homed owls, which, if attracted by any noise, sat, with stupidly-grave 
aspect and wide sauccr-eyes, looking down upon the mad—tho tufts 
of feathers over their ears alternately erected and depressed—till thej^ 
flow out with a loud hoot to look for some m6ro undisturbed retreat.^ 
These owls, great and small, with the lizards, had the tme, for the 
most part, to themselves. Probably tbero was not enough foliage to 
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tempt other birds to rest there; for except an occasional wandering 
flock of chattering parroqnets, mynas, or green pigeons, none fre¬ 
quented it by day. By night, however, it was otHerwise: for it was 
then the roosting-place of the vultures, eagles, and other carrion 
birds of the district, with whom the owls did not apparently interfere. 

At the back, partly behind the parent tree and the heap* of stohes, 
was a small and evidently ancient Hindu temple, consisting of one 
chamber and a porch. The chamber was not much larger than 
sufficed to contain the image, and allow a priest to officiate before it 
in case of necessity, and was too low to admit of a man’s standing 
upright. The porch, which was supported in front by two rouglfly- 
hown stone pillars, was somewhat larger; and the thrw men we have 
mentioned, were enabled to sit in it comfortably, protected from tho 
rain. The doorway was narrow and low, and the insido of the 
chamber was dark; but a small Phallic emblem could be seen within 
set upon a low altar, and a rudely-sculptured stone bull, in a sitting 
posture, had originally been placed before tho porch facing the image. 
'I'ho temple, image, and bull showed that the grove had been ori- 
li^inally dedicated to Siva, or Mahadeo, in tho form of that ancient 
pillar and calf ” worship so fatal to tho Israelites of old, and which 
for thorn possessed so strange a fascination. • 

The temple was deserted, and, except on tho annual festival of tlid 
god, when some priest from a neighbouring village swept out tho 
chamber, brought a light to burn before the imago, poured the usual 
libations, and hung a few garlands of iessamino and marigold-flownrS' 
ovet it, no one ever came with intent to worship, and the place 
was utterly neglected. Last year’s garlands were now but diy brown 
leaves hanging to a cotton thread; tho*cliambor was d^fty, and 
f'>trewn with dead leaves; tho stone bull in front was overthrown, 
and lying on its side, and even in bright sunshine the place presented 
a melancholy, deserted appearance. Sometimes, in tho heat of tho 
day, village lads, in charge of goats and cattle, would meet there, 
but only in lack of other shelter from the sun; for indeed the spot 
had an evil reputation, and not without reason. 

It is not surprising that it was believed to bo the resort of malig¬ 
nant spirits which love to dwell in such places, and ,of tricksy and 
mischievous sprites which inhabited tho largo holes in ilie old 
tranks, sharing them with tho owls and lizards that lived there: 
vexed travellers’ horses, -causing them to cast shoes in .the stones, or 
led wayfarers astray, especially at night, among tho many piiths over 
‘ stony plain—or bewitched cows and baffaloes, and dried up their 
So, ofttimes, shepherds camp with flowers, and poured liba- 
ns of milk and cui'di^ after a rude fashion, over a few large stones 
which lay among the gnarled roots of the* great tree, and liad been 
placed thmu as uevoted to tho local divinities-^Fauns and Dryads— 
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Ebndr thereforo bdd in rode reverencd; and these, on snch occasions, 
wCSre BmeB3*ed with red or black ponder in a kind of deprecatory, 
worship. ' I 

It was not for these reasons alone that the,place was dreaded; it 
had, from other canscs, even a worse repntation. It was notorions as 
the place of mooting for most of the gang robberies in the country; 
for assemblies of parties of highway robbers, and the distribution of 
stolon property. Watchmen on village towCTS at night, sometimes 
saw fires twinkling about the temple, and well knew the cause of 
them; and shepherd boys next day found rude clay crucibles and ox- 
tifignished charcoal fires in one ijlaco where the trunk was hollow 
at the root of the tree, and thus knew that gold and silver had been 
melted there at night. 

Murder, too, had been done there. On one occasion, not very long 
ago, sereral fresh corpses had been found in the old well barely 
concealed by loaves and Imshos; and, more recently, a body found 
lying on the road had Ween dragged from the lino of one village 
boundary to another—for several boundaries of village lands diverged, 
from that spot—to escape the king’s fine, till it was oaten by vul-' 
tores and hyenas, and the bones lay and bleached under the great tree 
•for many a day, to the terror of all wayfarers. In short, the place 
‘was thus esteemed evil for many reasons ; and whether villagers or 
travellers came past it by any of the roads over the plain, or from 
the two Kinnys, alone or in company, they harried past the temple, 
breathmg a spell or prayer against the ghosts and spirits which 
dwelt in it, and heartily wishing themselves safe beyond its precincts. 


CHAPTER X, 

I 

The throe persons who were sheltering themselves in the porch of 
the temple had apparently no apprehensions. Each in tnm, throw¬ 
ing a coarse black blanket about him, mounted the heap of stones 
and looked eagerly toward the villages and along the line of road. 
Tho others sat together, rolling up leaves of the banian tree from 
time to time, whicli they filled with tobacco from their pouches, and 
smoked as fast as made. All three were heavily armed with long 
straight swords with solid basket-handles, rfrom wliich a spike pro¬ 
jected below, the hilt, enabling tbo ^'carer to use his weapon donble- 
nanded, as well as to protect the wrist; shields of stout hide, with 
brass bosses, hung at their backs, and daggers of difEorent foTnUl 
were in their girdles. In the chamber of the temple their threQ, 
matchlocks leaned against the wall—two being ordina^r ones with 
long bright barrels, the other short and handsomely inkdd with gold, 
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evideni^y of superior value to the others. The wore their large 
oked powdor«horns, and biillet*bags, with tinder>boxes, attached 
soft leather waistbclts, and their priming-hdmSf hung: to the 
ireast-bucklcs of their sword-belts^ of buff loathor. Ihe matDhIocks 
were ready for instant use; for the matches were lighted, and the 
smoke, from the match-ends, and that of a small fire made of drl^ 
twigs, filled the chamber and issued from tho door. 

The two men who were sitting in tho porch—ono had just gone 
and taken post again upon tho stones—wore stout square-built 
fellows, of dark-brown complexion, with peculiarly round powerful 
shoulders, which gave them almost the appearance of deformity. 
They wore coarse cotton tunics and tight dmwers, which reached' to 
tho knee, leaving the lower part of tho legs bare, and showing them 
to bo sinewy and well exorcised by constont travel. They had not 
removed their sandals, which were strong and studded with large¬ 
headed nails, and, as they sat together, tho resemblance in figure was ’ 
very striking. They were,- in fact, twin-brothers, and, being Mi^rattas, 
had been named, as is usual, Bama and Xnxkshmnn, after the popular 
fa'-roes of the Maliabarut. Even in features there was a strong resem¬ 
blance; but the expression of tho elder, Kama, was as gloomy, if not 
savage, as that of the younger, Lukshmun, was cheeriul aud good-* 
natiired. 

Tlio bi’others had been long silent, and tho third person, who, with 
a heavy black blanket thrown over his head, had been sitting for 
some time upon the stones, got up and returned to the poroh aa a 
fresh cloud passed overheB-d, accompam'od by heavier rain than be¬ 
fore, wliich gradually shut out -the village and road from his view, 
jShook tho wet from tho blanket, and stoo3 looking gloomijy at tho 
cy and the torrents of water which were running ofE tho ground 
towards the declivity of tho ominonce. There was a groat contrast 
between tliii^ person and the others in every respect, and In* merits, 
perhaps, a separate description. 

Though young, he was evident^ the leader of the party, and his 
comparatively fair complerion and regular features, as well as tho 
(^ste-mark on his forehead, sho'^ved him to bo a Bajpoot, descended 
from those emigrants from Northern India whom ijiilitary service, 
even at that period, had tempted from Oude and Delhi to tho 
remote Dekhan. Li stature, as in powerful make, ho much exceeded 
his companions, and his carriage was Boldierhko and graceful. Ho 
wore a quilted tunic of what had onco been gay red “ mushroo," 
ate strong satin of the country, but novt stained and frayed; long 
^^t drawers, turned qp to tho calf.; a dark red turban, of fine tex- 
iaunUly cocked aside, its gold thread end being turned back 
ovOT we toy; and his powder-hotxt, bnllct-bag, and shield, as well as 
a tiiUe gola embneudexy upem his sword-belt, all of a better <iuaUiy i 



ihan the others, -with a fine single pearl ear-ring—proved him to 
be hs much superior to them in ranl^ as his expression and deport¬ 
ment were in intelligence. 

Gopal Singh, for such was his name, was, in truth, d^dedly 
good-looking. Large black eyes, full of light, a prominent nose, 
pushy whiskers, very neatly trimmed, and a smaU moustache twisted 
upwards into close curls at the comers of a mouth delicately 
formed and almost cfEominato in character when relaxed, but which, 
when the lips were compressed, seemed full of deep expression both 
for good and evil,—the chin, clean-shaved and prominent, betokening 
firmness,—all combined to form a countenance in which decision and 
energy were evident; but, in spite of his good features, their general 
expression was repellant, expressing cruelty and lawlessness of no 
common order, 

“ Ho will never get across the Benathoora to-day, my friends,” he 
said, stepping into a dry comer of the porch and silting down; “ and 
we have a weary journey to Itga before us in this mud; yet I dare 
not face the master, my uncle, without some news of him.” 

** Maharaj,” replied liama, respectfully, folding his hands—“ Great 
princo ”—^by which title (an oi*dinary one of respect), or that of Jc- 
fOadar, Gopal Singh was usually addressed by them—“I know the 
Benathoora, and she will not come down before night; and if it 
be true that the man left Knlliance yesterday, there is plenty of 
time for him to be hero by sunset. Depend upon it, he will make 
foT*Alln‘nd to-day, and there will have been ijo deep mud for some hours 
after he loft. Couldst thou see nothing on the road ? ” 

“ Nothing, Rjima. At one time I thought I saw him at the gate of 
the village yonder, but as the rain cleared off, it was only some cattle 
going in ; then the mist closed up tlio view, and I could see no more, 
and came away. By Krishna, hiit this rain is something to see! 
I qn<3stion whether ho could cross the nulla down there before 
Kinny, it seems filling so fa.st.” 

“Ah! he can ford it well’ enough if he is bent on coming,” said 
Lnksbmun, “ and he could not stop at either village, for I told the 
Gowra this morning, if a stranger came, to send him on with a 
guide, and to shut the gate if he wanted to stop. So, if he left 
Kullianco yesterday, he ought to have come a good distance before 
night; and if he started again ibis morning, there is no river, or 
nulla, between to stop him but the Benathoora, and that will be 
fordable till midnight, even with heavier rain than this. He would 
not stay for tlxe rain to clcai ? ” 

“ He must have left it,” returned the Jemadar; “ ho dared not stay 
there. One of old Lukmun Geer's disciples was to accompany him 
to a villa^ half-way to Allund yesterday, and send him on from 
thence with guides from village to village. We offered escort, 
but ho would take no one*—tht fi^low wao suspicious.*’ 
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*Mlien ho is qtdte safe, Maharaj. fChe guides may plague him; but> 
if he started under injunctions from the old B&waTs disciple, he will 
be passed on carefully,” returned Rama. 

“ I hope he is, brotiiers. I would not lose our chance of the gold 
he has for something—nor indeed of himself.*’ 

“ Gold ! Jemadar,” cried both eagerly, in a breath. 

“ Yes, my friends; good royal mohurs, I know; for the day before 
yesterday he rested at the Gosai’a Mutt, and had a Hoondee cashed 
in the shop. It was a goodly pouchful, I know, and it will come to us 
if we wait patiently.” 

Gopal Singh lighted some tinder with his dint and steel, and then 
a leaf cigarette, as we may call it, and began to smoke in silence 
which was only broken by the dripping of the rain from the porch of 
the temple and the tree, the general plash over the plain, and the 
loud and continuons croaking of the frogs in the pools and puddles. 

The Jemadar first broke silence. “ Some one must look again,” 
he continued, after a while; “and it is brighter now. Go thou, 
JLukshmun, take the blanket and sifc close.” 

“ It is not weather to turn out a dog,” muttered the man, sulkily, 
getting up and stepping down from the porch; “but I will go,- 
Maharaj, if it is your order. Shall 1 go on to Kinny,” he continued, ‘ 
“and see if I can get tidings of him ? Better that than sitting up 
there like a drenched scarecrow in a field.” 

” Good, brother, go ! Try the nulla before you venture into the 
middle of it, lest it bo too 3trong for you,” said Rama. 

“ And wait there for a time,” added the Jemadar. “If he do not 


amve before night thou canst bring some flour, ghee, and sugar from 
"^lio Patel; for if wo are to watch here all night we had need to eat, 
nnd I must make some bread; hut if the man comes, bring him on— 
ho will be vrell-mounted and will not fear the nulla, and thou canst 
invent something about going back to Allund on urgent business.” 

“ Trust me for that. Jemadar. If I have an ugly face I can speak 
soft words when 1 choose, and I know enough of tlio camp language 
to make him understand. Now, I am going.” So saying, he doubled 
the blanket in a peculiar manner, so as to form a cl[pak, threw it 
over his head and shoulders, and folded the sides tightly about him; 
then taking ofiE his sandals, which he carried in his hand, he strode 
away in the rain, as rapidly as the mud would admit. . 

“ Take care of the thorns in the lane near the village; put on your 
t-andals there; we can’t have you troubling us with a I3abool thorn in 
^r foot,” shouted the Jemadar. 

^Lukshmun turned round and nodded his assent, and continued as 


■tjefore. They watched him silently till he disappeared over the brow 
of the mindhee, when Rama said to his companion, “ What if they 
have sent tlje man on by the other road, or warned Mm, Jemadar ? ” 
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was another road which passed about half a mile to the south 
of wjiero they sat. ^ j 

** Ho dare not, Bama; by his sonl he daro not,” replied the Jema-^ 
dar, with flashing eyes and dist^ded nostrils. “ Do yon think ho 
wonld dare my uncle’s vengeance ? does he wish his cattle to be har¬ 
ried by Pahar Singh, and Ms village bnrnt ? ” 

“ Perhaps not; and it would bo likely enough to happen, Jemadar, ” 
said Bama, laughing; “ and, I suppose, we should have to come to do 
it. But what is to be done with the man ?—That? ” and ho pointed 
significantly to the old well with his thumb. 

“ 0 no, Kama,” returned tho other, laughing in. his turn. “ No¬ 
thing of that kind, now. Tlie man himself is precious, why, the 
uncle knows, and some more of them, though they have not told me 
I only hope he will not make a fight of it and get hurt.” 

“ Then wo could not help it, of course, Jemadar.” 

** No, indeed, friend. But wc aro three to one, and ho is only a 
Mutsuddoc after all—not a man of war—he will bo quiet enough, I. 
daro say.” I 

“ Well, if I am to say tho truth, Maharaj, I am glad of it,” rctiimod'’ 
Kama. “ It is all very well to kill people in a fair foray, or if any- 
jijody will fight in a DuriVa, one’s blood is up, and it does not matter, 
but, somehow or other, the last affair hero was not agrcicable, and ever 
since I have not liked the place at night. We need not add to the 
peoplo that lie yonder,” and ho pointed over his shoulder to a comer of 
th(t tree, “ unless, indeed, it is to l)o, then pf course wo can’t help it.” 

“ Nor I cither, Bama. It is only pleasant hero when thoro are fifty 
or sixty good’fellows assembled, and’’the gold and silver are boiling 
in the pots yonder. 1 don’t like this new business as well as the^ 

old-By Gnnga, what a flash! ” 

Indeed tho flash of lightning, which caused both to start to their 
feet, was nearly blinding. Without warning, except by tlie passage 
of another dark cloud above, it had fallen on pari of tho old tree 
which was separate from the rest—a branch supported by two 
roots which had struck into the ground—and had riven away part of 
iti which fell across tho mound of stones with a loud and heavy crash, 
and was followed by a cracking peal of thunder, so loud and so near 
that the men involuntarily put their hands to their ears. 

“It would have killed mm if ho had been on the stones,” said 
BaTna, who fltst spoke, as the peal, spreading itself over the heavens, 
was dying into deep growls in the distance. . “ By all the gods! was 


there ever 6ucli thunder ? 


It will breal^ up the cloudk perhaps,” Tetumed the Jemadail 
nd this rain will then stop. Tes, it was a narrow escape, indeed,-! 
^^wo may be thankful ^ went. It is a good omen for ns, 
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“ 1 TOW a rupee to be inlaid in the floor of the temple of I>6vi, at 
Tooljapoor, and to feed twenty-four Brahmans,” said thoman, reVer- 
^•ntly. “ Yes,” ho added, looking up and over the plain, “ I think it 
will break up before spnset.” 

But we must follow the spy on his double errand, while the pair, 
who still converse, speculate upon the probable issue of it, smoko by 
turns, and long for a break iii the rain. And there is anothtr person, 
too, who must needs be looked after on bis journey hitherward. 


CHAPTER Xr. 

A STOUT scrving-nian was holding a powerful grey hoi-sc, which, well, 
if not handsomely, caparisoned, stood neighing loudly beforo the door 
of an ordinary bouse in the main street of Surroori, a small vlllago 
nearly midway between the towns of Kullianee and Allund, iis a 
^person within, evidently of a superior class, was girding np bis waist 
fivitli a shawl, and otherwise preparing himself for a day’s journey. 
Of middle stature, thin but wcll-proportioncfl, with a light bamboo- 
coloured complexion of a pale cast, and a slight habitual stoop; 
the man seemed nnacenstomed to rough exertion; tind the sword ho 
had just fastened into liis waistbelt, along with an ivory-handled 
poniard and knife, was apparently more for ornament than for uho 
—such a one as might bo used at court, or by a boy,—-not tho 
wcjipon of a soldier. * 

The man’s face was jlcnn shaven, except a long moustacho, which 
drooped very mncli at tho corners, and ^!llO features wc^p by no 
^ rnean.s lU-favoiiTod. A first glance showed an expression of much 
intelligoncc, mingled, however, as yon looked further, with much 
cunning. Tho eyes were small, deep-set under bushy eyebrows, 
and of a ligKt grey; the iioso high and aquiline, but broad across 
tho nostrils, and hung over tho moustache in a peculiar manner ; 
the forehead was wrinkled into furrows by habitual elevation of tho 
eyebrows ■, and, as far as the upper part of the faco was concerned, 
it had an appearance of firmness, which tho lower portion belled; 
for. the month, drawn np at the comers in a constant* and apparently 
hypocritical attempt to smile, was evidently perfomiing an oflico 
foreign to its intention ; and the chin, which suddenly .retreated into 
a somewhat bony throat, had no cliaracter but decided weakness, if 
^^ot, indeed, aclnal cowardice and deceit, Thus, tho whole featuroM 
||totc a restless, suspicionR, and hypocritical expression, wliich, most 
piikely, was a tme indication of the possessor’s mind. 

Lalla Toolsco Bas was not a native of the Dekhan, but bad served 
for the last* two years, or nearly so, in the Duftcr, or Record Office of 
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the Emperor Aumngzccb. The Lalla had been sent from Delhi to 
hisMncle, who was in the Emperor’s service: and, having given 
proofs of ability as a Persian scholar, he had boon appointed to a 
confidential situation about the Emperor hin^sclf. What use the 
Lalla had made of liis position will appear hereafter, as also why 
he bow undertook a long journey alone; in a strange country, and 
at an inclement season of the year. Meanwhile we have only to 
describe his progress, which, so far as the weather is concerned, 
appears uncertain. 

Tho Lalla had risen early, bathed, breakfasted, and packed his 
saddle-bags. He had looked out several times since morning, but 
always with the same result as to the sky, which continued of a da'll, 
leaden grey, with occasional rain. There was no wind, it was close 
and liot, and liis host, an old Byragoe, who was a lay monk of the 
Mutt, or monastery, at Knllianco, which the Lalla had left tho day 
before, was persuading him to remain. But tho indifferent night’s 
rest he had endured from the venomous mosquitoes, the moaning of 
a cow over a now-boru calf, and other noises from cattle and goats, 
—from tho women, 'wlio ground at the mill so early in the house, 
singing a discordant Canareso song—and, above all, his personal 
an.vioty to proceed,—have weighed against the weather 
‘ “Ah, my poor Mootoc,” said the Lalla, as he hoard his horse 
neigh, “thou wilt have a hard day of it, I fear, in the mud. How 
far didst thou say it w'as, Bawa Salnb ? ” lie continued to his host. 

“..It ie six co&s, by our reckoning here, by one road—seven or 
eight by the other,” replied the Byragee, "“which, in the cess you 
are acciisiomod to in Hiiyiustan, wilt bo ten one way, and thirteen 
the othc^^” 

“And you recommend the longest road, Bawajee ? ” 

“Well, sir, it is ns you please. You ivill have somewhat Ic.ss 
mud and stones by the upper road than by the lower—tlint is all.” 

“Ah. friend,” coni.iiiued tlie Lalla, as we sliall call him, “ fourcoss 
more nt the end of a liard day is not plen.saiit, and so the less the 
better. Let me see; hero is my voutc. Ah, Kinny, little and great; 
I suppose I can rest at either if I like, though I should prefer 
getting on to the worthy Fathers’ Mutt at Allund^” 

“Certainly,” rcjilied Ihc old man ; “ but do not stop at Kinny, if 
you can help; and, above all. do not shelter yourself at the temple 
fin the hill, under tho ‘ Burr ’ tree. Ah, yes, -there will bo heavy niiii 
to-day, Lallajoe, for it is so hot,” he eonlinued, looking up at the 
clouds, now deepening intoufringes of black here and there; “you 
had better stay.” . ^ 

“ No, Bawit, I must go on; and if it rains I can’t help it. But 
about the tl*eo,” the Ijalla continued; “I suppose there.are sprites 
and devils in it as usual; and, to say the truth, I am not afraid of 
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them. A man that always lives among soldiers, yon know^* gets 
brave.’* ’ 

“Indeed,” retnmod the Byrageo dryly. “0‘, of course! But 
take my advice, an(l when you change guides at Kinny, ask them to 
send you by the sout^ road; it’s—it’s the best, and some bsid places 
arc avoided. But hero is the Patel,” ho added, as that functionary, 
emerging from his doorway‘opposite, with a striped blanket over his. 
head and shoulders, sainted the Lalla with a loud “ Numascar 
l^Laharoj 1 ” “He will dii’ect the guide himself, Lallajce, which will 
insure a speedy and safe journey.” 

Tlioy followed the Patel through the village, which, under'ihe 
sLcadily increasing rain, looked sufliciontly wretched to deter anyone 
from staying, who had not urgent necessity for doing so. This was 
not the Lalla’s predicament; and ho now unfastened a largo thick 
felt trayeUiiig-eloak from the pommel of his cloth saddle, put it over 
his head, and wrapped it around him so as to cover his legs, which 
were protected by long, soft, Persian riding-boots. 

Few people were astir. Under shelter of the houso-w'alls the dogs 
Uiad assembled in groups, and, standing with their tails between their 
legs, harked at llie stranger as he passed. Pigs and fowls, being dis¬ 
turbed by -his horse, ran to and fro, with noisy grunt and cackle 
Some catllo stood together in parties near their owuers’ houses, ii 
heavy steam from their nostrils ascending into Itio tliick air, and 
broke the sileuco by an occasional hoarse low. Ilero and there a 
stout motherly dame, with a child seated astride on hep 4up,.and 
others lianging about bet*, stood, nothing abashed, at her house door, 
looking at the Lalla a.s he passed; or a farmer, with his blanket cast 
over his head, smokin'g his morning cigarette, lounged unclpr shelter 
of his own cavc.s, aiid exchanged a morning greeting with the I’atel 
The spouts of terraced houses Were boginniug to run fast, and email 
streams of yrator were alr<;ady making ihtiir way througl* the mud. 

In the gateway were two or three “ jowans,” or young men, who 
watched and guarded it, and acted as messengers. One of these 
was sent for a guide, and the party stayed under shelter till ho arrived, 
when the Lalla and his bundle were formally made-over to biin, to 
be delivered up at the next village, about two ingles distant; and 
hnally, the Lalla mounted. 

“ Don’t forget the south road from Kinny,” said the Byrageo, 
wishing him a good jouincy, as the Lalla, making his parting 
salutation, rode out of the gateway. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked the Patel. You kept him mighty close 
|ln your Mutt last night.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned the other; “ but he goes on tlio govern¬ 
ment business to Beejapoor, and you know the order which came with 
him. 1 suppose it is some secret matter, else he would have had an 
escort.” • 
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i “Well, lie in gone,'whoever ho is,” said tlie Patel; “and I would 
rather he travelled than I, oven on that good beast of his, to Alluncl, 
to-day. ,It is goirig to rain badly—but it will do the grain good.” 
And so they fell to talking of their farms, aqd the prices of grain 
at the last market, while the Lalla and his guide proceeded onward. 

If'tho Lalla could have understood his guide, the way might have 
been beguiled by pleasant gossip of the 'country round ; but of tlie 
vernacular of that part of tbo country he was profoundly ignorant, 
and every attempt he made in the “ Oordoo,” or court language, was 
mot with a curt “TiJlid-illa”—“don't understand”—or an oceabional 
very expressive pantomimic action on the part of tho guide, who, 
looking back, sometimes pointed to the bundle on his head, then io 
the rain, and again tapped his own stomach, or stnilcd his finger^ 
into his mouth, conveying the intimation that he expected to bo well 
rewarded, and was very hungry. Thus tho next village was reache<l, 
the first guide was dismissed with a little cxti*a gratuity, and tUo 
Lalla again proceeded with a fresh one.* 

Tho ranges of low hills crossed from time to time had been ston;, 
but firm grouml, and as yet Jh)ioo had not sulTered. The dreade ' 
river, winch might liavc cut him ofC from Alluufl, was now behinc 
him; and, iiEtor ascending a small eTninonce, and a wide plainappean*'! 
before him, our traveller congratulated him.self on a speedy arrivrji 
at his destination, having, as ho considered, got over at least one halt 
of his journey. 

Very soon, however, the rough, stony path changed into ono 
which at times was diflionlt to discoi’n at a'd. The plain over whi( h 
tho read now lay was cultivated as far as could be seen, but the fioldb 
were as yet unKown. Step after stej) the mud appeared clccpcT, tin 
stones in it more numerous and slippery; and, in fact, after about a 
mile, during which tho rain had fallen more heavily than over, the 
plain ajipeared covered with watei’, wliich could not run off, and tin' 
black sod of tho road and fields to have turned into liquid mud, barely 
able to biqiport tho stories which lay so thickly upon it. So long, 
too, ns tho rain had not penetrated far below tho surface, Motee's 
feet hud at least tho dry earth to re.st upon ; but now not even that 
remained, and yet tho gallant horse struggled on, snorting, and 
occasionally 'jphinging, but evidently becoming wearied by efforts 
which had no respite.- Still tho guide led on, sometimes by tho road- 
track, somctijnj.‘s by its grassy banks, and again leaving both, struck 
into other paths through the fields wliich promised firmer footing. 

The rain continued to po^r in torrents : indeed, it was more than 
over violent: ^d a flash of blinding lightning, followed by a roar 
of thunder before thorn, promised worse weather. Poor Motee oven 

* Sorb village is obliged to farmsh a geido to travellem on payment of a 
email gratuity, and these men relieve themselveB at every village. 
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winced, ev-incing a strong determination to tnm’round and set Ins tail 
to it; but a few words of encouragement from his mastor, and Being 
led a few paces by the guide, restored his temper, and he procooded 
gallantly. • 

At the junction of two roads, the guide paused for a moment 
One, it was clear, led to a village they had seen for some timc'pnst, 
tho trees of which loomed large and hea.vy through the thick air,- 
but it appeared out of direction of tho path. The Lalla’s stock 
of CanarcsG was simply nothing—of Mahrabta not much more; but 
the name of his destination was, at least, intelJigiblo. ** Allund,” he 
.said, holding out a rupee between his finger and thumb, “ Allund! ” 

Tho guide griuned as he took tho coin. Allniul • ” ho returned 
afiirmativcl}’’, and striking into a path to tho right, tho Lalla could 
sec that, by avoiding tho village to the left, the road led apparently 
in tho direction of what looked liko a clump of trees standing out 
against tho sky. Was that the banian tree ol which ho had booh 
warned by the old Byrageo at Surroori ? Tho Lalla’s little stock of 
AL'ihratta was again, put into requisition, and tho guido scemod to 
undci'staiid it readily. 

Yes, tho village to tlio left was lattlo Kinny; that to the right, 
great Kirmy, and that was tho “ Burr ” tree beyond. Good; then ho 
had only to avoid the tree, if that indeed were noccs.sary. Since 
the peal of thunder the rain had decreased, and a hreozo was 
springing up in his face, which was very refreshing. Tlio clouds, 
loo, were breaking, as appeared by patches of bright fringe in the 
south-west. Tho guide pointed to tJiein rheerfully, as ho moved on 
at a steady pace ; for the plain, though m\j.cldy in parts, was now not 
so bad as what he had already passed. So, as our friend u; likely to 
reach Kinny without farther trouble, let us see what Lukslimun lias 
been doing since wo left him. 

The little rivnlet in the valley was above bis knees as In' passed it, 
and, to any oiio who did not know it, tho ford would have boon 
dangerous; but Lukshmun evaded through, without apprehension, and 
a few minutes after, as he entci'od the village gateway and shook tho 
imn from his blanket, a group of people assembled there welcomed 
him w'ith a hearty shout of gi*eeting. • 

“ Wo thought you would have given it up and departed,” said tho 
old Patel, who, with his son, a few of the villago farmens, and the 
Putwari, or accountant', were sitting in an open chamber of tlie deep 
gateway, the usual place of business. “ Wo thought you would have 
(gono away,lel8c I would have scut up some milk. Wliy did you 
not come and sit here, instead of in that ungodly place np yonder P 
Here, one of ye,” ho contmiied to a group of “jo wans,” who were 
sitting in the opposite chamber, take his blanket and dry it. Hast 
thou eaten to-day, friend P ” 
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** Kothing bat a btt of fitalo cake I had in my waist-cloth,” readied 
the'man; “ only that my tooth are strong, it would have broken 
them. The * poor man’s * bread in the Mutt at Kullian^ is not 
dainty food, and the flour was musty, O Patel 

“ Take him away to the house, and let them feed him ; the women 
will'have something good, I dare say,” replied the Patol. “Go and 
.see.” 

“ And no one has passed sinco morning ? ” 

“Not a creature. It is not weather to send the dogs out; and the 
mud from Kulmus to Kinny and hitherwards will bo hopeless. No, 
ho Won’t come to-day ; but go and cat, friend—go and eat.” 

“Tf I am wank'd,” said Lukshmun. 

“Jcc, jeo ! Ay, ay ! I will not forget you. Go ^ ” 

“What docs ho want out such a day as this ?” asked the Putwari. 

“ What has Pahsir Singh in hand just now ? ” 

“What does it matter to ns, Kao Sahib ? ” returned the Patel; “all 
we have to do is to kt'cj* his people in good linmour, to save our cattle 
Irom being harried, our stacks trom being burned, and our people,” 
ho added, looking round at the farmers and their wives, “from 
being robbed wlu'n tlu'y come from markc't ? Tliat is Worth what wt' 
jifiy him. tShould wo have got the crops off that disjnited land at 
i’Jhitli if ho had not sent those spearmen i' ” 

“ No, no ; do not interfere,” said a clioms of farnuTs’ voices, who, 
in tho.so unsettled times, might, unless their villago were known to 
bo undor the protection of some local <’hieftain, at any time liavi* 
their flocks and henls swi’pt away by tiic pc'oph' of a more power¬ 
ful village, or by any of 4-110 indejieiulont gentry, or barons, as wo 
may call,thorn, of Iho country. “ What have wo to do with stato 
affairs, or with Pahar "Singh either ? ” 

So tho assembly liaving voted non-interference with whati'vor 
might bo in hand, our friend Lukshmun was allowed to get his meal 
in peace. Smoking—tho impossibility of getting anything—and a 
tight waistband, had kept appetite down ns yet; but with the Paters 
kitchen in prospect, it rose fiercely for the occasion as he approached 
tho house. 

Lukshmun washed his feet and hands before ho entered and sat 
down. O, what a smell of fried onions there was ! and, as a girl set 
before him a pile of hot, well-huttored jowarcc cakes, a cup full of 
“ char,” or peppor-watcr with tamarind in it, a fresh leaf full of a 
savoury stow of vegetables of all kinds, and some chiR or pease¬ 
pudding, wcU-soasoned with red pepjier and garlic, Lukshmun's 
heart expandpd, and ho set to work with a good will. Every now’' 
and then a woman at tho fireplace asked him if he would havo 
more, and it was brought liim from tJie pan, smoking hot. Lukshmun 
dallied with each morsel as he ate; and when even reduced by 
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repletion to licking his fingers, grudged the summona brought by 
M man that ho ^vas to come. ' 

“ Couldst thou not give mo a few cakes, 0 sWeet one, J^nd some 
tlall ? ” he said to tl^o good-natured looking wench who had been 
serving him. “ I have a brotlier—hungry—all day in the rain— 
while I have eaten. Thou art like the moon, O beauty, and thy 
heart as soft as butter. Givb mo tho cakes for a poor, weak, hungry, 
broilior.” 

“Was there ever such a tongue and siKsh a face? ” retorted the 
damsel, laughing. “ Look, llookmeo ! 

Tho cook turned round and looked, too, laughing heartily ;• for 
Lukshmun’s aititndo on one leg, with tho solo of tho other fool, 
pressed against tho calf of it, his li.n.Tuls ■joined and stretched out 
imploringly, and his seared faeo twisted into a grotesque expres¬ 
sion of supplication, was not to bo resisted. 

“ (rivo him these cakes,” said tho cook, handing two to tho girl. 

“ By your antelope oyes, O sweet ones, more! ” ho said, not 
altering his posture. “Do you think two would fill a hungry man’s 
belly ? By yonr lotos feet-” 

“There, begone! ” said tlic*eook, handing liim a few moro and 
some dall; “there is a meal for a llstjali. Go, if the mistress 
should hear you-” 

“lam gone, 0 my beauties,” contiunod Lnkshmun, folding tho 
cakes into his waist-cloth, and tying tliem behind, then washing his 
hands elaborately. “ You have made my heart-” 

“ Como quickly, conic* ” said a voice at the door; “ lliey want 
Ihce. Wilt thou cat all day Y*' ' ^ 

“ I worship you, lovely nymphs, even as Rama adored—;—” 

“ Begone I ” cried both tho girls in a breath. “ Hero is the mistress 
coming, and if sho hear such nonsense thou wilt- ho whipped.” 

“JI(‘TC is tho man who will ho your w'orshi^i’s guide,” said tho 
Patel deferentially to our friend the Jialla, who, having arrived 
safely, was now divested of his upper clothing, which some of the 
men were drying in tho opposite chamber, and seated in tho place 
of honour of tho assembly; “but your worship should cat before 
you go on, and the Rao Sahib hero will tako yon, to bis house—a 
Brahmun’s house,” he added, as the Lalla appeared to hesitate. 

“ Ah, n », sir,” returned the traveller, who indeed was very hungry, 
“ I could not cat without I bathed, and 1 had better wait till 1 get 
to Alhind. Shookr, shookr! T should be too long about it, and my 
lorse has had his feed, and is ready to go on. And this is tho guide ? 
—^not beautiful exactly.” 

“ No, Maharaj, I am not beautiful, truly,” replied Luksbmun, 
with a dqprecatoiy gesture to the Patel, “ but I may be useful to 
this noble gentlemao* You may trust me, my lord. The Patel 
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knows me, and so do all these worthy gentlemen; and am 1 not 
com© for yon P ” 

“ They expect fno, then, good fellow,” replied the Lalla, amnsed 
by the man’s broken Oordoo, and his grotesque expression of face. 

1 “ Ah, yes, noUo sir,” answered the man, joining his hands, " ever 

sinch morAing; and as 1 was coming here on hiisiiiess 1 was told 
to bring yon on. And now lot ns p^ceed, else it -will be night 
ore wo refich iMlmid; and,” he added, with a wink to the Patel, 
“ it is not good to bo out lato on the roads.” 

“What, are they dangerous, then?” asked the Lalla, looking 
anxiously around him. 

“O no,” cried Lukshraun, iuh'rposing readily; “there is no 
trouble in the country, and my lord is armed, and so am I. O no, 
only in regard to the mud and the stones. My lord will not find the 
road long, for 1 can sing him Mnhratta * lownecs ’ if he likes.” 

“ There was a irno and a temple which I was told Ui avoid, and to 
ask to bo sent by the south road,” said the Lalla, preparing to mount. 

Lnkshmim cxchangwl glances with the Patel and tlie Putwari. 
“ Could any one have warned the stranger ? ” 

“ A tree ! ” said the Patel, gravely.' “ WJiat tree ? dost then know 
any, Lnkshmnn P And the south road ? what road ? ” 

• “ O, 1 supjioso tho noble gentleman moans that by Navindgee, 
and Iloshnlly, and ,Chik-Wondully, and Hnlly Snilgari*a,” said 
Lnkshmnn, rolling out a volley of hard Cauareso village names. 
“ That road ? Why, it is six cuss further from here ! They should 
have sent him by it from Surroori. No,*' he continued, dropping 
the Lalla’s stirrup, ■which he had taken in his hand, “if the gentle¬ 
man likes to go he can do so, of course, but his slave begs to be 
excused ; ” and he put his joined hands up to his noSe. 

“ Very good,” said tho L^lo, “ I don’t know; only I was told-” 

“ By whom ? ” interrupted the Pntwari. 

“ By Deo Bawa, tho Byrageo at Surroori.” 

“ 0, tho old Bawa! said the Patel, laughing, “ Curious, is it 
not, noble sir, tliat tho old man thinks that there are ilovils in tho 
tree P lie tells mo he was bewitched there once, and I ought to 
cut it down.” 

“ And 1 told him I ■was not afraid of them, Patel; but ho said 
there was something else,” returned tho Lalla. 

“ Bobliors, 1. suppose,” said liukshmnn, readily ; “ Pahar Singh’s 
men, perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps,” added the LaPa, “ but he did not say so.” 

“ Well for bim,” thought tho Putwari, “ or his stacks would have 
been burnt to-morrow night.” 

“ Ah! no fear of thieves when you have one of ‘the huiichhacks * 
with you,” said Inikshmun. “ Come, mount, my lord. Salaam, 
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Maliaraj,” Iio continued, maktiig a mock salntati6n to the sun, which 
vras just struggling through a cloud. “ Salaam! thou hast lifem 
‘rnoist to-day; come out and dry thyself and us too. • Now, noble 
gentleman, mount, and you will see how fast tho excellent dinner I 
have eaten in tHo Patel’s kitchen will take my feet to AllUnd, and 
the good horse, too, looks as fresh as if he were but just starting,” 
and he patted him. “ Ah, Veil done, sir! *’ he continued, os the 
Lalla mounted not ungracefully; “we poor Dekhanics cannot com¬ 
pare ourselves on horseback with you northern cavaliers. Come, 
sir, the road waits for us.” 

And with a salutation all round, tho Lalla rode out of tho gate, 
and our friend Lukslimun, cutting a caper which showed his mar¬ 
vellous activity by way, as he said, of getting tho dinner out of his 
logs, and calling to the guide who carried the bundle, tliey passed on 
over the villago common. 

TIiij Putwari sighed as the party left tho gate. 

“ 1 tell thee, Seeta liam,” said the Patel, “ he will come to no 
jjlinrm, and ho is gone away happy.” 

“ I am glad he did not eat at my house; it is not pleasant feed¬ 
ing a nmn who has death in his throat,” r(‘tnmed the Putwari. 

“I tell thee he is safe,” retorted the Patel; “andif ho is killed, it 
is no affair of onrs.” 

“No, it is no business of onrs,” said the Putwari, settling to liis 
nceouiits with a sigh which vexed the Patel. “No, it is no business 
of onrs,” echoed the fanner.s. 

At that tune llama, who vras seated on the heap of stones, looking 
from the top of the hill, exclaimed, as tlip throe persons emerged 
^roiJi a lane into a low field in which tho rood was distinctly visible, 
u “ Jemadar ! he is coming at last, and LukslmiTiii is w'iih him ; wo 
must bo ready. Tjook, they arc there! ” ho continued, as Gopal 
Singh joined him, “ between tho village and tho stream.” 

“ Ah, J see them, Rarea, and thy bi’othcr is as true as gold- 
Wo will join them as they go on ; he must not suspect us yet.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

OcB friend the Lalla was soon at his ease with his now guide, whose 
injunctions to Motec. bidding him “ take care,” “ mind a stone,” “ lift 
“)p his feet,” and tho like, encouraged* the good beast, who now 
tepped out briskly, while tho curious mixture of (k)rdoo and 
Jdahi*atta, in wliich the small gossip and scandal of tho neighbourhood 
was told by Irnkshmun, amused him much. Th6 mile or so 
which intervened between the village and the temple was soon j)assed; 
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and‘as they began to ascend the short rising ground towards tho 
temple and the tree, the hitter could be seen in all its wild picturesque 
detail, and was indeed a striking object. . 

The sun had now broken forth, and its beams shone slantingly 
through its rugged trunks and gnarled branches, resting brightly 
upon the glossy foliage sparkling with raindrops, and lighting np 
■ every excresronco and furrow of tho* knotty bark, casting broad 
shadows on the road below : while a slight parting shower, tho largo 
drops of which flashed brightly in tho air as they descended, 
pattered upon the leaves, and spread out into the valley in a silver 
rain. As the travellers gained the summit, the clear sky beyond to 
the west not only caused tho tree to stand out boldly and grandly 
against it, but the brightness of the sun dispelled the gloomy 
associations which the appearance of tho jilaco had suggested during 
the rain. A slight breexc, which had hardly been felt in the hollow, 
rippled the little pools on the roadwny and on the plain beyond the 
tree, which, level a,ml stony, continued, apparently many miles, in the 
direction tliey had to go. 

Motce paused at the summit of the eminence, and tho Lnlla could 
not help stojiping him to look back upon tho road by w’hich he had 
I'orne. Tlx' bright yellow gleams of the sun shone broadly n]ion 
tho tw'o villages, and upon the rich green masses of their corn-fields. 
In tho dislance both looked pretty and comfortable : and their 
ti'iraeed houses, several w'hite temples, and tho dome of a small 
village mosque shone brightly in the sun. Behind those, and to the 
south, tho plain over which the Lalla hail come stretched awny for 
many miles, showing tho, trees of a village liero and there, with tho 
occasional sparkle of a white house or temple among them ; am|^ 
behind all, the great black cloud of tho day’s rain, upon which 
there W'as a rainbow forming of great bijauty, and against which a 
flight of white storks flaslicd like silver in the sun. Away to tho 
south, the ey(' followed hollow and rise, nudulation after undulation, 
till they were lost in a farther distance, which melted tenderly into 
the sky. 

“ It is n fair country, friend, after all,” said the Lalla, “ though it 
did not look well in the rain. That plain yonder is in the direction 
of Beejapoor, perhaps ? ” 

“ It is, sir,” returiied Lukslimnn ; “ that high land, near the sky 
yonder, is beyond the Bbeoma river, and, if wo wore there, we 
should see the tomb of the great Sultan Mabmood, now finished. It 
is very grand, sir, and shines like silver when the sun is on it; and 
when I go there,” continued the man, “ I stand like a fool, lookincjl 
at the King's palace, the Ark fort, the groat gun, and tho ‘ Ibrahim 
Roza ’—that’s the place where Ibrahim Add Shah was buried, you 
know, sir-” 
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“ Nuraascar Maharaj,” cried a clear manly voice, now bosido'tho 
iLalla’s borse, which appeared to him lo rise out of the earth, for’ho 
tiad not observed the approach of Gopal Singh and Bama from tho 
temple. 

“ Who are these ? ” exclaimed the Lalla, starting tfnd beginning to 
tremble—“ who are these ? *’ and tho warning of the old Byrageo now 
came upon him, with the distressing conviction that ho ought to 
have regarded it; but it was too late. “ Who aro ye ? ” ho asked 
anxiously. 

“ O, this is my brother Rama,” said Liikslimun, assnringly, “and 
that is onr Jemadar Gopal Singh ; they only waited hero while I 
w'dit to Kinny.” 

“ Bo assured, noble sir,” added tho Joma<lar, langhing, and ip 
good Oordoo, with a slight southern accent, which seemed to assuro 
tho Lalla, “ there is nothing to fear. Your worship is from Knl- 
liance, perhaps.” 

“ Tes, from Ivulliance yesterday.” 

jt “ All, yes, I remember ; you were at Poorungoer's Mutt. I was 
*iist about leaving wdum you an-ived, and the old man offered you 
escort of my party, but you preferred staying.” 

“ 1—J—I—had business,” replied tlio Lalla, stfimraering, not 
exactly relishing Gopal Singh’s bold looks, and yet nnabJe to object 
to him. “I was tired and needed rest, and you eoulil not wait,” 

“Yon bad come from the royal court, I think they said, and 
were going to Heejnjjoor with letters for the King—proposalsior 


jK'aec, perhaps.” 

“So tlioy saiil—who ?” Of all things, the Lalla sujiposed his 
^e.stination and busine.ss w^to at least seeret ; yet they appeared 
^nown, and to a pcTl'eei stranger, too, by tho wayside. lie did not 
fool able to reply, and was almost inclim'd f o trust to Moteo's speed, 
and break Ihrougli the men ; but Lukslimun, on recer lng his 
matchlock from his bi'othc'r, fixed tlui match, which hail been 


hanging loose upon the cock, in a very precise manner, pressing the 
f rigger to see if the match descended upon tho pan. Tho others, 
too, looked carelessly to tho priming of their guns, but to tho 
Lalla’s idea ominously, and as if ho should undcrstarwl the action. 
Lukshmun’s face, too, appeared changed—it was not so plca.sant as 
it. had been. 


“ Como,” said tho Jemadar, “ wo have far to go to-night—what 
kept thee so long, Lukshmun ? ” 

“ O, the Patel at Kinny said we were to escort ih is worthy 
_ tntleman, as government orders had come about him from Allund; 
'SO I waited, as the rain had delayed him.” 

The Laya felt reassured; his arrival wus no doubt expected. 
“ All, yes, sir,” continued Cbpal Singh, “ you liad better have com© 
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on with ns three days ago, but it docs not matter now. That is a 
fine hors© of yours,” lie added, patting Motce’s neck, “and ^omi 
Hindustan, I think, as my lord is. We, too—that is, my family- 
are also from tlicnce, Kanouj Kliutrces; so is this good gun, too ; ” 
and ho held out his own. “ Yes ; one can hit a man on horseback 
at full speed half as. far as to the stream yonder.” 

It appeared to the Lalla as if the Jemadar was reading his 
thoughts as clearly as if he were tolling them himself. 

“And if wo were in battle,” ho continued, “ and any one were 
trying to get away from me, he would be shot between the sliouldeis 
Jieforc he could even reach the tree yonder.” 

“I—I—have no doubt of it, Jemadar Sahib,” roturned the Lalla, 
—“ no doubt: and your speech is pleasant to hear after the rough 
language hereabouts.” 

“Como, conio,” cried Lnksbmun, with seeming impatience, “if 
yon want to pay compliments, noble sir, wait till wo get to the 
end of our journey. Como ! ” and as ho sjioko ho touched Motce’s 
rein. “ Come on, my son! ” ho said, and the horse followed. > 

As they passed the little temple in its loneliness under the shadow 
of the huge tree, it looked a place for evil deeds. A largo homed 
owl on the liighest branch, now awaikcning for his evening flight, 
booted loudly above them, and was .answered by another. It 
seemed an evil omen, and struck to the Lalla’s heart. 

“ Ah ! wo cannot pass you, my friend,” said Gopal Singh. “ Look, 
Lalla Sahib, w'hut my gun can ilo.” 

As ho spoke, he raised the ])ieco and fired. The aim wa^ tnic and 
deadly, and the huge hjrd fell down heavily close to !Motce’s feet 
with a Bushing sound, causing tlie horse to start back. 

“ J novor niiHs,” said tho man, decidedly, and reloading his piece/ 
“Now come on.” 

“ Sliabash I Well shot,” said the Lalla; hut his heart was 
’’’robbing fast, aud it was n po:>itivc relief to him when the dark 
grove was behind them, and thej' emerged upon the bare, wild, open 
plain beyiitfQ. 

“A lonely place that, Jemadar,” remarked tho Lalla, turning to 
the man who w’alkod behind him; “and the old Byragec, where I 
slept, advised mo not to go by it; he said Pahar Singh’s men might 
bo ul^ut. Who is this Pahar Singh ? ” 

“ Pahar Singh ? ” returned the Jemadar. “ 0, a worthy gentleman 
who is quiet enough when not plagued. He is the lord of the 
'uarches hereabouts—a valiant man, and a good soldier; and in 
these troubled times, Lallajee, has his friends and his encmioB, lik' 
most of us : ’tis tho way of the world.” 

After another mile, during which nono of tho party spoke, the 
Jemadar proposed to the Lalla to dispense with tho guide. “ Even- 
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ing was drawing on,” he said; “ they knew thfe connlry, and iho 
lontents of the bundle conld bo carried on the saddle or divided 
ong them; ” and, indeed, it appeared necessary, a*s the guide, limp¬ 
ing, declared ho conld go no farther, and had a thorn in his foot. 
Tho necessary arrangements were soon completed; and^ between 
the Lalla’s saddle-bags and his saddle, tho contents of tho bundle wore 
soon disposed of; the guide received a small gratuity, and retraccf' 
his steps at a far more rapid pace than ho liad advanced. 

“ He has no more a thorn in his foot than I have, Lalla Rahib,” 
said the Jemadar, laughing. “ Look how he goes! but Bheoma 
there is no worse than his follows, and docs not like the idea of a 
night journey without change. Now wo shall got on better. Let 
the horse walk out, Lukslimun; only keep by him.” 

Lukshmun let go the rein, but lie did not leave his place, and though 
tho rate at which tlic horse uow proceeded kept the mer. at a rapid 
walk, and occasionally, indeed, at a trot, tliey preserved the positions 
they had taken up without alteration, speaking little among thorn- 
Volves, except occasionally in Mahratta or Oaiiarcse, with both of 
l^'hioh languages they appeared familiar. 

^ The sun was setting iii great glory. After tho heavy clouds hau 
passed away to the eastward, a clear blue sky siiccccjdeil fora while, 
b"t as a gentle breeze arose, it had brought up with it light, fleecy' 
V flours, which, as the wind again died away at sunset, betiamo 
motionless, and, gradually attracted to each other, formed pile.s of 
white clouds edged with deep grey. As tlie sun declined,* white 
Viccamc oifingc and gtl I sfiid crimson: wliilo tho sky itself, of an 
intense purple above*, faded into green, yellow, and rosy tints, ou 
j^iich the golden clouds seemed to float in soft hut brilliant masses : 
^jd, as it (lipped below the horizon, a flood of light suddenly shoi 
lip, tinging tlie lower edges of all the liglitcr jiortions with vivid 
scarlet, and uiingliiig with the deep orange and purple hues above, 
gorgeously. 

‘^I’he gods have a festival upon Mount Meru to-night, Lallajoc. 

1 the sun go down in tliat fasliion in your country ? ” said the 
JeiSadar, pointing to tho sky and breaking a long silence. “"VVo 
have made good work of it since the guide left ns. C5omo, here is a 
little stream, and you need a change of posture; dismount and rcsl, 
while I offer my evening libations to the four elements.” 

“No, I will not dismount, Jemadar,” returned tho.Lalla; “you 
will not be long, and by all means let your men get a drink of water 
, and -vrash their feet. I will stay bcr«.” 

‘ Ho is not to be trusted,” said tho Jemadar to his men in 
Janareso; “ I see it in his eyes. If he stirs, shoot him, and both of 
you stay by, him.” 

B«ma fastened one of the horse’s tetbor-ropes about his waist, 
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and ho now proccoilod to tic the end of it to the check-strap of the 
bridle in a methodical manner. 

“What aro v6a Join"? ” cried the Lalla, alarmed at the actionf 
“ loose it! ’’ 

“ O, my lord will dismount,” said Lukshmun, “ and who is to 
Ijold the horse ? ” 

“ I am not going to move: loose it,' I say ! ” cried the Lalla, im¬ 
patiently. 

But Kama sat down doggedly at a little distance, holding the 
rope, and began deliberately to muneb a cake his brother had un¬ 
fastened from his back, rc.sting bis gun across bis knees. 

“ Loose it! ” again cried the Lalla, “ Jemadar, why have I been 
tied like a thief? ” 

The Jemadar had <li vested himself of his upper clothing and 
htoppod into the stream; he was taking 'up w'atcr in his hands and 
pouring it to iho four quarters of the earth. His clothes and arms 
wore on the river banh. 

“There is no use in distnrhing him, Maharaj,” said Lukshmun/ 
tjuiotly ; “he i.s at his prayers, and can’t hear. My brother, you seei 
doesn’t understand you, and lie only does wbat tbe Jornadar told 
lam; so get off and walk about a HI tie. Come, I will bold the 
'stiiiTup for you ” 

“No; loose the rope !” cried the Lalla again, eagerly, jind reach¬ 
ing over to do Ro him.sclf. 

“Ah, Maliaraj! you must not do tlial ; you see my brother will be 
angry. 1 advise you to be quiet,” said Ltikhbiaim, putting back the 
Lalla’s band, nnd pulling the knot of the rope firmer. 

l^bit the Lalla could not now contain himself; his alarm w»j 
gradually iucre!i.sing. Ife ihouglit ho could break away from iJu.* 
men, and da.sb ibrough ilu‘ stream ere they could lire at him. 
Touching Moleo with the bridle and his heel at the same time, he 
aroused him from tlie sluggish position ho had assumed, and moved 
liim a little so as to face Hama, w’ho still sat eating; and the Lalla 
was quietly gathering up the reins preparatory to urging the horse 
forward, when the keen practised eye.s (ff the men detected the in- 
toiitign. Ereited by Ids rider, the horse gathered himself on lii.s 
haunchcR anil mode a bound ; but Lukshmun, leaping at the bridle, 
bung on to it, jerking it back so violently that the horse reared, while 
the Lalla, whose right arm had been seized by Kama, lost his 
Valance, and fell heavily to the ground. 

Hearing the cries of tlje men, Gojial Singh liad run from the 
stream hastily, taking up his sword, and reached the spot as th 
Lalla fell. 

“ Get np! ” he cried, seizing his arm; “ what folly is, this ? Ey 
the gods, he has fainted I Thun hast not used thy k^e, ? ” 
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“Not I, Jemadar; but ho fell heavily. What could Ido? 
||would have been off, for the horso is a strong beast, and I could 
Rwirdly hold him—only for the old trick. Get some water, Jemadar, 

> ho will drink from thee. I will hold him up. Stay, hero is his lota.’' 

While the Jemadar ran for water, Hama knelt down and raised 
tho Lalla’s head, who now opened his eyes. “Speak to Irim, 
Lukshmun; tell him to get'up and bo quiet,” said Hama to his 
brother. 

“ Do you hoar, Maharaj ? you aro to get up and be quiet. Hama 
says so,” cried Lukslminn, “ and ho is not a child.” 

•‘Nor I, T/alla,” said the Jemadar, ret luming with the water. “By 
Krishna, Avbcat made tlico vex tho hunchbacks ? they wore likely ti> 
he rough enough if provoked. Art thou hurt ? ” 

“No, my lord—that Ls, valiant sir—only alii ilc,” replied theLalla, 
moving his body about to ascertain the fact. “ No; but my life !— O 
Sparc iny life!—do not kill me.” 

“ 1 am more hurt than ho is. Jemadar,” said Hama, rubbing his 
^u'ni, “for ho fell on me. Ah, yon rascal!” ho continued with a 

> wahvatta oath, “only for tho Jemadar there I had settled accounts 
with tlieo; get up ’ ” 

“1 petition,” said Lukshmun, who led up Motoo. now calmed, “as 
llio LalJa broke faith with u.s, that he walks ; and Hama rides, as ht,- 
is hurt,” 


“ Ah, by your heads, no ! ” exclaimed the Lalla ; “ 1 never could 
ualk a coss in my life ; and niy feet would never go over these, stones 
and briars. Kill me, if y(* will, but walk I cannot.” 

“Tie him up,” suggested Knjna, “if he can’t walk; wo must not 
^nst him in the dark on that good horse.” * 

W “Acood thou gill,” said the Jemadar; “give me his sh(*ct from 
the saddle ” 


The Lalla guessed what had been said, and protested and resisted 
vehemently; but he W’as as a child in tho hands of the men, and in 
a few moments his hands and arms were swathed to liis body gently 
within tho sheet, but so that ho could not use them: and he was 
mised to his feet, trembling violently, while the bandage was 
fastened behind him. * 


“Ah, sir! do not shako so,” said Lukshmun, smiling, and joinitig 
his own hands in mock supplication; “ if you do, you will go io piercs, 
and there will be none of yon left when wo get to our nucle, J^aliar 
Singh.” 

Pahar Singh ! the Lalla’s heart sank yithin him. But ho had no 
mo for remonstrance. He was lifted like a child into the saddle, 
tho men resumed their arms and positions, and again set lorward. 

“Where,aro you going to take me, Jemadar? ” asked the Lalla, 
trembling, as they crossed the stream. “ Ah, be merciful to . . .• ” 
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“ So you bave got Bpeech at last,” returned Oopal Singh. “ Listen, 
Lalfa, if you had been quiet you should liavo ridden like a gentleman,i 
now you go as a thic'f. Paliar Singh, my uncle, 'is lord of theso^ 
marches, and knows wljat to do with j'ou. One thing, however, I 
may toll you; if you make any further attempt to escape, I will 
shoot youl It is not your carca&s that he wants, hut whjit you have 
on it; the gold you got at Kullianeo. • Now, beware, for you know 
the worst.” 

Of what iiso was reaistence, and tho Lalla clung to life. They 
might take his gold. Tliere remained, at least, the ]>a]Jors bo pos¬ 
sessed; and if 1)0 begged his way on foot to Bcejapoor, what matter, 
80 that ho got there with them ? 

So they proceeded as rapidly as the ground would admit, still 
eontiiniing to avoid all villages by paths threugli the fiehis, with 
which they seemed perfectly ac<[uaintcd. 

Before they reach their tlestination, wdiieh they Avill do in two or 
threo hoyirs more, we may describe the person to whom they are pv(>- 
cceding. 


CHAi’TER xrn. 

As at the banian tree, when Lukshinun w'as guide, and the Lnlla 
had ridden np the rising ground, the sun had Rhone out brightly 
with a broad gleam through its giant fc'unks and hrancheb, and 
over the villages ami corn-fiedds beyond; so Fiboiifc tbe same tniu* 
the light, ghttering through the -watery particles which filled the 
spread over a rich landscape, as vieived from a height above ..u* 
pretty village of Itga, whence, by a rough stony path, a company 
of hoi’somon were now proceeding to the village iUt'lf. 

Thert‘ might have been twenty-five to thirty men, from the youth 
yet nnbcardc'd to the grizzled trooper, -wdioso swartliy sunburnt face, 
and large wliiskers and moustaches touched with grey, -wiry frame, 
and easy lounging scat on his saddle—as ho balanced his heavy 
Mahratla spear across his shoulders—showed tho years of service 
ho liad done. There was no richness of costume among tho party ; 
on tho contrary, tho dresses were woni and wcather-staiiiod, and of 
a motley character. Some wore thickly quilted white or chintz 
doublets, strong enough to turn a ■ sw'ord-cut; or ordinary w'hito 
cotton clothes, with back and breast pieces of thick padded clotJi, 
or light shirts of ehain-niail, with a piece of the same, or twistec^ 
wire, folded into their turbans; and a few wore steel morions, with 
turbans tied round them, and steel gauntlets which reached to tho 
dhows, inlaid with gold and silver in delicate arabesque patterns. 
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The caparisons of their horses were as shabby as the dresses;, but 
some had once been handsome, with erabroidered reins aiul cruppers, 
‘and gay mnslin martingals. All were now, howt^ver, soiled by the 
wet and mud of the day. It was clear that this party Imd ridden 
far, and the liorses, though excellent and in high condition, were, 
from their- drooping crests and sluggish action, cvidenfly vronry. 
Four of the men had been tvonnded in some shivraisJi, for it was 
wiih diflieulty they sat tlicir horaes; and tho baiulagi-s about them, 
eoveri'd with blood, showed the wounds to have been, severe. Hut 
tho sight of tho villago appeared to have revived the parly ; the 
horHe.s were neighing and tossing tlieir liemls, and tho men, shiflhig 
their places in the Kiuidles, penuted eagerly to it, or, brandi.shiiig 
their .spears, shouted one to another, elieering up tJio wounded moii. 

Among these lior.srmcn, as also over t.he valley below, the sun’s 
gleam.s shone bnglitly, easting long irregular shadows over tho 
ground as they moved, and, glinting from apoar-liead, nuu-ion, and 
steel armour us tho men swayed in their saddhiS, lighted up faces of 
V. tried charaeti-r, all now joj-ous, but wearing an e.'cpresBion of 
'^hilual reekle.ssiu'.SR and lawle.‘-s excitement. 

Jji'Iow Ihetn, at les.s than half a mile’s dlst:uu-e, was the village 
itsell. In the ecnlro of it, or rather more to tlio right hand, was 
a liig-h s([urin) ca‘'tlc, with round bastions at the coiner.s, having 
loopiioled parapets, Inch, where it liad not bi'en w-etted by tlie 
rain, ivas of a warm grey, t)io colour ot tlie mud or cl.-iy of wlneh 
it had Ijeen built. It w-as iii perfect repair, and the elose smootli 
jilastering of lliow-allx aiSd parapets bhow'od that the v. eatlicr wais 
luit allowed to ioiiire it. 

In^'ide the I'astle walls were the white terhiei’d roofs of a dwolling- 
lOiise, and iu the ha.«tions in the ('ast and iioitli eoi-ia’rs .si'veiul 
w’Hulows ami other perforations in the curtain wtills, wlm !' showi'd 
that roonivS uei-t* connected w'lth them; but it, was elefir, ifom the 
height of the jmrajiets above the ground, wliieli might be sixty feet, 
that most of tlic insido muNt be a solid mass ol rartli, as indeed 
it was a.s tar as the courtyard, around which were tho iiouses 
already iioticeil. On ono high bastion, in whicli sevenil small 
cannon w oie placed, was a flag-staff, and a largo wliifo flag, bordeivil 
with green, wliieh floated out lazily upon tho evening breeze, 
showing tlie device—-a figure cut out in red cloth and sewn upon 
tlic white—of the monkey god liunooiiian, who might be .siijiposcd 
to 1 h\ as he w-as, tlie tutelary divinity ot the (-astlc 

To protect ifie gattwvay there w-as a djonble outwork with several 
arrow traverses and large flanking bastions, luil, otlierwLso no 
additional defence to the castlo w-ails, whiclt were quite inaccc*Ksible 
Around thtir foot, scpawited only by an open cooi-l^aid, surrounded 
by a low wall with bastions at iuWrvals, wera the terraced liouaes 
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of Uio plane, thickly planed together, and filling* up the space 
iKjtwecn the out(;r wall of the village and the castle itself. There 
was no doubt that the community living there was thriving, and^ 
better pVotcctod than those of the more open villages of the country. 
Tlio houses, too, were of a superior and more substantial character, 
and'gave assuranco of halntual safety and wealth. • 

Outside all, run a high wall, also of mud, with large round 
Imstions at intervals, loopliolcd and minted w'lth jinjalls, aud 
other wall-pieces, with two largo gait's, each dt'fended by au 
outer work and i-raverso, and heavy bastions on each side; and 
tliero were several smaller wickets or posterns, each with a jtarapet 
wall hefore, and a tower beside it. The whole formeil a very htrong 
position, impregnable against any attiiek by marauding horse; and 
even lu the event of a siege by a better organized force, it could 
hav^c held tint stoutly. 

The ground for some distance round Ttga formed a clear natural 
CH]dana<lc, over which it uas impos.^iblc for nnylliiiig to advance 
without being seen from the easth' walls. This was now like a 
carpet of enuTsih! green, on which fell the broad shadows of tbe ■ 
tall tri'cs near the gates ?nid a grove round a small Jlirulu temple, 
aud sevenil large lierd.s of cattle rested or browsed before entering 
the village walls for the iJnght. IJiyond the open ground the 
irrigated fields and gardens of tlio vdlage comniencf'd; and the 
bright yellow gri'en of tho sugar-eane, in large patches, catching 
the 8un.’s ray.s, glowed among the darker coloiii‘s of the t^rain cro])s 
and cotton, wduch sjiread up and down the valley as tar as could 
be seen, and on both sides of the stream flowing in the centre. 

Above the village the Valley appi'areil to contract gradually, *■ ^ 
tho stream to disappear behind a projecting bln IT. Tlelow, it opeA™ 
out considerably; and could bo seen for several miles, showing 
other village.s in the (Iistniie<‘, with tlieir ghnn-ies, or castles, of tho 
same character as that of Jtga, but smaller, rising above the trees; 
W'hile, here and there, tho white dome of a mosque, or steeple of 
Hindu temple, wntli jiortions of the stream, spaii-ckd in tlio evening 
sun. 

A fair scene now wdicm, ov(t the rich croj\s and gardens, and 
spreading o\er tho tender di.stam'e, the bright evening light threw 
a mellow^ radiance, resting wdth brilliant effect ujxm tho projections 
aud bastions of tho castle, upon tho tenviecs of tliO houses, the 
heavy gateways, tho people jmssing to and fro, aud tlie bright- 
coloured cattle upon tho village green. A fair scene, truly, and in 
strong contra.st with tho chai-aetor of the place, which, to say tli^ 
truth, was evil enough in some respects. 

The owmer of this village, and of several adjoining villages, was 
the. Pahar Singh, whom, casually, wo have already had occasion to 
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mention. Nominally a frontier officer of the Beejapoor State, 
i** Hasiaree,” or commander of a thousand men, and hoklinp- the 
l^tate in maintenance of a troop of horse and d number pf foot 
»)ldier8, -which, thonj^h somewhat less, passed for a tiiousand in tho 
^yal musters of Boejapoor,—Pahor Singh had by no means 
,foll(t\vcd his father’s example of steady devotion to hift duty* or 
continod his men to the pui*pose for which they wore intended. 
During his father’s lifetime he had engaged with tho most dissolute 
and lawless of his father’s retainers in border raids and forays 
without number, and had not nufrorpjently defied tho troops of the 
Stale, bringing his father’s good namo into very questionable repute. 

After the old man’s death, wdldcr times ensued, when a bold 
stroke, hero and there, decided n man’s fort.unc ; and proportionately 
ns he was powerful or otherwise locally, his influence, both at court 
and in the provinces, extciuhal. I’ahar Singh had struck many 
sueli, with which, however, wo have no concern. Folio-wing tho - 
cxiiTujdo of tlio Beydur chief (tf Sngger, he had imposed a system 
ipf black-mail all over tho frontier near his csbite, wliicb, if not 
^jj^nlarly paid, was enforced roughly enough; while, on his part-, 
his clients wero protected from vioh'nee by other parties. The 
system, in fact, extended to the capital itself, and mcivlmnts and 
nth travellers paid Pahar Singh’s dues as the best means of escaping' 
outrage if iluy had to travel across his i 4 arches. 

To oiliers bu^ liis owm pcojde, I’aliar Singh was a merciless 
savage, for the most part; and even his ow-n relations, and thpse 
who knew him best, (uulld hardly account for the' variation of 
temper wliifli could w'atch toi’tiiro for tho extortion of money— 

C rliaps an agonized death—at one moment, and at the nejt listen 
a t4ile of distress, or need, or sickness, and relieve it himself, or 
send it to his wife Jlf)okminpe, witli a nie.ssjigo which insured 
jirompt attention from that kind lady. 

It is j)erliap.s unnecessary to go far bnek into history for illustra¬ 
tions of character like that of “the Uazaree.” Sneh still exists 
among the native states of India, and even among our own subjects, 
wstruined by the power of the paramount Government., if not by 
the spirit of tho times—but still re-straine-d—from lfvo.s as reckless 
and lawless, from savagery as deep and as unrelenting, as w'fis that of 
l^ahar Singh. With such characters, evil passions have taken tho 
form of Sensuality in its.varied phases, which, as mostly concerning 
the individual himself, blunts the exercise of all finer feelings, but 
es not occasion the misery to others wj[iich would be the result of 
b ttered and misguided action. 

The party wo have mentioned had descended tho small pass from 
^*^.t*,hle-land above, and had pressed merrily on to the village gate, 
■iFvhcre they were met by friends, and welcomed by many a rough 
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but kind grcctinf^, and by a discbargo of wall-pieces from tb© 
bastions, and sliots from tbo castle, answered by tUe niatoblocke 
of the party. Having entered the deep arched gateway, tJiey wei|^ 
now emerging ijTcgnlarly from its sliadow into tho main streei 
down which the sun streamed brightly. The terraced hou.ses were 
cohered with women and children waving cloths, or wluiievcr they 
could catch up The shojikoepcrs, for the most part, descended 
from their seats and exchanged respectful gT(*ctings with tho leader; 
and as tho small troop passed up towards the open sp'U'o below tho 
castle, still liring shots,it was plain that every one had iorgottenthe 
fntiguo of tlio march in his safe return. 

'I’lio liorsenicn remained rnounk'd after the halt, and several stout 
serving-men took tho heavy bugs of money winch each in biicce.ssiou 
loosed from his saddlebow, and earned tliem into llic castle. Tiiis 
done, the leader dismounted, and the chief “ Kurkoou,” or scribe, 
<1<‘livx^red a short but pleusnut mi'.ssuge from ilie eluef, and disnuH^ic'd 
tho rest; and tho men, wheeling round, diseharged an iiTcgiilar 
volley from their matelihicks, ami, pa‘‘Mng back round tho foot of 
tho outer bastion of the court, sejuirati'd, «>!ieli to his own house. ' 

“Ho will not delay you long,” .said Aninit Jiao, the llazareo’s 
chief Karkooii, or scribe, to the leader; “bat you arc not to go, he 
•says, without seeing him.” 

“What tempt'r is ho in askf'd tho person addressed. 

“Not good—but no fear for you. lie is angrynt (Jopal Singh’s 
absenc/', that is all; so b(‘ careful, IMaiin Singh, ami do not cross 
him to-day. Conic, he lias lookeil for yort these many hours.” 

^lauii Singh, an active, intelligent man, with a bright soldierly 
bearii)!.^ was a cousin ol tho eiiief, and a. valnalde and trusty leieler 
of parti.san c\*i»editi()UH. This foray had been remarlcahle for its sne- 
n's.s. A convoy of treasure, belonging to the iii'ighboiirmg kingdom 
of Coh'onda, bad been attacked on its w'ay to the <‘apital, its c.seiirt 
defeatid, ami tho inomy for tho most part secured and brought in. 
Tho largest portion of (ho force was returning by a diiTeriuit road; 
this, consisting of picked men and horses, had prohsed on home with 
tho liooty. 

Haim Singh entered the gato with his eomp.anions, and ascended 
an inclined ])lam‘ leading to a co'urt above, which, the outer ono of 
the interior of the castle, was that to which men w'eve alouo allowed 
access. On .two sides were open vcTandahs, consnstiug of double 
rows of wooden arches, .snpporled upon carved pillars, tho floor of 
tho inner ono being raisi'ij a litilc abovx' that of the miter. On the 
('list side, « large chamber of.some preten-.ion, ended in an orifl 
w iiidow, titted with dehcattdy c.arvod shutters, which admittiMl light 
and air. This I'liambcr was three arches in de])th, aud tho wood- 
w ork of tho ]»illars was carved in bold designs of flowers and lisavcs, 
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, the cTuls of the ’bearas being fancifully cut into Bragons* hcads,*the 
Uincs of winch were canned gKW'cfully into the general patterns of 
AVjwers and leaves. This was the chamlier, or hall, of audiom'o. 

On tho fourth side of the court was a stable, and a door which led 
to serrants’ rooms and oflicca, and there were fohiing-doprs in .the 
verandahs on both sides comniunicaling wdth women’s ajKiriments, 
and stairs leading to tho rooYs of the buildings which formed the 
parapets for defonee of the castle. 

As he entered the court, Maun Ringh greeted, and was saluted in 
turn by, those around ; and a party of scribes, engaged in accounts 
at tho entrance of tho hall, rose at liis apjiroach. Passing these, "ho 
went on to his relative, who was sitting reclined against a largo 
pil!<iw in a recess of tho windoiv, and who half rose as he returned 
his salutation, but not courteously. 

Pahar Singli was always remarkable—^no one could look on him 
unmoved. Ho had a strong-featured hard face, proruineut afpiilino 
nose, deo])-sct black e^'es, not so large, as penetrating in cliavactcr, 
jkuid covered by bushy eyelashes. The eyes were restless and nn- 
acltled in character, and, by tins, and tho general exi)ri‘Hsjon of Ins 
eoiinti'iianco^ he was niokiiamed tho falcon. None of tlio hair on 
his face was shaved, and the whole was tied up in a knot and wound 
riuind Ins head in a thick heavy mass, while tho thin gn'y and 
sandy-colourcd beard and moustaches, divided in tho centre', wore 
nsnally’ ])assed over each ear, but could, if lie pleased, be worn flow¬ 
ing down to tlic waiht. Tho forehead was high and covered with 
dei'p wrinkli'H, and upon if the veins from tho root of tho nose stood 
out roughly and with si knotted! appearaucOB apparently tho result of 
iilntual cicifcmcnt. The mouth had hard cruel lines ahoui it, and 
*Th’to sinoivy throat tended to increase tho rugged character of tho 
whole conntenarico. 

Ill age he appeared past forty. Naked to the waist, his figum was 
wiry, and sliowed great powcT, purtieularly in his arms. Pahar 
Singh’s strength ivas proverbial in the country ; and tho largo exer- 
eising clubs, standing in a corner, which ho used eeveral times during 
the day, could bo wii'ldcd by none but himself. , 

“ I received your letter, ilaun Singh,” he said, before that person 
was seated. ‘‘ Why did you delay ? Why did you let that boy 
leave you ? By Guiiga, if the boy dies, or conies to hurt, year life 
sliall answer for it.” 

“ Pahar Singh,” replied the other, who always ncldnjssed his 
^Ppisin by name if he were angry, and who had less fear of him than 
^^y one else, “1 have dono goo 1-work. Theni are more tlian 
/twenty thousand rupees yonder, and I have only lost one man.” 

“ True, true, brother,” cried the chief, waving his hand; “ there is 
blame for that, only for the boy. What took him to Kullianee ? ” 
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‘*•1 Hent him to Pooranpfcer, the banker, with the bills, to see if 
were negotiable. There he heard of something; and when ally 
was quiet at Muhtalla, lie departed at night without my knowledge.^ 
He only left word that he had gone after some good business, and 
was not to be followed.” 

Wrong, Mann Singh, Thou wort wrong not to watch him—not 
to send men after him. If ho dies, O Maun Singh, O brother, it 
were better thou wort never born ! ” and the chief smote his pillow 
angrily wiili his clenched fist. 

“ Jlis fate is not in my hand, Paliar Singh,” retorted the other ; 
“and-” 

“ l)o you answer roo ? do you answer me ? ” cried the chief, 
savagely grasping the pillow, the veins of liis forehead swelling and 
liis nostrils dilating as he spoke. 

Amimt llao knew the sign, and interposed. ” Is this money to bo 
counted ? ” he said, pointing to the hags; “if so, give me the key of 
the treasury, and let the Jemadar go home. Ih' i.s tired, and you 
will like to boo the coin. It sliall ho counti'd before you.” 

“ Good ! Go, Maun Singh. 1 shall be quii'ter when j^ou return,”^ 
replied the chief. “ All, ^cs ! wm w-erc once the sann*, bmlher. We 
i*oiild not he stopped eitlier,” bo said more gently, “if we had any¬ 
thing to do.” 

“ The hunehbacka are with liim, and they are all on foot, brother,” 
returned Maun Singh : “fear not; but it thou art restle.sp, give mo 
some fresh men and a fi-osh horse, and we will ride round the vil¬ 
lages.” 

“ No; go homo—go ^ome. No ; det him hunt hi.s own game,” 
returned ilio cliii'f. . 

“ ihit about the money ? Deo Jvao wants to get home now, for he^ 
is starving,” interposi'd the Karkooii. 

“Let lum go tlien ! ” exclaimed tho chief tartly. 

“ ho can’t go till it is counted,” retorted Auirui Rao. 

“ It med not bo counted.” 

“It must be counU'd, Maharaj! If there is a rujice wrting we 
shall ne\ er hi’ar the last of it. Tho bags have ne\ er been opened— 
who know s wlisit is in them ? ” 

“It may bo gold, Anmit Rao. Come, who knows? yes, who 
know’S ? Come,” exclaimed Piihar Singh excitedly. 

Few could take the liberties in speech with tho chief that were 
permitted to Amrut Rao, auu even he was not always .suei^ossful; 
Imt now tho Suraffs, or money-ehnngors, sent for Imd arrived, ami 
Paliar Singh watched the opening of every bag with an almobr, 
childish curiosity. All anxiety for bis nephew luid departed befuro ' 
the sight of money. Yet Gopal Singh was the life and,stay of the 
bouse; precious as Pahar Singh’s heir, and more so as the husband 
of his daughter, who was as yet a ebUd. 
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“ Grood coin, good coin! ” cried the chief exultingly, as tho con- 
jtenta of tho bags passed througli tho cxperionced hands of Iho 
'examiners ■vvilhoiit ono being rejected. “Good coin! O'Ajnnit 
liao, I vow all tho light Aveights to feed JJrahmuns. Dost thou 
hear ? “ 

“ I am afraid their bollios will bo empty enough,” rofnrncd tho 
Karhoon, laughing. “ No, iNfaliaraj I do better: send five hundred 
to Vyus Shasti’co to olTer at tho shrine of Sri Mata if Gopnl Singh 
returns siilV to-night. You cannot <hsuppoint her and be secure.” 

“ Well spoken I -svell spoken! Yes, put tlio money aside; ye.s, 
put all the light-weight coin and make it np ; thou shalt have it— 
if—ho comes. Ht»ly Gunga! what is tliat ? ” lie exclaimed, sud¬ 
denly, as a separate bag rolled out of one llicn being emptied- 
“ Gold, by all the gods! Give it me ; 1 will count it mybelf.” 


CHAPTKR XIV. 

Wk must, however, return to our ti’avrllcr«?, whoso pi*ogrcsa sitioo 
night set m had been tni} thing but agreeable, eonhuh’ring the state 
oi llie road ; lor though tho light-lootetl men triiver.sed it easily, 
])Oor ^lotec, weary eiumgli, stopped lairJy wduTo tho mud was 
deepest, and quivered in every limb in the intervals of stony 
ground. Indeed, he would have given n]» long ago but fordaiksh- 
mun, whf)se cheery voice and hand, now .soothing, now eneonraging, 
;'ow remonstrating, urged him to put forth Ins wholo power; and 
ii^is if the promises of a good stable, the sweetest fodder, tho be.st 
gram, wliieli were rejicated with every endearing variation that 
Alahi’atta and (-'anarese, oddly intermixed with seraps of Uordoo 
ballads, eoiild supply, seemed to bo understood by tlui gallant beast 
as be toiled on. ilis master, since lio hail been swathed ap in the 
sheet, and had found it inipo-isiblo to help hiin.self, had fallen iiilo 
what might ho called a passive frame of mind. Nolhlng win ch ar 
to him, neither wiiero ho was, nor with whom or where he was 
going. 

As before, villages were avoided, and it was evident lliat his 
guide.s knew tho country perfectly—tlireadiiig lanes, then enierging 
into open fields, again crossing waste ground, but still • prc.^crving, as 
nearly as possible, tho same direction, as tho Lalla could see by the 
9*0011 wlneh, struggling through masscc of watery chiuds that had 
^risen since sunset, throw a misty and indistinct light upon tho path 
uud what lay in its immediate vicinity. Now and tlicn they ap¬ 
proached so near a village that tho wateli-dogs within its walls 
bayed and bowled, and they could hear tho hum of voices, or see 
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lif^hts liigh up in the ghiirrj, or the watch-towers at the gates ; but 
they did not Btr)p All the lialla asked occasionally was, “ How fa^, 
yet?’*'and received but one answer—“Coss bur.” The trees 
village after village*, and the dark square forms of their ghurries, oi 
casUes, stood out against the moon in succession, and each one he 
lioped might bf* the last ; but still they went on, through the same 
. apparently taifllcas succession of muddy lanes, and ovtr open tields 
and waste lantls,—faster if the ground were firm, slower if it were 
muddy. 

h^nuling it of no use to speak to his companions, the Lalla’s mind 
Tf'V<*rled naturally to his own condition, and was as husy now, 
though after a more dreamy fashion, than in the morning, when 
riches and liouours seemed within his grasp. For af^r some mis- 
giviiig.s he had argued himself into a belief of a po.sitively agreoahlo 
reception by Pahar Singh. He would not at onee admit his errand 
to the Ih'cjapoor court, but reserve it for a eonfidenl.ial ooinmimica- 
tion ; and lie wouhl bo able to toll Pahar Singh about their own 
country. Yes—the Ijalla had framed, and was framing, many bre-^ 
sistibly polite speeehf's in his mind, rei'alhng verses to qutite from 
Persian poebs, and tlu; replies to hi.s reinark.s would necessarily be in 
a similar strain What else could be cx]ieeted of one of his own 
countrj’ineii ? and ho would make allowances for some omi.ssions in 
strict etiquette and courtesy. Then wliat excellciit cookery ho 
slioiild enjoy—what luxurious rest ! 

Alas ^ these Averc but the delusions of hunger, thirst, and weari¬ 
ness, and worn but shortlived ; for in tlieir place would suddotily 
arise a ghastly anticipation of viol(*nce—a dungeon and chains— 
ending in a lingering or .suddim death. Or, again, the loss of a^', 
his papers and his money—botli as yet safe. Or, perhaps, of being 
again taken to the royal camp, and sold to the Emperor, a hasty 
doom following—an eh'phant’s loot, or that cxecutiOnor, always 
present, whom ho so well rerneiiiliered. 

There av.ib no denying that such thonghts would recur more 
vividly than the others, causing the Lalla to Avrithe in his bonds, 
and to break out into a cold sweat from head to foijt, in, as it were, 
the A^ery liittenu'ss of diuth. This past, ho Avould sink once move 
into apathy and Avi'anness, while ftlotee ginancd, trudged, and 
splashed, or Lukshmun cheered or warned him; and the tno 
others, in their old places, their lighted matches gloAving in tlie 
darkness, uevf'r varied in position or in pace. 

It might have been the^close of the first Avatch of the night, 
perhaps nioi*e‘, wlien the Lalla liecame sensible of a ebango in the < 
demi'anour of the men. They talked more among themselves, and 
laughed heartily. Gopal Siugh even told liim to be of good heart. 
The load, too, aabs more open and less muddy. Before him was a 
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'vrisin" ^und, and upon it a tree distinctly visible against the moon, 
ko Avliicb tbey pointed, and stepped out at a better pace. As tboy 
'e-3ared ihe tree they halted for a moment, shook out their dresses, 
resettled their turbans, and rubbed up their moustaches. Yos, they 
were most likely near the end of their journey, but ihe Lalla dare 
not ask ; his tongue wa.s cleaving to liis mouth with that i>oculiarly 
exhaustive thirst which is tlie elTect of weariness and terror com¬ 
bined ; and when all three men blow their matches, and shook fi*csh 
pnnimg into tho pans of their gnus, the Lalla shnt his eyes and ex- 
pechjd death. 

“ Come, Lallajec,” .said Gopal Singh, in a cheery voice, “don’t go 
to sleep, good man, wo arc near liornc now ; no raoi’o ‘ coss burs,’ you 
ktlo^v. All, by-and-by, you will know what a Canarcse coss is. 
!Mmd the horse as ve go downhill,” ho continued to Lukshmun, 
“ I must have that beast; he has done his work right well to-day.” 

Almost as the last word was spoken, they reached the bi*c>w of 
.the ascent, and looked down upon Itga from tho place wo have 
ji^lready described. It appeared gloomy enough to the Lalla. The 
^cjistle, or ghuiry, stood out, a black mass, against tho setting moon, 
and the men and horses were barely distinguishable in tho faint 
light, while tlio towel’s at the gate, and round ilie ouier walls,, 
seemed to be exaggerated in height and dimensions. From tho win¬ 
dow over tlie castle gateway, a hght twinkled hriglitly in tho dark 
mass of the \N 5 iills, and there was one also on a bastion of tho gate, 
and a few here and ^theij) in the village. Around tho fields and 
trees were in the deepest, gloom, tho upp(‘r portion of tho tree.s, where 
he mobu’s rnj’S caught tlie tbpmost branches only, lieing visible, 
a itparkle here and there in tho little river, as it brawhal over 
tTio rocks and stones in its bed, its hoarse murmur being distinctly 
audible as though it wore in flood. 

Cheer up, Lallajec ! be? comforted ; our mn.ster never keeps 
any one in suspense very long,” remarked Luk',!imun p]ca.santly, 
‘‘ When he says ch-ck, ch-ck, as X do to Moteo hero, wo know exactly 
\vliat to do.” 

" quiet, for a prating f'' j, as thou ai’t! ” criccl Gimal Singh, 
“ and look after the horse. I would not have his knees iJroken for a 
tliousaTid rupees. Sit square, 0 Lalla! lean liack, good man, and 
case Iiim as you go down. i)o not be afraid.” 

But for tliis assiii’anco the Lalla had fainted. “ Ah, Jemadar,” 
he exclaimed, “byyour mother, I am too poor to notice—a stranger 
strange land. I trust to you—pity fhc and he merciful, for the 
pake of my children.” 

“ Bichara ! poor fellow, he has children—so have T,” interrupted 
Lukshmun f “ and that makes it worse aomi'timcs.” 

“ Be silent, as you love your life,” said the Jemadar, firing a shot 
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ovpr tho Lalla’s licad, which caused him to start violently, and was^' 
followed by another each from the two mem in suecessiou; “ bd 
silent, and mind your seat downhill. If Maun Singh lias n«^ 
arrived,” he continued to the men, there will have been trouble 
enough by this tune.’ 

“ They have passed not long ago, jemadar,” said Rama; look, 
here arc the horses’ lootprints.” 

“ TJiat is good; and they sec us now,” continued Gopal Singh. 

As he spoke, a vivid white flash, from the highest bastion turret 
of tlio castle, increa.sod in brightness, as a largo Bengal liglit was 
burned for an answering signal. The attitude of the signal-man, as 
ho held an iron cresset high above his head, could be distinctly 
seen; and while tho dazzling blaze continued, castle, and town, and 
village—oven tho open ground b('yonrt, and the trees and temple 
upon it—were revealed in silvery brilliance. Then, as tho first died 
out, anotlier light took its place, and hurned out, luiwing the gloom 
iDoro intense than bt'fore. Under any other cirL-iinistances, tho 
effect would liavo been as surprising to the Lalla as it was really^ 
beautiful, but, under tho cireuiustances, tho sudden apparition of 
tho castle, with its didenccs and outwoiks, struck an adthtioiial 
, chill to Ills heart, and a.s tlio last gleam of the bnglit light went out, 
it seemed a typo of the extinguishing of his own hopes. 


CHAPTER XV. 

I 

Pattar SiNorr had been long watcbiiig from tho window wo have 
before mentioiu'd. There were three dc-seents from the plain above 
to the village, all within his view ; and thei’C wito men on each of 
the bastions also, watehing in all directions. He was very restless 
and moody ; not ov'en the gold found in several bags which he had 
taken io his private apartments—^not even the large amount of 
booty, whu*h had so few light coins in it—could dispel the gloom. 
Ho had ordered all about him to bo silent, and even Anirut Rao 
had obeyed liirn as yet; and his little daughter, who was allowed 
to sit in tho hall when no sti’angors were present, had nestled to his 
side, but was afraid to speak. 

Amrut Rao knew, however, by, experience, that the more his 
master w^as alloivcd to brood over anything in this manner, tho 
harder it was to rally him; and as the account of the money had/ 
been made up, lio took the paper, trimmed the lamp, and stood iL 
an attitude to read, unchecked by the actual distortion of the< 
chu'f’s face in a if.‘pre.sscd fury, at which oven his daughter con¬ 
cealed hei’self, and cowered into a corner, and which soon broke 
out in violent oaths and abuse. 
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Amrut Rao bent to tbe storm, and did not reply. AfU*# an 
Mterval be road slowly ;— 

Fe “Twenty-seven thousand two hundred and ninety-three rupees; 
ind the five bags of ashruffees which you took inside—how many 
were in them ? ’’ , 

“What is that to you? do you want to steal thorn? By tlio 
gods ! you are over-familiar to-night, Aiurut Itao. Bid I not Ijid 
yo all 1x3 silent, and daro you disobey ? you—dare you ? “ cried 
tho chief, raising himself, while tho foam gathered upon his lips, 
and the veins swelled on his forehead. “ Dare you ? ” 

“My lord,” replied Amrut Rao, joining his hands, “abuse of a 
Brahnmn, out of a noble mouth, is sin—unfitting to hear. Bo 
reasonable. Tills is the host booty which wo liavo scon for many 
a day. If we know tho total of the ashruifees we could odd it, 
and you could sign the day-book, and clear aw'ay all the bugs. It 
is getting late.” 

“ Let it be. No, 1 will not sign tho paper,” cried Palmr Singh, 
■petulantly. “ What need have I with wealth ? ho will not come 
»iJow. I will go to Kasoc, Jiigunath, and Kameshwnr ; I will give 
up the world; I have committed much sin, aiid will have no more 

of it. I will- Ha, by tho gods! there is a sliot on tho road,"_ 

he continued, as tho sharp ring of Gopal Singh’s matchlock broke 
tho silciKJO without; “ another, and another ! and a Inirso’s neigh, 
too ; and there were but the three. Can it bo they. Maun Singii ? 
speak 1 by your soul, speak ; why are you silent ? ” * • 

“ Let tho cloud pass from your spirit, brotluT: it is they, sure 
enough. I Avoiild swear to Gofjal’s gun byjts ring anywhere.” 

4 , “ Burn a light from the upptT bastion—two I it may che»r them 
oovvn the pass. Quick * ” cried tho chief; “ answer ihilr signal, 
O Maun Singh I if I said anything bad, forgive me, br»ji her; but 
I was distinnglit with care for that boy. Yes, they will see that,” 
as the first blue liglifc glittered over tho village. “Burn another, 
Uanoba—a large one! ” ho called from tho window to tlio men 
above ; “ we may even see them. By tlie gods ! yes, Mann Singh, 
there they are: the three, and a man on horseback* mullled up—a 
largo grey horse—who can it be ? Get hot water ready, and enough 
for all to »at. Bring a goat to kill before him. Tell tliy inotlier, 
O daughter, to see to this ; tell her they are come. IIow many sliort 
rupees were tliere, Amrtft Rao ? 

“My lord, it was as I said: tho Brahrauns’ bellies would bo 
j^pty if wo tnisted to short rupees; ali we could find were nine 
<})mubtful ones.” 

“Then, count out fifty more — stay, a hundred: will.that feel 
them ? ” • 

* “ You have not told me how much gold there was, Moharaj,” 
continued I4ie Karkoon pertinaciously, not noticing the g^t. 
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“,Now, a y)1n;^no on tliee for an obstinate fool, Ammt Rao,” re¬ 
plied the chief, laughing; “ did I not toll thee not to speak about 
it ? ” ' ^ ^ 

“ The total of tlio silver is twenty-seven thousand two hnndrca 
and. niiiety-tlir(‘o nipecN,'* returned tlwj Karkonn; “ and the gold 
must b(i adtled to complete the account^before we retire.” 

“Well, then, there were five bags, and fifty Akbnri mohnrs in 
each : n ill that content yon ? or must yon see them ? ” 

“ Why couldn’t yon tell mo this at first ? ” continued Ammt Rao, 
writing in tbo account, which he spread on his left hand; “ there, 
at twenty mpeos each, another five thousand, that makes thirty-two 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three rupees. ‘ My lord ordered 
fifty rupees for the dole to-morrow; it might as well be the odd 
uinoty-tliroe.” 

“ Ay, take that, and the two limit!red over to boot, good follow, 
if tbon wilt, ilore, some of you, stop liim, stop my son, and kill 
a goat before bim at the gate; aco tluit liglits are waved over biin, 
and the evil eve is taken off him. Quick! there are tlio torches. 
Hashing in the bazar.” 

“1 ha VO fled net ed tho sum, Maharaj,” said the Karkoon de- 
lihcratcly; “ now look at the total, and put your seal to it. Thirty- 
two thou-” 

“Hy Krishna! thon wouldst leave me no peace, Ammt Rao,” 
replied the chief; “Ikto is the seal; seal tho mcinorandum, and 
begone. Yet stay; thou art a good fellow after all; so take a 
liamlsomc doojiatta, or a pair of dhotees, out of thatcoin for thyself.” 

“Not out ol the Jb’ahrauns’ b(?lJies,” retorted the Karkoon; 

“ thank yon. I shall have plenty of gifts by-and-by. Here is youi\ 
seal ” 

The chief might have answered angrily, had bis attention not 
been diverted at tbo moment. “Ab, bero they are,” he cried, 
looking from tho window ; “ they have brouglit the man’s horse up 
to the stejis, and are taking him off—bound, too ! Ai Punneskwar I 
but there must be mucb to hear. Why do they delay ? ” 

In truth they had not delayed; for several torch-bearers, stationed 
at the gate, hearing the shots on tho liill, had run forward in the 
direction of the pass, while the retainers and others from the 
bazar, crowded up to bid the young man welcome; for the anxiety 
in the castle had spread over the village. So Gopal Singh and 
his party entered the gates among many eager faces, lighted np 
by torches tossing aliove them, and were welcomed by noisy shouts, 
as the men clustered round them. Then a bevy of village womel / 
awaited them, some bearing brass dishes filled with mustard-seed,^ 
and small lighted lamps, which were waved over him ; .others with 
jars of w'atcr, which were poured out before him; and, as others 
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joined them, there was quite a procession np* to the end of* the 
Bocond traverse. 

Farther on, at the ^te of the castle, stood a body of thtr honse- 
•^Id servants and retainers, one Jiaving a naked sword, and a i^oai. 
before him bleating loudly. As Gopal Singh advanced, the Bw,ord 
flashed in the air, and the hcndless carcase struggled convulsively 
as the blood spouted over *tho sill and step, and trickled down 
towards the Lalla, who, lifted from his horse, shuddered as ho was 
set down among it. 

Again the ceremony of having liglita waved over him by some of 
Jie women-sorvauts was repeated; and Gopal Bingh, bidding 
liukblimun and the others si-'urch the Lalla carefully and keep what 
was found, ascondod to the court, and was mot in a warm embrace, 
by his uncle, and led to the 'window, where, being seated, all ^^roseut, 
inelnding !Maun yiiigh, advanced to salute him in turn. 

‘‘ What did 1 say, brother ? ” cried Maun Singh jtjyfully. “ I 
knew ho would not disuppoint us. Yet thou shouldst not have gone 
^ilone, Gopal,” 

^ “Nay, but I had the hunchbacks with mo, and more would have 
my small hunt, which, if not so grand as thine, uuele, may 
\ ft be important,” replied the young man. 

“Ah, tlio boy, the boy ! ” exclaimed the chief, stroking tln^ young 
man’s hvee, and kissing the tips of lus own tiugers; “ liavo I not 
brought him up since ho was the height of my knee ? And I 
tlunighi him lost.—Ai llliiigwau, JUhiigwun ! Ai Ihirmcshwar ! -He 
is sato ami well—safe uTtid well, O ^Sri !Mata ! My heart swiills 
^VJlat did T say for the IJralimuns ? Nevqf mind now. Go, bathe 


C ud eat, niy son, and ive wdl see to overytljing afterwards,”. 

“ Not before that matfer is settled, father—that is, about the man 


1 brought with me.” 

“Yes, I had forgotten—certainly. Light the larg(‘ lamps.” cricil 
the chief to the attendants at the lower end of the room ; “ lot iih 
see w'hat manner of man he is. Who is he, Gopal ? ” 

“'J’hat wo liavc to find out, father. They thought him a spy of 
the Emptror’.s, and he came from Aurungabad, by ^Ihoer, to Kid- 
llanee, to the Gosai’s. Ho cliangod some bills for gold, and lie Ji.i.' 
got it. 1 offered escort, but was refused ; so 1 'went from Miiulallu 
to the Bun tree at Kinny, for we heard he was going 1o sleip in the 
Mutt at Suvroori. They wero sending him on privately, f.itlu.T.” 

“ Sliabash ! well done, son. A spy ? Well, if wo are true to the 
(^ng'a salt, he goes no farther; and ha was being sent jirivately! 

the old foxes! Hero he is—what a .sight! ” cried the chief, 
^caking into uncontrollable laughter. “Who art thou? Wliat 
Ixave they t^on© to thee ? Speak.” 

In truth the poor Lalla was a show. The order to search him liad 
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been literally complied with, and while two stont fellows bold His ^ 
arms wide apart, he was helpless to straggle. Kama and Loksh- 
mnn, who would allow no one to touch him, had dived into every 

i >oekc‘t, and felt every possible place of concealment, even to the 
jalla’s liair, which wa.s loosened and hung about his shoulders. His 
turban had been removed and shaken out, while one end was now 
fastened to his right arm. The bag'of gold, tied round his waist, 
his bundle of precious papers, hi.s sword, dagger, and waist-shawl, 
had all been taken from him and made into a bundle, and the articles 
were deliberately counted by the hnnchback as they were deposited, 
one by one, in tho centre of the sliawl spread ont for the purpose. 
It Avas quite in vain,that the Lalla entreated, besought, straggled, or 
resi.stcd by turns; tho place, the rough men around him, all forbade 
hope of pity, and ho submitted. Finally, Lukshraun dragging him 
by tho end of his turban, Rama pushing him behind, and several of 
tho others assisting, tho Lalla was brought into the presence of the 
chief, where lie sank down, stupidly staring about him. 

Whore were all the fine speeches ho had contrived, which shoul^ 
have carried tho chief’s heart at once ? All the conpleiK, too, from 
the Hdstan that ho was to haA’-o fjiiotcd ?—All gone. IIis head was 
bare, liis eluthes untied and hanging loosely aliout him ; liis boots 
’removed, and his appearance of utter liel])lcssn(>ss, and the hope¬ 
less, piteous expression of despair in his faeo, might huA’o excited 
comjias.sion in any but tho hardened men by whom he was sur- 
rouinhsl and confronted. 

“Who art thou, kiuiA'C ? Rpeak,” cried the eln’ef, stonily, again 
raising liis voice and cheeking liis laughter. “ W^lio art tlum ? ’’ 

“ TlicOJC novv% make a salaam to tho ‘ Lion of the Jungle ’ *’ (as the 
chief Avas called among his people), said Lukslimun, raising the 
right hand of the Lalla to his head, which dropped helplessly, 
“Ah, I SCO ho is ashamed, poor man, of his naked head. There, 
Lallajcf',” and he wound the turban round hi.s head hastily, giving 
it a ludicrous cock to ono side, iucreasing, if possible, tho gi’ott‘S([ao 
exjire.ssion of the fixtures—“there now, get np and make your Tus- 
Icemat, el.se my lord may be angry ; and he is not exactly safe when 
he is,” lie added in a whisper. “ Get up, and don’t be afraid.” 


But the Lai la’s terror was too great, his mouth too dry to speak, 
“ Aman, luuan !—^Llercy, mercy ! ” was all ho could gasp. 

“ Who art thou, knave ? ” cried Pah.sr Singh again. “ Whence 
art thou come ? Give a good account of thyself. Lot go of him, 
rascals! ” lie coutiimcd to cthe men who held him; “ begone all of 
yo.” * . 

“ Mahnraj,** cried Lukshmun beseechingly to the chief, “ here sere 
tho Lalla’s things; who will take them? Look, Rao,Sahib,” he 
continued, to Amrat Rao, “ here they are: count them, 1 have 
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done 'with them—for the Lion is getting savagc'—let mo go. Be¬ 
ware, O Lalla! take my advieo, and toll all about yourself, else 1 
Jbill have to kill yon somehow'. Yon don’t know ■tho Maharaj as 
h do.” 

ThivS advice, and the diversion cllocted by the hunchback, afforded 
the Lalla a little time for the recovery of his scusos ; but who could 
have recognized tho bland, no<‘omplishpd Toolsco Las, in tho abject 
iigure before them ? Hastily pressing the tiirl>aii straight upon his 
bx’ows, the Lalla arose, and, as well as ho could, made tho ordinary 
Tiisleemrit. 

“ Shabash ! ” cried the chief. “Well done, that was never 
learned in the jungle. Now speak truly, and at once, wdio art 
thou ? ” 

“ Noble sir,” returned the Lalla, “ I claim vour protection. 
There has bi*eii a mistake alwuit my treatment, ^y property has 
been taken, and T have b(‘cn misused-” 

, “I nnsuse thee, knave* cried Pahar Singh, his brow darkening; 
fewho art thou to bandy words with Paliar Singh ? I have never 
Jm'W thee before.” 

“ Ih'ware, liallajoe,” said G opal Singh; “did I not %vam thoo ? 
Say w'lm thou art at once, or I will not answer for thee. JJo not 
eat dirt.” 

“ Peat'c, boy ! ” internijited the chief angrily ; “ the follow looks 
like a knave -a thief—his is no honest fa(;e. Speak; or, by the 
gods, there will be scant ceremony with thee ! ” . , 

“ .My lord, my lord ! ” erk‘d the Lalla piteously ; “ mercy, T am no 
thit'f; I am a poor Khayet of .Delhi, travelling to Jieejapoor, on 
lmsines.s of my own—a stranger—a poor sti'^nger.” 

What Imsiiiess, Lalla ?” 

iNfy lord, w'C are mcrch.'int.s, ami have dealings with people there 
for olothes and jewels. I’hcre is a dispute about the aoi’ounfs, and 
liave eoTiie to setile tliem,” said the Lalla glibly enough. It was 
on(‘ of tho stories he had made up by tlio way. 

“ Who are the merchants? ” asked the chief, 

“ The Go.sais of the Mutt at Kullianee, where I was yesterday ; 
they sent me on,” replied tho Lalla. * 

“ 0, hear! ” cried Gopal Singh ; “they knew nothing about tliee, 
except that thou had.st a bill on ihoin for a thousand rnjiccs, and 
the money was given thee in gold. Is not this true ? Did I not hoar 
it raysolf ? ” 

^ “Thou aid; no merchant, dog,” exclainyid Pahar Singh. “Did 
merchant make an obeisance likc,t||at ? Ah, we arc true testers 
fXold here; the true and the false are soon found out. Who art 
? speak truly, and fear not.” 

By the shrine at Muttra, by tho Holy Mother, I am wliat I say, 
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a poor Khayot, a Mutsnddeo only. 0 noble sirs,’* continued tbo 
Lalla, “ give mo my property, and let me go. I will seek shelter ir '■ 
the baijar : let me go, for the love oE yonr children.” 

“ I beg to petition,” interposod Lnkshmun, joining his hands, '* 
“ that, as I brouglit him, my share of tho gold be given me before 
he'goes. I took care of him on tho road—did I not, master ? ” 
“Silence!” roared tho chief; “any one who speaks shall be 
flogged. Wlio art thon, O liar ? Mutsuddeo thou aH, but whose ? 
Thy speech betrays theo—^beware! ” 

“ I havo told you, noble sir, Thakoor Das, Preym Das is tho 
name of the firm; my namo is Toolseo Das—Tjalla Toolscc Das, your 
slave to c(numand. Ask at Kullianee, and the house will be known 
there, I—I—am a poor man—a stranger; who knows mo ? ” said 
the iialla, now whimpering, 

“A Cool, a liar art thou, throwing away life,” returned Gopa* 
Singh. “ This is tho .second time J havo wsirned thee. Wo know 
thou art from tho royal camp, and a spy to Deejnpoor. Speak 
else-” 

“ And the doom of a spy is death ; and thon art a li.ar too, nnd^*, 
coward to hoot, Ijook at liim now, Gopaln,” said his uneh’, inter- ‘ 
rujiiing and pointing to the man ; “ look at his coward faee,” 

Tho lialla was trenihlnig violentlv. ITis knee.s shfjok, and his 
tooth chattered audibly as he shivered. Ho could nut speak, bnl 
looked vacantly from one to another. “I am c-o-o-ld—c-o-o-o-ld,’ 
he said faintly ; “ tho wet, .sirs, and tho long ti-avol. Aiiiiin, amiin ’ 

I am only a iiKTchant, lot mo go.” 

“ Thou art cold! then wo will warm thee,” cried the chief grimly 
“ Yet, speak, U Lalla, c*re 1 give the order. We would not hurt the 

withoiit eause— otherwise-” 

“ Ai I^arayun 1 Ai llamelinTidcT! hcliovo mo, I am no spy. 
BWCiir by God T am no sjiy,” he replied carnositly 

“ Ihi'd him!” cried tho ehiel furiously. “A liar and a spy. 
Make toivlios of his liiigcrs ! we will soon liour the truth ” 


CnAPTEll XVL 

Ehe ho knew what, to do or say, the Lalla w^ns a sceond time bound 
with his own shawl; and Lukshumn, tiniring a rag into strips, and 
soaking them in tho oil of the lamp, was. tying them coolly upon the 
ends of his lingers, one bjiqne. “I told yon, Lallajce,” he 
“ wo are riuigh p(‘ople hero, and yon should be careful. When 
light these you will not like the pain, and if you bear that, he wi^i 
do boniothing worse. When he says ‘c*h-ek, ch-ck,* yob know—^ 
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, “ Silenoe, knaye! thon art over-familiar,” cSHed Maan Singli; 
jl beware!” 

Tn “ Nay, but if I can save bim from the torchoa, Nincle,’* ratumed 
fcho hunchback, with a grotesque grin, “ he will perhaps bo grateful, 
and give his wealth to me.” 

“ Is it ready ? ” asked the chief. 

“ Quito ready, my lord,” answered Lukshmun, taking one of the 
lighted wicks from the largo lamp between his finger and thumb, 
” For your life, speak, good fellow,” he snid earnestly and nndor 
his breath to tho Lalla, ” and save yourself tliis torture. One word 
more from him, and I dure not disobey; few bear it—speak 1 ” 

“O, my lord! my lord! ” shrieked the Lalla, now comprehending 
what w-as intended, and throwing himself prostrato on the ground, 
’*do not burn me alive. I will speak tho truth. Why should I toll 
lies ? ” 

“ Very well,” returned the chief, on whoso lips tho ominous foam 
speckles were, now visible. “ Very well, get up ; it is ihino own 
jLusiness. Thou hast not hoard of our Dekhan custoina, po\*haps, 
cise I had not wasted words on thco. Speak, who sent thee ? 
Alumgoer ? He cannot help thee now.” 

“ He would have no mercy on mo if he know—^if he had me in 
his power,” murmured the lialla. “Loose me, ray lord, I am faint.' 
.ind cannot speak ; yet I will speak tlio truth. And should all 
theso licar ? My lord knows best. Loose me, and have those rags 
taken from my fingers.” 

“ When thou hast tcld the truth, Lalla; not till then,” said Pahar 
Singh, slowly. “ Dost thou henr ? Awajj. all of ye ! ” he cried to 
^'0 attendants, who had crowded round the Lalla. “ Kfcp the 
T'loh aliglit. Now, Lalla,” he continued, as tho man stood alont* 
V)clow the dais, “speak. Once more, and this is my last uaming , 
if I hear any more lies I will end that coward life of thine.” 

“ Hcwarc 1 ” added Gopal Singh, “ 1 would not be as thou art with 
that lying tongue of thine—ugli I no, not for lakhs. Bomember 
that he, my uncle, never relents.” 

“ I would rather speak to yo alone,” said the LallOy 

“ We three are as one. Yet stay,” added the eliief. “Go tliou, 
Am put liao, let him have his own chance for life—^but remain 
without.” 

“ Do any of ye know tho seal of the Wuzecr of Beejapoor,” said 
the Lalla, when they were alone, “or do ye know the wnting of 
aji, the Mahratta Rfijah ? ” He spoke with great djlficulty, for 
mouth was parched and clammyf smd his lips while. 

“Nay, but Sivaji cannot write, Lalla. This is srjmc fool’s story. 
Beware, toq, how thou takest the nr~ie of my lord the Wuzeor,” 
said the chief sternly. 
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“■My lord, ray lord, -witli drath before me and one cbance for life, 

I dannot lie,” returned the Lalla, sadly shaking his head. “ My' 
hands are tied ; but if one of yon will open that bag, there will bo ■ 
truth enough found in it to save me. There, Jemadar,” he con¬ 
tinued, as wopal Singh opened the bag, “ in the side pocket arc two 
Persian letters, fastened np; look at them first; look at the seals. 
If I am wrong I am wrong—I am helpless, do as ye like with me; 

I am helpless.” 

“ It is the Wuzeer’s seal, his private seal, uncle,” said Gopal 
Singh excitedly. “ Of this there is no doubt; look at it yourself.”^ 

“ Ai Ihim! Ai Seeta Ram ! what have we here ? It is the s^ 
truly,” said Pahar Singh, looking at the impressions on both letters, 
and rooking himself to and fro. 

“ Do any of ye read Persian ? ” asked the Lalla ; “ if so, read for 
yourselves. I noed not speak; they will spenk for me.” 

“I will try, uncle,” said G-opal Singh ; “give mo the letters. By 
Kjushna, father ! ” he continued, breaking the silence, and after his 
eye had glanecd over a few lines, “ I would rather go into tht^ 
thickest fight than read treachery like this. Narayun, keep ns ! ’’ 
Ay, may the gods bo merciful, Gopala! But what is it ?— 
what is it P ” said the chief eagerly. 

' “ Ho would sell our kingdom of Beejapoor to the Padslinh of 

Delhi, uncle-” 

“ People said so—^people said so,” said Pahar Singh, interrupting; 

“ bjxt I ^’d not boliovo it. What more, my son ? ” 

“JNay, the stylo is too courtly for me'to make much of it, but 
both the icttei’S are to tlje same effect. ’Where didst thou get these 
letters, Jjalla ? ” 

“ Noble gentlemen, if ye are true to your King’s salt,” exclaimc<.r 
the Lalla, sooing that ho had made an impression on his hearers, 

“ then T deserve naught but good at your liands. I am in the royal 
service ; I saw the papers ; I read what danger threatened Ali 
Adil Shah; I took them ; 1 escaped from the camp with them, to 
carry them to him, and I am hero. O, noble sirs, put mo not to 
loss and sliamc ! ” 

On the next few words hung the Lalla’s life. It were easy to kill 
him and secure the papers. The Wuzecr had sent several urgent 
messages to Pahar Singh lately. Ho had a matter of moment, 
attended with great profit, to communicate. Was it about these 
letters ? The Wuzecr would give lakhs for them. The very 
threat of disclosure to the King would extort any terms. A^in, if^ 
he denied them—and what more easy than to counterfeit Ids sealf^ 
or use it upon forged papers ? If he took this course, they would ]< 
be in a false position : false to the King and to the Wjizeer,—^and 
the King’s threats,had of late been very menacmg. So, as they 
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[deliberated, tbo Lalla’s life hung in the balance, now ascending, 
now descending, in the eager consultation wliich the thfoo niou 
carried on in Oanarese. The Lalla looked from ono to another in 
piteous supplication, not daring to speak, his mouth parched, and 
ti*enibliiig in ovorj limb ; for he felt this quick discussion, n,n<I the 
increasingly savage glances of tlio chief towards him, to bo for life 
or for death. 

“ .A lid this from Sivaji ? ** asked Gopal Singh, at length, ** Wliat 
of it, Lalla? ” 

“ It was with the others, and there are some more of older date 
in the bug,” ho replied, *‘anj of the Wuzeer’a also. Sivaji’s letters 
had to be translated to the Emperor: Iliad to copy the tninslntions, 
and thus 1 came to know thinr contents. Noble sirs, I am telling 
no lies ; look at the seal. They said in the Dufter it was Sivaji 
lihdvSlay’s. I do not know it myself.” 

“ Keep the others close, and show this to Amrut Rao,” said the 
chief. ‘‘Hero,” ho continued, as the Karkoon, being called, ad- 
^’.Jiiieed, “ look at this ; what dost thou iiiako of it ? ” 

The Karkoon looked at the seal and btarfccd, “ May 1 open it ? ” 
he siiid. 

“ Yes, read it to ns,” said the chief. 

He read it over slowly twice, 

“ V\’'ell, what is it ? ” asked his master. 

“ What Moro Trimmul wrote from Tooljapoor—what they asked 
you, ray lord, to join in ; <nn<l hero is your name with live thousand 
men in figures after it, and thti Wuzeer’s with a lakli ” 

» “ Is it genuine, think you ? that is what wo want to know,” said 
ilCiojtal Singh. 

“ Certainly,” replied the Karkoon; “there is the private mark 
on the .seal, and the signature ‘ Ho Vonunti ’—‘ tliis suppll^atioti ’— 
is all the Alaharaj can write. No one could forge that, it is too 
crooked. How did that man get it ? ” 

“He stole it, Amrut Rao,” said the chief ; “ and we are discussing 
whether ho ought to live or to die. What dost thou think ? ” 

“ As a tniitor to the salt ho has oaten, he ought to die, master,” 
said the Karkoon, looking at the Imlla, who felt that his fate was in 

the Rrahm-in’s hands,—“ but-” 

“That is Just what I. said ! he is not fit to live,’* interrupted the 
chief. “ Let him die. Ho ! ” ■ 

But ”—continued the Karkoon in-Canarose, persistently inter¬ 
ring the chief, and waving baol( Lukshmun, Rama, and others, 
.0 were advancing—“ if I may speak. He says he wants to tako 
. em to Beejapoor. Let him have his own way. A bargain may 
bo made wAh Ali Adil SHah through his scefotary the Moerza—'not 
by him ” (and he to the Lalla) ta. The letters will 
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not jalter the matter one jot, and mjr lord can act ‘‘as he pleases 
afterwards. We can send people with the Lalla.” 

“ Excellently spoken, Ainrut Rao; ye have all better brains than 
I have. Then the papers are valuable ? ” said Pahar Singh. 

“ Yes, my lord, if properly vouched for; and the man who stole 
them can give a hotter account of them, than we can. The King 
might give any money—a lakh of rujices—for them. He already 
more than suspects the Wnzeer and Sivaji Bhdslay of l)cing in league 
with the Emperor, and would rejoice to get such proofs of their 
Iroac.hfry.” 

“ Hark yc, Lalla,” cried the chief, changing the language to 
Oordoo, which he spoke well, “what didst thou expect to get for 
these papers ? What is the price of them ? ” 

“ My lord,” he replied, simpering and putting np his joined hands, 
“they may bo worth lakhs—so the Gosais at Kullianeo told me— 
anything I liked to ask. They will negotiate the matter with the 
secretary and the King for me; and if my lord would only con¬ 
descend to assist, I—I—would give—^yes, he might be sure of a share ’*< 

“I of a share!—of a bribe! Art thou feeding mo with a bribe? 
0 base dog, and son of a dog 1 Pig! I a share ? 0 Lsilla, thou ai-t 
aurely mad, and fated to eat dirt. Enough of this 1 Ho, withoutl 
—Lukshmun !—hunchbacks!—away with him; give him the haml- 
korehief in the outer court. Quick ! ” roared Pahar Singh, relapsing 
into fury. 

“ Uncle! fatlior! not now,” cried Gopal Singh, enfcrcatingly, and 
touching his feet; then rising and stopping forward with joined 
hands, “calm thyself. Kot to-day, when 1 am safe; not to-day. 
when I •promised him life I Give his life to me for this day ; aftcT 
that, as thou wilt,” 

“It is valuable, niy lord,” added Ararat Rao. “These papers 
cannot Ml their own story. Whore could we say we got them? 
He must, go with them to authenticate them. Gopal Singh and 1 
can go to the city with him, and, after all, he deserves well of Ali Add 
Sliah, though he has been a traitor to his own King. Giro him to 
us, my lord; wo may got good out of him.” 

“INfo,” said the chief, after a moment’s pause, “no, Rao Sahib, I 
will go myself. T will see the end of this matter. Thou shalt come 
with me, Manu Singh; and wo can work through thy brother, 
Amrut Rao. A lakh, saiil.st thou, CXLalla? Well, I will give thee 
a share if thou art trne. And now I give thy life to thee—^bukshoesh! 
—a fiao gift—a nc'W life, O'La 11a. See tlmt thou make good use ol 
it, for vrhat I give I can recall. Go: they will see to thy food ana 
comfort, and thou wilt cat in a Rajpoot’s bouse of the race of the Sun.” 

TJift Lalla would have said something about his gold and his 
hlxbe ; the words were in his mouth, and it was welli pcKrhai^ he 
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could not specie. The revulsion was too great'for him, from life to 
apparently imminent death, and again from death to life. Weary 
with travel and faint with hunger, ho had sunk down insensible, and 
they carried him away into the court. 

‘‘The King has been seeking my life, friends, fop some time past,” 
said the chief musingly. “Perhaps it would be well to use these 

papers—^that is- Yes,” lie continued, “ I have eaten his salt—I 

and my father—and we eat it now. My heart revolts at this treachery, 
and we can be faithfnl with many another. Lot us rouse the hoy. 
There should bo good stuff iu Mahmood Adil Shah’s son, and I will 
try it. As for the Wuzeer, I know what he would have me do,’ but 
I will not say it, else should we have beofi left quiet so long, and the 
array so near ns ? Slay ye hero, Gopal and Amrut Ttao. If he send 
for me, go to him at Nuldroog; ’tis but a ride. Go and take his, 
money, then come to me at the city. I shall be in the old place; and 
bring the hunchbacks with yon, there may be work for them.” 

The Lalla recovered as they carried him gently into the open air, 
and bathed his face with water. 

“ Ah ! ” said Lukshnran, who was the most active of his attend¬ 
ants, and was unbinding the shawl, “ see what care I take of thee, 
O Lalla; better your fingers are sound than roasted; better your neck 
straight than twisted; better have to eat good food here—^it is so 
good—^than have thy mouth filled with mud and water in the river 
yonder-” 

“ My gohl, my gold! ” gasped the Lalla, interrupting him, “-who 
has got it ? at least got that for mo.” 

“ He has got it,” replied tlfe hunchback, pointing with his thumb 
hfickwards. “ Bc^ttor he, tlian I or my brother; we shoaild only 
pi'!ul it—^he won’t. Thy star is bright to-night, Lallajec. When 
thou art set free do not forget us, that’s all. Como.” 

They conducted him to a small chamber within, where two de- 
ocntly-clad women awaited them—slaves or S(^rvants—and informed 
the Lalla that a bath had been prepared for him, and food would be 
served to him in the eating-room. 

We are assured, therefore, that the Lalla was lej^ in good hands. 
There was perhaps a shade too much garlic in the cookery, he 
thought; but he was not particular, and appetite returned with 
absence of fear. When he had finished, he ’(vas summoned to the 
chief, and it was not without apprehension that he went; but he was 
now received kindly, though with a rough sort of civility, and 

j Kotioned to sit near Gopal Singh. So assured, the Lalla’s habitual 
^)nfidonce sOon returned, and he dooTc his part, with much ability, 
u the discussion that followed, in which his information in regard 
to the Emperor’s designs was most valuable. 

How the consultaticm ended will hereafter appear -in another 
locajitji to^which we must now tram^rt our readers. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Thic Ak&h, or evening call to prayers, had just ceased thronghout 
B€K)japoor. From mosque to mosque, and minaret to minaret, the 
sonorous atid musical voices of the Muezzins iiad proclaini^ the 
evening invitaiiion to worsliip. It was* still light, though th^^vid 
hues of sunset were fading fast, and the warm red and orange!wts, 
which had rested upon the minarets, domes, and gilded piimacdes of 
the palaces, mosques, and mausoleums of the superb city, were giving 
place to a sober grey. Hero and there a star already twinkled in the 
heavens, and a few rosy clouds, on which the sun’s rays rested 
lingeringly, floated away eastwards Ijefore a gentle breeze, that 
rustled among the tall palm trees. For a time the busy hum of the 
populous city seemed to be hushed, and the stillness and seclusion of 
the spot we have to describe, prompted those feelings of devotion 
which the time required. 

It was one of those small yet elegant mosques, which are found 
Scattered oveiywhcrc about the ruins that no\F exist, surrounded by 
enclosures that were once gardens, in which broken fountains and 
dry watercourses now only suggest visions of tlieir former elegance 
alid comfort, and Avhere low brushwood and tangled grass have dis¬ 
placed the fragrant flowers and useful fruit trees of former days. 
Here and thei’e a jessamine, now wild, trails over ruined walls and 
once, t.rini garden teiTaces, or a long-lived Iiardy lime tree struggles 
for oxisteiieo in the unwafcered soil. * 

At the period of our tg,le, however^ the building was in its full 
freshnes§ and beauty. A single arch, of low Saracenic form, led into\ 
a square room vaulted by delicate groins, leading from the corner*^ 
to the base of a cupola above. The floor was formed of chequers of 
black and white marble, highly polished; and the sides of the room, 
doo]>ly indented by arched niches, were finished with stucco, which 
rivalled the marble in polish and purity of colour. Around the 
largest niche, at the end opposite to the entrance, and the arch in 
which tlio pulpit stood, wtTe borders of delicate arabesque foliage, 
into which texts from the Koran, in coloured enamel letters, wereskil- 
fully and elegantly interwoven; while above the pulpit itself, in gold 
, letters on a black ground, was the Arabic text, “ La .AJla, il Alla, 
Mahomed russool Alla; ” “ There is no God but one God, and Maho¬ 
med is the prophet of God.” Two plain cotton carpets, striped 
red and wlute, had been platjcd before the pulpit, to be used by those 
who might come to the evening prayer. ^ 

Outside, the front of the mosque was composed o| the dark-^ 
coloTirod basalt used in all the buildings of the ci^, Jboantifully 
finished as to the fitting of the stones, on which, bold oornioes a'nd 
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rosettes had boea executed round the entrance arch, and about the 
projecting portion wbioh supported the small minarets. IiAmo- 
diately above the archway, broad atone oaves croffeed tbo face of the 
building, resting upon deep and richly carved brackets of black baaalt, 
surm^nted by a bold cornice, over which were fleurs-de-lisj forming 
thejm|»er ornament. Under the projecting eaves, and 6n tho crest 
of l||P' entrance arch, were bright flowers m coloured enamel, bor- 
dertra^by frames of delicate white stucco work, which relieved the 
rich but monotonous tint of the stone, without disturbing the chaste 
effect of the whole. In tho centro of the terrace, before the mosque, 
was a small fountiiin, for the purpose of ablution, which throw Up a 
tiny tlircad of water to some height in tho air, descending in a shower 
of light spray, and producing a faint* plashing sound, very grateful 
to the car. 

Above the mosque, and mingling with its slender minarets and 
thin gilded spires, a few cocoa-nut trees waved their graceful pendant 
leaves; and with them tho heavy foliage of the fragrant njonlserry, 
and the bi’oad leaf of the plantain, with its tender yet vivid gn)en, 
■formed an harmonious contrast. Nearer the terrace was a group of 
orange tregs, some weigh(3d down by clusters of golden finiit, others 
eovorod with blossom, which, with the tuberoses around ilio fountain, 
and the evening jessamine now opening, gave forth to the cool cveA- 
ing air a fragrance almost overpourering. By day, the sun hardly 
ever reached tho mosque, and it always appeared invitingly cool and 
quiet; but at this evening hour, shadow was rapidly deepening.into 
gloom, adding a solemn Effect which enhanced tho beauty of tliis se¬ 
cluded spot. • ^ 

Two persons stood by the fountain. They had just perforpied their 
hhlutions, as the last quivering chant of the Muezzin, “ La ilia, il 
Ulla,” issuing from the tall minaret of one of the neighbouring 
mosques, floated to them on the soft breeze; yet they appeared to 
hesitate ere they oiitorod tho mosque for the evening prayer. One 
of them was an elderly woman, clad as befitted the position of tho 
favourite nurse and confidential female servant of a wealthy house, 
in a blue cotton petticoat of thick but fine texture,^ over which, and 
arouud her body and head, was a white muslin scarf. Her features 
were homely, yet good-natured, and she evidently regarded her com¬ 
panion,—^who ments a fuller description,—^with prido mingled with 
deep affecti(^ 

And, in truth, there wore few fairer maidens in Beejapoor, even 

uong the wealthy and high-bom neblcs, than Zyna, tho oxily 

aughter of Afzool Khan. Her features might bo called irregular 
ording to any European standard, but they were soft and inex¬ 
pressibly ghaming; and in her large lustrous eyes, of the deepest 
toown, there Inrki^ a world of deep feeling which the excitement of 
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life would call into action. About her rounded chin and eniall month, 
whoso full and bow-ahaped lips had somewhat of a voluptuous ex- 
prcssiouf there played a thousand charms, which, though they might 
not disclose themselves or be observed while her features were at 
rest,, yet, as her first timid reserve gave place to the excitement of 
conversation or passing incident^ exercised a strange but irreffil^ible 
fascination over' those about her. 

She was very fair for her country. Her mother^s bright Georgian 
complexion was but litUo deepened in her daughter’s richer and 
browner cast of colour; the skin appeared to possess that trans¬ 
parent softness which gave a bewitching charm to the delicate yet 
decided features; and her cheeks and neck flashed, under any ex¬ 
citement, with a warmth which told of her southern and more 
, excitable temperament. Wlienever she spoke, the upper lip was 
raised higher than usual, disclosing a rosy mouth, with teeth which 
glistened like pearls, even and small; and from the absence of any 
ornament in the nostril, it was evident that, as yet, no marriage rite 
had been performed. Her ago might be fourteen, or even less; but 
her figure, from its rounded proportions and grace, would have in¬ 
duced a presumption that she was older. 

Yet it would have been only a passing thought. One look at that 
innocent, almost childish face—whore, though full of bright intelli¬ 
gence, the world had as yet fixed no stamp of care to check the 
natural joyousness of her spirit—would have dispelled it instantly; 
and if the habitnal brightness was sometimes dimmed, it was but as 
the breath upon a mirror—the passing shadow of some gentle disap¬ 
pointment, which enhancQfl the beauty as it passed away. 

There, was no mark of rank or wealth about her, except in the, 
solid gold anklets of heavy chainwork she wore, whicla fitted closely 
over her high bare instep: a ring of gold hanging loosely about her 
neck, and a rosary of large pearls usually worn there, but which were 
now passing rapidly, and opparcntly mechanically, through her 
fingers, as if the thoughts that urged them were somewhat agitated. 
There was, too, a slight knitting of the brow while she idly, and per¬ 
haps somewhat impatiently, dabbled with one naked foot in the 
water wliioh was welling over the rim of the fountain, sending circles 
of small wavelets over its otherwise unruffled surface, as she looked 
eagerly to the entrance-door of the garden as if in expectation of 
some one. As she stood thus upon a, step, her foot resting upon the 
raised rim of the fountain—the vivid scarlet of her satin pettiooa.t, 
and the white of the fine muslin scarf which, wound about her 
person, and pivssed over her head—wore reflected in its trembling 
waters; and, with the mosque and dark trees behind her, and the 
figure of the old nurse sitting on the step at her feet, a picture wasi 
formed such as no znan could have looked on without emotion, and 
^;^adxpu^tLon of a.bemg go eminenidy lovely. , • 
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i “ You are mf wiiaiess, Ghoolab,” she said at length, looking down 
fon the nurse, “ that he said he would come to evening prayer,’ and 
^that I have waited thus long. The time is pas’sing fast, <uid you 
know this is the seoond night he has disappointed mo. O, that he 
may not bo careless to God’s service I He used not to bo so. .But 
I am not angry with him, nurse,” she continued, looking down to 
the attendant j and as she spoke, every tmce of displeasure, if it had 
over existed, disappeared at once before her habi^ial good humour 
and sweet smile; “ he never disappointed me, tliat he had not some 
very good reason for staying away—and yet-” 

“Nay, my soul,” retmuied the woman, “the AK^In is but just said, 
and there is yet ample time for pmyC5r ; the carpots have not been 
lialf spread in the Jumma Mosque yet. Why should you be im¬ 
patient ? But listen, was I not right ? My young lord comes, so, 
think him faithless no longer.” 

As she spoke the door of the garden court opened, and with a cry 
of joy Zyna sprang to meet her brother, as with rapid stops he 
^traversed the garden, and ascended the low terrace before the 
mosque. 

StjJl of tender ago, Fazil Khan was already a remarkable figure. 
The down of youth had not yet hardened upon his lip and chin; but 
liis tall athletic frame, and oreet and confident carriage, proved hihi 
to have hoen engaged in the actions, if not the strife, of the world. 
His animated features strongly resembled his sister’s, but with a 
sterner and bolder cast of expression, while his colour was much 
darker. A large grey eye, with remarkably long lashes, which ho 
had from Lia mother, increased their gra^c, thoughtful, yet tender, 
l^and perhaps almost mournful, expressionthe same sweet, smile as 
Zyna’s played about his mouth as ho returned her joyous welcome, 
while his glistening eye and excited manner proved that something 
unusual had occurred, not only to delay him, but to cause aii emotion 
ho could not well repress. 

“Ah, thou art a sad truant, Pazll,” said Zyna, as, after their first 
greeting, he laid aside his sword and shield, loosened his Svaisi-band, 
and prepared to perform his ablutions; “ armed, tee, more heavily 
than usual, while thy face tells me thou hast met with some recent 
adventure Thon hast not been in danger .... Fazil, my brother! 

“ Danger 1 ” echoed the youth; “ if to walk the streets of Becja- 
poor amidst contending factions, where one can hardly tell a friend 
from an enemy, be danger, why then, dear sister, I have ha<l my 
“ Tiare even now. But, trust me, there ispno real danger to me. Come 

icn to prayer, for the Azin is said, and the light already fails us.” 

So saying, tliey ascended the mosque steps together. Their car¬ 
pets were already spread, and they at once engaged in the service of 
the evening, well ^own to the youth, bnt in the performance of 
winch, hie ^sister WM as yet only his gentle and docile papU. 
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It. would seem that their appearance, they descended the steps 
of tfa« xnosqtLO together after the prayer was dnished, and came oat 
again upon the terrace by the fountain, had more than ordinarily at- 
tracttid the nurse’s attention, for she advanced, and passing her hands 
rapidly over them from head to foot, pressed her knuckles against 
her temples ; and as tluy cracked loudly, ejaculated a fervent wish 
for a tlioiisand years’ life and prospcHty to each. Such acta are 
common to the privileged nativo servants of India, and old G-oolab 
had boon Iht'ir faithful attendant since they wore boni, and had care¬ 
fully watched their gi'owth. Both loved her warmly, and there was 
nothing either ■would have gradged, to soothe the declining years of 
their old favourite. 

“Enough, enough, Goolab,” cried Fassil, as, after several repeti¬ 
tions of the coremony we have just mentioned, she stroked his chin 
with her fingers, and kissed their tips; “ what evil do you think has 
come to me that yon take it on yourself?” 

“ Alas, I know not! ” said the nnrse, sighing; and as she spoke 
her eyes filled with tears ; “ but my lord said th(‘i-c had been danger, 
and t would not have it so. And what evil glances nmy not liave 
boon oast on my beautiful child all through the stnicts to-day ?” 

Tho youth made a slight gesture of impatience, but it was lost on 
tlio fond old woman. Chocking the fooling which had prompted it, 
ho cried cheerfully, “No, no, Goolab, believe me, I meant no more 
than ordinary danger; are wo not always in it ? And wbo can toll 
the hour of his death ?” he added after a pause, and looking rever¬ 
ently upwards; “ or -whether it is to comC by a ballot or a sword- 
cut, long wasting fever or sudden sickness; nay, boro as "we stand ! 
Wlien tlio message comes we cannot stay.” 

“flush, say not so, brother,” said Zyna, gently laying her hand 
upon his month; “ talk not so of death.” 

“Nay, my rose, ho says but the truth,’* added Goolab; “and who 
knew it belter, than the pure saint yonr mother, who sleeps yonder ? 
Well, it was God’s will, and who shall gainsay it? Meah is tight, 
my pet, but death should not-be son^ to the hko of you j only to the 
old servant who is ripe for the harvest-” 

“We linger,” said Fazil to his sister, interrupting her; “and tho 
darkness is fast spreading. I have much to do ere midnight, andT 
must go to prepare for it. I will meet thee at tho evening meal be¬ 
fore I start-! Yet once more to take leave of tbco, 0 mother I ” 

he said to himself; “ there may be danger to-night, and if it should 

be- Come, Zynaj’^be resiumed, “a few flowers for the tomb, and 

I must go. Get a lights Ouolal>nrihe lamp may as -well be lighted 
now.” 

“ I had placed them before yon came, Fazil; but come; c^gain may 
ahe look down on her children togeth^,” said his sister. 
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So saying, site gathered a few jessamine and moidserry flowers 
l^d, with her brother following, passed to tlie end of the garden 
jonrfc, where, among some otlicrs, stood a high* tomb of polished 
}>lack stone, with a pillar at the back in which was a niche for lamps 
that were lighted every evening. 

Reverently and tenderly were the fresh flowers laid at the In^ad 
and feet of the tomb by both. One could soo no morbid motive in 
the act, and there were no tears or vain regret. Their creed, imhoed 
os it is with fatalism, had taught tboin submission, and the offer¬ 
ing up of flowers every evening after the Azan, as the lamps were 
lighted, had become a simple duty, never committed to others. ’ If 
those two loving and simple hearts believed that their mother*s spirit 
was thus rejoiced, it will account to ns for that constant remembrance 
of the dead wliieh is so affecting, and generally so sincere, among the 
Mahomedan families of India. 


“ Come,” said Fazil, “ wo must not delay ; though indeed, 0 sweet' 
mother! I could stay long with thoo to-night,” he added, touching 
|llie foot of the grave gently, and raising his hand to his head. “I 
thy feet, O mother! may tliy blessing rest upon me. IJo not 
far from us,, O beloved ! Come, Goolab, give me the lamp, and I will 
place it myself to-night,” 

“ What ails the boy ? ” said the nurse to herself, as Fazil advanced 
with tlio lamp, lighted the others, and placed it in the niche with the 
customary prayer. “ What ails him to-night ? Truly there is danger, 

and ho has done all those things himself that he may meet lu'r-:- 

If it be the will of Alla, whb can gainsay it? but not so, O Protector! ” 


she muttered; “ not so. I vow«Fatebas at tjjio mosque next Friday if 
U'' is s])ared,” she said inwardly, weeping. , 

* Fazil’s errand was done, and as lie turned he saw the old nurso 


wiping her eyes. “ Ah, weeping, Goolab ? ” he said. “ No no, that 
is of no use now.” 


“No, Mcah, truly of no use,” she replied; “but momoiy is often 
too much for me when f think upon her. Yet 1 will not weep—of 
igrhat use would it be ? ” 

“ None, old nurse,none; come, get me my dinner, for I have much 
to do ere midnight.” 

“ Will our father join ns ? ” asked Zyna. 

“ ] think not; I left him engaged with affairs of iinpoi*tanco with 
the King’s secretary in the Durbar, and he did not spt'ak of nsturn. 
I w'ill wait a little for him, but should I not see him, thou must tell 
^feij.Zyna, that I am gone on the Kind’s business. But liurry the 
jMBQuear; I go only to give a few orders, and 1 will be with thee 
gPesently.” 

So saying he left them, and quitted the garden by another door 
which led to the outer courts where the gaard-houses allotted to tlie 
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TBts^lnevs of his fatWr’s house were situated. Goolab followed to^^ 
bar tho door after him, which was tcpt closed on the inside, and/ 
returning to Zjrjia, said, “ Did he tell thee what ho was goirig to do/ 
my life ? ” 

“JSTo," said Zyna sadly ; “ ho would not tell mo, nurse, and I dared 
not ask him. Ho said he would explain all by-and-by, and he will, 

I know he will,” she added, clapping her han^; “ ho always trusts 
me.” 

“ I only hope he is in none of these plots that they say are going 
on,” ndurned tho nnrae. 

“What plots, Goolab?” asked Zyna with apprehension. 

“ O, I know not,” replied the* old woman, with a puzzled air, and 
passing licr hand across h('r eyes; “ only people in the bazar say so ; 
and the Bangle woman, after she had put on your new set the other 
day, said something about the Mahrattas and Sivaji Bh6slaj\” 

“ 0, tho Kafirs! ” cried Zyna, laughing ; “I have no fear for them, 
if that is all. 1 was afraid of worse. But come, or we shall keep j 
liim waiting.” ./ 


CHAPTER XVITI. 

EnterinO another small court, in which there was a stone porch 
Ibrmed’of pillars connected by arches, supporting a dome in the shapf! 
of half an octagon, projeetjug from a siife-wall, which served as a 
private place of audience—Eazil pns*cd through a farther door int * 
one of tho large exterior courts of the mansion, which contained a^ 
open hall composed of a triple row of pointed arches covering a larj.- 
' space. Oenomlly, it was filled with the better classes of horsed" 
soldiers; Silladars, or cavaliers who rode their own horses and sat 
there when not on duty; also by tbo oflficcra and men of the young 
Eban’s own guard: and occasionally was used by his failier when 
were held gi’cnt ceremonies, festivals, or rejoicings in tho honso. 

On tho throe other sides of the court were arches or cloisters, 
slightly raised from tho ground, in wliich lounged or slept soldiers of 
all classes, on duty or otherwise, generally collected into groups, 
playing at chess, or pochecse, or cards, singing, or billing stories. 
Just then, holvever, most were idlcj for the lamp.s, which stood in 
niches in the centre of each arch, had not been lighted. The large 
hall was nearly empty ; but in one comer a group of Karkoons, or 
clerks, sat with a large brass lamp in the midst of them, occupied 
with accounts, and making fair copies of letters to be despatched 
by thjifc night’s post • 

All the men assembled here were strictly the retainers of the honse; 
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3 r the guard o£ troops belonging to the King had another post in a 
fforeut court, and were conipaipativeljr''few in number. Afs56ol 
ban’s household force, or l^acgah, ns it was called, was supported 
out of royal estates, granted or assigned for the purpose. It belonged 
strictly to the royal service, but the meu looked to their own lord for 
employment and maintenance, followed him to the field, hnd were 
for the most part horoditary refainei^, with no claim upon, or expect¬ 
ation from, royal favour. Such Was the condition and constitution 
of the greater portion of native armies at the period of our tale, and 
such it continues to be in native states where troops are mainiained. 

Fazil Klian was the idol of his men, botli Moslems and Hindus. 
His martial exercises had begun early, and he had piwed an apt 
scholar. Any of tho men who particularly excelled in the use of a 
particular weapon had, iu turn, the young noble for his pupil; and 
in all field accomplishments necessary to tho soldier and gentleman 
of those days, the young Khan was well skilled. Ho doubt these, 
^nd his daily systematic exercises, had developed a frame always 
|«ri)7igly knit; and his broad deep chest, round muscular arms, and 
^jiin flanks, amply testified strength and activity. 

On horseback wnth the Maliratta spear or matchlock, it was no 
hyperbole to say that, at full gallop, ho could pick up a tent-peg 
driven into the ground with tho former, or shatter one at a fair dis-' 
Uincc with a bullet from tho other. Such martial accompIi.shTnenhj 
never fail to gain the respect and attachment of an inferior soldiery; 
and when to those were added a dispo.sition open and cheerful, soiue- 
what hasty perhaps at timAs, but in reality generous and aifcctionai-e, 
licarty frank manner, wliich few could Resist, and a countonanco, 
^)t strictly handsome, but which expressed all this and even pioro,— 
will not be thought strange, that the young Khan should have be- 
Jbmo a universal favourite with his retainers, and the especiul 
darling and idol of a few. 

Chief, perhaps, among the latter, was Bnlwunt Rao Bhdslay, who 
held rank in tho Paegah as Doljadar, or leader of a small “ dnna,” or 
subdivision of men. Ho was'a Mahratta of good, nay, originullv 
noble family—a Sillad^ or cavalier who maintained not only his own 
horse but five others,"i^h which, mounted by depcndhnts of his own, 
he had originallv visited tho capital and joined the service of Afzool 
Khan. 

Him, had the young Khan selected as his especial instructor in the 
use of the sword ; for at the annual festivals and gamc.s before the 

f il^ig’s palace, Bnlwunt Rao’s feats of sliding betol-jmt on the ground, 
fctmg a lime in two on tho palm of a man’s hand, or a ripo guava 
his head, were unrivalled; and their yearly repetition was looked 
for by the people with great intorcst, and always rewarded by heax'ty 
acclamations. 
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Bulwiint Rao was worthy of his young lord’s confidence. Darinrf 
and resolufce» he had already led Fazil Khan into the midst of soie>^ 
sharp eavalry affairs with the Moghnls, and brought him forth safe, 
li^hile he hiiasolf had boon wounded several times in protecting him' 
frojn sword-cuts. Wily, yet full of energy, if there were any neces¬ 
sity for action, open and frank in his spanner, he liad early won his 
young lord’s affectionate regard, which he very heartily returned, 
while ho rejoiced, with all a soldier’s pride, to see him growing np as 
manly and time of heart as his boyhood had promised. 

Fazil’s arrival among thoso assembled—so suddenly, and at an 
hoUr wlien he usually withdrew to tho zenana and his studies— 
caused no little excitement among the men, and they eagerly crowded 
round him for the news which he might have to tell them. 

“What tidings hast thou, for ns, Mcah Sahib?” cried a fine 
bearded follow of his own tribe of Pathaiis, also a favourite. “!May 
thy prestige increaHe ! but there should }>e som('tliing by thy look,— 
a march against those zenana dogs of Moglmls, or a fray over the 
border against Golconda.” 

“ A hunt of Moglmls ! ” oehood several. “ What better sport, 
Mcah? ’Diero are son[)o pickings of Delhi gold to bo got in their 
waist-bands and pockets.” 

“ And what has my lord for his servants to perform ? ” asked 
Hiilwunt Jliio, now advancing with his usual easy yet deferential 
manner. “ Speak but the word, and we are in onr saddles directly. 
Shall 1 •order the Nagara to be beaten, nn^ cry to horse! ” 

“ Not so, Jiulwunt,” said the young man, taking him aside; “ what 
I have to say is for your t'ar alone. Come into the private conrt and 
listen.”, — 

“For me alone, Meah ? ** returned Bulwnnt Rao, langhin_ 
“What brawl have you fallen into ? whom have you slain to-day, 
sir P ” 

“ fjct US all follow if ye are going out,” cried several others; 
“don’t leave us behind.” 

“We have had nothing to do for a month,” added one. 

“ And our swords have lost their edges, Meah,” shouted several. 

“ Peace, all of ye,” exclaimed the young Khan ; “ let no one follow 
us. This is no fighting matter. Am I wont to plunge into street 
brawls, Bulwnnt Rao’? ” 

“We were none of us with you, my lord, to-day,” cried several, 
“ and it is not safe for yon to be alone in the streets in these times.” 

“ I had others of tho BCing's, and was quite safe,” returned Fazit''^ 
“ but come, Bulwimt, if you are fit to listen to me; I only fear that 
ganja pipe yours is at fault, and your brain is hardly clear. If 
not, 1 had as well hold my tongue; yet Z had rather trust you, old 
Ipsqad,” he continued seriously, “ thorn any other.” 
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NL Fasil's altered tone and manner had their effect upon his com- 
jKnion. “Wait for a moment, Meah,” he said, “I will join you 
Astantlyand so sayinpf, lie ran quickly back to the spot Avhi-re he 
^ad left hia carpet, seized n brass vesstd of cool water, poni’ed some 
Into his hand and dashed it upon his face, then swallowed several 
rapid and deep gulps, and returned. “ Now, I am fit to listen to the 
words of the holy Krishna hihiself if ho were on earth; thoreforo 
speak on, Meah Sahib, and b(‘hold your servant ready to think for 
you, or to fight for you, as you please !” 

“ A.y, there is some soberness about you now, Bnlwunt,” said the 
young man; “less redness about the eyes, and they are looking 
straight out of your head, instead of rolling about in it. Now, can 
I irust you not to jirute of this matter beforo the people yonder, or over 
the ganja pipe- ** 

“Nay, Meah, bfs merciful, and pardon me for once,” saidBiilwunt, 
closing liis hands and putting Ihern up to his forehead ; “ the ganja 
.Jias grown on me, but not to the discredit of my faithfulness, Meah; 
'/j^d wlien I smoke I never talk. Now, say on, I will bo silent as 

jgSdh.” 

Fazil proceeded some paces through the court without replying to 
his retainer, and tried the garden door, but it was fastened inside. 

We must be content here,” ho said. “ Go, shut the door, we shall 
at least be safe from interruption.’* 

“In the name of all the gfids, Meah,” said Biilwunt Rao, as he re¬ 
turned and sat down on the step of the porch beside h’azil, ‘‘ what 
hast thou to say to me ? Why all this need of caution ? Has the 
Wuzeer revolted, or what ? ” • , 

)'* Silence,” returned Fazil, “hear me. In one word, you* are a 
it hratta—^is Tannu jee MalooRray known to you ? ” 

'') question seemed for an instant to stun the faculties of the 
hekiioC. He passed his band dreamily across liis forehead and eyes, 
xnd, pausing, seemed to gasp. Fazil thought it might be a sudden 
dizziness—the consequence of the strong narcotic ho had been 
smoking—and was about to ask him, when Bulwunt Rao spoke. 

. “ Tannajee Maloosray! Meah ? Do I know Maloosray ? Ay, 
truly, Khan; as the wild dog and the wolf, as tho wilcl boar and the 
tiger know each other, so do I know Tannajee Maloosray. I’he de¬ 
stroyer of my house, the usurper of my possessions, the plunderer 
of my ancesti-al wealth. -Yes, there is a feud between us which can 
be washed out only by blood. Listen, Meah,” continued Uulwunt 
and he got up and walked rapidly to and fro : “ hast thou time 
(ihear a short story about Tannajee ^ ’* 

. Yes, speak on. I am listening.” 

“ I was a youth,*’ continued Bulwunt, “ younger than you are by 
several years, when Maloosray aimed his blow at my family. My 
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father was dead; had he Kve^ Tanimjeo dared not have done 
Hy uncle, Govind Rao, was a timid man, looking onlj* to the farm^ 
and to.money-making while he lived. At last he died also.. But hto, 
left another brother, Ramdeo, whom we loved much,and he took care 
of us all. My younger brother, Seeta Ram—why speak of him, Meah ? 
he would have been as beautiful as thou art—and some of the women 
and myself, all lived together in the dd honse. They came at mid¬ 
night, Tannajce land a band of his Mawullecs. I do not remember 
much, Mrah; but look here;” and he took off his turban and showed 
a deep scar on his shaved head. “ That is what I fell from, nnder a 
blow of his sword. I don’t think,” ho c(jntinuod dreamily, “ that I 
have been quite right in my brain since, but it does not matter. 

“Next morning there were seven stark corpses in the house, and 
groat ])ool8 of blood. My uncle, my grandmother, two servants— 
how can I say it ?—yes, my mother and my little brother, and my 
mother’s sister, who was a widow. One blow of a sword bad killed 
ray brother and my mother. Ho was in her arms, and had clung to 
her. Enough; wJio could have done this but Maloosiay? Tber^ 
is not a sword in all Mabaraslra which could have struck such^a' 
blow as that was—^biit Maloosray'a. 

“ When I recovered eonstsioasness in the morning, the women that 
remained, and some servants, wei’e wailing over the dead, but they 
were Iwiroly alive from toiTor. Neighbours however came in, and 
sorao of our lenanis and servants, and the place was cleaned up. In 
the evening the‘ro were seven piles made near the river for the seven 
corpses, and they were burned. My -wo&nd had been sown up by 
the Iwrbcr, and X was cairicd to perform tho last ceremonies, and I 
then sjv’oro upon their ashes to revetige them, and I 'will yet do it. 
Now, by thy father’s salt, tell mo what thou knowest of that vill'/iff 
Maloosray, and how his name comes into thy mouth ? ” 

And was nothing done for jdstice, Bulwunt ? Was justice dead 
in that country ? ” ask<*d Fazil, deeply interested. 

“ J i\»i icc! ” echoed Bnlwunt Rao, “ justice! Ah, Meah, what can 
thopoordoforjustico ? All thew'calth of the house had been plundered. 
Maloosniy had brought a Imndrod of his brethren in that Durdra, 
and h«,‘ had prt)mi8ed them the plunder. His obj^'ct was my life, but 
the gods spared it, and I came here to serve the King, till—till 
Tannajeo is dead, or till I kill liim, Meah 1 Tliat is the only justice I 
want: that, and the land he took from me* I thought to tell thee 
all some day, and now I have said it; but, by thy soul, tell me how 
Muloosray’s name is knowij to thee, and why ? ” 

“ Should you know him again, Bulwunt,if you saw Mm?” ask^ 
Pazih ^ 

“ Know him, Meah—among a thousand—among a thousand. It 
is yeai-s sine© we mot j but, before that quarrel with my*father about 
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^he land, he came to ns oftien, for he was my mother’s relativ©. . He 
anntod largo game on our hills, when I went with him, and I wfts a 
J^reat favourite of his. Most of the sword-play 1* know, he, taught 
^e. Know him? Yes. That night 1, a sapling, crossed swords 
with him. I had wounded one of his men, and he heard the cry. 
He had been seeking for me. What could 1 do, Meah, a'weak f>oy, 
among a crowd of screaming* women ? Yet I crossed swords with 
him; and there are few alive who would dare to do*|iO. Forget him P 
No, I should know him among a thousand. His eyes, Meah, hia 
eyes ! Htwit thou seen them ? ” 

“Nay, I have not seen them yet, Bnlwunt; but I think I know 
where he is to be found,” returned Fazil. 

“ Here, Meah ? in Beojapoor ? Tannajee Maloosray in the city?” 
“ Yes, here. You arc always rambling about the city at night, and 
know all iho mndud khanas; canst thou guide mo to one Kama’s 
shop—Hama of Ashtec P It is in the great kullal’s bazar, and near 
a Ilindu iomple.” 

“ I know it, Meah; I know it well. Kama sells the best ganja in 
‘ojapoor. Yes, I can take yon there, but not in those clothes.” 

“ Not now. Let the night wear on a little ; they will not be tljoro 
till justbcfoife midnight,” replied Fazil; “and we have to watch the 
temple, too. Is there one imar llama’s, with trees about it ? Some* 
people meet there first, and then go to Rama’s.” 

“Yes, Meah, there is the temple of Devi, in the plain beyond, 
among the tamarind trees; a lonely place it is, and Byragces.put up 
there. Yes, 1 know it.” • 

I’hen T am right,” continuod Fazil, “for I saw it myself to-day. 
as Maloosray is desperate, should wo not take some picked men 

Hlfilli us? There is Raheem Khan, and-” 

Mon ?—to take Malof>sray ? ” cried Bulwunt. “ O Meah, you 
are simple to think it. Maloosray will have twenty, aye fifty, spies 
out, and old Rama is chief of them. One soldier a coss off, and 
Tannajee would be warned. But why go, Meah ? ” he continued, 
after a pause. “ I will take my own men and bring him. “ O,” 
cried Bulwunt, 8peaki|ig through his teeth and to himself, “ for oiuj 
good chance and a fair field with him now! ” • 

“ No, Bulwunt, I must go; it is the King’s business,” returned 
Fazil; “ besides Persian may be spoken, and you do not understand it.” 
“ Persian, my lord ? then this is a Moghul affair ? ” . 

“ I cannot say, friend,” returned Fazil; “all I have discovered is, 
thm^ Maloosray will be in the temple, or jn the mndud khaiia, and a 
alia.’ There is no good, I am su^’e, at tho bothim of it, and wo 
1st find out what it is. We know the Moghul emissaries are busy, 


it is important to check their plots.” 
“And Sivaji Bht^lay’s also, Meah, tl 


they bode no good; for my 
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people write to me that he and Taimajee hare leagued together, 

and-; in short, they wiite foolish things, sir.” / 

‘‘Bhosiay ? that is yoar family name, Bulwunt,*’ said Fazil, musingS 
“ Yoh," ho re^jlied, “ and we are of the same house; but he is rich 
and 1 am poor. And now people tell wonderful things of him; how 
the Mother—that is, Bhowani, speaks in him sometimes, and he 
prophesies great events. One thing is certain, Mcah, Sivaji BluVslay 
is no friend to Beejapoor, nor to any Mussulman; and if Maloosray 
has cornc Ikto for him, it is with some object which is wortli the risk 
to discover.” 

“ Then they are friends ?” asked Fazil. 

“Ay, Meah, as thou and I, and nearer still. Maloosray believes 
Sivaji to he an incarnation of tho gods, and would give his life for 
him. So, too, many another; and the people have begnn to write 
ballads abont bim, which are sung in Beejapoor even sometimes, 
and tluiy set one's blood dancing. No wonder tlic people of tho wild 
valleys love them; wild places, Meah, which ye know little of ns yet.” 

“Yea, it is wortli tho risk to find out what is doing. Ono threpy|iy 
of those dark intrigues in my hand and I am not ray father’s sou it 1 
do not discover more,” replied Fazil; “but you said we should bo 
disguised.” 

' The Mahratta thought for a moment. “What sayest thou, Meah, 
to becoming a Hindu for the time ? 1 could paint tho marks on thy 

forehead. Nay,” ho continued, as he saw the }oung man shrink 
froipi the. idea, “they will only be very temporary ‘abomimitioTiB,’ 
HS the old Khan calls them, and water will remove them when we 
return.” ^ • 

“ Gopd,” returned Fazil. “ T will suffer ‘the abominations* in th^ 
cause of tho Shah and tho faith. And, now, begone. I will cornff* 
to thee here, after the evening meal, and we can dress unobserved. 
But swear on niy nock, Bulwunt, no more ganja to-night.” 

“No, no, Meah,” returned the man, laugliing, and touching his 
young lord’s neck and feet; “I swear 1 will not touch it. We botli 
uood cool heads for this work, and T will not fail you.” 

“ Then go,” added FaziL “ I will send Goplab to you when I am 
ready.” 


CHAPTER XTX. 

Fizrr. was as good as his word to his fair sister, and having seei^ 
Bulwunt depart, gained the door which led to the private apa^ ^ 
monts, and proceeded to tliat in which he knew he should find he^ 
The room was upon the first stoiy, which, means of deep storfe 
brockets, had been constructed so as to project somewhat over tho 
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'4ponis beneath. It contained, indeed for the most part consisted nf, 
1^0 large oriel windows, overhanging the line of the walla, at> that 
commanded a "vniow up and down the main street, whicl\led ti* 
rxoorweh and the royal palncoa. Theao windows were large enough 
for several persons to sit in and enjoy the air; and tho floor of the 
centre one, which was the largest, was raised a step above ihat*oE 
tho room, so as to form a dais, on which a tliickly-quilted cotton 
mattress, covered with clean w'Jiite mxisliii, was laicb ©very day, and 
furnished with large pillows, so that those sitting there could rcclint* 
luxuriously, if they pleased, lletween the stone mnlHons of tho 
win-doiva, carved screens or shutters of wood had been inserted, 
which were fixtures, except a portion in the centre which opened on 
hinges. Without them were heavy wooden shutters, lined with iron, 
with openings to fire from should it be needed. 

I’lie other windows did not project so far, and were in fact single 
nrclies, filled tleep with carved lattice-work, closed tiurmg the day, 
ut open in tho evening to admit tho fresh air. Beside each was’a 
i^ge Persian carpet and a pillow. Tho floor of the apartment had 
a thill carpet of quilted cotton cloth, covcml with white muslin; 
" and the perfect neatness of the whole, the walls being pure white 
without ornament, gave evidence of very vigilant 8uperintcnd<*nc(! 
by the Khan’s ]»resent wife, perhaps by Zyiia licrsolf. One Janqi 
buriK.d in a corner, and, lining agitated by tho wind, wrhieh blow 
freely through the apartment, gave a flickering light, which left 
lunch of tUo space in actual gloom. 

Zyna had been there sotno lime, and tho sweet freshness of tho 
evening air had tiunpted her to throw open tho lattice window to 
it more freely, as she sat in the b^cony or oriel window 
PSfn fidy mentioned. Looking out upon what was passing below her, 
she did not observe her bnither’s entrance, and almost starUid as he 
spoke. 

“ I did not hear thee, brother,” she said, rising and making way 
for him. “ Come and sit here, it is so fresh after the rain. What 
kept thee so late ? We hear tho Durbar was very full to-day, and 
that there are more rutpours of war. O, I pray not, brother V ” 

“ True, sister, there are such rumonra,” he replied; “ but nothing 
new. Tho Wuzeer is at Nuldroog with the army. The Kinperor’s 
forces lie about Dowlntabad, so there is no change. But I wais not 
in Durbar. I was looking after some other matters. Qomu and sit 
here, Zyna, and I will tell thee. ' See,” he contiimod, a.s slie seated 
clf by him, “ the cily looks calm Rq,d beautiful, does it not ? 
who can tell tho wild acts now ip progress there, and the wild 
which disgrace it ? ” 

_truth it was a fair scene. The house or palace of Afzool Kbau 

stood somewhat apart from other buildings, upon a slight emikienoe. 
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and the room they* were in overlooked a large portion of the city toj 
tli 6 south, west, and north. Between the combined twilight and ligl/' 
of a moon alwut* liuK-full, the ontlmes of the city generally, and 
some of the most remarkable buildings, could be seen distinctly, and 
formed a picture of great beauty. To tbo north, the largo dome of 
thio mansOleum of !Mahmood Adil Shah stood out boldly against the 
clear grey sky, as well as the high daife masses of the King’s palaces 
in the citadel, and of that of the “ Seven Stories ’* in particular, in 
the windows of which lights already twinkled here and there, and 
disappeared. 

'A little on the loft of the ^jalace was the massive cavalier of the 
“ Oopreo Uoorje,”’ with the King’s flagstaff on its summit; below, 
the (lark lines of the fortifications, with lights gleaming from each 
guard-room upon the bastions. Thence the eye travelled round the 
city, resting here and there upon massive domes and slender mina¬ 
rets, shining tenderly in the moon’s rays, which also fell softly npon the 
outlines of terraced houses and palaces, and npon the dark masses 
of foliage of their gardens. Over the most populous parts of ‘ 
city also nearer to them, the evening smoke hovered like a thin miKt, 
catching rofloction of Iho thousand iiglits and fires beneath: and a 
hum of voices ^oso from thence:—otherwise, all was still around 
' thorn, and the broad street lending to Toorweh nearly deserted. 
Night was fast falling, and a bright star here and there already 
sparkled in the sky. 

Yes, it is a fair scone, sister,” ho continued, as she drqjv closer to 
him. “ Y(jtj oven now, men are plotting villany and treachery. 
There is no peace in it.” • 

“N 9 peace,'brotherV' she said, echoing his words; “cannoi 
others be as we an,*—enjoying what Alla s(*nds them without strife 
Why should it not be so P ” 

“ Why, Zyna ? because of ambition, Vliicli, with the hot thirst it 
beg«‘ts, dries up men’s hearts ; becansc of avarice, driving them to 
barter kingdoms and honour for gold; because of fraud, and deceit, 
and lies, and profligacy. Alas, girl, whei’e ends the catalogue? 
Even now I fear the evil thoughts and treacherous plots of our fair 
city.” 

Zyna shuddered, and nestled closer to her brother. “ Wliy is thy 
speech so sad to-night, Fazil?” she said timidly; “does aught 
threaten us or our friends ? ” 

“ Listen, sister, and judge,” ho returned. “ I cannot help these 
foncicji. Ah, Zyna ! if 1^, had one like thee to be with me always— 
to be more to me even than thou art—^perhaps the world, fair a? 
lies there, would have few charms for me.” 

“ She would be forgotten before a bright sword or a gallant horse, 
tirothdlr," replied Zyna, in a tone of raillery. 
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k“ Not BO, "by the Prophet I—hy your head ancf eye»; no, Zyn^,’* 
^ed her brother earnestly. “ Let such an one come, and thou wilt 
ee what she would be to me.” 

“ Would it were so, brotlior! and yet I know of no one—^not one 
08 yet—whom thou couldst love like mo. None of the maldons>of 
this city are worthy of theo ; ij.o, not one, Faail.” 

“ Ah! notliing; less than one of iho Idessod houris of Poradiso 
would content thoc for me,” returned the young man, laughing f 
” but one like thyself would quite content me, sister. Perhaps even 
Tiow thou hast been thinking I have some lovo-socrot to loll thee, 
for I have not aecoiintcd for my delay those two evenings, but love 
there is none, dearest. No—^nouo at all,” as she shook her head and 
laughed incredulously,—“none, A giuver matter, truly, if I am 
right. List(*n, Zynu, I have told thoo of Kowraa Klian before—^my 
1‘rieiid, the Wuzeer’s son-” 


. “ What of him ? ” she retumod, so abra}>tly that her tone of 

'^iirm startled her brother. “ Yes,” she continued, correcting her- 
“ surely—often—clear brother, hast thou not told luo of his 
.itiravery when the Moghuls besieged the city ? but do not mention 
him, else 1 will go away.” 

“Nay, go not, Zyna, I will not tease thoo,” he replied, “yet why 
should I not speak of him ? Is he not a hero—a very Hoostum H 
Is he not beautiful ?—a youth for a maiden to love, or a man to 
inak(; his friend ! But enough of this,” for ho perceived the confu¬ 
sion his last words had occasioned : “ to say the truth, I am ahxlous 
for the whole family, and there is much cause to fear ; the Wuzoer 

IS not keeping his faith with the King. But for that, indeed-” 

Ilufeli, brothcjr ! ” said Zyna, again blushing, for she knew that 
^sho had been sought in mamage by the M’^uzeer for his son ; “ may 


God forbid evil to him or any of them ; and men have as yot spoken 
well of him. Wliy .should ho bo suspected ?” 

“ Alas, who can say F ” replied her brother sadly, “ Who con tell 
to what crimes pride auid ambition may not urge a man ? Truly, 
sister, it will not bo marvcllons if the Wuzeer, seeing the danger of 
the Moghuls on the one hand, of Sivaji Bhoslay on the other, and 
knowing better than we do the divisions among our own nobles, 
should forget his faith, and try to strike in for hiraseJf. *Twas thus, 
so writes the historian of honoured memory', Mahomed K.asim 
Perisht'\, that our own kingly house rose into existefnee, and the 
, Nizam Shahv and Kootub Shahy dyna.sties also; what wonder, then, 
Khan Mahomed—^the rich, the honoured, the powerful—should 
*^fl^mpt©d to follow examples so snccessfal and so prosperous ?” 

What! and forget hie King, who has raised him from—from- 

she could not add slavery ; “ forget honours, titles, lands, wealth P 
O brother I” 
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Ah, Zjna,’^ retnrnod Fazil, sighing, “ believe me, there are fe 
minds so noble^ and so humble too, as to despise power in Uttl^ 
thingf^ ; how much less a position so exalted as that of monarch ot^ 
these noble realms. Men have alrea^ forgotten ‘ Rehan' the slave, 
in«*Khat\ Mahomed,* the Wuzeer of Beejapoor. We know what*he 
was, wo see wliat he is, and wo can t^ink what ho might be. If he 
IS playing for the highest stake, it is a game in which his life is of 
no acconnt.’* 

“ I would I had not known of this, brother, from thy lips,*’ said 
Zyria sadly. “ True, it seems to have a terrible distinctness : and 
his son ? ” 

“ Nay, by your head and eyes, he is pure, Zyna. My own dear 
friend,” he exclaimed, “I would answer for him with my life. As 
for tho rest, ’tis but suspicion as yet. Wliatevor the matter I know 
of may Itsad to, I am resolved to see the last of it. Listen. 

“ Last evening I was coming from tho Durbar, and, dismissing 
the men who wore with me, I rode to some open ground to exorcise 
my horse. It is not far from the King’s palace at Toorwoh : and J 
get there I proceeded llirough the outskirt-s of the city, which lead 
to tho quarter of tho lower ordcra of tho people. I had not ridden 
far wdien I met the palankeen of tho King’s secretary, attended by 
some horsemen. It seemed strange to meet liim there, bcioaiise. 
when I left tho audience hall, he seemed immci-sed in business. So 
I rode up towards it with the intention of saluting him again, 
wdien ho shut the door as it were carelessly, but, as I thought, with 
an evident desire not to be soon : this stimulated my curiosity. I 
had no pretence for foVowing him,’ only thc'ro happened to be an 
acquaintance, who was in command of his escort, and who calteilj 
me. I joined him, unobserved by the Moerza, and accorapimied him 
under pretence of friendly chat, lly-und-by, as the better part of 
tho town grew more distant, I asked him banteringly what had 
hronght so great a person as tho King’s J\Icerza into so moan a 
quarter, and wliothor I might see the end of the adventure ; and 
looking about him—to be sure the rest of the escort were out of 
hearing—ho told mo tliat, after leaving tho coui’t, the Mcerza had 
first gone to a respectable Hindu house in another quarter ami 
remained there some time ; and when he came out he was attended 
to the door by a Hindu soldier, who bade him depart, and told him 
not to forget the shop of Rama of Ashtee, in the ‘ kulilars ’ quarter, 
and Tannajoe Maloosray. Thence a man was sent os guide to 
(luoiher house, and he showed him to mo then running with the' 
bearers before the palankeen. • * So I can only suppose it is soi' v 
work of the King’s,’ add^d my friend, * with winch we cavaliers havt 
nothing to do.’ 1 i^ught otherwise, for Tannajee’s name is famous; 
and we rode on. 
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“ After some time the guide stopped at the door of a decent 
pouse, which I think was a Jnngum^s Mutt. The Moerza did .not 
Iget out of his palankeen, and a jiiiin came to the doorway and hogah 
to speak in Persian, after having looked round suspiciously at all of 
up, I shall not forget the man, Zyna, for he had piercing grey eyes 
and a hooked nose. 1 supiK)se lui thought no one could understand 
him, for he did not speak low. Stdl, as liis head was partly inside 
the door of the secretary’s palankeen, I conld not hear all, and could 
only approach,' indeed, on pretenco of niy Ivoi'so being restless. I 
heard, however, the man’s direoti<ju to the secretary, a Hindu 
temple of Bhowani, in the plain on the cast of the fort, whero papers 
wore to be shown at midnight, and the Wuzoer’s namo was 
mentioned. Thither 1 will go, ‘Inshalla ! ’ tf»-night. I can disguise 
myself, and iiiy spooeh is Mahratta or Canareso, as 1 ploaso, and 
Bulwunt Rao goes with me.” 

“ Go not, my precious brother,” .said Zyna, intemipting him 
“ there must ho danger among these plotters. Kornomber wliat thou 

t it to us all, Pazil.” 

. ‘‘ If my lovo were not what it is for Khan Mahomed’s son,” ho 
rojdied, “1 would not hazard this mnttt'r; but we, thy father and 
myself, oWo the Wuzecr many favt)in'8, and 1 should hold mysolP 
false did I hositato to peril stunotliing in their cause. Kveii thoui, 
Zyna, hast not forgotten how Kowas Khan and our bravo Bulwunt 
Itiio fought over me wlien J had boon stricken down in the Friday’s 
tight with the Moghuls, and but for thorn I had perished. Yes, sister, 
1 must go.” • 

“ Go? vrhithcr, son?” saidjlfzool Khan, whoso ontrnneo had not 
boon obaeiTod by either; “ whither wouldsf thou go, and for what ? ” 
^ “ Fatlier! ” uttered both at ilie same moment, and, risiug* saluted 
him reverently. 

“Bo seated, my children,” ho said; “ I too will join you. Your 
mother hath not licen hero ? ” 

Tho allusipn made was to their father’s second wife, whom Ite 
had married after the motljer of his children tlied, and who rtjccived 
from them all the honour and respect, if not tho tender lovo, of 
their real mother. Her name was Lurlee, to which her title ol 
Khanum being added, sho was known among lier friends and de¬ 
pendant n a| Lurlee Khanum; and she will appear presently m her 
prtiper person* 

“ No, father,” replied Zyna, “ she was going to cook Homothing 
hw you, and Iiad something to do with her tables ; and said that 
•here was something going to happen, for that Mars and tho moon, 
tor stay—really I don’t know, father, how it was—I forget,” 

“ Ah,” returned her father, smiling, “ biehar’ce—poor thing I— 
those stsurs* are a sad trouble to her. But what art ihou.going to do, 
son?” 
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“Tell him. all yoa ha-ve told me, brother,’* said Zyna, 

fazil recapitulated wliat he had told his sister, and lindin^- hil 
lather .interested, again stated hi» intontion of following np the 
secret, whatever it might be. 

“ Go, my son,” said the old Khan, “ I cannot gainsay tliee in tfts 
matter. If we can protect Khan Mahomed or keep evil from his 
house, or if any of these vile plots can be traced to tlioso concerned 
m them, a few sharp oxamples may deter others. But why not take 
some of the I’iiegah ? those are dangerous quarters by night.” 

“Impossible, father, they arc too wary ; and Balwuut Hao says 
there will be spies and scouts watching everywhere. So we are 
betfcT alone, and with your leave, father, I go to prepare myself.” 

Afzool Khan opened tho casement, and looked out. Ho partly 
loaned out of tho window, and appeared to bo gazing abstractedly 
over the city, Tho young moon was now low in the sky, and the 
stars shone out more brilliantly than before ; but clouds were 
gathenng fast in tho south-west, which, from the lightning flashing 
about their tops, boded a storm. As yet, however, the gentle lighj 
of tho moon pervaded all, glinting from tho bright gilded pinnacles 
of domes and minarets, and resting tenderly upon the wiiite terraces, 
walls, and }>rojecting oriels of houses near him—upon the tapering 
•minarets of his own private mosque, and the heavy but graceful 
foliage that hung about them. 

“ it is a type of what is coming,” thought the Khan—“here the 
moonlight only partially dia])elliiig the gloom, which will increase ; 
there heavy night-clonds already throatdning. Even so with our 
fair kingdom: the tempest of sorrow may break over us. We 
cannot stop it, but we may at least endure the trial, aud be truo to, 
our Halt.” 

He w'as long silent, and the beads which he had removed from 
his wrist wore passing rapidly through his Ungers, while his lips 
moved as though in prayer. Zyna dared not speak, yet ho looked at 
her lovingly as his lips still moved, and passing his arm round her, 
drew her io him. Pcrliaps with that embrace more tender thoughts 
came into his heart, some memories that were sad yet grateful. 

“ There will lie no danger, Zyna,” he said assuringly, as he felt 
her trembling, and guessed her thoughts ; “ Fazil and Bulwunt Rao 
are both wary. The moon, too, is setting, aud it will bo dark, 
perhaps raining. He comes, daughter,” coutiuucd the Khan, as 
Fazil’s foot •was hoard on tho stall's; “ let us look at him.” 

As he spoke, Fazil entered the room and made tho Hindu salutation^ 
of luvereiioe to his father. “ Should 1 be known as your son, father P 
he asked. 

“ Nemmo Narrayon Baba,” cried Afzool Khan, laughing, and re¬ 
turning tho'ealutai^n in tho same style. “ H tiiou knowe^ thyself, 
it is more than I can say of thee/* 
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The disguise wus indeed perfect. I'azil was n&ked to the waist, 
id a coarse cloth of some length, which might serve as a sheet ii 
nwoimd, was crossed upon his shoulders and chest in thick fol^. 
. long scarf of thick soft muslin was tied‘about his loins, loavifig 
hijH' muscular arms bare and free. On his chest and about his n6ck 
was a necklace, consisting of several heavy rows of Inrgtj wOoJen 
beads, which, with the cloth,’might tui'n a eword-ent, while both 
served to pi'oiect him from the damp night wind. About his head 
was a turban of coarse cloth, and a strip of finer material, passing 
under his chin, covered his mouth and eyes, and was tied in a knot 
above his turban, leaving two hood ends hanging down on each side. 
His face was smeared w'ith w'hite earth, and above his nose tlie 
broad trident of Krishna was pxinted in white and red, cover¬ 
ing nearly the whole of his eyebrows and forehead. The loose 
Mahomodan drawers had been changed for a Hindu waisUdoth, or 
“ puiija,” tied tightly alwut him, and reaching barely to his knee ; 
Wliilo tho ends w'cro rolled up, leaving his logs and most part of his 
bare, which, witli his arms, were covered with brown earth 
ll^subduo the fairness of tlio skin. The wdiole of his clothes were of 
one cjolour^ a deep reddish brown, -which is called “ bhugwa,” and Is 
the sacred and distinctive colour of all religious devotees. At his 
back hung a broad black shield with steel bosses upon it^ and lie 
held in his hand a sabre with a plaiu Btecl hilt and black scabbard, 
which his father recognized as a favourite weapon. Nothing could 
have been better suik‘d for his guise than tho whole equipment, nor 
was there anything loft to tle.siro in its pei’fect adaptation to rcsisU 
. aiicc or flight, should cither be necessary. ^ 

Bulwuiit -w'aits for mo in the garden, and 1 go. Thy blpseing, 
Fmy father,” said Kazil, stooping forward. 

“ Go. May Alla, and the saints, and tho holy Emaon yiamin jiro- 
tect thee !” said the Khan, rising, and placing his hands tioiderly on 
his son’s head. “ Go, and return victorious ! ” 

“ Amecn! amcen I ” (amen!) sighed Zyna, for her heart was with 
her brother, as he turned to depart upon his perhaps perilous mission. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ You have not stayed long, Meah, after all,” cried tha cheery voice 
of Bulwuut Roo, as he saw his young master approaching tho place 
^^meeting, a largo pcepul tree, -wdiich ^ood at a bock entrance to 
TI garden. ” And you are as good as your word. I thought there 
.mght be some lecture from ‘the Mastu,’ and some remonstrances 
from the B^^um, and possibly that tho stars were not to be 
overcome j but all seems to have gone well. Did they know yon P’* 
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bMa matter of lifo or death if wo were discovered.” 

'* Discovered, Meah ! trust mo for that! ” replied Bulwimt. 
“ keep that courtly tongue of yours quiet, or if you speak at 
fill, let it 1)0 in Canara, wliich somehotv suits you better than our soft 
Mahratta, and let it Iw) as broad as you can make it. Leave the rest 
to me. ‘ Mahrattas know Mahrattas,’ is one of our common proverbs, 
not unfriio either. No salaams, Meah! If there be occasion to salute 
any one, you know the mode. So-—join your hands and thumbs 
t(>gC5tlier, carry them up to your nose. TIkto, your thumbs along the 

nose—good. Now a gentle inclination of the head, very little- 

Sliabush! that was excellent. Take care that no Bundagee or 
SaUuim Alyok—or other Moslem salutation escape you : if you have 
iKicd, a soft *Numusear Maharaj,* or if wo mc'et a Gosai, ‘Nemmo 
Narrayon Bawa! * Or, belter than all—why nsk aovtliing ? keep q 
silent tongue, and leave me to talk.” 

“Nay, not so fust, friend,” cried the young Khan, smiling at 
follower's csirnostness, “fear not for me; 1 know enough of the 
customs of the dress I wear to bear me out if need be, and 1 would 
fain have my h^ngue ns my hands ai’c—at liberty. No ganja, 1 
hope, sineo your brain is (dear.” 

“ By your head and eyes, no, Meah, T have only drunk water since 
you first called me,” bo replied earnestly; “ look hero,” and ho 
execuUMl one of the most diflieiilt of ‘the movements w'hich ac- 
cxnnpaiiied his sword oj^ereise,—“ wnll that do ? ” 

“ L('t us on then, frienil, in the name of all the saints, for we have 
enough to do ore morning, and it is Rome distance to the temple.” 

“Nearly a coss, ileah, and wo have to pass some bad jdacer 
beyond tlio deer juirk. Come, let nothing induce you to enter into a 
brawl, or notice insult, or wo shall fail. If we are attacked, wo can 
strike in return, t'ome ! ” 

8 o haying, they moved on rapidly and silently to the Hindu 
temple which Biilwunt Itao knew of. Their appeoranee—for both 
were attired as nearly as ]X)ssible alike, except that Bulwiiiit had 
concealed more of liis face than his companion—was too common and 
unobtrusive to attract attention, and they passed unnoticed through 
the respectable portions of the city, meeting, how'ever, few passers 
in the now dark and descrtc'd streets. 

Passing the wall of the deer park, and skirting the walls and 
glacis of Mio citadel, patches of open rocky ground succeeded, whire 
a few sleepless asses picked up a scanty night meal, and the house¬ 
less dogs of the city snarled and fought over the camQH carcases of 
cattle, or the ofFnl which had been thrown out there, or disputed 
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tneir balf-picked bones with troops of jackals. Now they met ijaon 
iat intcrTals, who, with mnffied faces ana scarcely concealed weapoiu, 
watched for unwary single passengers, from whom by tbfroa^r 
violence they might be able to extort the moans of tempOi'ary| de¬ 
bauchery, Some such looked scowlingly upon the friends, /and 
sometimes even advanced upQn them; but seeing at a nearer glance 
no hope of anything but hard blows, passed them by unheeded. 

“Many a good fellow has "had an cud of him made hereabouts,” 
said Bui want in a low voice, as they passed a more conspionoas 
group than usual, who seentod inclined to dispute the way with 
them. “ How much would there be fonnd of a man by morning,' to 
ascertain what he had been in life, if his body wore thiv>wn upon 
one of those heaps of carrion, which the hyenas, dogs, and jackals 
are fighting over? Do you not hear them yelling?—Bah I that 
would he an ugly fate, and tliat is why I seldom venture into this 
quarter by night.” 

||L “ Then you come sometimes ? ” 

pijL “Why not, Meah? Are there not adventures enough for those 
^who seek them? I toll thee, many a young noble, ay, and old ono 
too, that I could narde, come here after dark ami amuse themselves 
gaily for an hour or two; hut thou, art not of that sort, Meah; else 
I had brought thee long ago.” 

“ And that is the ipuirter yonder, J suppose,” said the ycmtig man, 
“ above which the light gliMims brightly.” 

“You arc right, Meah ;^a few minutes more and we enter H,” . 

A scene it was of coarse open profligacy. Shops of a low character 
for the sale of spirits were Everywhere (ipen, filled with flaming 
■rtt inps, or before wdiich stood large iron cressets filled with cxjttoii 
HC(?d soaked in oil, that burned brightly, sending forth a thick ropy 
smoke, and showing groups of men, women, and childr«'n too, sitting 
on tlic gi’ound, drinking the hot new liquor, or the more rapidly 
intoxicating juice of the date palm-tree ; which, contained in large 
earthen jars, was being dispensed by ladiesful to people clustcivd 
around them. All this part resounded with obscene abuse, and 
songs, and violent wrangling. In one group turo men had drawn 
their daggers, and were with difficulty held back by women hanging 
about them. In another place, two women had hold of each otlicr’s 
liair, and were boating and scratching eacli other with their dis¬ 
engaged hands. 

They passed through all; many a gibe and conrao invitation 
^miliar to Bulwnnt Rao, who, had he*been alone, could not have 
Resisted them, followed them from men and women. But he was 
the time steady, checked the presence of bis young chief, and 
with the fierce desire of meeting his hereditary enemy btiming 
at his heart. They were now near the place in regard to which 
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BulVtuat thought he could not be mistaken. A little fuither the 
Tfsjtfi a Hindu temple gaily decked out with white and orang 
ool^urod hauners ; people were singing evening hymns within it, 
and|[their voictis rose even above the hoarse murmur of the crowd, 
and, there was a clash of cymbals accompanying thorn. Bui want 
stopped, and laid his hand on his companion’s arm. 

“ That is the temple,” he said, “ by which I know the kullal’s, and 
that is w'here wo sliall meet Tannajce, if at all. That is Xlama of 
Asbt-ce’s shop across the street.” 

” And is the other temple far off ? ” asked Fazil. 

“Not now ; a few more turns down the back lanes yonder, and 
wo shall find it among the tamarind ti*ees in the plain. We will go 
there at once,” 


IlulwuTit knew the place perfectly. A quiet secluded K])ot, where 
often, stupid from the effi'cts of ganja, or drink, he had gone to 
sleep off the effects bcjfore lie went Iwune. A place where one or two 
Jogia, or Gosais, or Sunniasis of ascotio ordera, usually put up, oi^ 
travellers sometimi's going eastwards, who hail to lie clear of the citif 
before dawn. The grove, too, was a favourite place for encampment, 
and di-ovcs of Brinjan'ics, or other public carfiers, halted there in 
fair wcatJier. Now, however, it was quite vacant, and the mitnral 
gloom of tlie place was deepened by the dtirkiicss of the night, while 
tho glare to which their eyes had boon exjiosed, caused it to seeui 
more gloomy still, 

“An'evil-hioking place, friend, at this hour,” said Pazil. 

“Ay, Meah, dark enough ; yet bettor tlian the light wo have left 
yondei',” lie irplied, paus’iig and looking ljuck to where tho glare of 
the kullal’s quarter rose into the dark night air above the houses - 
“ better than that. Yet it is a strange place to come to at night, 
Unless there be any one here. Bo cautious, Meah, I will look in.’ 

Tho temple was a small one, upon a low l>aseraent; the high 
conical roof or steeple could hardly be traced among the heavy 
foliage that enveloped it. There was a court around it., tho wall of 
which was not so high on one side but that a man standing on tip¬ 
toe might look over it; und as Puril was about to do so, Bulwuut 
lioo nulled him back. 

“For your life, no,” he whispered, “some one is there. I saw 
the flicker of a fire yonder; conic round to the liack of the verandah. 
I know of A hole in the wall which is not filled up.” 

Fazil followed. Mis companfcn -was right. A hole had been loft 
in the wall for light or air, And some loo8t‘ stones and bricks stuffed 
into it Just enough aperture remained for botli to see plainly whal, 
was thcreiu. On two sides of the small court, opposite to the 
•^^mple, was a terraced building roughly built, the ]^la« support- 
^bg the clay roof being of rudely-hewn timber. The basement was 
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ly^el witK that of the temple, and ascended by throe low sfcopa in 
^0 centre. Three persons were sitting on the floor near tho emhm 
)>£ a fire; two enveloped in white shoots, which were drawn oxsjt 
thoir heads, and partly orer their faces j they might bo JBrahmjjtns, 
who had been worshipping at the temple. Tho other was a “ 
or ascetic, who, in all his majesty of dirt and ashes—his hair matted 
and twisted about his head like a turban, the ends of a long grizzly 
beard tucked over his ears, and naked to the waist—sat ci’oss-loggcd 
upon a deer’s skin before the embers, which cast a dull and flicker¬ 
ing light upon his naked body. 

Occasionally, with his right hand, he took ashes from the fire and 
rubbed them over his broad hairy chest and sinewy arms, and 
occasionally over his face, telling his beads tho while with his left, 
None of tho men spoke. Could they bo tho persons of whom they 
wei’O in search ? 

“ I fear we are wrong, Bnlwnnt,” whispered Fazil, “ these mast 
be Brahmuns with th.nt Jogi.” 

■fe '*! know of no other temple, Meah,” returned Bulwuut; “but 
l^iit here, I will go round to tho door and question them.” 

“ Bo careful, friend; I hko not tlie look of the old Jogi; be care¬ 
ful,” intch'uptcd Fazil.” 

“Nay, I am not going to quarrel with him/’ continued BiilwuFif 
Kao; “ but w'atfh wdiat they do. You will schj all their faces if 
they inni to me ” And with cautions sh'ps he moved in. 

/riie door of the temple was in front. Biilwuni had seem it was 
partially opened when they arrived. Pazil heard it creak on its 
hinges as Bulwunt opened it, and saw him emorg(3 from behind the 
liascmcnt of the temple; and amidst a roii^ cry of “ who comes F ” 
i^Vho art thou ? ” from the three persons, walk slowly and firmly 
up to tho basement of tho verandah, and make the customary 
reverential salutation. 

“Thou art a bold follow,” exclaimed one of the men covered 
with a sheet, who stood up, looking at Bulwunt from head to foot, 
“ to intrude upon respectable people unhidden. A Gosai, too, whence 
art thou?” 

“ I am a poor disciple of Ammt Geer, of Kultianoo, if ye know 
tho tow'u,” answered Bulwunt, deferentially; “and they call me 
Poorungoer. I have come to tho city on business,* and have tra¬ 
velled far to-day. I often put up here, and, as 1 saw liglits, I eidered, 
in the hope of shelter for the night. It will rain presently, and, with 
yuur permission, I will take a drink of T^ater and rest here.” 

There is plenW of water in the well without,” rcjtanied tho 
Jhan sulkily; “ and there are the iron bucket and cord—^take them 
fflad begone. There are a thousand Gosain’s Mutts in Beojapoor, 
why shouldkt thou stay here ?—^begone! ” 
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Nay, be not inbospitablo, O Bawa!” retnniod Bulwunt. ‘SI 
ft,m*weary and footsore; it is a long way to tbe only Mntt, I knowi 
am it is not safedor a man alone to pass tbc plain at night.” 

toll tlieo begone,” said tbe Jogi; “there is no room for tboe 
berjS; bogoiie, else we will tnm thee out.” 

“lDin)ct me, then, to a resting-place, good sirs,” replied Bnlwunt. 
“ I would giv'o no offence; I pray ye be not angry. “ Nay,” lie 
continued, observing a gesture of impatience; “behold, I am 
gone. I would not be nnwclcome. Only say, 0 Jogi, what this 
temple is'called? ” 

“ This is the temple o£ Toolja Devi, and dedicated to the Holy 
Mother at Tooljapoor,” replied the man. “ If thou hast need to 
visit it, come to-morrow, and thon wilt see the image. Depart now, 
or these worthy men may be angry. I’liou hast interrupted already 

ft discourse on the mysteries-” 

“ Which would have benefited me, Bawa, also. I shall not 
forgot their inhospitality. Now 1 depart.” And saluting the Jogi, 
who lifted his hand to his bead, and staring fixedly at the otlu'nj^ 
whose faces were plainly visible by the light of the fii’c, which Iri.i, 
blazed up, Jliilwunt liao loft thorn. 

“iiistcu, Meah,” whispered Bulwunt to Fazil, as he rejoined him. 
■“ Tliesr ore the people, no donht; there arc some holes in the wall 
behind them, which I saw when within; come round to them, wc* 
shall BOO and hear better, and can listen to the old Jogi’s dLscoursc 
on the• mysteries; no doubt it will ho edifying. The old Jogi 4s 
some one, 1 think, in disguise, but it is wcHl done. Come, and tri'ad 
softly.” • 

The Jight tread of their naked feet was not heard amidst the 
rustling of the trees above; and, as Bulwunt had said, there werT^ 
RGvei’al holes in the wall which enabled them to see and hear |)er- 
fottly, except when the oonvei*sation was carried on in the lowest 
whispers. They were, however, on the highest side of the court wall. 

“We are right now,” W'hispered Fazil; “but have the weapons 
ready in cn&e of need. I like not the Jogi nor his friends.” 

The inmates of the little building were silent for some time, and 
one of thorn, who had kept his face concealed, at length lay down, 
and drew his sht'ot over him. The other two smoked at intervals. 
Now one, now the other, lighting the rude cocoa-nut hooka with 
embers from the fire before them. ' 

“ Didst thou know that lad, Pahar Singh—that Gosai ? ” asked 
his companion. “ Methinks he was more than he seemed. I know 
most of that old robber Amrut Geer’s cheylas, too, bnt not hiii«; 
he may ho a new one perhaps. Only I wish 1 had not seen him; 
there was an evil eye in his head;” and the speaker’s shoulders 
twitched as though a slight shudder had passed tbrough'him. 
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'What dost thou caro about evil eyes, Mauu’Singh ?’* rt>i)li«d 
Jogi, laughing. I know not tlio man, and why should hn 
^■ouble tliee, brotlier? Depend upon it ho was Ho nioro than m\ 
seemed, else why should he have named Amrut Goer of Tooljapow ? 
Why art thou thus suspicions ? ” AtkI ho again applied himsolfj|to 
the hooka, whose bubbling rattlo rang through the building. 

“ Nay, it does not signify, dVily one docs not like to bo intruded 
upon, that’s all. 1 had as well shut the door of the temple, brother." 

“ J)o not bolt it,” cried the Jogi; “they will be here soon,” as 
the uuin went and closed it; then returned, and with another shrug 
or shiver, lay down, wlien both relapsed into Hilcnco. 

“Pahar Singh!” whispered Hulwunt to iho young Khan; “the 
robber, mui’derer, rebel, wliab you ph*ase. The man after whom we 
w'andered so long lust year. Ah, ’tis a mre plot, Meah, if such be 
the instruments.” 

“ Hii.sh ! ” said Pazil; “ they arc speaking again. Liston ! ” 

K “Where did you get those ])apcpa, O Totdsoe Das? ” asked Pahar 
of tho man who had b(’en 13 ’^ing dowui. “ What, hast thou 
pi'll asleep ?• Tell me again, lest I make a mistake.” 

' “Not I, please your Highiiess,” replied the person addressed, 
rJii.siiig himself upon liis arm; “ but if you tiilk in that giblieriah 
language of your country, what am I to do ? It is dull work 
waiting wdien one’s eyes are heavy with sleep, and 1 am not rested 
from that fearful nde.” 

“ Ha, ha, lia I ” laughed Pahar Singh ; “ that ride, Ijalla ! . O 
man! it was but a child’s •ride after all, only forty coaa. Yon will 
Ik* lively enough by-and-by. Now, if you ejin sjieak without lying, 
me truly, are tho.se papers genuine or not ? ” , 

^ ‘‘Afy lord,” replied tho Lalla, sitting up; “they who come will 
liest know that. If they had not been genuine they would not 
liave been worth tlie stealing, nor these long journeys, lo whieli 
your servant is not accustomed, nor the risk of being compared 
with original documents. 1 told my lord this before, and-’ 

“True, Lalla,” said Pahar Singh, intcnuipting him; “but one 
likes to hear a thing over again when it is pleasant. Ha, ha! when 
it is plea.sant, you know-” 

“ When the honour of great houses is at stake wo Mutsuddecs 
have to bo proportionably careful,” returned tho Lalla pomfiou.sly ; 
“and when your poor servant saw what those were,.you k<‘o— my 
consideration for tbe king—for this state—may it flourish a 
th^sand years—was great, and 1 —il, ahem—brought them 

affray-” ^ 

“ You mean you stole them, Lalla P • Out with tho truth, good 
tellow.” , 

* “ Well, sir, if you dou*t like my words. Yes, I stole them, luad it 
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WES a bjessfd cbadce v’li icli has enabled me to txtm them to snob 
^connfc,” said the Lalla, smiling blandly. “ Kxrollent indeed, 
wd; and T,” continued the Lalla, rubbing his hands, “-ha! ha! n^ 
and I- 

h Ha! ha ! ha! ” responded Pahar Singh, interrupting him with 
a coai -80 langh. “We shall see. No blood in that robbery, Maur 
Singh. Ours are seldom so neatly d6nc, 1 think; but the Lalla is a 
master of his craft. Well, and if they are genuine, you will have a 
rich reward. O, much money; gold perhaps, w'ho knows ? and half 
Is mine for not cutting that lying coward throat of yours, or hanging 
yOii like a dog, Ljillajee.” 

“Noble prince, J have not forgotten the agreement, nor my lord’s 
hoapitalitr,” returned the Lalla, joining his hands. 

“Ah, tnat is well,” returned Pahar Singh grimly. “ One should 
not forget obligations, and they arc only five days old. By your 
child’s head, Alaiin Singh, ho had a narrow escape, only for the boy 
and thee. Ah, it was rare fun. A coward—a peculiar coward’ 
Ho did not think ho slimihl live, and he told ns of the papers; oi‘\ 
fop that, they would have gone into the river with his carcovse. -V i' 
ym ; it was well done. What if they are false, O Lalla, and we have 
been brought so far in vain! O man, think of that.” 

“Tf'S, think of ihat, Lnllajoe,’’ retunual JMann Singh, turning 
himself lazily round to speak. “ There are few like tliee who art* 
made gut'sts of, and fed instead of becoming food. Ha, ha, ha! art 
tluni mot afraid ? ’’ 

“ My lords, I can say no more. 1 hav^ told yon all T can, and the 
rest is in tlicir hands wdio come,” said the Lalla, hurahly puthng up 
his luyids to liis nose. In his heart, however, the man w.a.s chiieklingj 
secretly. 11^ thought those who w'oro to come would bo atteiidelr 
by a iHdinue, and he purposed to watch his opportunity and denounce 
the robber, who would be seized on the bare mention of liis name; 
and when he, I’oolsoe Ha.s, should not only get the j>rice of tin* pipers, 
but, he felt sure, b<' rewarded for having enticed so wary a r«»bber 
into a trap. The Titdla, therefore, endued the raillery and coarse 
abuse expended upon him with a pecnJinrly grim satisfaction. 

“ Yes, a cowardly knave, by your eyes, Maun yingh,” continued 
Pahar yiugh, while both were laughing heartily. “Ah, how he 
Iwgged for life ! And wo have fed him well since too, though I am 
not sure tliat I did right in bringing him here, after all. I think I 
ought to have sent thco after thine ancestors, Lalla! ’’ 

“ T doubt not, valiant sir, that- your worship hath slain many 
the King’« enemies,’’ sivid the Lalla, trembling in spite of himst 
bnt inwardly determining to show no mercy, “ and you are plenset 
to be moiTy.’’ 

“Hog, if thou hast deceived me, and bronght mo ffity cosa for 
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' 4 thing, to save thy miscfrable life,” said Pahar Sin^, fiercely, " tl\oa 
nalt not escape me twice. Hark! what is that at the door ? ” for 
^ was now shaken violently; “they are come, Mann Singh. R(^!l 
•member, Lalla, I am no Pahar Singh now, or thou diest on the siyit. 
See what I have for theo here,” and ho showed the shining naned 
blade of a sword concealed under tho ashes. “Enoughi don't'^bo 
frightened, only be discreet. . Go, Maun Sin^h, brother, open tho 
wicket quickly,” for those^without again shook it impatiently. “ Two 
are to come, only the ; there might be ti’cacheiy with wore. 
But ho, ho, ho! Pa]||M4S!ngh is a match for tern, is he not ? Now, 
see thou speakosfc th«j^i*nth, O Ijalla,” he continued; “ and my vows 
for tlie temple, and’^tho well, tliey are not to bo forgotten—nor—tho 
feed-ing—five thousand llrahniuns. Forget not this on thy life. 

1 am thy Gooroo, teaching thee ‘ the mysteries.’ ” 

Tlu'so words came from him, jerked out, as it were, by morsels, 
during the brief interval that elapsed before those ho expected 

P Arrived; and wliich ho employed in rubbing additional handfuls of 
>’S from the edges of the lire upon his face, b<Kly, and linilw, so as 
it'mh*r his diHguiae more eoinplete, and in heaping uj) usbiTB on 
sword, the hilt of wliieh lay towards him, ready for action. Ah 
ho finished, ho took a string of wooden Ixiads from his liair, and 
Sftth'd himself on his heels, in an attitude of anstore devotion ; for, • 
alter a brief parley at the gate, steps were hiurd advancing, and tho 
Jjfilla, though hi.s heart sank within him at .seeding only two })ersons 
!iceoin[ianying Maun Siugli, rose as they aseended the bh'ps pf tho 
basement, and were clearly visible by the light of tho fire, which 
Pahar Singh had causeil to bnry brightly. 

t FiiziI Khan’s heart bent fast as h(! saw thatf one of the persons who 
'Jided first wa.s the King’s secretary, his most triistwort.l/y and 
foTilidentinl servant His liamlsome, grave, Persian face, and long 
grey beard, with the lamnness he wa.s known by, which roBidU^dfrom 
a wound, were unmistakable. The other, wdio had his face partly 
concealed, and wlio might be taken for an ordinary attendant to the 
Secretary, sconied nowise remarkable ; but, as the pair sat down be¬ 
fore him, and this person removed one fold of the scarf about his face 
tlioogh he kept his mouth and nose still covered, as if to exclude 
the night air—the large sad eyes of the young King were plainly 
visible. 

Fazil lioheld him with 8(n intensity of wondering intei^^st, which it 
is impossible to describe, and fairly panted with excitement. “ If be 
had Imown whom he was to meet hero,” he thought, “ ho woukl not 
himo exposed himself to this risk : Alla and the Prophet have sent 
u*j*” And as tliis escaped him, partly interjectionally and partly in 
^ devout prayer, the yonng Kbiiu seemed to swell with tho conscious- 
ness that hiS King might owe his safety, nay, even hfc, to them. 
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Tbj 0 Secretary wa&a veteran floldier, but be was unarmed, cxcepli 
email knife-dagger in his girdle. FaziJ, therefore, loosened his sworl 
ik its sheath, ‘.‘lie ready,” ho whispered to his companion, whiB 
prassed his hand silently, in acknowledgment of the caution. Bul^ 
wwt had evidently not recognized tho King; indeed, it was well 
perhaps that he could not see the face, or have his suspicions 
awakened : he might not have preserved tho same composnre as his 
young master. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The silence was becoming oppressive, though only of a few moments’ 
duration, when Fazil obsciwed the Jogi twitch the sloevo of tlie 
Lallft’s garment as a sign to begin. Though it had cost him a pang 
to think ho had no present hope of securing the robber, Tool see Has 
in truth, was pretty muib at his ease. Tho position and rank of ' 
King’s S(‘crctary were unequivocal; who tho otlier person might 
ho could not conjecture—pcrliaps an assistant, pcrliajjs a Kon-4 k, 
might bo either. There was something, certainly, in the look of tliose 
great black eyes, which was uncommon; but they ga\t) no response 
to tho Lalla’s rapid but curious investigation ot them: they could 
not bo fathomed at a glance. 

There was nothing in tho demeanour of either of the persons 
before him to excite pcr.sunal apprehenbion ; and the Lalla was qiiitc 
sure tluit I’abar Singh would not give him up, or the pj»]XTS eithi’r, 
without an equivalent in money; and ns he could not have Pabar 
Singh taken, it was assuring to think that lie need not bo appre-i 
heauied liimself, for it was quite certain that the robber would 
more for tho secret here than if he and tho papers had been conveyed 
to tho Imperial camp. There, a short que^lioning, and* tho cxccn-*^ 
tioner would bo sure; and the Lalla shuddered for an instant at the 
thought of what would have followed. Here, as one who could give 
inforuiatiou of the enemy, and who could disclose state connsels, to 
what might he not aspire P If tho people and their language were 
barbarous in northern estimation, yet be had seen rnongh of the city 
to bo satisfied of its beauty; and were not many of the northern 
people already soitling among tho Hekhanics ? 

Such thoughts w'cro flashing rapidly through the Lalla’s mind— 
far more rapidly than >ve can write them—when bo felt the sudden 
twitch wo have already mentioned; he joined his hands together,,, 
and began, in a mincing accent, some of those courtly Persian phraj 
of complimentary welcome, common to the Mahomedans of the non , 
and which we need not repeat. The Secretary, however, was not in ' 
a mood to endure them. 
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“Peace, Lallajcc!” ho said; “wo aro rougher-people hero tkm 
hose from whom you have brought theao idle cornplimcute, and you 
fdn keep them till you got back. Now to business—do not .detain 
us.” ' 

“ Ah, yes. My lord desired to see somo letters of which I sp(j|ko 
to him,” he replied ; “ some tluit I mentioned yesterday.” • 

“ It is therefore that I hnv^ and it will bo well if they can 

bo produced. You have higgled for them overmuch, good fellow,” 
rejdied the Secretary, curtly. 

“ Nay, if my lord regrota,” said the Lalla, “Uicre is no need to 
press the matter further, llaba! ” ho continued to tho pretended 
Jogi, “thou canst burn them in tho firo there, only perhaps tho 
King-” 

“Not so fast, good sir,” said tho Mecrsia, speaking more blandly, 

“ I rcnu'mber all that lias passed between ua and that valiant gontlo- 
yonder,” and ho pointed to Mann Singh, “ and I am willing to 

ijonn my part of the bargain. And is this tho Gooroo of whom 

LKii.l|)oko ? ” 

Ml^'’ fc>ir, it is,” re])lied the Lalla. “ Aholy man—one nnnsed to the ways 
rof the worldj and w Jjo travels from shrine to shrine in the jievlornmnco 
I of saei;e<l vow s. Such were the llisliis; sneh are those from whom holy 
ai'tioiis C'inaniite; and siicli are tho virtuous Jogis of tho present day, * 
of whom my (looroo is a noble example, lie, desiring tlio welfare of 
tbo Shah—may his splcmdour iherease, and live for over ! - -sent mo to 
inl'oim you, O rt»nntniu of clorpnmee and discu’otioii! that they wero 

in e\istene<‘-” Jlero the Jogi gave another twitch of intfTnip- 

tioii, ami a iufik, with a lovv growl, which tlio Lalla wx'll understood, 
11^1 eontinned— 

-You .see, noble sirs, he hatli already suffered the interrnpfion of 
his dr'votional absiraclion, and is uneasy; for lie never speuks unless 
to bless his disciples, or removes his ejes from the cud of In.-^ nose: iu 
continuing which, and riipoating hi liimsidf lioly texts and spoils of 
w’onderful power, he is jiro-eiinneut in absorption of his faculties. So 
my lord will excuse him, and will remember the condition attached 
to the perusal of tho papers.” 

“ The gold, dhe gold—the money first! ” growlcd^hc JogL “ -My 
son, my vow, my vow I ” 

“Noble sirs,” continued the Lalla in a deprecatory whine to both, 
which appeared pcrfeetly-natunil, as ho looked from one to the r)l her, 
with his hands joined, “you must pardon him; he is not a man of 


ffeed five thojj.sand ilrahmuns, and to pass the remaindor of his days 
in assisting poor travellers and in lioly contemplation. A holy man, 
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tiheroforo, lioblc gentlemen, and he is anxious about the gold, not 
filthy Incro, bat for the sake of the tempi© and the well.” 

' , “ Peace! ” interrupted the Moorza. “ What, in the name of th 
Slnrfcan, nro the well and the temple to us? TiCt ns get up an 
depart, Sahib, - be Siiid to his companion, “ they liave no papers; 
thill is but a srbewo to raise money. I like them not, my lord/’ 
ho added in a whisper, “and bitterly do I regret having brought you 
here nnarmcil and unattended. May God and the Prophet take us 
safci hence! ’’ 

The Ijiilla was not watching their fanes in vain; he felt that he had 
gone far enough; and a frosli scowl from Pahar Singh, wbieh was 
not to be raistakon ; and bis action, as he turned up a comer of the 
deerskin on whicli he sat, exhibiting a sniall red satin bag wdnch 
might contain papers, assured the Lalla that he need not delay 
longer. * 

“ Nay, my lords, be not impatient,” ho said blandly. “ When was 
—^he, ho !—husinesH of importance ever well done in a huiTy ? Pe- 
hold! ” added the Lalla, taking up the hag, “here are the paj^ 
which ihe holy father has kept safely for me iKuieatU liis deer’s luA* 
Have 1 your pcrniission to ojien them, Tlaha ? ” 

“0]>cn, nrirl be rpiick,” was the sluirt answer of the Jogi 
“Simply then, iiofilc sirs,” continued the obsccpiions lijilla, faking 
some Ptu’sian letters out of the bag, “ here they are; and if cither of yo 
know the handwriting, the signature, or the st'als of Klian Mahomed, 
Wuzecr of lleejapoor, ho will, Inshalla ! be abh' to ris-ognize them 
I do not‘ know them myself, but that mfikes no dill’crence; they are 
no forgiTies, Tf you, my lord,” ho added to the Meerza, “ know tbem, 
you will find that your poor servant has spoken the truth. Looh aL 
them care full V.” . H 

aj 

The Alwiv-a received the packet with trembling hands, but ho said, 
firmly, “ Tbou kuowest the penalty thou ha.st inciiriv’d if these bo 
forged; and if a slave like thee shouldst have dared to question 
falsely the honour (*f one so exalted as the Wazeor, bi'wnro ! ” 

“ 1 know—T know, O most exalted and worthy sir ! ” replied the 
Lalla, humbly but confidently shutting his eyes, folding his hands 
upon his breast, and bowing his head over them ; “ youi' worship told 
me beforo it would bo death. 33nt it will not bo so. O no! In your 
poor slave’s destiny is written favour and advancement at your hands, 
and his planets are in a fortunate conjunction.” 

“ I would hang him to ihe highest tree in Bcojapoor, to the top¬ 
most branch of the Ooruk Imht‘, to feed the crows and kites for a 
week. What a rascal he is, Meah! ” wJii.spered Bulwunt. f/ 

“ Hugh, and be ready! there is a life on every word,” returned 
Paxil, hearing the King speak in Persian in an under>tone to tho 
Mcerso. ' 
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/ ** There is no escape from death,” ho said in a sad tone, “ if tlicso 
^^apers be not false.” 

' ” Trno ! ” exclaimed iho Jogi, abruptly, but whether it had rctfcr- 
onco to the Lalla'a speech or the King’s, could not be certuto. The 
King looked at him suspiciously, but the man appeared quco more 
to have relapsed into al)stracii(^ii. 

“ O, that I know, worthy sir,” returned tho Lalla carelessly, 

wo must all die in the end: we arc all mortal: what saith Ssaili ? ” 
and ho quoted a vor.so from the Bostan. “ I have no fear of them, 
noble gcntloTnen ! May it please you to look at tlu'm first, ami thou 
determine about killing me afterwards, lie, ho, ho ! ” 

” IT«j docs not ircmhlo under those eyes,” whi.spernl Fnzil to his 
companion “ ms mu.'ii bo true. Goil hilp iliom nil! ” 

“ If there bo faith in handwriting and souls,” rrsinned the Lalla 
after a jiauso, ” I dear not. If these dooumotds had not been ri» 
precionSj why should tho asylum of tho world, my masior, have ko))t 
^em so carofully in his own writing-enso ? The tirno is not coino, 
WMeerza ! hut y<'n will yet hour of a roN\ard having bt'cn set upon 
fiiMir jioor slave’s hood Bo it so ; I clumi tlie jiroh'ctiou of Ali 
Add Shfdi for the service I now do him, Bismilla! Open tho 
packet there, rind say whotlicr 1 have deatli and iidmuy before mo,. 
or life and hcmoiir in tho King's service, for there is more at slake 
in this matter than my lord knows of. lJi.sriiilla ! open it.” 

The Moeiv.a held iho packet irresolutely, as one who almost feared 
a knowledge of its contents, and looked for a moment to hiS com¬ 
panion— 

“ Bismilla ’ ” said the King,'eagerly speaking in Persian, “open 
^ this siis]iens(> is intolerable. Dost thou fear for Khan Maheraed ? 
art thou his friend ? *’ 

“By your head and eye.s, by the King’s salt, no,” ansvCered the 
other. “ For good or for .evil, Bismilla ! I oiion it,”—and ho loro 
the cover hastily. 

The henrt of Fazil Khan beat so hard in hi.s bosom that its lliroh- 
binga seemed painfully audible to himself, and ho almost fancied they 
mustbehcard by all inside; but he was .still, as wasa%) his oompuriion. 

A.S the w'ax-cloth covers wore withdrawn, there appeared sevoril 
letters in tho bundle,—largo, and the jiaper covered with gilding, 
such as are sent to persons of the most exalted mnk only. Fugerly, 
most eagerly, difl the pr^tised eye of the Secretary i*uu over each 
Buporscription, and eaem was narrowly scrutinized. One one he 
pjufesod them to the King, and Fazil could ace that, whatever they 
v®rt% they caused the deepest expression of interest in botli their 
^Ipilitenances. Suddenly the Mcerza came to one whieli, having ex¬ 
amined even more narrowly than the others, ho passed on, with a 
deep sigh, to tlic King. 
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It was takorv ea'^fTly, and at onco opened and road, while tl|| 
lialia tarno(3 from nnn to tlic other with an intense expression « 
curiosrty, fear, and lioj)*- blended topfcther, marked on his featarcs. ^ 

“ Docs tlrni ,To^n‘ understand Persian, thinkesb thou ? ” asked the 
KiVig of tlio Jjalla. 

“Not a word, I will answer for it with my hca<l,” returned tho 
man confidently “ How sbonld ho ? ” 

“And lhys('lf ?” 

“ Surely, excellent sir; I have long served in tho royal Dufter, 
else how sIkjuKI J liavo known what to take and wljut 1o Irove?” 
He spoke now in Pei'sian, and tho conversation continued in that 
langnage. 

“If tliero wxre more, why didst thou not take all, Lalla ?” asked 
tho ^loer/a. 

“All, Meerza Sahib? that tho theft might bO' diseovored before 
T had time to get awny ? Ah, no, good sir! A !Mntsuddeo may h(s 
a rogue, but ho should have tliscretion,” and ho quoted the Persian 
provorl) to that etToet; “ .‘uul to all nppearsincc the royal desk 
linldB the Hame ])aeket wlijoh 1 nindc n[) with other pa])ers, nna'| 
sealed with the ]»rivate signet as it wus befonj No; the theft is not 
suspected yet, unless that ]»:it*kot have been opened by the Emperor 
when I was missed-” 

“And thou know'cst tho contents of this letter, Lalla?” inquired 
tho King, 

“T could say them to you, for I have, them by heart, noble sir, 
perhaps they are somewhat remarkable, for when I reatl them, I 
thought Ali Add Shalt W'onld like to hear tluun, so [ eominitlcd 
them to memory. I will even repeat the letter to yon if tins wcrtiiia 
Mtiorza li;i.vo no ohjeotion. 1 pri'?<ume,” he continued to the Seere- 
tary, “ that your friend is in the King’s ccniHdenec as much as vour- 
self.” 

“ Surely,” was the reply. “ I may say that ho is more in it than 
I am iui>elf, else I had not brought nim ” 

“Enough,” saiil tho I<alla ; “ T am satisfied. Now, ojam the letter 
and romp.uiv it with what I ii'peat. There is no Alkah.” 

“True,” said tho King, “ho has drawn a Mndd at tho top.” 

“Pi-oceed after the liludd, then,” continued the Lalla, “theletter 
runs thus;— 


“/f hefifi fhe will of iho aV-’pcnvaiul ihti the fornm of mj/ 


coar.-^s for my ioras tnte niferci^ts. Au herr, unitii that poor snppLiayii 
for Htf bounty^ are day and nujhf hrhewring in his hahalf:*afi4 alrcmfy 
mmiyt as hy the endorsed list^ with their adherents^ have been gained 
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ihe true caitsc. Others demur, hut will rejpenl; again, others hro 
,^hsti?ia/e, and cannot be moved, hut they are not many. A few months 
’ imrc, and when the season oj/cns, the harvest will he ripe for the. •gather¬ 
ing, Then, there will he no turning hack for my lord from this cdy; 
for its people, with this poor servani, rejoicing to escape tyranny, will at 
once turn to the asylum of the two worlds, and give my Lords fortunate 
footsteps a happy welcome. We are tired of thA false religwn; and as 
to the King, ho is hut yet a hoy, and has neither power, knowledge, nor 
any frienils: and arc nmi of venerable age to submit tamely to his idle 
fancies ? Surely iwL- He can be nitivuitrly provided for. For the 
rest, my lord's promises arc undeserved by the least of his servants, who 
IS not fit to Mss h is feet; but my lord can at least rely that his 
administridion will be carried on entirchf in his interest, and to Ida 
hiiuiiur and glory. What ncnl to write more ^ it ivuuld he beyond the 
hounds of respect. May the splendour of dominion and honour increase! 
The signature of Khan Mahomed, Wuneer of Beejapoor," 

y‘Ay, "wlifit nccil of more ? ” piglicd tlm yonnfj King. **Et^oug1l 
tro enough to provi' the man’s troaehury, the least (loserved that 
'vor the false worltl saw. Yet, ]\ro(*r7-a, tlujro nro still laaTiy true to 
the King: thiTO are some sns|>ccte<l ones in llio list that we know 
of,” ho eoiitinueil, Ins eye running rap'ully over it, “ hut Afzool Khan,' 
and many of note, are not licre, and yei rumour has assuilod thorn 
..ulso” 

‘‘Yes, they arc intimates,” said the Secroinry, “but no more, I 
think ” 

“Then T have won my rewafd and my li^itj! ” oxolaimed the Lalla 
J^Tviou'^ly, in hifl own tongue , 

‘‘Your life, surel}’’,” replietl tho Meerza; “but for the reward, wo 
need to mako some further scrutiny into Ihosc iiiifiers ere that can 
be di.Hbur.icd- they must bo coinjiaretl with others in ihe King’s 
]»osscssion. Therefore I will take thorn with me lo-iiight, and if 
yon w'ill eonio to me—you know my bouse—early to-mom>w, all 
will be arranged to your satisfaction.” 

“Hut, rny lord—noble sirs,” eriod tlio Lalla, jn ovidcnl dread, 

“that was no part of the bargain. Did we not settle-” He 

could not, however, finLsli the sentence on account of a rude and 
decisive intcn’uption. 

“ I forbid it, I forbid one paper or one of yon passing hence tliig 
night till the money is paid,” said the Jogi, sevex'cly. 

^ j “ And who art thon? ” demanded the Jitjurzn, haughtily. “ Peace! 
I’l itlulraw ; this is no place for thee, or the Hko of thee.” 

»t “Who am I?” retorted the rnifian. “Who am I? One W'ho 
has the right, as ho has the power, to demand wliat he seeks.” And 
as ho spoke he snatched from beneath the heap of ashes before him 
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tliQ heavy sword he had kept concealed there, wbich flashed bri^htlH 
ill the nrelight, and started to his feet, as did also his followefl 
“ Stir not! *’ ho exriainiod to the King and Secretary, who had beoiW 
too much startled by the sudden action to rise with the Jogi; “stir not, 
or ye die on the spot * ” Drawing himself up to his majestic height, 
Pahar Singh laughed scornfully, “ Ha, ha, ha I a boy and a penman 
against rno' Ha, ha, lia! put up thy weapon, Maun Singh, there 
is no need of it.” 

“ Wlio art thou ? ** demanded the King, rising notwithstanding 
the threat, and returning iho gl.'inco as steadily as it was given. 

.“It (ioncems theo not,” answered Pahar Singh. ‘’Pay mo the 
money promised on those papers—ten thonsand good rnpet's—on 
this spot, or you pass not horico alive, Urothor,” ho added to Maun 
Singh, “ bo ready. They have brought the money, and wo must get 
it.” 

It was a moment of intense anxiety to Fazil Khan and his com- 
paniou. A word—a sound from them, and the life of the young 
‘King was gone. Fnzil could .so<’ that, except a simdl dagger in ca^''- 
of their girdles, the King and his SeiTctaiy were unarmed. To rushV^ 
thiun soon eiuiugh to bt* of use, was a thing impossible ; they would 
be dead ere he could strike a blow. Tliere was no absolute peril, 
•however, ns vet, and loo much at stake to ri.sk anytljing Pabas 
Singh appenred to have no evil intenliou; but, If provoki'd, it was 
]>luin ho might do violoncc, and would nut hesitate to use his weajion 
if rescipi were attenijited 

The King saw his danger. There was little avail in tenijiorizing, 
and hw thought and action waTe altki' jUMiiijit. His own life aud 
his friend’s were both nl stake; and wliat diil the money signify Ji 
Not a feather m the balaneo. Could his atleudants, whom he had 
left at a distanci;, even hear of his duiiger, ho must ju-nsli ere they 
couhl approach liiin. 

“ Hold ! ” bo cried, “ whoev'or tliou art., Jogi. If the Hilla says 
thou art to have the mouey,it will be given. Our liargaiu was with 
him.” 

“And his with me,” returned the man. “Give it me;” and as 
ho swke he adv'aueed close to the King. 

“Pay it to him -let liim have it,” cried the Lalla to the King. 
“ and keep liaclc your men if you liave any with you, else there will 
bo bloodshed. . lie is de.sperate, noble sirs; do not provoke him.” 

“ I would do him no harm,” said Pahar Singh to the Secretary 
“ but it is as W'Oll to be certgiin in case of ti’eachory; ” and he droV 
a small dagger from Ids girdle with his left hand, and held it in ai 
attitude'to strike iuto the King. “ Go, if the mouey is here; brinj^ 
it quickly; but beware of any attempt to rescue him, or you wil 
cause his death. You could not reach me ero I liad struck him down 
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then, Meerza Sahib, my friend Mann Singh will bring the bags: 

is strong enough/' 

“Go, friend,” said the King, “do as ho says. Tf the people ask 
questions, say I am safe, and will bo with them presently.” 

“ And leave thee with him ! ” said the Moerzn, anxiously. “ I 
will not stir; there is peril, and my place is beside thee.” 

“ There is no peril (f ye are true,” said Pahar Singh; “much, if 
ye arc false. Go ! ” 

“ Go, friend, I will trust him; Iiis object is mmicy, not niy poor 
life Go! 1 am not afraid of him, nor ho of me,” said tJie Kiug. . 

“ How nohlo be is! ” whispen*d Furil to his etnupaoion. 

Hoth would have given all tliey possessod to have boeu by the 
King’s side to have struck down the rnfViaii. 

“ Ay, Meal), I wonld wc \v<’ro by his side,” retiinn'd Tlulwuni.. 
“Wlio can he bo? Whoever ho may be, ho is indeed lotirlohs ; but 
he will not be harmed if they bring tho money. Hush ! they may 
.iDcak again.” 

|Ljho ^leerza turned silently to go, and descended the stop, accom- 
jK'hied by Maun Singh. 

“ Gome,” said the latter to the Ij.alla; “In'lp to carry the bags, 
good man ; it will save m<* anothiT joumey. Como • ” 

The JjJilla followTfl, and tho two remained sbinding face to face, 
the young King and tho outlaw loj)kinir sh'sidily at each other. 

“Afraid of thee? ” said Pahar Singh in a low voice, and (Iropjiing 
the arm which had ludd ^lo dagger uplifted. “Afraid of theJ'y 
Ko, proml hoy: he whwdeti<‘d tljy father’s power at its greatest, hath 
LbttJe to fear from tliinc. AH AdiJ Shah, thinkesi thou tliat thin 
disguisi' could conceal thee''' Yet thou art bold and truh, and 
J rejoice that I have had proof of it, for men fold mo thou wimT, a 
(‘oward—a boy of the zt'uana-'oiil\ tit tt> herd with wouu -i. Now 
t.hon hast met the ‘ Jaon of tho 11 ill ’ bravely,” he coniinuf3d, Uhing the 
]>lay on Ins own name, "and he will turn fromthcc pcaeefully. Thy 
life hath been in my hand -lui}', is now in it were J to strike—hut I 
give it to thee freely; i)roini.SG me mine in return, and awoar by thy 
father’s spirit that, once gone from this, thou wilt «not turn back, 
nor suffer any one of tliy retinue to «lo so.” 

Tbe King started as the man covertly declared his name, and the 
covering fell from his fact*. 

“ Thou Pahar Singh, the Lion of Allund ? ” he said. 

“ Even so, monarch,” returnc*d the chief. “ Ha! ha ! Tlic man 
’v'rfim thy slaves—cowards—tell thee the^ parsne. Alia ! tliey dare 
Pahar Singh is monarch of his own wilds; no royal troops 
' ^stre to come near them. But keep thine own con usd, and now listen. 
Thou mayst meed me yet, and 1 may do thee good service. Twi» 
tboDsand good hearts and stout arms, such as thy money cannot hire. 
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Berre Pahar Singh. Swoar to keep faith with me, and I will betruH 
Hadnt tliou Ix'cn a coward, and quaihtd at the si^ht of this wcapoM 
I should have bct n tempted to slay thee, Adil Khan, like a dog, foU 
never yet did eowai’d sit on the tiirone of Pcojapoor. For what has 
happened., thou hast iny respect. Enough! romember Pahar Singh, 
and in two lUys or less 1 will scud thqo more tidings, or come , 

Thou niayst kill the messenger, but he will not toll of my hiding- 
j)laef!; and if harm come to liim, I swear to thee, hy the Lady of 
'J’o()] jii[)oor, my Holy Mother, that I will take a life for eveiy hair 
of lu.s head, and burn a hundred villages. Now, silence! 1 have 
.spoken. Am 1 free to go, scatUless as thon ai*t ? Thy hand upon it> 
juomwch! ” 

It was frankly given, and the rebel and outlaw, instead of taking 
it rudely, and as if prompteil suddenly by a kindly feeling of reverence 
For his King, bent his head gently, touched it with his forehead, and 
kissed it. 

“ Thy hand has touched my lips—put it upon my head, and swear^ 
by thy father not to harm me,” he said, cpiickly. » 

“1 swear by my father not to harm tliee, Pahar Singh: only . 
thou henceforth faithful to thy King’-s salt,” he replied, us ho placed 
both his hands upon tiu' outlaw’s head. 

“ Liiongh,” ndurned J’uhar Singh, removing them, pressing them 
again Ik) his foridiead, and kissing them reverently; *■ I ivill be true 
to thy salt, O King; but speak to no ono of me, and wait patiently 
1 ill 1 1 ’bmo —I may have new.s for iliee. A fakeer’s rags and a beggar’s 
cry admit me cverywlicre—‘ Ulla di lay a to lennga’*—by night or 
by day, whereifr ihon aii, in durba'r or zenana, ■wlienevir yini hear« 
it --admit rno, or order me to be eimfined, and send fur mi^—[ bhdJK 
hiiwl loudly riuuigh. If 1 come not in two dtiys, do not ilonbt mc^j 
but.stir not in this matter till 1 arrive - it may bover^ ^oon, 1 cannot 
Miy Now eov(‘r thy face; they come,” and he rcsuinod liis former' 
threatening aUitude 

1 ’ho Mcerza, with the two others, emorg(?d from behind the temple 
almost as he spoke, and in a few moments had luscended the stops of 
the apartment. !Matin Singh drew a licavy bag from beneath the 
Ki’orf which was round his shouldei’s; but the eye of the robber at 
finco detected its small size. 

“ Those are not rupees, Mcerza; beware of treachery with me. 

I have not harmed him,” he exelaimed. 

“ No, it is gold, holy Baba. Beliold! ” and he opened the bag, 
and poured the contents Xairefully into a little heap on the floor near 
the tire.' “There is more than ite bargained for,” he continil i, 
pointing to the Lalla, “ but it does not matter; you are welcome 
it, for the temple and the well.** , 

* “ If God give I will take*** 
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, Enoxig^h,” retnn^od Paliar Singh; “I am ewitisfiod. Go, take 
f'our pai>ers, and begone ; molest nio no more.” And, sitting down 
■on liis deer’s hide, he lioaped up the gold coins carefully with Lis left 
hand, while his right still held the SAvovd. 

“And my reward, O Meei'za Sahib! ” cried tlie tialla eagerly, as 
lie and the King turned to depart; “thou wilt not abandon me to 
him.” 

“ It ivS there with the rest,” answei-ed the Secretary; “ Lallajee, 
help yourself, we must begone.” 

“ Xay, but I want it not; only take mo away —take mo away. 
] fear him,” cried tho man, in a piteous voice, and taamibliug 
violently. 

“ JVace, fool,” ('xelaiined Pnhar Singh, rising and holding him 
biieU powerfully. “ Peace, I will seUlo with thoe!” 






CHAPTER XXII. 


For a moment the natural pre'toiico of mind which Fuzil posscRsed 
deserted Iniii, and his brain seemed to reel under eonllieling • 
tlioiiglits, and tho ■weight and importance iif the 8<'cr<‘t of whioh ho 
had become ]U).ssesscd. Sliould he disclose hirnself to tho King as 
he passed out, and urge him lo allow Paliar Singh to be taken? 
'J*hc retinue wliieh awaited the monarch would be enough to sur¬ 
round the ti'mjile, and the robhor’s capture or death was certain, 
l^was a deed to do to prove his devotion, and the country would bo 
Jf*e()f a bold and miscliievous imvraudcr, who plundered it*np to 
t)jL! gates of the city. Jlut tho King’s ])roirjise to the outlaw was 
for the lime sa<’red, and there was, porbups, further sorvioe to be 
done by the man, AvUieh could not be delayed. As regirds the 
\Vuzeer and his family, also, ho must avow his kuowlodgo of the 
secret to the King, wlieii ho might be elinrged as bi.s spy, and 
HO sliare the Wuzeor’s fate. These thoughts checked the impulse 
whieli had so nearly carried him on,—it might have been to 
destruction. 


“ fcjliall wo follow him ? shall we speak to the King ? ” asked 
Bulwunt hiirriivjly, observing Fazil’s irrasolutiou. “.Say quickly, 
Mcah,—we have not a moment to lose.” 


y Xo, no! wo arc better here,” replied Fazil. “Tho avowed 
Invledgcof that secret might clianco to Tie onr death-warrant; and 
'vviH not the King given him kowl? Let us wafoh .st ill—wo may 
gAthcr further particulai’S; but to follow the King is madness. 
Listen! they* are sp(*aking.” Again, therefore, they resumod their 
respective j^ositions. 


TAB A: 


’A few sticks had been thrown on the embers, and Maun Sinfl 
was kneeling down and blowing them into a flame, which, bursti’L 
through them in small flashes with every breath, partially illuming 
the figures around it and the blackened ■walls of the apartment. 
Pahar Singh sat -with the gold coins before him, counting them one 
by ono. A large portion were alregxly' laid on one side, wliichhc 
proceeded to drop into the bag. The expression of his coarse and 
sayagij features could now be distinctly seen; for not only was the 
light from the fire becoming stead}, but lie liad removed from his 
original position, so that ho sat with liis face nearly full towards FazlI, 
though from IJulwunt Rao he "w^as mure concealed tlum before. It 
was a faco which, once seen, could uever be forgotten, ^leu saw it 
and quailed before it: women saw it and shuddered: and Fazil 
remembered bow often old Goolab, when lie Avas yet a child, had 
frightened him by the mention of I’ahar Singli: while tale.s of liis 
occasional fr^'S and bloody deeds w'cre of everyday report in tlie^ 
bazar. 

There, then, ho sat. Turban bo had none: hi.s matted h 
twisted into a rough rope, wais tied in a knot on the crown of jw . 
head, and covered with ashes, showing the lugli iiairow fnrelicud- 
on whieli, lliongh crossed liy deep wnnklch, the forked \eii.s, 
swelled by bis ex:citenu'T)t, stood out like ridgC'^, lielokeiung jutssions 
■Wild, fierce*, and uncontrollable The eyes. alwiiNS bright, glittfTcd 
restlessly and sus[)iciously from bcueiitli the heavy brows, to wdiicli, 
and to the lids, the white aslio.s, smeared on bis face from time to 
time ns he sat, b.ad adhiTi'd; ami his liard grin disclosed the 
prominent eye-teetli, wdiieh he eliose to call tu.sks, in itllusioii to Insj 


name 


When w’c last saw this face at Itga,, it w'ns excited, but there wa.s 
a softening influenec t‘xereiscd by the prosi'uce of lli‘^ adopted .son, 
and Paliar Singh was under home restraint. Now tliere was none, 
and it w'as dilfieult to recognize the features ntall under his disguise, 
which served to increase tlnj natural ferocity of the ex]»rei>.‘>ioii. 

Ills rough inoustachcB, of a snndy-brow'n Cf>lour at the ends, min¬ 
gled W'ith a straggling scanty lieard, were usually p.arted in the middle, 
and turned over Ins ears ; hue now', being loosened, they were tied to¬ 
gether in a knot under hia chin, in the most approv'cd dogi fashion. 
Itis broad chest was covered with grizzled hair of the same peculiar 
colour as liis beard ; and his chin, originally fair, had become .of a 
deep brown, except wdicrc it retained some of its original colour. 
His arms, which had appeared so muscular when he suddenly starii 
up to tliiTnlon the king, scorned even longer and more powei-ful, ‘, 
he sat streUdiing out one over the. blaze, while the fingers of the 
other hand played among the gold pieces before him. Pahar Singles 
countcnaucc w'as now very wpellant. It seemed to FuzU tliafc mercy 
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onld never issue from those pitiless lips which, with the full nostrils 
listending and contracting rapidly under the action of feelings not 
yet expressed, produced an cfEcct which fascinated, while it shocked 
'one unused to it. 

“Ijfdlajee/* ho said, every now and then looking up: “ 0 friend, 
dost thou love gold ? See, this is rod and pure —ah, yes, lovely—and 
so it need be, coming out of tHo King’s mint direct. More than ten 
thousand rupees, too, they said. Wtdl, there are just five hundred 
and fifty ashruffee.s. That is—^how much. Maun Singh ? thou art a 
better accountant than I am.'* 

“ Somewhere about eleven thousand ru[>oes, I believe, Mahoraj,” 
said his follower. 

“ Well, that will do, Lallajec,” continued Paliar Singh. “ That is 
my sluirc for taking ear<* of thee, thou Unowest, and gutting thee a 
good market for thy papers. The gods bo pniised! I vow ten of 
tliOMC to th(i Holy Mother’ri nei'klace at Tooljiijxior,” and lie took up 
• ten pieces of tlio number that remained. 

Xay, valiant sir,” intiTposcd the Lalla: “that is your Excel- 
joey’s him re in tlie bag ^ionder. These aro iniue, not half, as wo 
greed, but enough perhaps for the poor iialht. It would be iu» 
merit for my hird if he were to give to (he goddess-” 

He could not fini.sh the sruitenci*, whatever it might have been 
inti'iidi'cl to mean, for the rude interniptlon—“ ribhegotten ! ” cried 
tlio rolilier, snatching a brand from tlio lire and striking the Lalla’s 
hand, which had julvann'd towards the heap,—“ dare to touch the 
gohl, and thou diest! Tliffb for the like of then ! ” 

“ I am your slave,” whimp#red the man, wringing Ins hand ; 
I “ l>iit why ilid my lonl strike so liard ? ” • 

T* Ijisteu to th(‘coward, bmtlier,” said Pnhar Singh witliasncer; 
“a woman would not whine like that. Now, thy almre, Aluun 
Singh.” 

“Of <‘onrse,” said that worthy, “ after b(*irig dallal in the matler, 
and puHing my head into jeopardy, running alter that mad S<5cretat’y 
into the veiy ]>alaco—where, had any one chanced h) recognize me, 
I should have been cut down or speared like a mad dog—truly, 
considering the risk, and that dny and niglit’a rwlo to Ixiot, mino 
comes next. Ah! thou art a just man, O Jemadar.” 

“ Well, then, hold out thiiio hand, brother,” returnt'd Pahar 
Singh, taking up a few • coins and dropping them iirto his hand. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. Good gold, good 
g^l, Lallajec! ” he said, looking up : “ Imt it is of no uho giving it 
A.^|hirn: ho will only spend it on w'omen ami liquor. Jieiter 1 
l^^l^uld have the rest, who can take care of it, Lall.'), and give it him 
as he needs it—dost thou not think so? Yet, stay, 1 may as well 
—nine, ten, {hat’s two h^^ndred rupcic^ brother—enough for thei’. 
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Wbo would liave-thought of a bundle of old papci'S bringing^ 
many bright asliruffoes. And after all, 0 Lalla—by your hcad-^ 
were tjioy tnio or false, O mean thief ? *' j 

“ True; I swear by your head and eyes, by the holy'KriHhna ana 
his tuTUpIe at ]!t[uttra. Canat thou doubt, aftcT what has passed, O 
Jemadar ? ” cried the Xialla earnestly. 

“ Nay, how could I understand thy Jabbering o£ Persian ? That 
was no l)oii(*Ht talk, Maun Singh; they meant to clieat us by it, and 
this slave Joined in it. Twenty-one, twenty-two,”—ho was counting 
the remainder of tho gold, and dropping tho coins into his own bag 
as he spoke, “ twenty-three. Dost thon think, O Lalla, t.luit I am a 
cheating Mutsuddee, liko thyself?—twenty-four, twenty-five.-- 
Ill-begotten clerk, say—am I—l^ahar Singh—a liar-and a thief like 
thyself?”- 

“May I bo your sacrifice, Maharaj, no,” cried the Lalla, terrified 
at his maimer, and watching, with evident and iJl-eonec'ahd un¬ 
easiness, coin after coin disappearing iulo tho bag. “Why should 
my lord bo angry if I spoke in I’crsian ? ” ‘ 

“IIo, ho, thou art fngl)t<‘ned again—art thou? Well, pc'rh 
thou couhlst not lu‘l]> the Peixian, .as tho Ic'tter laid to be ronci, 
})iit T understood it all tlio time, 0 Lalla Tlioii couldst not liave 
cheated mo—listen ! ” he coutiniu'd in that Jiingnage, sj>eakijig it 
with a broad l^laliralta iu.’<'ent; “what jiart of t’lls sum dortt tliou 
oxpoot ft>r thy .share—Lueuty-six, twenty-MCven. 'J’here is yet much, 

Lalla., WJiat .snytih the poet Saadi ? Kxpeetatinn-Nt> matiir, 

I forget the vcr.ses wo used to learn at seJiool. IToav nmeh r” 

“Nay, Maharaj, I know iK»t,” retiirned tlio man in a hewihlcn'd 
manner. “ My lord said luili would be* mine, and tho Aloerza told; 
US ihore were more than ten thousand rupees.” ^ 

“ (Jood, 0 Lalla, thou palron of valiant men like me: but do.st 
thou oxpoet it ? Five thousand rupees ! dosi tlmu lliink tli.it, sucli 
a sum will conio to thoo?” and bis hand pas.sod to tho Inlt of his 
sword. 

“ My lord ! noble prinee! I—I—T,” stammered tlu' now tromhling 
wretch. “ L—I—menu tho ])vonu\o to me. Nay, look not so, 
Mahanij,” as ho observed the robber's face distorted with suj>]>vessed 
rage, tho veins of his forehead swelled, and wdiite. foam gfitlienng 
about tho eonier.s of the mouth. “ Nay, look not so angry ! Dehokl, 
1 kiss your feet: 1 am a very poor man, and a stranger; ” mul Im 
Joined has hands iu supplieatien as he rose from his heels partly to a 
kneeling posture “ Would my lord ever haveknenvn of the miIu'' of 
those pn.pors had I not iohl it ? Would they not have been thro' 
away, scattered to the winds, if my poor life bad been taken at Itga 
“ My promise!—my promise to thee, 0 son of a base mother! 
Didst thou not swear to mo thiy would be worth thousands ?— 
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.kJis!” cried the robber, raising lus voice '-and gesticulating 
ioientljr, as he now took up the gold pieces by handfuls, and thrust 
.bom into the bag. **AIakh of rupees f and here arc only a few 
•paltry coins, for which thou hast brought me fifty coss I What will 
Anunt Gccr of Kullianee say to this poor i»\stalment on his dt'btP 
Tliief! got mo the rest—tho rest of tho gold they have put aside for 
thee. I>idfit thou not promise "a lakh ? ” 

He had now lashed himself into a fury, which had been Ms object 
evidently from the first; and ho stmek tho Lalla with his clenched 
hand violently upon the head, so that ho fell backwards, and lay 
apparently stunned ; but it was only fear. 

“ IIo will kill him—not that he docs not deserve death, th^ mean 
hound!” said Fazil Khun, hurriedly to his companion. “When 
was Pahar Singh ever known to spare a victim r Wluit is to b. 
done, Buhvnnt ? .shall wo attack them ? ” 

“ Alas, !Mcali! ” returned tho otlier, “ what enu bo doiuj ?—a 
fiouial, a word, and tho man is dead. \Vc cannot reach them ; and 
^i^dobr was dosed and l).arrcd when the others w(“nt. Ai IJhovvntji! 
B^CImndoha! ailllmgwnu! save liim 1 O, that I had brought iny 
*un witli mo, or even a pi>tol, JMeah; hut lie d.ai’o not kill him; ho 
is only I’riglflcning Inm out rif tlie money. ITii.sh, and listen ! ” 

“ Itai.se him, bi'otlicr,” contiiined I’abar Singh to his conipanion, • 
laughing; “ we will soon see whether this fear is true or feigiieil; m 
us the coward soul really gone out of his body V '* 

“Nay, Jemadar, but be bivatlics,” said Alaiin Singli, raising llio 
Lalla. “ Speak, O T*»dherr Das ! art thou alive r* ” 

‘•JMy lonl.s! O iny lords ! ” gasped'the torrified wretch; “what 
1 done ? what hare I done ? why am T beaten f* ” 

» “ My iliousmuls, f tell thee 1 ” cried the robber hoar.sely. “ Whi>re 
are tin.' papers tliat were to bring me thousands? Thou ha.st con¬ 
cealed tliem to sell to otiu'rs, Li.'ir 1 liar, and base-born c<’\var»l, as 

thou art’-Enough, Maun Singh,” ho continued, in anodicr lati- 

gimgn, which was not umlcr.stoo(l either by Fa/il fChau or Ins 
companion, and which both often thought of afterwarcl.s ; “he muit 
die; the goddos.s has sent him; ho must die for her, lest ho lead 
other men asti-ay.” • 

“Ay, ho is good Biinij, Jemandar,” returned tlic man cocilly. 

“ Methiiil;.. this would have saved trouble long ago, and your 

worship’s getting into a passion. We ate tbo goor this m''rning-“ 

“Surely, brother, but no bUxid. I W4juld not soil my .sword uith 
rt^ion like him; and yours is a certaiy. hand with the handker- 
, tef.” 

'^aVhat words can describe the terror of the devoted wretch ? IIi' 
could not speak or cry out. Of what use if ho lm<l ? lie knew the 
temple was ^arfrom men’s abodes, and the wdrid moaned hoarsely in 
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the trees aboTO, as the branches swayed to and fro before a bn» 
^tdo now rising with the clouds. He tried to swallow”, but in vaiiA 
He sat paralysed, as it were, his eyes, wandering vacantly from onJ 
to the other, while his lips were tightened into a ghastly simper or 
fear. Neither of the men spoke; but Maun Singh was carelessly 
twisting ft handkerchief into a peculiar form, and tying a knot at the 
end of it. “ 'I’hou wilt not feel it, iJ&llajec,*’ he said jocularly, but 
i tt the strange tongue j “ my hand is sure, and I am the best Bhuttote 
in Allund.’' 

What the Lalla understood or guessed it was impossible to conceive; 
but Ka/al felt fussurod that munler was to bo done. “ By Alla and 
his Propbet! ” he said to Bulwunt, “ come what may of it, are wc 
jn(‘n to stand hy tamely and sec foul murder committed before our 
(*yes ? Were the wretch a hundred times more liar and coward, ono 
good blow should bo struck against that ruffian. Ho, Pahar Singh! 
Maun Singh!” shouted the young Khan before he could lie pre¬ 
vented by hia companion. “ Hold I wrould ye do murder?” ^ , 

“Hur, Hup, Maliadco I ” cried bis companion at the same mftme \ 
and both ruslujd to the place where, on the side they had In t \ 
standing, the wall seemed the lowest; but it Avaa still too high to be 
TCached without a scramble over rough stones, which delayed them 
•longer than they had tiiought. The top once gained, they Imped 
into the enclosure with drawn weapons; but .as they did so, Fazil 
saw one man on the top beyond, another elimbjng a]>, aided by Ins 
eomjwinion. For him and Bulwnnt Kao to rush across tlie court was 
the act but of an instant; yet they were too late : the Jogi--Pahar 
Singh—liad escaped, and his companion was in the act of dropping i 
dow'n^ when, aided by n bound, the w’ell-aimcd weapon of the young j 
Khaiiirt'ached him. Where or how Fazil Khan had wounded tuF^i 
robber he knew not; but when he examined his bright Idado, then* 
was a broad stain upon it whu'li could not lx* mistaken. As ho looked, 
hesitating whether ho should leap down and follow, ho conld just 
distinguish two figures dimly, running at desperate speed through 
the tree.s acrf)s.s the plain, which were quickly lost in the gloom. 

Bulwunt Rao was at his side. ” Another moment and we should 
have had lM)th: the gods have protected them; and it is of no use 
following, Meah,” he sai«l. 

“No, no, they are gone.” relume<l Faail; “it is useless to follow • 
better for ns to -Boe after that poor wretch yonder—the villains may 
have murdered him, after alland they hastened to him. 

The thekering blaze was still playing about the little fire, a* 
served them with enough light to distinguish the objects by it, d, 
clt»sing, too, more of the apartment or verandah than they had yc ^ 
seen; and as both entered the place at the same moment, a 07 ^ 
cxexnration burst simuliacteottsly them. 
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■•‘The villains have been too sure ! "While wo scrambled amoncj 
hoao stones they killed him. See, hero is an ugly gash, Aleah!’' 
yiul Bulwunt Kao. 

‘‘That would not kill him,” said Kazil, Ptooj)ing to i-aise up tlu' 
body—“’and he is quite warm. 1 most fear this clolh about his 
neck ; but look for some water I nould not have him- die. Si» 
now—dash some in his facu-*^his heart beats, too—ho hve.s, Bul- 
wnnt Kao!” 

Pifiisc to Narnyun ! there is at lea.st a diance for him,” cried 
BahvLint. “Awake—anse, O Lalla ! and ft'iir not,” bo continued 
t-o the wounded man ; “ }our enemies are gone, and \o\i arc with 
friends who can protect yon Here, drudv sonu' water. 1 am a. 
Hindu who gue it ; and Sjieak, {) man wtlh a snnill liver'” 

These elneniu:;' W’ords, aeeonipanied by a lew gemle blows on bis 
back, and a liUh'wakr foreed into bis mouth, ie',ioi‘cd SMinelliing 
like coiiseiousuesa to tlio wntch. IJo tijiened his cyi-s and stareii 
' wildly ahoiit, and into the faces of those w ho stood o\er hnn : then 
his hand to liis tliroat as if it hurt liim. 

■M^Ay, I daiesiiy,” continued IJuIwunt—‘‘ 1 dai’osay^ they hurt tle t 
§K(id]y ; but tear jiut, Srec ywaini lias sent jou frii iids ; dnnk, and 
it will do yviu good. I’ut, man, you need not be particular about 
easte ; hero is my jiinwha, and thero is no neeil to a.^k Inrther. • 
Th it’s well—eaii you speak r” 

“ Yo are uot they,” said the Lalla linskil}', and in a low tone 
“ Friends, liow came yo licre P Ha., Ilai !--ala.s, wlicro is niy.gold 
and V, licvo arc tlio rolibers»who would liitvo kdiod mo P jMay their 
motlicis lie deliled !” • 

PiTKih the gold, mcanbearted,” cried Fazil; “with thy soul 
VI ring betwixt life and deafb, is tliy tlr-it tlioiiglit for Iby gojd 
"1 wor.sliip thy feet, bravo Gos.ii,” I'etiirned the Lalla; “ but it w'as 
all I bad, ior whieli 1 had riski'd niiieli. Hai, Hui! it is all g me now, 
and I am in a fatraiige jilaeo w'ltliout a cojijior or a friend, ” and he 
turned to the* wall and soblKid bitterly. 

“ It was a round Burn to lose, certainly,” paid Bulwunt; “ bat tliy 
life is safe, and tliou hast only to steal again, Lallajco ! ” 

••Better to li;ive died—better to have died, sirs ! “ cried tbo man 
di'tractedly. “ When sliall 1 see bo much gold again P Look, noble 
sirs, is all i one ' has lie taken allr” 

It w’us here they counted it,” said Fazil; “ look about—a piece or 
tun may be found ; or they may have dropped .some in tlieir fliglit ” 
J^ulwunt blew a dry etiek into a blaze, ai^d lookt d around J fo Wfi • 
fo^J Lunate—a few coins hud c.scaped Ikihar Singh, winch ho gave to 
^ llijP Lalla, who tied iheiu up in his W'ai&t(‘lotb 

Look for luoJ’C—look yonder, kind sir; and the bicssing.s of a poor 
Khayet bo on yon both,” retuined tlie Lalla. “X.Iy eyes are dim 
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alas! ” ho exclaimed, as he put his hand to the back of his neck su 
felt blood,—“ I am killed—I am dying!” 

“ Peace, fool! *’ cried Fazil impatiently, “ a child would have cu: 
deeper: it has been a strange escape. Give mo your scarf—1 V^ib tie 
up the wound.” 

“And here is some more money for you, too, Lallajoe,” said Bul- 
wunt, who had now returned, having picked up several gold pieces 
in tho line which Pahar Singh had taken across tho court. “ There 
may bo more, and if you come to-morrow early, you may find them.” 

“But now wo cannot wait, Lalla,” added Fazil; “there is no 
further fear of your life. Tho clouds arc gathering fast, and there 
will bo rain; we will sco you safe to a guard-room, and I will have 
you Cared for in tho morning; or you can sleep hero if yon like.” 

“ Ah, leave mo not, gentlemen! I am poor and in great pain,” re¬ 
plied the man. “ My clothes and horse arc a long way from hence ; 
how shall 1 get to them ? Take mo wdth you and I shall live, else he 
will find me out and kill me—that Pahar Singh.” 

Supporting the wounded man between them, tho two frien^’ 
unfastened the door of the courtyard and passed out. Tho glare : 
noise of the bazar seemed only at a short distance, and knowing tUo. 
a strong gnard was placed at night near the end nearest the city, they 
• wont to 11 as directly as they could. A few questions were cai’clossly 
asked as to the cause of the wound, and ak vaguely answered. A 
traveller found wounded, who had been robbed, was probably cause 
cnougli to acount for his condition. 

“ Wo cannot delay, Lalla,” said Bulwnnt, in answer to his cries 
that one a^east would stay with him. “We have far to go, and the . 
night is passing fast. Tho clouds, too, are gathering, and the thun-j^ 
der iss' growling in the distance. Hark ! there w'ill bo a storm. 

Mcah,” he whispered, “ wo may miss him whom we seek. Soft thaV^ 
the man's wounds are dressed, Duffadar,” ho continued aloud to the 
officer of the guard, “ and let him sleep here.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

As Fazil pjvrted from tho wounded man, the scones of tho night, the 
horrid'truth regarding the treachery of his friend’s father, the danger 
which threateived both, and indeed the whole family, caused 
many an anxious thought. His worst suspicions had only bcenl^p 
deeply verified, and even now there arose some struggle between dw^ 
and allegiance i^o his King, and affection for the Wnzeer’s family, Itor, 
the sake of his son. Bulwnnt had again avoided the principal stre^,' 
and they were once more in the open ground beyond the houses. 
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ail walked on rapidly and silently; bnt at lengili the oppression of 
s thoughts found vent in words. ** Let him decide,” ho said aloud, 
allusion to his father; ” wisdom abides with him; and in a matter 
like this his advice is precious.” 

“And what think you of all this, Meah? ” asked hiS companion, 
for an instant slackening his pace; “ what will the noble Khan Sahib 
say to it ?—^not indeed that he and tho Wuzeer are very intimate 
friends cither. I tell thee, were not my heart turning to that devil 
Tannajeo Maloosray, I should bo lost in wonder at tho Wuzeer’s folly.” 

“Even so,” said Fazil, sighing; “a man in whom I would have 
placed confidence as in my own fatlicr—ono who ought to bo 
honoured and loved for his faith—is but a jiDor knave, after all, Bul- 
wnnt—not bettor than that misorahlo Lalla whom we have just left 
—a thing for men to spit upon. Altis for the world’s honesty, 
brother! A heap of gold, a few empty titles, the smile of a woman,— 


vand power—which does but make its possessor miserable when bo 
^is gained it—^tums right to wrong, justice to oppression, virtue to 
ji^'^honcsty to knavery, faith to treachery. Wo look for it in tho 
but it flies from us; we seek it in tho lowest, and turn from 
but too often in despair. Should not ono sigh at depravity like 
this, which finvls no echo in one’s own heart?” 


“ True, Meah, and may it long be so with you,” returned his com¬ 
panion; “but your experience of life is as yet smidl, and as it 
mcreases I fear yon will search in vain for the purity which your 
owm heart now pictures. Perhaps it may exist among women. * Sreo 
Swami knows, and yon may find it there. I have not, bnt 

the world abroad, when you bhvo more to do with it, y«ur sensi- 
^ 35 ?, spirit will become blunted by degrees, and, though a sc«ous 
like this will trouble it, you will gradually learn to pass many 
a broad lie or rogue’s trick which now vexes yon, without notice 
beyond a passing curse or a hasty blow. Patience, Meah Sahib 1 thou 
hast much to Ij^arn yet; would it were good, and not evil! ”' 

“Ah, would it were, Bnhvnnt llao! Your experience is from the 


crooked ways and thoughts of your own people, of which men make 
proverbs; bnt for a noble of the state to betray liis €alt in this base 
manner, makes me sick at heart. But this is no time, friend, to think 


of aught but tho work we have to do; and what more has to come of 
the night we know not. Hark! the thunder growls again, and tjie 
storm is coming up fast—^we had as well run on to shelter; and wSat 
mo^'may follow, Alla knows! ” 

they hastened as rapidly the rough ground and 
intmiised darkness would admit, Bnlwunt Boo guiding his young 
xoacber througlv '(^irrow lanes and over deserted spaces, till they again 
omer^d into we now nearly deserted bazar. It was just past mid¬ 
night, for the trumpter at the guard-house, taking up the signal from 
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the fort gate, had' blown a flomish, which was understood bj th 
keepers of liquor-shops in the quarter. The booths were still open 
as well as those of confectioners and bhung or opium sellers; but the 
lights were being extinguished, and the groups which had been con¬ 
cealed within turned into the street. 

A wild* company truly! Somo staggering in the last stage of 
idiotic drunkenness from opium, others tossing their arms wildly in 
tho air, while their obsceno and fearfnl curses and imprecations 
mingled with tho low muttering of the thunder, which hardly ceased, 
and seemed to grow nearer every moment. Many forms lay pros¬ 
trate in the street—some sleeping off the fumes of drink, or groan¬ 
ing in helpless intoxication; and they wore often beset by women, 
whose loosened hair and disordered garments, and the wild leer of 
their glistening eyes, bespoke their depraved condition But, cast¬ 
ing those who were most importnnnto violently aside, they at length 
gained tho temple, which was close to the drinking-shop we have be¬ 
fore mentioned, and paused for a moment neai* the gate, which wn' 
now slmt, while all was silent within. 

“ Let me look over thee, Meah,” said his companion, “ as we h 
a little light, and ai'e free from those drunken wi*etches. Dost thoTi* 
know, Meah, I have boon like them sometimes, 1 fear; but this sight 
‘ sickens and sobers me.” 

“ God grant it, friend, it is tbe only thing I have ever feared in 
you,” he replied warmly. 

“ Yes, it will do,” continned Bulwnnt j “ tho disguise is complete. 
So—^the chin scarf a little more over tho end of tho nose: there—^no 
one would ever suspect yon. Now, i have a plan in my head, which^^ 
thon wilt say could only come of a Mahratta's brain—crooked 
wilful. It is this: 1 think, from bazar gossip, tliat Tannajee ana i* 
Pahar Singh aro one, and that they have met at Tooljapoor at the 
temple, or at that old villain Bussunt Geer’s, at whose. Mutt Tanna- 
jec’s people put up, or that they have corresponded with each other 
through him. It is not very long since I was there—about two 
months ago, Meah. They were very busy—so much so that the old 
fox would hardly let mo stay; but I was certain there was something 
going on; and now I hare seen Pahar Singh, I am snro he came one 
day and hold connsel uith the old Gosai. Now, if Tannajee has not 
been there—os I will find out, if possible— 1 can personate Poorun 
Goer, the disdiple of Bussunt Geer, and we may find ont more of this 
plot. But be thou silent—a vow of silence for a year. I dreadA^ 
courtly speech breaking ont even of onr rough Mahratta tongue 
Mussulmani oath. Trust to me, Meah: 1 will not fail tbee if^e 
meet this fellow 1 ” } 

“I would wo had brought the guard with ns, Bnlwnnt,” said Pazil. 

“ Guard! ” said his companion, laughing. “ Look, there are his 
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ntiuels. That fellow/* pointing to a figure Boated at a little distance 

X tlxe ground, mufiSed in a black blanket, and hardly to bo disiin- 
^-uishod from an animal or a stone, “ is one. 1 saw him shift his 
position BO as to watch us; and 1 see ilirce others in difEcrent direc¬ 
tions, Meah; one will cough, or sneeze, or make some signal when 
we move—and there is old Bama in the doorway, listening.* Guard, 
Moah! no, no; wo may kill Thnnajee if we are lucky, but were a 
guard to approach, ho would bo ofE into the deserted ground at the 
back, and who could find him ? Now, come; and may the gods 
protect us! ” 

It was but a few steps. As they moved past, a low cough proceeded 
from the sitting figure on the watch, and a light streamed from the 
doorway as the publican, Bama, moved in. 

“ Did you see that ? ” whispered Bulwunt—“ is it not as I told 
you ? Keep your sw'ord ready, Mcah; but bo not hasty, wliatever 
you may sec or hoar.** 

^ So saying, they stepped into the vestibulo of the shop—an open 
around which were benches of raised earth or brick, neatly 
^ptered over. A counter with some brass measures and a large 
'IT^pcr vase, brightly polished, containing spirit, stood at one side, 
and a lamp burned in a niche.'' 

Bulwunt took one of the brass drinking-cups and rattled it against * 
another as a signal; for, as he supposed, the owner of the place had 
gone to an inside apartment. As he came forth, Bulwunt accosted 
him, and requested two hookas to bo filled—one with tobacco, the 
oth£^ with ganja, nrd was* advancing to the inner apartment when 
the man stopped him. • ^ 

U There are no hookas to be had hero to-night; it is past thejhour, 
/kbajee,” he said, “and I am out of ganja till to-morrow. Nor can 
you go in there, for the place is engaged j and they who are withm 
will not Ijrook being disturbed.” 

“Ha! then there is play going on, Bama; and that is what we 
came for—a new hand is always welcome. Go and tell them there are 
two gentlemen without who would join.” 

“Play ? No, truly,” cried the man—“they have other work to 
do. But go your way, both of ye, for I cannot admit either of you 
at this time of night, and have no hookas for you to smoke. Begone; 
there are plenty of mudud khanas in the street besides mine, where 


you can get all yon want.- Begone, ere the rain increases.” 

Nay, be not inhospitable, good fellow,*’ returned Bulwunt, sooth- 
/^«\Ay; “ and here is a trifle for thee—oven for shelter. Hark to the 
ladder 1 ” And as he spoke, another blinding flash of lightning 
ilbimined the interior of the shop, while a crashing peal of thunder 
followed hard upon it. “We shall have more of that, Bama; and as 
to Btiiring out in the rain,”—for it had come plashing down with the 
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thunder—“whose-dog am I that I shonld go out in it—I or 
brother either ? Is this a night to turn two votaries of SreeHaliade 
into the streets—strangers, too, who know no other place of sheltorr^ 
And were we not told to come to Bama’s shop near the teinple ? “ 
he added to Fazll; who, sitting down, nodded assent, and followed 
his example. 

“ There is a Gosai’s Mutt hard by, round the comer,” returned the 
man doggedly, “and a temple of Bhowani away yonder, in the plain 
at the back, among the tamarind trees. You ■will find your brethren 
in one, and slieltor and water in the other, if ye need them. Begone, 
smd trouble mo no more. Get up; why sit ye there unbidden? 
Get up! ” 

“Got up and go to a Mutt, indeed! ” retorted Biilwunt, who did 
not move, but, on the contrary, settled himself more determinedly 
and doggedly upon a seat. “ Not I—in this rain ! How, brother ? ” 
he added to 1^'azil, “ sliall wo attempt to enter the JMutt at night 
through barred doors ?—be taken for thieves, and bo fired upon fo^ 
our pains, perliapa ? ” Fazil shook his head. “ No : wo -vn ere tol ’ 
come hero to Rama’s—is thy name Bama, friend ?—and here wo 

“ Who told ye to come hero ? ” asked the kullal. ' • 

“ It concerns thee not, good man,” replied Bulwunt, “ unless they 
call you Bama.” 

“ That is my name; and what is your business with me ? ” he rc- 
tiimed sulkily. 

“ That you will know by-and-by," replied Bulwunt. “ Meanwhile, 
fis to tlie Mutt and the temple, who knows-whether there is either the 
one or tlio othcT; and who can go to look in this storm ? Where- 
fore, worthy sir,” he contiimod to the keeper of the place, “ w’e 
very Comfortable, and intend to remain. Wo are not beasts to 
turned out in rain like this. So, kindly bring the hookas, and when 
we have smoked we will rest after our long travel to-day. As to 
those hero before us, wo are not likely to molest them ; and if they 
do not let us alone, we have weapons, and can defend ourselves. 
Therefore, be reasonable.” Bulwunt spoke loudly, that ho might be 
hoard by the men within. 

“ What noise is that ? ” suddenly asked a strange voice from be¬ 
hind a partition close to wduch they were sitting, “ Bid I not tell 
thee, Rama, to admit no one ? ” 


“ May I bo your sacrifice, Rao Sahib,” returned the kullal, ioining 
his hands together, and advancing to the door of the room, “yc^ 
slave desired these two Gpsais to depart civilly, but they will lOr-- 
move; they say they w’cre told to come here, and ask for hookO. 
^^^len I told thorn to bo gone, one foUow talked about his weapoM, 
and I believe they are drunk.” ^ ' 

“ About weapons, did he, Rama ? and who art thou, mad youth. 
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rbo yentorest here into the priyac^ of gentlemen ? '* said a tall 
aan, who now advanced from behind the partition with a sword in 
nis left hand, while, observing that Bulwnnt Rao and Fazil were 
armed, his right hand passed to his aword-hilt, and rested* there, 
with a determined action. 

How the stern tones of his voice thrilled to the heart of Bnlwant 
Bao, as he listened to them after an interval nf many years. When 
he last heard them ho was a mere youth. Shrieks of women were 
ringing in his ears, and his enemy’s fierce commands to kill and 
spare none—hurried shouts, and the clash of steel. As ho stood, 
past recurred to Bnhvunt Rao so vividly that, though years h^ 
intervened, it soemod only as if that night had gone, and morning 
had succeeded. There could be no doubt ho was in Maloosray’s 
presence. The same grave, determined manner—the sjimc largo 
black eye—as the proverb about him said, “ Gentle as a fawn’s, or 
fierce as a tiger’s—the same deep-toned voire. Time had liardly 
tinged his whiskers and moustaches with grey, but his face wds 
N*-^licr-bcaten and seared, as it were, by the sun, and his large bony 
jno more developed, than when they liad last met—iho boy and 
cruel fiery youth. The light from a rude lamp in a niche of tho 
wall threw *a strong glaro upon his face, which ho did not seek to 
evade; while tho features of Bulwnnt Ilao and liis companion wore* 
in a great measure concealed by the shadow thrown upon them in the 
comer where tliey sat. 

“A poor Gosai,” answered Bulwnnt in tlio Mahratta tongjie, but 
in a tone as haughty as tha* in which he had been addressed, “ who, 
with his brother, has sought shelter here and refreshment. Why 
fjjw.aldst thou interfere ? ” 

a proud speech, young sir; and your cohipanion, why docs 
he not answer ? ” reiurned Maloosray. 

“ lie has a vow of silcnco for a year, made at the shrine of oar 
Mother of Tooljapoor,” returned Buhvunt, doggedly. 

“Enough,” cried Maloosray, “begone in her name! Thoro is a 
temple of hers a gunshot from hence; begone to it.” 

“Wo must know who it Ls that has tho power to send ns hence ere 
we stir foot to depart,” retorted Bulwnnt, rising, ancU'aising his really 
fine figure to its full height; and as Fazil Khan followed his examfjlc, 
both were ready to meet any suddem assault. “ Who dai’os, 1 say, 
sa»'d us out in such rain ? Are wo men or dogs, to be put out with 


i:^lt from a public place in such weather ? ” 

VjSannajee’s sword was drawn in an i^tant, and flashed brightly 
dj^Jtho flickering glare of the lamp. The others were as rapidly 
nusheathed; but both parties stood on the defensive,—neither struck. 

“For the love of Mahadco, for the love of Bhowarii, by your 
fathers’ hea^l no blood-shedding here, good sirs!” cried the keepci* 
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of the house imploringly, passing between them, and stretching ot 

his hands deiirot;atingly to each in turn. “ I shall be mined ! fincc^n 
—^they will hang me! Hold! there will be blood shed. HelpU( 
help!” he shrieked in a frantic manner, seeing Tannajee*advance' 
a step. 

Hearing his cries and the altercation, two men rushed from the 
inner apartment with drawn weapons*, and wonld have attacked the 
others at once, but Tannajeo withheld them. 

“ Peace! ” ho cried; “ put down your weapons, friends. Peace, 
bold youth I ” ho continued to Hulwunt Rao; “ you have run a 
fearful risk unmoved, which you do not know of. Who are you ?” 
he asked rajudly. 

“A Closai: I have said it already,” replied the other. 

“ A disciplo of what teacher ? ” 

“ 11 ow aro you to know, even if I tell it truly, who my Gooroo 
is ? ” returned Rulwunt. “ Is Bussunt Geer of Tooljapoor known 
to yon ? ” 

“ Ha! Bnssnnt Goer of Tool jajioor ? but his cheyla is Po<i|^ 
Geer, not tliou ? ” 

“ Maharaj, it is true ; but I am the younger, Poorun Geer 
with the Gooroo.” 

“And your name ? ” 

“ Afl-Oeor.” 

“When wore you made a cheyla ?” 

“About a year ago; and T was at Bhaga Nugger and Golcouda 
till lately; in the house there.” 

“ And what has brought vou hor<> ? ” 

Cl b J 

“ do not answer questions except upon the Gooroo’s businc^-” 
replied Bulwuut haughtily. 

‘‘ Good, thou art discreet, 0 Babnjee! And thy companion ? ” 

“Ho is a novitiate under a vow of silense for a yc.ar.” 

“ GolhI. Let there bo peace between ns for a while, till I jjrove 
thee iruo or false.” 

Bulwuut was about to make a passionate reply, when the implor¬ 
ing look of Pasil met his eye. It scorned to s.ay. Go on with this 
deception; and, after a moment’s thought, Bulwuut Rao deter¬ 
mined to do so, and to refrain from violence so long as it suited his 
purpose. Really himself to strike if needful, he might bo able to 
throw Tannajeo off his guard. 

“ Listen,” eontinned Tannajeo; “ by one question I shall l:^w 
if thou art true or false. If true, well for thee, Baba; if falsiiT^ , 
the holy ‘ Mata!' hadst thou ton men’s lives, and ten others to illiivk 
thee, thou shbnldst die like a dog.” 

“ That is easier to say than to do,” returned Bnlwunt in a c<m- 
temptuous tone. “ I have seen enough of bullies at Bhaga Nugger 
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‘i fear big words. But speak; if I can ans'vC'er yonr question, 
/ell; if not, what is in my !^nd may reply to anything further.” 

• Maloosrny laughed aloud— b, short bitter laugli, vor^ grating to 
hear, “ How much ganja hast thou smoked, O Baba !* ” ho asked 
with a sneer; ” but stay, this is folly. If thou art Poonin Geer's 
cheyla, thou knowest Pahar Singh ? ” 

** What Pahar Singh ?—him*of Itga ? ” 

“ The same: we call him of AJlund.” 

“ The Hazaree? ” 

“ Ay—Hazarcc, robber, Gosai, murderer, if thou wilt. If ho is 
known to thee, why ask ? By Khundoba! I distrust this fellow,” 
he added to the two others, who closed up to him; “w’hy did ho 
ask ? ” 

“ 1 know him,” said Bulwunt doggedly, “ ho is hero.** 

“Where?” 

“ Ho was in the temple of Bhowani behind there loss than half an 
hour ago, for I spoke to him.” 

!^'!'^’hou ? vrhy ? *’ 

I had a message from the Gooroo for him.** 

And where is he now ? ” 

“Xay, how should I know? I saw him there with ono Maun 
Singh, and another, whom I knew not.” 

“Strange that ho should not have come,” continued MalooHray, 
.aficr a pause. “ Art thou sure of the man ? ” 

“As Buro as that-’* Bulwunt had nearly spoken Ids *adMor- 

F'aiy's name, but a twitch'from Fazil chocked him. “As sure as 
that I sec thee, O Maharaj.” • 

And who am I ? ” ^ 

Nay, I know not, nor care. My message was to Pahar Singh, 
and it was delivered. I wrtS told to come hero to meet soiuo others; 
ye may he tliey. Pahar Singh may bo yet at the temple," observed 
{Jnhvnnt, who trusted to his ingenuity to get rid of one of tho men. 
“Why not send for him ?” 

“ A good thought,” said Maloosray; “ go at once, Abajeo,** ho 
observed to the smaller of tho two men. “ Here is my blanket—tho 
vain will not signify, and take one of tho men with yon.” 

“ And bring Pahar Singh here, Maharaj ? ” asked tho man, 
sheathing his sword, and turning to look for his shoes, which were 
near a door they had not observed. 

isyes- Tell him I am here with Bnssunt Geer’s cheyla, and that 
is no fear. If he be gone, come away ; we will await you.” , 
Maloosray turned slightly to speak the last words, a look of 
intielligence passed between Fazil and Bulwunt; but though the 
odds against,th6^d had been withdrawn, Maloosray's suspicions had 
apparently not relaxed in the least, for he stood, his weapon ready 
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for action, and Ids sliield advanced before his body, so tbat BuIto^ 
linil as yet no opportunity to strike os he desired. His account d 
hiznsdlf was plausible enough, but it did not apparently satisfy thl^ 
wily Mahratta. 

“ And Pahar Singh was there, Baba ? ” he asked; “know yon for 
certain ? What message had you to him ? ” 

“Nay, it was easy enough, Maharaj,” returned Bnlwunt; “all he 
told me was, to meet Pahar Singh at the temple of Bhowani, near 
the kullal’s quarter, this night, and afterwards to come to Rama’s 
shop nonr the temple, where I should find some Mahrattas who 
would give mo a message. I have reached Beejapoor in four days, 
and must return to-morrow. If you are the person I was to meet 
here, tell mo what I am to say, and I will go; for we need a 
lodging for tlie night, and our horses are in the city.” 

“ Where ? ” asked Maloosray. 

“At the Taj Bowree;* but I shall be away by early dawn.” 

“ But tho fort gate will be shut. Baba.*’ 

“ I have a friend at the wicket who will let us in. Do notf, 
for that, Maharaj! ” replied Bnlwunt confidently. 

Maloosray thought for a moment, “It must bo tnio,” he adouilr 
“Now, Baba, listen; if I trust thcc, couldst thou help the cause 
Bussunt Geer has at heart?” 


“I will be faithful to him; is ho not my Gooroo?** 

“And thy companion?” 

“ S'urely, as myself. We are one.” 

“ Then listen,” said Maloosray, for dneo thrown off his guard, 
and now leaning upon his sword. I believe this tale could not 
have-been invcnt§d, for no ono knows, but tho G ooroo, why I*-? ^ 

Singh would venture to Beejapoor, and what need ho had to hi^fi 
mo here. I do not care to see Pahar Singh, w'ho is a stupid ruffian; 
but if thou wdit deliver my message to Bussunt Geer in four days, 
it may save trouble to many people, and help wdiat we have in 
hand. Tell him if he can got the Lalla’s papers, to keep them; if 
Pahar Singli has them, to mako him keep them till Khan Mahomed 
can redeem them. They will be worth thousands—^lakhs, perhaps, if 
they arc wliat I think. Tell tho Oooroo that Siviiji Bhdslay w'ill 
not be unmindful of his caro in this matter; say also that Pahar 
Singh has disappointed mo, and it is hotter the message wont 
through thee j for who can trust one who has a double face, and 
who is with the King to-day, Sivaji tho next, Alumgeor th^^ay 
after—fickle and covetous, looking only after gold. Yet, \ ho 
X)loaso to meet me, ho knows the place and the time. Hast' fou 
comprehended all this ?” ; 

• Tho Royal well, which is surrounded by cloisters and roems, where 'tra. 
vellnru BtiP -Hit up. 
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/ “ Folly; but t!l^ name ? Thou mayst be an impostor. Whom 
Jmll 1 tcU him 1 met at this place, and whoso message am I to 
believe ? ” 

“ He did not tell thee ? Ho was afraid, perhaps, my name should 
be heard in Bcojapoor; but I laugh at such precautions. Say that 
the servant of Sivajl Bhhslay—one Tannajeo Maloosray—^ids theo 
say what I have told thee.” 

“ Tannajee-” 

“Ay! Tannajeo Maloosray. If thou art from Poona thou mayst 
chance to have heard of it.” 


“ Maloosray of Roh61a ? ” 

“ Tho same ; there is no other Tannajee Maloosray living- 
“ And I, villain and murderer 1 am Bulwunt Itao of Sowiico,” ho 
shouted, no longer able to control himself, and assaulting his liore- 
ditary enemy with all Lis force. “ Upon them, Mosih, in tho name 


of tho King! Hnr, hur 1 Mahadoo ! ” 

* Jt was well for Maloosray that the point of Bnlwunt’s sword 
'^■^ht a projecting rafter of tlio low roof ns it descended, else ho 
never spoken more. Nevertheless it reached him ; and tliough 
l^.'^eol chain had been woven into his turban, which provoiited a 


sevoro wound, the force of the blow somowhat stunned him; and 8(» 


fierce and unexpected was the assault, tliat for an instant his 
habitual presence of mind failed him. But for an instant only. 
Ere Bulwunt could repeat the blow, Maloosray liad leaped aside, 
and began to press his impetuous adversary very closely. FaziL,. in 
his turn, had attacked the Companion of Maloosray, and found him 
a wary swordsman; and the x^ace, confined as it was, afforded no 
for rapid movement; while tho light was diip and treacherous, 
^^ws V ere, however, rapidly exchanged. Tho quarrel could not 
continue long : for the shouts and cries of tho keeper of iho house, 
and of several of Maloo.sray’8 scouts, who wero unarmed, aroused 
tlie guard, who rushed to the spot with loud exclamations and 
drawn weapons. 

Tannajee felt in an instant that ho had no chance if they entered, 
and ho laiew that if taken his execittion would bo immediate and 


certain. Just, therefore, as tho dark figure of the'foremost of the 
guard was entering the shop behind Bulwunt, and by whose rapid 
tread and shouts he was somewhat thrown off his guard, Tannajeo 
gathered himself up for a desperate blow, and deliverbd it with an 
abusive imprecation. “ Onoo I failed,” he said—“ not now I ” As 
he stooke, the heavy weapon descended with all his great strength; 
Bi!^|%\nt tried to stop it, but it caught the edge, not tho face of tho 
shieldj and, though he partially succeeded, or ho had never breathed 
more, glancipg from the hard and polisbcd edge of tho shield, it 
lighted upon Bulwunt’s bare neck and shoulder, cutting down to 
the bone in,a ghastly manner. 
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Maloosraj saw With exaltation that the blood poored forth ill 
torrent, and, as Balwant staggered &,nd foil back, ho called to h^ 
companion to follow him, and both darted throngh the back apari^ 
meats into a conrt leading into a narrow street beyond, and as they 
passed they closed both the doors behind them. 

“Follow me!—a thonsand rupees for Tannajee Maloosray's 
head 1 “ cried Fazil to the guard; and though they pursued him for 
a short distance, all chance of capturing him was nopelcss in that 
murky darkness and heavy rain. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was no fear of Maloosray or lack of enterprise that caused the 
young Khan to desist from his pursuit; but finding that his retainer 
had not followed liim, nor, indeed, any of the guard—^tho fear 
Bulwunt might have been wounded occurred to him, or that he • 
been apprehended and detained. It was hopeless also to 
Maloosray, or to ascertain which way he and his companion 
proceeded, as they issued from tho door of the courtyard into the 
lane behind. Turning back then, after ho had run a few paces, by 
the way ho had come, and directed by the clamour inside the house, 
he passed rapidly tlirough the yard, and entered the room where the 
quarrel had taken place ; this he found filled with armed men, with 
several torch-bearers standing around what appeared to bo the dead 
body of his friend. 

Pajsil had obscryod Maloosray’s violent attack upon him, and 
Bulwunt retreated a step or two to avoid it; while at the same 
ho had advanced towards his own antagonist. The consequences of 
that blow, therefore, were not immediately seen by him. Now in¬ 
expressibly shocked and grieved by the result, Fazil heeded no one; 
but pressing his way through those assembled, somewhat roughly, 
he threw lumself on his knees beside Bulvmnt, who was quite in¬ 
sensible, and, laying aside his sword, strove to raise him up. He 
saw indeed with great grief that Bulwunt had received a very severe 
wound; and the pool of blood flowing from the cut, which had not 
been stanched, and his apparently lifeless condition, caused the most 
lively alarm. 

“ Will no one help mo ? ” cried Fazil, looking round, while 
endeavouring to stanch the blood which occasionally welled frof*® 
gaping wound, as Bulwunt breathed heavily. “ For the love oP^ 
and the Apostle lend me thy waist-band, good rir I ” he contint 
uddressing a respectable-looking man who had accompanied cA • 
soldiers, and ^who was, in fact, the petty officer over them j “ or bid 
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J^e one loose my waistcloth, else he tvIU perish. Alas, my true 

iend and brother! ” 

“ And who aro yon,” retnmed the man cdntemptnonsly, “ who, in 
cho dress of a Kafir Gosai, dares to taka the name of the holy Apostle? 
—on whom bo peace!—a thief or murderer, I warrant. How say 
you, brother! He may have done this himself, and now mingles 
with us to pretend grief and •avoid suspicion. Hero is some evil, 
depend upon it; seize him and bind him fast.” 

“Yes, my lords,” cried the keeper of the house, who now ventured 
forward, “ bind him fast. That is the fellow who did tbo murder. 
They quarrelled over their ganja; and though I did all 1 could to 
prevent them-” 

“ Peace! ” cried Fazll, accustomed only to command, and who conld 
ill brook the measures threatened ; for several men had closed abont 
him at their officer’s order, while another had kicked away bus swoi*d, 
which one of the men was picking up. “ Peace, I say; raise him. 
See, ho is badly wounded; have you no compassion ? Ho will 

^fl^Vhether ho dies or wliolher ho lives, one would think it was 
concern of thine, boy,” replied the man; “ and there is blood 
bn his Sword, too,” he added, as the man who had possessed him¬ 
self of it held it np to the light. “Seize him, brother, and bind' 
him fast; bo will Lave to answer for this in the morning. Who art 
thou, ill-bom ? ” 


As the leader of the party spoke, several of the soldiers had Uirown 
themselves upon Fazil, who still kneeled beside Bulwnnt, and, hold¬ 
ing him down, pulled the turban rudely from his head, and in an 
iy j^ int bound his arms with it so tightly behind his back that the 
"incauscd him immediate and exquisite pain. 

\ Who art thou, knave ” asked the man again perempforlly. 

“ Speak,” cried several of the men, shaking him rudeJ_y ; “ don’t 
you hear what his worship says to you ? Speak I ” 

“ It is useless for me now to say who I am,” replied Fazil looking 
round. “ Enough that I am one of yonr own faith, as yo will know 
when the morning breaksone who may bo able to punish you for 
rough uncivil usage, or rew'ard you if that poor fMlow is speedily 
aided. I care little what happens to myself; but if ye know of a 
physician near, or a skilful barber, I pray, good sir,” he continued, 
addressing himself to the officer, “ send for him, that a valuable life 
m 5 i'aj)e saved.” 

ho speech was received with a shont pf derision by most of the 
1 hut their leader was not unobservant, and ho saw at once, by 
L'^'^j^Wteanner and speech of Fazil, that he was no common person; 
m^^xainly notj what his attire proclaimed him to bo, a Gosai There 
was a chance that ho might be some one of rank in disguise. The 
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kooppr of the 1 iotis£ 5 liad declared him to be the man who had stmai 
down the nnfortnnate Biilwnnt; bnt, again, the consideration of hi^ 
return ^^o the spot, and his sincere grief at the poor fellow’s wound, ‘ 
went far to assure the officer that his prisoner had not done the deed, 
and tliat whoever did it had escaped. These thoughts rapidly oc¬ 
curring, caused the Duffodar to doubt whether rigour was needful. 
‘‘ Art thou a Gosai ? ” he asked again. “ Answer truly! ” 

“There is no God but God, and Mahomed is the Prophet of God,” 
exclaimed Pazil, repeating the creed, and, as rapidly as possible, in 
Arabic, the first part of the midnight prayer. “ No, good sir, I am 
no Gos.'ir, but a humble disciple of the Prophet, on whom be peace! ” 

“ Toba, Toba 1 now shame on me that I should have put a Mussul¬ 
man to disgrace,” exclaimed the Duffadar. “ Loose him, friends— 
wo will see to this; and run one of ye to the respectable Moer 
Hooscin, who lives in the alley yonder, and is a skilful doctor; and, 
if 1 mistako not, there is a clever barber, one Nunda, who lives near 
him, and who is accustomed to matters af this kind. Bid him brinr^ 
his needles to sew up tho wound. And, bark ye, no excuses fS 
either about the rain and lateness of tho night; this is tho Kii ^ 
basinoss, and a matter of life and death.” 

Then turning to Bulwuiit, who had been raised up while Fazil’s 
arms were being unbound, and who appeared sonsihlo, ho spoke 
cheerfully to him, biding him not to be afraid, for ho would bo well 
treated. 

‘‘ Water I ” gasped the poor fellow, looking dreamily about him 
and pointing to his mouth—“Water!” 

“ Here is a vessel full,” cried a boarded soldier, advancing; “ drink, 
frionch” 

“Hold,” said Fazil, “bo is a Hindu; he will not take it 
you. Where is the kullal ? Let him got some.” 

“ Here, great sir,” said tho man, advancing with a brass vessel 
full. “ Who is he ? May ho take water from mo ? ” 

“ He is a Mahratta,” replied Fazil. 

“Then there is no fear,” added tho kullal, and he knelt down 
and poured a little into Bulwunt’s moutli, who drank it eagerly, 
and, laying hold of the vessel itself, took a long draught, which 
seemed to revive him; while the kullal, untying the scarf about 
lus chin, wetted it with water and applied it to the wound; and, 
removing liis turban, also wetted his head. 

This treatment soon revived Bulwunt, who now sat up and 
I)assod his hand dreamily over his eyes, but did not speak. i 

“ Ho seems- recovering,” said the DufFadar to Fazil, who had 
pulled to one side and was held by two men, though his arms wCr© 
untied. “So far thou art fortunate, young sir; but, in,the naiho 
of the saints, why didst thou strike him down ? Waft^^s well ? 
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was but yesterday that the Kotwal swore on the Koran that ho 
onld have the right arm of the first brawler who should do 
:nrder: pity such fate should befall thee, young as thou art !• Are 
there not enough of the Shah’s enemies abroad to try thy weapons 
upon, without mixing in midnight brawls? But speak to thy 
friend, if friend he is. It may have been a hasty blow, deeply 
regretted.” * 

“Sir, you are under some extraordinary mistake,” said Fazil, 
who had several times tried to interrupt the speaker. “I am not 
tho man who did this. Ho! Bulwunt, Bulwuut!” he continued, 
“speak if you can, and fear not. I am here, and these nro friends.” 

“Meoh,” said the poor fellow very faintly, “I nm badly hurt. 1 
may die, Ai Narayun! Ai Bhugw^l—Water, Meali! I am faint 
and sick,”—and he fell back almost insensible. 


“ Loose my arms, good sir,” cried Fazil impatiently; “ T am no 
tliief to run away. If there be a Hindu among you, give him some 



Fazil’s first act on being released was to examine tho wound, 
which was severe, and required care. The sabre of Maloosray had 
cut deep into the neck, close to tho shoulder, and tho loss of blood 
had been very great. A little higher up and the wound must have 
been insianilv fatal. To wring out the scarf which the kullal had 


placed upon it, and replace it \wtted, was Fazil’s first care, and in 
^^ 'iho Duffadar and some of the men now lent a willing bQ'nd. 
cool M'ater was also brought by tho man who had been sent 
and Bulwunt Rao, having again drunk freely, sat up sup¬ 


ported by his young lord. 

“ Ask him now, Duffadar Saliib,” said Fazil, “ whether it was 1 


who wounded him, and, on his reply, give mo liberty or not as 


seems good to you. Speak, Bulwunt Rao, did I hurt you ?” 

'“Nowmay his tongue rot who says so,” replied tlie wounded man, 
looking wildly about him. “But thou art safe, ISfcah!—and did 
they escape ?” 


“Who ? ’ asked tho Duffaflar sharply. 

“ Tannajee Maloosray, the friend of Sivaji Bhdslay,” returned 
Bul^nt. “ People know of him, perhaps! ” 

“ T^innajce Maloosray ? Thou art draaming, friend,” said tho 
Dtl^Mar, with an incredulous smile. “ Tannajee dared no more 

ent& Beejapoor than—than-” 

‘"’Than yoy, good sir, dare go to him, I suppose,” said Fazil, 
ending the sentence. “Nevertheless, ho was here, and but for a 
mischance have been lying dead there.” | 
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Tannajee here! ” mnsed the DufFadar; “ this nmst, then, <* 
some deep plot, and the city is fall of plots. Sir,” he said to tli^ 
young Kdian, “the mention of that name, and all the cwnts 
have seen, cause many suspicions in my mind which I am not com¬ 
petent to dispose of; therefore, whoever thou art, release is impos¬ 
sible till the morning, when I must give an account of all matters 
to the Kdtwal, who hM cautioned the guards to be watchful against 
Mabratta parties and Moghul emissaries.” 

“Willingly,” re]>liod Fazd. “I could not leave him now, nor 
till his wound is dressed. As for myself, I am Fazil, the son of 
Afzool Khan, though I may not tell why I am disguised as an 
infidel, and why found in this place; suffice it to say it waa in tho 
Fling’s service.” 

“I^ow may I receive my lord’s pardon,” cried tho old man, pre¬ 
senting humbly the hilt of hia sword as an offering. “ Why did he 
uot tell me sooner, and this offence and presumption would have been 
spared ? Who among us docs not know tho valiant Afzool K'' 
and have not all hoard of his son Fazil Khan, the pillar 
state?” ho added to the men, who fell back, saluting tho young'| 
with Tniiigled curiosity and respect. 

“ Give mo some w^atcr,” said Fazil. “ This dress and appearance 
‘ are against me, Dnffadar,” ho continued, laughing; “and if 1 had 
told who I was when ye seized mo first, my arms might even have 
been bound a screw tighter perhaps. It does not signify now, for 
you only did your duty, as 1 can bear witness. Ah, the water is 
come—pour it over my hands, good fellow, and after tho paint has 
disappeared, some of yo may know me.” 

“ I know yon, my lord,” said a youth who pressed forwariJj^'' \ 
Fazil tamed again to the light from tho door where ho had**'^^, 
washing his face. Yes, father,” ho continued to tho Duffadar, “ tli,« 
is truly the bravo young Elhan—no doubt of that; ” and he stepped 
forward and touched Fazil’s feet. 

“ Too dangerous, too dangerous,” said the Duffadar, “ for ono 
like him. Yes, thou art right, Ashruf-—^now I know tho face too; 
but the disguise waa perfect; who could have guessed it? Too 
dangerous: and thon tho only eon of tho noble Khan! Ah, sir, 
had any evil befallen thee-” 

“ Ko matter if I had died,” cried Fazil, “it would have been in the 
Shah’s service; but here are the physician and barber, and my 
friend’s wound must bo dressed; and do one of ye see for that 
kullal, who knows more of Tannajee than any one else, '\khere 
is he?” 

While some of the men went to search for the kullal, the bafeer, 
having ti*immed the lamp and increased the light by several wi^s» 
nnfiistenod a leathern case containing razors and other instruments, 
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id B6l6cting two orooked iteedl«8 fitffed waxed silk tliread, put 
lem aside, wMle he washed the -koulnd'ideaa in a oarefol aild con- 
dent manner. A few stitches broaght l&ft' Ups of the ent togetiiter, 
which it was hcmnd up with fresh leaires of the neem tree, 
wldoh cooled the wound siid refreshed the ^tient. 

' AH this having been effected Balwuni Bad "teas oaiwfully tmsed 
ap and borne br several of tiie'znen^io thb ohdwree, or gaara«room, 
which was hard by, but at the opposite side of the tpuntev to that 
in which the Lallahad been lodgira* 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

Whxlb search was being mode for the kullpl, Fasirs thooghta 
reverted painfully to bis father and sister. He could not leave 
Bulwunt without exposing himself to farther suspicion’, hut he 
t at least send nows of his safety, and his application to the 
for a messenger was promptly acceded to. 

^^^i^urely, BIhan,’* was the prompt reply, “I could hardly refuse 
J.W going,yourself, if you asked; but it is better you stayed. 
Men’s tongues are bad, and I am only a humble man. Verily 1 will 
send my own son Asl^f, and he will do the errand carefully. Ho 
is gone—^that is, my son Ashruf—my -lord, to see the barber homo, 
and will be here directly. A brave youth, Q Khan, end with a 
large heart. Does my lord remember tbe Friday^s fight with ihe 
Moghuls in tbe plain Allapoor P Well, in that my boy did good 
and in killing one of the enemy got a sharp cut himself 
the arm, but he did not core for it; aUd was he not fighting on 
n «^ (vjrength of the King’s salt ? ” 

' "Indeed, I remember it well, Dnffadar,” returned Fasih ‘*for I 
was beaten down, and wellnigh killed myself, when this poor fiiend 
of mine here rescued me. How, Bnlwunt 1 was it not that day P” 
**Ay, Meah, that very day,” he said faintly; “the last battle 
Bnlwunt Boo will ever see in ifliy service. I am very faint, Meab. 
These filnus before my eyes seem to precede deailu 1 p^uy tbee 
leave me not here.” 

“Najl’, fear not,” replied Fasil; “the barber said there was no 
danger of life; Be of good hearty Bnlwunt—>no hopes ore cut; 
atid|^ngh there is much weakness from loss of bl<^, you will 
sooi%^ well.* Get to sleep, we shall not leave before daylight.” 

“JOo not fear, Heah. Death has no pAin or regret for me. Afy 
onl^nsh was to die in the service of your house. I am the last of 
mv^CHse, and have no one td monm fbr me like thee, Moeht: ^ 1 
for thee B it he the will of God; and but for thls» 4|S)iitSl( 
wotdd be welcmne.” 


M 
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“ Peace! do not'speak, friend,” returned Pazil; “ go to sleep, an^ 
thou wilt be strong ere morning. Does not the barber, I tell thee|[ 
say there is no danger ? so be comforted.” . 

” None perhaps of life, Heak; but ihis arm, which was all I haa‘ * 
to live for, it will never hold sword more, Meah—never, never!” 
tind he sobbed like a child. 

“ Pear not,” cried the DufEadar cheerily; ” I have worse wounds 
on me than that, Rao Sahib, and yet my arm can strike a blow for 
the Shah; so be comforted, and get to sleep.” 

Buiwunt sighed. “If I had only slain him,” he said, “and 
revenged the dead, then I could have died; or if tibis arm had gone 
for that, its best service in life would have been done. I shall never 
have such a chance again, Meah. Bnt the gods have need of him, 
fvnd he has the protection of D4vi. He and Sivaji Bh(5slay both 
have it, ns ye will see hereafter, Moah. Who can resist them r ” 
“This is the youth of whom I spake, Khan Sahib,” said the 
DufEadar; “ a brave boy—a brave boy he always was.” * 

And tmly there was much in the appearance of the youth ttiji 
roborato this. Au open, dare-devil, good-humoured countciii'J^ 
with bright merry eyes, which, as he spoke, seemed to close u^tS^. 
,two brij^t sparks o^y were visible; and a wide bow-shaped mouth, 
about which fun, and perhaps some mischief, played in perpetual 
smiles, conveyed an impression of recklessness of danger, as a lithe 
rapidity of movement did of extreme activity of body, and perhaps 
endurance. 

“A bravo youth, doubtless, DufTadar feahib,” said Fazil; “his eye 
speaks for him; a boy to be proud of. How sayst thou, lad ? Wilt 
thou do nu errand for the son of Afzool Khan ? ” ( 

“Ay will I,” replied the boy promptly, while he presentctfeji 
sword-hilt to the young Khan, os his father had done; “and gf 
too; and if my lord will pardon mo for saying it, I have long knoAvn 
him. Who does not know the brave son of a brave father ? Ali, 
Meah Sahib! if I had only been on a horso when Afzool Khan’s 
Paigah dashed into the Moghul’s that Friday, X would have struck a 
blow with you. I watched you as you rode by close to the standard- 
bearer. Then there was a fierce fight, and men said you were cut 
down. Ah! I was only on foot, for we are too poor to ride; and 
I was—little wonnded,” he added, drojroing his eyes modestly, 

“ and father led mo away. But for that, Moah Sahib, I would have 
been with you, even on foot.” ub 

“ Boldly .Bjpoken, and nvith a true heart, Ashruff” oxeh^med 
Fazil; “ and if you do this errand carefully and quickly for ni ’^ou 
shall ride ever after with me in my troop—that is, if your i^^er 
will permit it. Afzool Khan’s stables have enough \^ots68 to '/iijd 
one for youj Of that, however, more hereafter. Go now to tho 
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. juse, ask for Goolab the nurse j teU her I •am safe, but that 
Bulwuut Kao is mounded badly, and a palankeen must be sent 
for him with all speed, and my clothes and shawls put .into it. 
If my father be asleep, he is not to bo awakened, but my sister 
must know that I am safe. Now begone; here is my ring, 
which will pass you through the fort. Let us see how soon you 
will return.*' 

Come, Sh^kh Hoosein,*’ said the lad, addressing a young ttulti 
standing near; ^ we had better be two. Tie up thy waist-band 
tight, for we shall not di-aw breath till we reach the city gate. 
Come! ’* 


Both loosened their waist-scarfs, and retied them tighter, and after 
a few words of caution from tho Duffadar, they dashed down the 
street at full speed. 

As they left, several of tho men came in, leading tho kuUal by the 
end of his turban, with which his arms wore tightly tied down. 
B••^^^>lcaded, covered with mud, and bleeding slightly from his nose, 
v^e^ing an expression of fright and pain combined, Rama 
vef] ^ ifforeut-looking person to what he had appeared when 
^■*i^zil Khoii and Bui want entered his shop. His first impulse waste 
cast himself on the ground before Fazil, and lie at full length moan¬ 
ing. The men who were with him did not interfere. Tho act was 
a deprecation of anger which it would have been unmannerly to 
deny. 

“ Get np,” cried Fazil; “got up, knave and liar! Say, ^yas it 1 
who wounded that poor follow yonder ? ’* 

“ Pardon! pardon I Noble Jtfeah, pardon 1 Your slave will not 
tiU he has pardon,” cried tlie man abjectly. “It was all a 
■iJ^take; and bow could I know the son of Afzool Khan ? Pardon ’ 
and I will tell all I know.*’ 

\ “ If thou dost not, hound 1 thou wilt hang upon the highest branch 
,^f the Gornk Imlee to feed the crows before mom,” replied Fazil. 
“ Get up! If thou tellest the truth, I give thee kowl; if not—if 1 
detect one word of lie, nothing can save thee. Dost thou hear P 
Rise!” 


“ Get up, Kafir! ” cried the man who held the turban, giving it a 
jerk, which caused a corresponding exclamation of pain. “ llon’t 
you hear what my lord says to you ? He will give you pardon if 
you speak the truth. Get up, and tell him all. My lord, he con¬ 
tinued to Fazil, “ he knows much, and ho has some papers which one 
of tho fellows—Maloosray, he says—dropped as ho left tho house.> 
wanted them, but he said you would pardon him if he gave them 
USoiself. We fouud him hiding in the wood stack near his still, apd 
the fool must needs struggle and try to wrestle with one of our meiv 
and go got a fall; hut ho is not hurt.” 
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"Loose my aarms; noble Meah—^tell them to loose my arms. 
are swelling already, and 1 am sick with pain," said the knllaJ, 
rising. 

“ If my lord allows me, I will loose him. There! ” continned the 
soldier, on receiving Fozil’s sign in the affirmative; *‘see thou speak 
the tmth, 'else I will tie them tighter than ever, and they will not 
be loosened again while thou art alive.” 

"My lord, don’t threaten me, or I shall lose my senses,” said the 
knllal, thci liorrible vision of hanging, as he had seen many hang to 
the branches of that famous tree, coming vividly to his mind. " If 
there be a good Hindu among you, give me a onnk of water. Ah, 
my arms! my arms! ” he crie^ sitting down again, and sobbing as 
tbe rope was loosened. 

"Hero is water,” said one of the men, advancing with a brass 
vessel fall. “ I am a Rajpoot—drink.” 

The dranght refreshed him, and ho began his tale. It was in the 
main correct, and as we have already related it. “ Tannajce and his 
companions Lad been at liis shop only a few minntos Vjefero Fazil 
and Cnlwunt camo in. They had been very careful, and before they 
entered ihe house placed scouts to watch all the approaches. They 
spoke in low tones, and, beyond a few words im)w and then, he had 
'caught nothing of their conversation. All that ho could gather was, 
that Pahar Singh and a Gosai from Tooljapoor were expected, and 
they were so impatient for their arrival, that two of the men had by 


turps gone to see after them.” 

"Had they over been at your shop before ?” asked Fazil. 

" Yesterday one of the men was there twice to say the place would 
be wanted in the evening,”replied the kullal; “and he gave me 
rupees t o say I had neither spirits nor ganja; so I told every rae 
X had none, and no one stayed but you.” 

“ Ytm might have suspected they were after no good,” said tl^' 
DnffiuUir., " Wliy did you not give w'aming here ?” 

"Ah, air, I am a poor follow,” retnmed the man, “with a largo 
family; and if gentlemen sometimes like a private room to smoko, 
to play, or to talk in, am I to forbid them ? Would they not get it 
elsewhere ? ” ^ 

“True enough—thou art not to blame,” said Fazili “ftt the 
papem—what of them ? ” 

"After you were taken away, my lord,” replied the kullal, "I 
took the lamp inside towards the door, for I thought I saw “blood on 
the ground, which indeed ihere was; and ono of the two men who 
escaped mutt have' been wounded. 1 folle^ed the trace of blood>to 
the door of the yard, and there I found this little bag, noble sir; 
here it is.” ^ 

As ho spokj) he produced a small silken bag, apparently filled with 
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'tapers, from niidor his \iraistcloth, and handed it iSo Fazil. In it were 
.ereral letters, and bimdles of accounts -written in the Mahratta 
chameter. * 

“ I cannot read these, and they may he of importance; so we must 
wait, for this poor fellow of mine is asleep,** said Fazil. 

** No, Meah, I was dozing while yon spoke, and am easier now, for 
the bandage has cooled my wohnd. Papers P What papers P ** said 
Bnlwnnt, rising slightly, and supporting himself on his left arm. 
“ Give them to me.** 

There are some in Mahratta, which Tannajee, or one of his coni> 
panions, dropped in their flight. Can yon msdee out what they are, 
Bnlwnnt ? *’ asked Fazil. 

'-*1 will try, Meah; put the light here. Stay; open them separately. 
I forget that I have but one arm now,’* 

The papers were given to him one by one, and his eye glsnoed 
<iver several in snecession as of no importance; bnt one appeared to 
interest him greatly, and Fazil observed his eyes return to the com- 
r^)Gncemont after baring looked over it hastily, and his lips to move 
as if reading it word by word, while the expression of his fece 
changed to one of intense concern. 

“Yes, Meah, this is indeed important,” he said; “but no one 
must hoar it bnt thyself or thy father. Listen,” he continued; 
whispering; “ that is from the old Gosoi at Tooljapoor, about those 
letters the King has obtaindd. Those whom they concern are men¬ 
tioned in feigned names, and it will puzzle mo not a littlo to.unjler- 
stand their meaning fully ^ but we have a clue in what occurred at 
the temple, and I will unravel it when wo get home. Now my wes 
too weary. Stay, there may bo something from Sivaji, . . . No,” 
he, continued, after he had looked at them one by one, “ there are 
ij.one from him, but several from Yessjee, who is his friend. No, they 
are too wary to write letters; but no doubt there is much intrigue 
afoot, Meah—^much.” 

“Enough,"replied Fazil; “now go to sleep,Bulwunt, till daylight 
brings people from tbe bouse. I too will rest, if 1 can, after all this 
excitement, with your permission, Dufladar Sahib - -' ■** 

Bu^the old ^n bad lain do-wn on the floor whUe the papers were 
being examined, and was fast asleep; so also were tbe men of the 
except one sitting at the doorway as sentinel, the gurgle of 
wljLOse hooka mingled with an occasional snore from a sleeper on the 
flo(!^. Those about the kullal, who had been removed to a little 
distance, asked how he was to be disposed of. 

Take him to his house,” said Fazil, “ and keep him there till he 
wanted. Go with them, ]^ma,” he continned to the man, “and 
ready when I send for thee. 1 will answer to the Kdtwal for the 
night’s eirtnts.” 
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“ That is all I wanted,” he replied. “ My lord is very kind anj, 
merciful.” 

“ Not yet. I have much to ask and much to hear. If thon cans^. 
speak the truth, well for thee; if not, beware! ” 


CHAPTER XXVL * 

How slowly and wearily nightpasses when a sense of impending 
evil overpowers sleep, and renders every faculty sharply sensible 
to sounds and impressions otherwise of ordinary occurrence,—^when 
a thousand vague phantasies flit before the imagination hardly more 
definite than the kcenly-painfnl thoughts they awaken ! How diffi¬ 
cult thus to endure delay or uncertainty, and to account for causes 
of either, so as to gain consolation or assurance to one’s self, far less 
to impart comfort to others whose fears and apprehensions are per-t 
haps greater than our own. ^ 

Thus heavily was hour after hour counted hy Afzool Khan and 
his fair daughter in the apartment we have already described. The 
Khan bnsied himself, or seemed to do so, with a pile of Persian 
'papers, on some of which, from time to titHfB, ho made notes ; but it. 
was easy for his daughter to see that his eye often follow'ed vacantly 
the lines of the writing, and that his thoughts wandered far from 
the subjects before him. 

The Khan’s wife, Imrlce, had come, and been dismissed with an 
injunction not to interrupt him, and that he should bo late. 2Iyna 
did not disturb her father, and found a partial occupation in sojjjf. I 
embroidery, which helped to dispel for a time her fears for hev^ 
brother; gradually, however, as the night wore on, it was easy fqr'* 
her to see that her father’s anxiety increased. It was true that 
Faril’s return was not expected till after midnight; but that, under 
the thought of his perilous errand, brought uo consolation with it, 
and she sat watching the expression of her father’s countenance, 
yet not so as to be observed, and withdrawing her eyes when he 
looked up. A few careless words fell from time to tinie from both, 
and a few entreaties by the Kban to his daughter that she would 
take rest, were met by requests that she might be allowed to share 
his watch, for‘that she had promised her brother to await his return. 

Thus midnight came, and with it sleep to the yonng girl, that 
would not be denied. She had folded her scarf about her person, 
and lay down where she was; and her father now watched his 
sleeping child, almost wondering at her beauty, as the light fell upon 
her, and projected a shadow from the long eyelashes iipon hw soft 
downy cheek.| SO| with the image of the dead before him'^for he 
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emembered bor mother even such an one as‘her child—Afzool 
Shan's thoughts wandered far hack into the past,—^£ar back to the 
time when, with life before him and easy competence, the seprant o£ 
a noble and united kingdom, the future had not concerned him,, 
save only to wish that the happiness he possessed might endure. 

But that blight future was long pa^ llhe present* was dark, 
uncertain, menacing. Had Ihere been any one to listen, the bitter 
sob of the old Khan—a sob of exquisite pain as his thoughts alter¬ 
nated between the happy past and a gloomy future—^might have 
been beard,—such pain os those alone can know whose afEeotions 
and momories of the past arise most vividly to augment an^ new 
suffering that may be present. The years of happiness m his 
homo, which might have been his lot had his wife been spared to 
him, rose to the mind of Afzool Khan as a sadmockexy ; for though 
the grave had loug held her whose fair form seemed renewed before 
him, it appeared almost as if she wero again present to him in all 
her beauty. 

^ Thou art a fair blossom. May God love thee! May tlio holy 
saints keep thoc ! May thy mother watch thee, my child ! ” mur¬ 
mured the Khan, as ho bent over bis sleeping daughter. “ Even 
such was thy mother in those firat days, as guileless and as boantiful. 
Nay, thou art but tbo^opy, Zyna. And laad shro but lived to seo 
thee and thy brother as ye are it would have been well. Yet why 
not well as it is ? ” he resumed after a. pause; “ surely Fato is good 
whatever it be. If my heart warns me of coming ill—uay, jf he too 
be gone from me, wcU; Tio is with her, and the old man wiU’soori 
follow, and there will be peace, peace, peace! Yet I would live 
f-tall a little for thee, my child—only for thee ! else the first shot or 
l^en sword-cut were welcome to Afzool Khan.” 

So he thought and watched, and at times gently faunod his child 
with the papers in his hand that her sleep might be the lighter, and 
again resumed his occupation of reading, idl was silent^ but the 
night wind sighed mournfully through the open trelliswork of the 
window, and seemed rising; and as he listened, there were muitcr- 
ings of a coming storm. 

Opening one of the small casements, he looked out. I'ho city 
was dark beneath him, and still i even the dogs seemed to liave 
gone to sleep. Far distant, the wailing howls of a pack of jackate 
came upon ear fitfully, and again ceased as the sound was blown 
ai^uy by the wind. Over the face of the sky the wild dark clouds 
were now hurling ragidly along, di8cV>sing here and there a staj^, 
which was again as instantly hidden. In the west, the horizon was 
Iblaok and threatening, and the edges of a heavy bank of clotui, now 
fut rising* pile over pile, wore illumined like burnished ifilver, as 
lightning flashed rapidly through them, lighting ^p the cify, and 
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tlie bold domes and tall minarets of the mosques and mansoletim. 
with a sioldf glare for an instant, to disappear as rapidljas 
thought. Ono of the nightostorms of the season was evideniil]^ 
approa^ing, and the cool fresh wind was grateful to the Khan, as 
lie leaned forth and looked into the void of darkness abstractedly. 

The papers he bad been perusing had been the subject of commlt- 
ation that day at the court between^ the King, his Seeretaxy, and 
himself. They were reports from the governor^ of the west and 
north-west provinces—a conntiy which Afzool Khan had governed 
some years t)efor6, and knew perfectly—^and related to a growing 
disaffection and a rising spirit among tho people of the mountain 
valleys, which could not be acepunted for save by the intrigues and 
machinations of Sivaji Bhoslay and his adherents. Sivaji, as a 
restless youth, had before risen in potty insurrection, and had 
resisted small forces sent against him, but had renewed his fidelity 
to tho State, and had been pardoned. Notwithstanding, however, 
he was believed to bo active in evil designs ; and report assigned to 
him constant commnnication and intrigue with the Moghul emperoi> 
Anrungzoob, as woll as endeavours, on his own account, to excite 
the people. 

Afzool Khan was no indifferent spectator of these events. He 
was one of those who, with others of his rank, had received profuse 
promises from the Emperor during his first invasion of the king¬ 
dom ; and though Aurungyeeb’s intentions had not been finally 
declared, yet Afzool Khan knew that if he favoured his cause, even 
secx^tly, for the present, he was certain hereafter, should the 
Emperor prevail, of high rank and rewards far beyond those which 
he now possessed, and also that tho weight and influence of a « 
men like himself would at once turn the scale against BeejapoOT, 
which already trembled in the balance. ^ 

Tho Moghul party, he well knew, was strong in the city. Many 
who had been disappointed of court influence almost openly pro¬ 
fessed it : they had nothing to lose and everytbiug to hope for. 
But there were others-—li^ the prime-miniBter, Khan Mahoifled, 
for instance—^who, in the enjoyment of large estates, high com¬ 
mands, and immense wealth, still desired more ; nay, even the 
partition of the kingdom, that they might hold what they possessed 
os independent princes. 

Again, Aurungzeeb’s zeal for the cause of his faith was a well- 
known dement of his character. He was a strict Soonnee, who held 
the heretical belief of the ,Sheeas in heredito^ hatred ; and the 
eight of the noble domes of the mosques at Beejapoor filled 
with a fervour of Ugotry oven stronger than the lust of territorW 
dominion, to snbvert the royal house which held thc^e detested 
tenets. 
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Afzool Khan was ajao an orthodox Soonnee. * He looked wltk 
nomination upon the Sheea ceremonies *at the great mosque. He 
,;pu3d not join in prayer there, nor could he enter save VTiJih the 
certaiz^ ot being oiffended and insulted by the religious ceremonies 
of his King. It was equally certain that the doctrines he professed 
belonged to a strong party in the city, who on all possible ^occasions 
urged amalgamation of the country with the em^e of Delhi, in 
CErder to insure the supremacy of their own creed, x et ho was true. 

lake him, the minister Khan Mahomed had been &.ith:M through 
many temptations ; but of late, thm^h he still preserved a fair and 
honest appearance with the young King, rumour had become busy 
with Ids name, and, intimate as was their friendship, the old Khanu 
trust in him was much shaken under an accumulated moss of 
suspicion, though, as yet, nothing definite had transpired. Hitherto 
also the minister’s apparently unflinching adherence to what was 
feared to be a falling dynasty, and to a government which, under 
‘foreign invasion, and internal disunion and distraction, had become 
<iweakened, had retained Afzool Khan’s respect and affection; for 
SJEod, combined with Khan Mahomed’s professed devotion to the 
young King, ‘'jho, with excellent dispositions and a fair promise of 
ability, was ye^ without experionoe, formed a strong bond of union 
between them. 

Private friendship, and the free intercourse of camps and battle¬ 
fields, had existed for many years; and as their children grew up 
together, and the beauty of Zyna became notorious, the minister^ 
son, whom we have already mentioned, pressed upon his father, 
very importunately, the necessity of formally asking her in marriage. 
Hut under his own secret hopes of the eventual ascendancy of the 
.^ghuls, and his convictions that the obstinate fidelity of Afzool 
' would sooner or later lead to a serious breach hotwoen them, 

the minister had as yet refrained from taking any steps in the 
matter; and on his own part Afzool Khan had been equally guarded. 

The events of the night, however, would disclose the real tendeniy 
of the Wuzoer’s conduct; and the thought that there were ground 
of more than ordinaiy suspicion, could not fail to increase the feeling 
that he was actually guilty, which for soiqe time past had lain at 
Afzool Khan’s heart. He had fancied, too, a growing coldness on 
the part of the Wuzeer towards him, unlike the spirit of their former 
free and unrestrained intercourse; and he could not fail to observe, 
in visits to his court, that men to whom rumour attached the 
same suspiciems as to the Wuzeer, were preferred as counsellors to 
hiii^jaelf. 

this, however, had as yet produced no personal disagreement: 
it 'ivas only mistrust, arising fr<^ suspicion on both sides ; but the 
Wuzeer well Imew thut, if his designs were discovered ^or certain in 
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tmy degree, he should Aizool Khan a powerful and hitt^ 

enemy, whose fiery temper and habit of prompt action would ma* 
bim a'far more dangerous enemy than the young King hindself. N 
one, also, knew better than the Wuzeer the temptations to which 
Afzool Khnn had been exposed, and through wMch he had come 
as yet unsullied. He knew that m the Moghul army many ties of 
clanship and acquaintance existed for the Afghan, which the service 
of Beejappor did not afford, and that the Emperor, desiring to gain, 
one so faithful, hraye, and skilled in the field, who was also a Soon- 
nee, had oficred rank, titles, and estates, with his personal friendship 
and confidence, as yet in vain. 

There had been times when Afzool Khan, wearied by petty slight.«, 
uncertain as to the future existence of Beejapoor as a kingdom, and 
comparing the wide field of honour in tho imperial service with the 
narrow circle of Beejapoor, had felt tempted to accept these offci*s. 
But the thought had been as often repelled, and had led to a moro 
steadfast and more healthy attachment to the young King; ancl 
when Ali Adil Shah, who had but recently succeeded his fath(J 
Mahmood, displayed the possession of vigour and manly thouglxt| 
and his disposition and talent appeared really equal to tho main¬ 
tenance of his dignity,—Afzool Khan’s fidelity was no longer doubt¬ 
ful, and his openly-evinced confidence in his King had rallied the 
wavering attachment of many. 

A more than ordinary proof of this had been that day given by 
tho King in public Durbar. Tho Wuzeer was then absent from 
Beejapoor on service, watching the frontier, with a force to oppose 
Moghul incursions; and the King* had, as an unusual act, invited 
Afzool Khan into his private chamber, to discuss the contents of ."jiiy 
letters of which we have already seen the Khan in possession. Th^ 
wore many, and on many subjects; and the King’s trust in the ol<i, 
noble could not have been more heartily evinced than by perznitting 
him to take them home for perusal alone. 

They were a tangled skein of intrigue, alarm, and disaffection, of 
exaggerated rumour and detail of actu^ occurrences, which were 
not without sigmfication in the ag^egate. If, in reliance on the 
gradually increasing ability of tho Emg, Afzool Kbq,n had no longer 
hesitated, but, with the sincerity of an open and faithful heart, 
showed tiiat he for one no longer doubted, and that his allegiance 
would he true—others as high in rank, and holding equal or greater 
territorial possessions, were not so; and, as we have already stated, 
there was much disaffection, not only in the city, bnt in the army, 
and also in the provinces. ^ 

So long as the Moghuls had heleagnred Beejapoor, men of all par¬ 
ties, and, we may add, creeds also, had united in the •common bond 
lOf self-preservation; well knowing the plunder and devastation 
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liich would ensue if the city were taken by storJn or in the course 

L actual war. This also had been foreseen by the Emperor; and hia 

tdvicea from the traitors within, at the head of whom was the 
Wiizeer, led him to the conclusion that nothing was to be gained by 
open force at present. Enough that the seed of disaffection had 
been sown, which he trusted would, in a comparatively short period, 
bear the fruit he desired. On these considerations, Auningzeeb hail 
raised the siege, and lay at a distance in seeming inaction; neverthe¬ 
less watching the course of events not only with eagerness, but witli 
astute foresight and untiring intrigue. Emissaries were busy in the 
city, and among the wav'ering and discontented gained many con¬ 
verts. Money, promises and assurances of protection wore freely 
lavished, not only among the courtiers, but among the frontier chief¬ 
tains, powerful tributaries, feudatories, and zemindars, who possessed 
influence over the people, and wherever else it was possible, Villago 
authorities were also canvtissed; hereditary rights and immunities 
guaranteed, with confirmation of former grants from the Beoiapooi* 
orinces. 

‘^All such were openly encouraged to revolt, to withhold payment 
of revenue, and to harass tlio government of the State by every 
means in their power. During the confusion attendant upon the 
Moghul invasion, many districts had been wrested from the State* 
which could not bo regained except at great cost and by the employ¬ 
ment of separate forces, which weakened the general efficiency of 
the army. In some instances, those who had recovered and held 
such districts, had themselves retained possession of them, fortifying 
the village ghurrees or castlesi- occupying and repairing hill-forts, 
linger pretence of assisting the King’s cause, but in reality to 
strengthen their own. positions. Of such, was the Mahratta prince, 
Si'^ji Bhbslay. 

The letters which Afzool Khan was perusing were of the tenor 
consequent upon such events. They were chiefly from governors of 
provinces, forwarding reports from their subordinates to make their 
own views more intelligible. Most applied for tbe assistance of 
fresh troops, permission to raise local levies, and funds to pay them; 
while they gave accounts of opposition and imperiiu mtrigue, which 
were only too certain and progressive. Others detailed plots and 
rumours, or preparations for revolt which should be checked. 

^rotunf Beejapoor itself there was perhaps no apprehension; but 
everywhere at a distance the same confusion existed, and it seemed 
to Aizool Khan as though it were impossible to provide against tho- 
sp^-ead of growing disaffoction which, if he had before only partially , 
glased, was here developed in all its hideous and most perplexing ' 
djl^caiL liett^r after letter was thus read and thrown aside, till, weary 
of the subject, and sick at heart with apprehension, pnable also to ' 
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deterraine upon any definite course of state policy, he had put asi 
the corrcBpondencu, and was reviewing the detail in his own mind 
he looked out on the city from the window. 

The question to bo determined in particular was as regarded the** 
condition of the country to the west and north-west, which hereto¬ 
fore had given no cause for alarm. When Afzool Khan himself had 
governed it, he found the people, if ruder in manner than those 
nearer the capital, yet peaceable and industrions farmers; and be¬ 
yond checking local feuds, there was little need ‘for exertion or 
apprehension of any kind. Now the governor wrote of large assem¬ 
blages of armed men, of habitual indifference to the authority of the 
officers of the State, and of the growing influence of Sivaji Bhfislay, 
before which he felt it next to impossible to maintain his own posi¬ 
tion or collect the revenue, much loss to bring him to subjection. 

The latest letters, too, described emissaries from the imperial 
camp having been traced in disguise to 'Sivaji’s strongholds among^ 
the mountains, and an increasing belief among the people that 
was destined to become a great prince for the subversion t>f a\ 
Mahomedans; while it was very evident that, by some seci*et means'!^ 
they were being organized either to revolt for Sivaji himself, or in ^ 
the cause of the Emperor. 

The writer was a personal friend of Afzool Khan’s—one whom he 
had no reason to believe would write either from fear or from an in¬ 
correct view of existing circumstances; and on this account his 
recent letters had not only become more important, but in a higher 
degree more interesting. He had force's at his disposal sufficient to 
repress any outbreak, but his knowledge of the people and the^ 
country, and the use they might bo put to by the Emperor !ig;*JnSi 
the State at any critical moment, had confirmed apprehensions iinclcil^ 
which he had written, temperately but firmly, to the King, not to 
neglect or underrate those signs of the times; and to seek among the 
■counsellors and nobles at Beejapoor such advice in respect to the pre¬ 
vention of local disaffection as might be practicable. 

** If Fazil is right,” murmured the Khan to himself, as he re¬ 
volved these questions in his mind, “ we may obtain confirmation of 
the designs of tho Mahrattas and the Emperor, wliich will assist the 
comprehension of these letters. But it is strange that they have any 
common cause, or that such discordant element should unite, even 
with the hope of mutual assistance.” ^ 

A low cry from his daughter aroused him from his reverie^ ‘ As 
ho drew himself within the lattice, Zyna had raised herself, and waa 
looking about scared and half awake. Fazil! ” she said, j* O 
father, 1 dreamed I saw him laying before me, looking as thongn he 
were dead, and then he seemed to change to yon; and { was terrified 
iwid Rcreame^ out,” 
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•* Be calm, Zyna,” he replied, Bapporting her tenderly; “ thou hast 
in much excited, and needest rest, and no wonder that an evil 
-earn came to thee. Fear not; he is sate, and 1 am beside thee.’* 
“Safe, father P then he is returned, and 1 have been sleeping 
carelessly.” 

“ No, daughter, he is not come yet. He has most likely taken 
refuM from the storm, which was severe.” 

“In my dream I heard the thunder, father, but it seemed as 
though it were cannon. I marvel that I slept through all,” 

“ And soundly too, Zyna; but look, the morning will be fair for 
their return,” and he opened the casement. 

The black pal) of clouds which had hung over the city had passed 
away, and the wind had fallen, except a cool gentle breeae which 
blow freshly in at the window, and rustled among the foliage of ihe 
garden. Hero and there the silence was broken by a gentle and 
distant murmnr in the city, for, early as it was, some woro already 

/ will watch now, father,” said Zyna; “snrely you have not 
‘"l^lept at all. I am quite rested, and will wait for Fazil.” 

“ It is near the third watch of the night, Zyna; thou art not 
afraid to be alone if I sleep P If Fazil come not before dawn, I will 
monnt tbo Paigah, and wo will soon bring him to thee; but I have 
no fear now, and say this only to content theo. I will try and rest 
my head for a while, daughter; for it is weary, and these papers 
have caused me much thought.” So saying, he lay down on the 
div'^n where he had been sitting, covered his face with a shaw'l 
which Zyna gently cast over him, and at once fell into a deep 
lumber. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Zyna sat beside her father, trimming the lamp as it needed, wonder¬ 
ing much at Fazil’s strange absence, and occasiona^y taking up one 
of the papers with which her father bad been occupied, and reding 
it vacantly, Zyna coula read, which was unusual in girls of her ago 
<^nd class: and, originally of a studious character, she bad learned 
mgh Persian with her brother from their old teacher, a snperan- 
^ secretary, to be of use both to her father and brother; more 
.cially to her father in his confidential correspondence. Appar- 
ly she found nothing to interest her very much, for she laid down 
or after letter after reading the superscription, and looked otit 
jurough the ^lattice impatiently, as it were, for the coming dawn^ 
The bright morning star now appeared above the topp of the trees. 
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and a glow overspread tho wiiole east—^the false dawn; whiclXy wn 
it as yet gave no definite form to the surrounding objects, yet 
lioved the extreme darkness of the niglit. As Zpia sat, she fancii. i 
she heard a sound of voices at the gate, but it died away. It coulJ 
not be her brother;' he would have been admitted at once. Again, 
as she listened, and the silence seemed painful, the murmur wai 
renewed, and she started up. 

“ It is he—Pazil is come! ” she cried eagerly to her father, 
awaking him. “ 0, father, go to meet him; would I could go my¬ 
self!” 

Afzool Khan listened from the window, and Zyna could see thal 
the expression of his face increased in gladness, and the revulsion 
in her own heart caused agitation which she could not restrain. 

“ Ho is not come,” said her father; “it may he some messenger. 
God grant there may be no evil tidings ! Be calm, my child; I wili 
go below and ascertain, and will return or send word about him.j ” 

Hurrying down to the gate, he found the sentinel in altc^ r 
with tho lad wo have before mentioned. It was evident that tt.'l' 
had been there some time, and tho sentinel, being informed that nT 
young lord was safe, had no idea of wakening any one before the 
usual hour of morning prayer. As Afzool Khan approached the gate 
, .'done, he heard the lad’s eaniest prayer for aid answered by a dogged 
refusal. 

“Begone! ” said tho man through tho -wicket; “thy tale may be 
true enough, and the Sahib Zadah * may be whore ho is; but, look 
yon, the groat Kbaii Sabib is fast asleep, and cannot be awakened. 
JBverybody is asleep; there is no wpman here to send to him in the 
zenana. Begone therefore, or lay down at the gate. When morm 
ing prayer is over, thou shalt have speech of the Khan. Till 
broad daylight, I draw no bolt. If thou wilt not go, at least sit 
quiet, for there are gentleman in the guaid-room hero who might 
treat thee roughly if disturbed in their sleep.” 

The hoy -was turning away sadly, when the voice of Afzool Khan 
was heard calling from the inner court, as he unfastened the door 
leading to the larger one. 

“ Whoso is that voice ?—^who speaks without ?—why is he not 
admitted ? ” he asked. * 

“My lord,” replied the maa\on duty, “the Sahib Zadah is not 
here, but there is a boy who says he knows of him.” 

“Was it well, Yousiif, to turn Itim away?” asked Afzool KKnn 
“ Suppose my son had hod need of us.” ^ 

“ Nay; but my lord slept, and the Sahib Zadah -was ,Bol- 

%vunt Rao only is wounded—and there were no women to send— 
and I did but tell him to wait,” stammered the man. ' 

• "^0 respcotfol title of a son—^literally, "lord’s 30a.** 
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^ So matter—where is the boy P Open the wicket,” said Aiscool 
lan impatieiitly. 

j ** He does not consider who may be behind it,” said the soldier, as 
unfastened the ponderous iron bars and unlocked the padlock of 
the wickets, “ and that this may be but a device to attack the gate. 
Hut he will always be headstrong.” 

I am here, Ehodawup<^” said the lad, from without, and squeesing 
himself through the opeuiug between the wicket-door and the chain 
which fastened it. “ Behold I am now before yon, valiant sir,” ho 
Rftld to the sentinel, “ whom you took to be a thief; but I would 
have speech of the noble Afzool Khan himself, if it be possible to 
have him aroused.” 

** I am he,” returned the old Khan, stepping forward. ** Speok 
on, if what there is to be told may be said before these men; ” for 
several liad now arisen, saluted their master, and wore standing by 
him. 

I The boy touched the old Khan’s feet reverently. “ Pear not, noble 
y,” he said hastily, “ for the Sahib Zadah is safe. He mot with no 
though he was in danger.” 

“ Ul-htimd-jil-illa!—Praise be to God,” broke from the old man 
fervently, and was heartily re-ochoed by all around; for men were 
arriving every moment from the different portions of the court, and 
cTOwduig round to hear the news. “ Ul-liumd-ul-illa! 0 holy Gco- 

soo Uuraz! ” * he continued, looking up, “ I vow fatohaa to thy tomb, 
and a new covering shall it have of the costliest cloth-of-goli . But 
go on, boy, and fear not. Is there aught for my private ear ? ” 

Kothing, my lord—nothing, .There was a fray, and Meali Sahib’s 
^fcter tdant or friend was badly wounded. I want a palankeen for 
that is all.” 

Lud my son^—^why did he not come with thee P And who art 
thou?” asked the Khan. 

“ They call me Ashruf, and I am the son of Peer IMahomcd Duffa- 
dar, and Meah Sahib could not como, because,” added the lad, drox)- 

ping his head, “ ho was my father’s prisoner—^and-” 

“By the Prophet, but this is too much!” exclaimqjl the fieiy old 
Khan. “ Who art thou, ^knavo, that dares to say the son of Afzool 
Khan is a prisoner to any one P” 

“May I be yonr sacrifice, O Khan,” retnmed the boy, notliing 
daunted, though the Khan’s angry sx»eech was ro-et‘hoed by all 
gathered aronnd him. “ May I be your sacrifice, there is no harm 
Tiiean'fc to your noble son, whom we all Igaow and honour. He it 
j who in my hearing declared that, in prder to save my father, 

* fSumit Syvid Oeesoo Dtaraz — "Prince of the Long Locks ” —the name of a 
brated Mahqniedaii saint, whose tomb at Gnlburgoli is esteemed the most 
holy, as the saint is the greatest teronrito of all, perhaps, in the /)ekha]i. 
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he wonld a4}toiid the K6t'wail’s eourt; for it was but yesterday 
tho K6twal swore he would have the right hand of the brawi 
takeiif cut of!, and hung up in. the chowke,* and that he worn j 
degrade the first officer who failed to apprehend those concerned in* 
any riot. Bo not angry, therefore, noble air, for my father explained 
all this, and your son goes of bia own freewill My father could not 
help it, you know, my lord,” added'the boy, apologetically, “for a 
man had >)o(m wounded, and there was blood on your son’s sword.” 

“ Ay! Jehandar Beg is likely to be a man of his word, too,” said 
the Khan to those about him, “and force will do no good. But it 
were as well that my son should be attended, I think. What say 
you, gentlemen? So be ready some twenty of you, and call up the 
spearmen; the palankeen and bearers, too, for Bulwunt Rao. W© 
could ill spare him, poor fellow, from among us.” 

“ Nothing could have happened if Meah had taken some of us 
with him,” cried several of the men at once. “ We all wanted to, 
go,” added Bahecm Khan, “ but he bade us mind our own bxismeBs| 
and took Bulwunt Rao with him; and see what has come of gunjil 
smoking.” 

“ And Afeah might have been wounded or killed,” added several. 

“ My friends, there was need to do it,” answered Afzool Khan; 
“ a secret service for the King cannot have too few witnesses. As 
to his life, or mine, or that of any of yoa, do wo not eat the salt of 
tho King, and should our lives be grudged ? Peace, then, and 
hasten to get ready: the mom is fast breaking, and by daylight we 
should be in the saddle. Keep the bdy; he must accompany us.” 
So saying, he turned back into the private court in order to seek hiej 
daughter, who had followed him. Goolab had been beforehand witM 
her, and had communicated the news in her ow?l way, with man^ 
marvellous additions, while the Khan was giving his orders to tho 
men. Now, therefore, on hearing her father’s brief confirmation of 
Fazil’s safety, all past anxiety was at once forgotten, and, with 
glistening eyes and a thankful heart, she clung to him as they 
entered the small court of the zenana apartments together. 

By this time, too, Zyna’s second mother, who as yet has been 
barely mentioned, had been aroused from her sleep by the prevail¬ 
ing bustle; and os she habitually indulged in long rests, and disliked 
early hours most particularly, she met the Khan and Zyna in a mood 
of very ouerhlous charter, which arose poi-tly from having been 
robbed of a largo portion of sleep, and partly from having heard 
Geolab’a exaggerated report of Fazil’a danger. Now, the good lady 
had not even Imown of his going out, nor, as her lord had requested 
not to be disturbed, of the manner in which the weary night had 
passed. 

* Kuket'plaoe. 
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** Blessed be the holy saints that he is safe I** was the exclamatioii 
if Zyn% as she threw herself upon the lady’s neck ; “ there will be 
iio delay now, and my father will bring him to ns, 0 mother, are 
you not thankful 

“ It was well done of thee, Khan,” cried the lady ironically, dis¬ 
engaging herself from Zyna, and >iot Itoediug her words, ” to send 
that poor boy out in such a* night i\a the last has been. Such 
thunder and lightning! Naked, too, 1 hear—to run the chance of 
cold and wounds. Ugh ! and thou sayost thou hast a father’s love 
for him? Toba! toba! I swear to thee, luid he been my son, he 
should never stir out without my jiermissioiu I would take care of 
that. Ho should not go hence, K^han Sahib, until I knew that the 
jdanets were propitious—a thing—Alla defend us !—that some 
people care as little about as—as . . . and then to think what a 
tempting of destiny it was to send the boy from home without ask¬ 
ing or caring for the positions of the stars, or finding out whether 
there was not an adverse planet in a threatening house. As it is, 
lye hear that Fazil is wounded—that is, he might have lieen; and 
^Timt ihilwimt Kao has had his head cut off—that is, nearly, for ho 
^has a horrible cut in his nock, and his head is hanging all on one 
Hide; and,” she continued, "wiping her eyes with the end of her 
scarf, and in a whimpering tone, “ nil this comes of not asking me. 

What am I in the house but less than a dog? 0 Khan-” 

“ Peace, Liirlee!” returned Afzool Khan tartly, “What cinss 
words are those so early in the morning P Enough for the’e that 
the boy is safe, and' that wo have subject for thankfulness in his 
^escape from danger, ■>and not bf sorrow. Peace! is it thus Alla 
wi^ld see thee after His mercy ? Fazil will be here presently, and 
J^^tell thee perhaps as much as I know.” 

*^Ay, perhaps !” retorted Lnrlee. “ I, who am less than a cat in 
the house, and as gentle as a sheep, am thus treated! O Khan ! 
shame upon thee that T know everj^hing only when it is stale, and 
comes to me through the bazar ! Are not all your goings and 
comings hidden from me ? and now I hear you and Zyna sat Up all 
night together; and 1 was told you were not to be iitterrupted, and 
had to eat my dinner by myself, and to get to sleep as best I might. 

0 Khan ! am I less than nobody ? I who am of the family of-” 

“ Thou wouldst only have been aniious and fretful, Lurlee,” re¬ 
turned the Khan soothingly. “ The planets would have troubled 
thee., We meant only well in not telling thee. It was an urgent 
mat^r, and we could not wait for the astPologer to read the table*' 
for ms, or tell us wbat star was in the ascendant. Go, see after some 
In^kfast, or whatever can be got for Fazil; we may bo detained, 
^ anG I'll warragit he is hungiy enough already. We cannot wait for 
lucky hours sometimes, but must take what Alla sendees,” 
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“ I will not go,' 
she cried, angrily 


go, Xhau. I will not be put off with empty word^jr t 
rily; “ and if you do not choose to read the staai^^ 


eyes r JbiaFe 1 not reaa you many a warning, wmcn, naa it oeen 
heeded, would have saved much trouble—much! When Fazil went 
forth to battle, did I not warn you not to let him depart ? and did 
he not come home wounded and senseless ? And when I told you 
one day, when one of the horses died, that something bad must 
befall us because of the evil aspect of the stars, X was only laughed 
at. Is this true or false ? And yesterday, if I had but been asked 
beforehand, could I not have told all that was going to happen? 
Behold !” and the lady drew from her bodice a table regularly con¬ 
structed to aid her astrological predictions and researches—“ behold! 
were not Saturn and the Moon in conjunction P Is not that bad 
enough ? and cannot you see that is the reason why Bulwunt Rao, 
poor fellow, has had his head cut off ?*’ ^ 

“Peace, Inirlee!” again cried the EThan, to whom his wife’jl^ 
astrological wisdom had long proved a serious annoyance. “ If «.! 
the planets in the sky had come together for good or evil, Fazil» 
must have gone last night, for it was an errand of life or death. 
JIow all is safely over, go and prepare some sheemee for distribution, 

and be thankful for what is, rather than anxious about tbe stars-” 

“ Toba, toba!” exclaimed the lady, interrupting him ; “ for shame, 
for shame! O Khan, to blaspheme the stars ! May yonr sin be 
forgiven I” 

. “ Nay, mother, hut he did not blaspheme,” urged the gentle volo^ 
of Zyna. “ He did but mean that Fazil was safe everywhere; fojfl 
thou knowest, dear mother, that he is in the hands of idla, and tlufl 
the blessed Alla is above all.” u 


“ He is not above the stars,” retorted the lady angrily, and over¬ 
anxious to establish tbe truth of her favourite superstition—“ that 

is, He—I mean—He is above them; but then-” 

“ Ah, Tjurlee; better leave them alone,” cried the Khan, laugh¬ 
ing. “Art thou not sinking deep into the mire of thine own 
conceit, lady ? Well, thou art welcome to them if they will teach 
thee not to he wilful, and not to do thine own desire, which is ever » 
ill controlled and variable; and as to their being higher than Him 
who made them-—why, I have no more to say.” 

“ I said no such thing,” retorted the lady doggedly; “ bnt it is 
ever ttms. Take core, Khan, of wilful disregard of warnings.” 

“Another time, perhaps, wife. Now we cannot delay, fox-the 
K6twal has got hold of Fazil, and that is worse than on adrerse 
conjunction of planets. But fear not,” he added, seeing that, the^ 
countenance ol SSyna betrayed alarm; “ a word fxSm me,ji and he 
liym be releaibd.” 
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' “ If he is not, I will go to my cousin the Wuzeer’s wife, and beg 
or him,” replied Lurlee. 

“ Ay, in spite of the stars ? Well, well, heebee, I hope it will 
not be needed,” said the Khan cheerily. “We axe not yet come 
down to asking favours of our cousins* wives. Ho, Lurlee; keep 
thine interest for another time, and see to it that thy cbuain doth 
not require thine aid ere thou'hast to ask hers.** 

“ Impossible, Khan! *’ cried the lady sharply. Thou art pleased 
this morning to underrate my poor self and my relations. It is 
well, O Afzool Khan !** (she meant to be very impressive when she 
called him by name)—it is well—^I say it is very well, that you 
speak thus. See to it that thou, too, want no aid from them.** 

“ I do not need them, Lurlee,’** replied the Khan. “ As to their 
aid to me—nay, bo not angry—^I hav?o not much hope of it; and 
for the rest, if I am right in what I think, there is evil impending 
over the Wnzeer’s house, which all the stars will not tell thee of. 


nor him either. May the saints avert it! If it be true, thou shalt 
^now of it ere many hours be past, and we will try to aid him; but 
m^)rescnt let there be peace between us. By-and-by thou wilt say 
to Fazil, It |vas well done, though our news may not please thee. 
Go, girl, bring me my sword,” he continued to Zyna. “ Bring a 
shawl too, for the morning air is chilly.” 

Zyna was glad to escajie, for, in truth, bickerings such as we have 
noted were too frequent in the house to be very tolerable, and some¬ 
times one side, sometimes the other, was in fault; most frequently, 
perhaps, the lady, who, having had no children of her own to core 
for, and having in her youth been instructed in Persian, had turned 
divinity and astrology with great zeal. In the latter she had 
pttSod groat faith, and professed herself able, as no doubt she was 
wining, to direct all afEairs of the house, as also of the >date, by 
planetary influeficca. Thus, no event could happen without its 
being, to her perception, plainly written in the book of destiny, 
which the light of the planets rendered easy reading ; and if a dish 
happened to break, or a cow or bullock died, or a horse had to bo 
purchased or exchanged, or any household rejoicing made, or trouble 
endured, p}l were found to have connection with the planets, or to 
be the consequences of the lucky or unlucky days and hours of 


which her life was composed. 

Lurlee Khanum being a scholar, was also an object of envy to many 
of her female friends, and was consulted by them upon various 
tumj^ of their fortunes; and in regard ta lucky colours for dress, 
lur^y moments for putting on new clothes, settling matches and 
marriage days, the weaning of children, patting them into new beds, 
cubing their^hair or nails, and the like domestic matters, she was 
an unquestionable authority. She, according to the rules laid down 
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iij Jier book, had ’written several ehftmis, and given them to hhfi^ 
friends, which, together with the virtues of certain herbs and medei^j 
ciues, had been the cause of relief to babies when cutting theixju 
teeth, and when they cried at night, or had bad dreams, or infantine ^ 
ailments; and had been efELcacious also in averting evil spirits, evil 
eyes, and 'the envious wishes of others. 

For these accomplishments—especially her skill in astrology, 
which was believed to be very wonderful, indeed almost a special 
revelation—tnirlee Khkmim was held in vast respect by all classes 
in her quarter of the city; and her opinions and interpretations 
of the stars were decidedly preferred to those of Meer Anwur 
Ali, the old Moolla of the public mosque nigh at hand; and a con¬ 
siderable feud existed between them in consequence. For the 
Moolla considered her as an interloper, and as one by no means in¬ 
structed or qualified to have converse with what she professed, 
whether astrology or medicine; and had been known to say, irrever¬ 
ently no doubt, that more people died of Lnrleo Khanum’s medi¬ 
cines than the angel of death knew what to do with. In short, i 
‘ Lurlee Khanum, the second wife of Afzool Khan, was a much more 
popular poraon than the first had been; who, being a foreigner, and 
absorbed in her husband and children, cared little about her ncigh- 
‘ hours; whereas her successor was in most respects the exact reverse. 

Lurlee Beebeo had once been handsome. She was of somewhat 
dark complexion, but had very large lustrous eyes, with a prominent 
nose, and had not escaped marks by smallpox, though they were not 
disfiguring. When the Khan married her, her figure was perfect; 
but she had lately, much to her mootification, increased in size; and. 
though she took many infallible receipts to prevent fat, it wouIm 
accumulate. For many years she had had hope of children, ahtj| 
had made vows to all the shrines in Beejapoor, had sent gifts to those 
at AJlund, Gulbuigah, and Gdgi, and had vowed fib make vast dis¬ 
tributions of money, and to do other charitable acts, if her prayers 
were granted. Now she began to fear she had no chance, which had 
vexed her not a little, and had combined, with other troubles, to 
give a sour, grim expression to her countenance, which rarely left it. 

There wore times, however, when she was bright and pleasant; 
for, really kind at heart, few had greater powers of pleasing than 
Lurlee Khanum ; but as her husipabd became more and more occupied 
with public Affaira, estrangement had begun, and was pr(^ressi?ig. 
There was one fear which had beset Lurlee for many years—^that 
her lord, seeing she had jio children, would marry again; and[ the 
idea of a sister-wife was very intolerable: this, however, had pafaed 
away. The Klmn was advancing in j^ears, his children were gro^nhg 
up, and she had no fear of anotl^er usurping what affection remained, 
or interfering with her household management. 
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To the Kkan^s cliildren Larlee was fondly attached; indeed^Jlhey 
were now the principal - links between her lord and herself, frheir 
mother had died when they were of tender age; and, after Imrloe’s 
hopes of children ceased, she took .more kindly to them than be- 
fore, and had done her duty by them. Nor did their father inter¬ 
fere with that deference to ]^er judgment in-matters conoeming 
them, of which she had better knowledge; but her incfeasing faith 
in her own infallibility had begpin to distress both, aS'J|Ley comd not 
help estimating at its proper valne the superstition nplm which the 
majority of her acts and opinions were founded once for all. 

Such was Lurlee Ehanum, the only lady in the harem of Afsool 
Khan. Other nobles of his rank would have married as often as the 
law allowed, without reproach; but the old Khan’s afFectious had 
seemingly died with Zyna’s mother; and the excitement of war, of 
political events, and provincial government, together with the 
management of his fine estate of Afzoolpoor, had apparently filled 
his mind to the exclusion of other subjects, 

a few momenta Zyna bad returned, bearing the weapon, which 
her father took from her; and having entered the garden with her, 
they performed their ablntions in the mosque before mentioned, 
and went through the usual forms of the early prayer. The Khan 
then returned to the zenana, where Lurlee Khanum mot him. 

“I have put up some food in the palankeen,” sho said; “see that 
Fazil eats it. I would all this wore safely over,” she added, after a 
pause. “ Thou art not angry with me, Khan—with yonr Lurlee ? 
do not go forth angry witfi me, my lord.” 

‘‘No, no! not angry, dear one,’' returned the Khan, much moved 
softened. “ I am not angry, but impatient; forgive me, Lurlee. 
Mia keep you till I return: and you too, my child! Fe^ not; I will 
bring him safely to both of you.” 

The Khan’s horse awaited him in the outer court, and with it a 
strong troop of his best horsemen, with a company of spearmen, 
whose combined force seemed enough to have rescued Fazil, had 
there been need. Afzool Khan was greeted heartily by all, and as 
he cast his eye over the group of steady and oft-tned retainers, he 
felt that confidence which results from habitual companionship with 
others, and that no danger could reach Fazil which they could not 
share or overcome. The greeting was as heartily returned as given; 
and the gates being thrown open after a few questions to liis son’s 
mewicnger, and preceded by him and the band of spearmen who ran 
b^’ore his horse, Afzool. Khan and his retainers pushed forward at a 
Ktoid pace. 

^It was now broad daylight, and the freshness of the morning, and 
Us clear bright atmosphere, rendered every object more beautiful 
than it had b^n before the rain. ‘ Bvery stately mosqite aiid. ininaret, 


palace and mansoleniz), with their bright gilded spires, caught the 
fast-incroasing liglit, and stood out boldly against the clear eastern 
sky; while the rich foliage of the trees, unmoved by any wind as 
yet, hung in heavy masses, and seemed refreshed by the moisture 
they still retained. As they passed the various gardens, the rich 
fragrunce of tubemse, lime, and orange flowers loaded the air almost 
to excess; while the very ground gave forth that refreshing earthy 
scent wliich, m India, after rain, mingles so peculiarly and yet so 
gratefully ^vith every other perfume. Few persons were yet abroad; 
and witil the exception of an occasional devout. Maliomedan pro¬ 
ceeding to early morning prayer at the mosque—a young rake, with 
a small band of sword-and-bucklermen, returning fi'om the night’s 
questionable companionship—a-few humble carriers of fruit and^' 
vegetables coming from villages without the walls to the morning' 
market, with hero and there small companies of travellers starting on 
their daily journey,—all was silent and deserted; and the heavy 
tramp of the horsemen, as they proceeded at a rapid pace, sounded 
strange and suspicious at that unusual hour. 


' CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The young Ashruf ran lightly along before the party, leading them, 
by narrow lanes and streets familiar to hipi, direct to the spot where 
the occurrences of the night had taken place; and under such 

S iidouce—for the boy’s speed ne^er flagged for a moment—Afzool 
ban and his men arrived at the building where Fazil was waiting, 
almost ere the sun’s ruys were sparkling upon the tall minarets and 
domes of the city. 

He had looked anxiously for their coming long ere dawn broke ; 
for he had awakened as usual for the morning prayer, in which he 
was joined by tho Duffadar and several other devout members of 
the guard : and since its conclusion he had been sitting on the step 
of the guard-room, or watching Bulwunt, who slept heavily but 
restlessly, and speculating on the reason of his young messenger’s 
dqlay. Truly cheering was it, therefore, after hearing from a great 
distance the rapid advance of a body of horsemen borne on the still 
morning air, to see the well-known band of spearmen, led ,by the 
young Ashruf, turn tho comer of the street, and immediately 
following them the tail figure of his father, and with him perhaps 
fifty of the Paigah. ^ 

A few moments served to bring the parly to the i^t. As his 
father strove to alight rapidly, Fazil sprang to aid him with a joyful 
cry; and wh^ the old Kban could disengage hiijnffftlf £rom hur 
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tirrap) a liearty embrace followed, to the no small wonder of a 
jTowd of neighbonxs, whom the unexpected appearance of a well- 
known nobleman and his dasldng escort had collected ; ftnd who 
could not understand the warm greeting and embrace between what 
appeared to be a Hindu beggar, still much besmeared with wood- 
a^es and paint, and so gallant a cavalier as Afzool Ehani 

Led by Fazil into the apartment we have already mentioned, the 
Khan submitted to be seated upon a carpet; and room being 
partiaiUy cleared, he proceeded to inquire into the ciroumetances of 
ms son’s detention, and of the fray of which Ashruf had informed 
him. Upon Bulwunt, the sound of the old Khan’s Toice acted like 
a charm. Weakened by loss of blood, he had fallen into a dreamy 4 
kind of doze rather than sleep, which the trampling of the horses, 
and exclamations from their riders as they arrived, had converted 
into an imaginary battle-field, on which he lay wounded and 
helpless ; but when the well-known voice of his lord was no longer 
doubtful, he was aroused, and, raising himself feebly, earnestly 
^re^aesiod his master to come to him to hear, as he thought them, 
his Isist words. 

“ He is not in fault, my loi 1,” he said faintly, and pointing to 
Fazil. “ They would have ma le out that he wounded me—^may 
their tongues rot! He will tell you all that happened, and how 
the enemy of my house, Tannajee Maloosray, has given me my 
death-blow.” 

“Not so, brave Bulwunt,’ said the Khan, cheerfully ; “there is 
no fear of theo, mothinks Thou art weak, and thy sight foils 
thee; but keep a good heart, friend, thou will strike many a blow 
for Afzool Khan; a few days’ rest, and this trouble will be 
^Eofrgotten.” 

Has he told you all ? ” asked Bnlwunt. 

'Not yet, not yet, friend; but 1 shall hear it ere long.” 

Track him, track him, my lord,” continued Bulwunt; “ Maloosray 
cannot be gone far. He is even now in the city, at one of the 
MVits or Serais. Ho could uot escape if the gates were watched. 
He might even be fou ad at-” 

But speech suddenly failed the poor fellow, and, exhausted with 
his effort, he sank bac^ fainting, on the pillow. 

“ What did he say, son F ” asked the Khan, quickly; “ what of 
Tannaiee Maloosray ? Him of Pertabgurh—tho friend of Sivaii 

Bh^ay?” 

^'aven so, father,” replied Fazil, “I did not mention him, as 
thpre were so many listeners, and the matter was for your private 
but, as Bulwunt has said it, no matter now. Would that we 
fSew his ha&nts I Perhaps he knows, but he is too exhausted to 
speaik.” 
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“ Tazmajee Malbosray here I—^In Beejapoor ! ” exclaimed tht 
Khan, “ and hath done this deed I 0 that we knew where the 
villain were hiding! . Nevertheless, the gates shall be well guarded; 
that was a good thought of thine, Bulwunt. Ho, without there! 
One of ye ride, to each gate of the city—^tell those on guard there, 
that Malodsray hath been seen within the city last night, and all 
that pass out are to be well looked to/ Do ye hear ? ” 

“Jo Hookum,” cried a number of the men who heard the order; 
and after a brief consultation together, single horsemen dashed 
away to the several places to which their errands tended. 

“And now change thy dross, son,” continued his father; “this 
disguise is hardly seemly to thee. Here is a suit, and there will be 
water outside.” 

“If the DufEadar here have no objection,” returned tbe young 
man. “You forget, father; I am his prisoner of my own free will. 

“Chut, chut, boy! thou art no prisoner—be quick,” cried the 
Khan. 

“ Tbe saints forbid,” interposed tbe Dnffadar, “ that any one of 
such exalted faith as the son of Afzool Khan should be ever sus¬ 
pected of l)eing an infidel. When-” 

“ There, there, Fazil ! go I ” interrupted the EJian, laughing ; “ 1 
have no eyes for thee in that abomination ; let us see thee in thy 
proper shape.” 

“ Then follow me, father, into this apartment,” replied Fazil; “ 1 
have that to say which will not bear witnesses—much that is 
marvellous.” 

“ That I doubt not. son. I will follow when Bulwunt is eared 
for; I see they have brought up the palankeen.” 

So saying, the Khan tried to miso the wounded man, while Ire’ 
spoke cheenly to him. Again, at the sound of his lord’s voice, the 
spirit of tbe retainer mllied, but it apparently hovered between life 
and deatli; for, after another faint attempt to speak, he fell back 
exhausted. 

“ It is of no use,” muttered the Khan; “ he will die, I fear, and we 
can ill spare him. Ho, without I bearers or spearmen ■! Come in 
some of ye. And look ye,” be added, as several enter*ed, “take up 
Bulw^t Rao, carefully, as he lies, by the corners of the blanket; 
put him into the palankeen, and take him home at your easit^st 
pace. He is to be lodged in the private apartment of the Khilwut. 
Get a bed |rom the house, and send for onr physician directly, and 
the siirgeo i of the palace.*. . . Now, begone,” 

Carefully and gently the men raised him up, and bore him oht. 
He groaned heavily as he reached the open air, yet it seemed to 
revive hitn, for he looked around. Some of ^ c<vnrades who 
crowded round spoke cheerily to him, and he recognized them 
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oiled. He was at once placed in the litter, anil the bearers, at a 
Apid but easy pace, proceeded homewards. 

“ I dare not have spoken to thee, my son,” said tho old Khan, 
when he had joined Fazil, who was busily engaged washing th« 
ashes from Ins face, neck, and arms, ** before those people, though 1 
was burning to do so. So then hast really discovered something 
by the night’s adventure. This Taniiajee,—what of him? Tell me 
quickly p»» • 

“Alas! father,” returned tho young man, sadly, “I know so 
much, and of such weighty matters, that my soul trembles uuder 
them. I would almost that 1 had not gone out last night, or that 
otlier lips than mine had to tell thee a t^e of treachery and wrong¬ 
doing.’* * 

“ Son ! I see it in thy face. The Wuzeer! ” exclaimed the Khan, 
starting. 

“He is false, father—fal?e,” continued Fazil. 

“Ah, I feared so; but siieak, boy, how is it? Who told thee ? ” 
rned Al'zool Khan, impatiently. 

# j. need not say more to con6rm it than that the King knows 
it,” returned Fazil; “and that he has papers now in his possesvsion 
which leave no doubt of Khan Mahomed’s treochoiy; Mirza Anwur 
Ali and the Shah took them last night, and paid for them.” 

“Ya Alla kureem ! and where was this ? By the Prophet, tell 
me, Fazil 1 My soul eats your words f speak, boy, quickly.” 

Then Fazil rapidly sketched tho scene of which the reader ahi’eady 
knows the detail, while the*old Khan listened in silent amazement, 
liis forefinger between his teeth.* 

JTa Khubeer-o I and hath all this been so easily found out ? ” 
|K\exclaimcd. “ Ab, Khan Mahomed 1 often has your poor friend 
warned you ; but in vain. Now you are lost, alas, alas I and for 
that insane ambition which would not be rcjiressed.” 

“We must save him, father 1 ” cried Fazil; “ he must not perish. 
At the risk of my own life would I do aught possible to avert the 
danger which threatens him. What can we do ? Implore the 
King to spare the ancient friend of his house ? or write and warn 
him? AK father, you are his moat valued friend, and his sor^ 
as a brother to me 1 Speak; what can be done ? ” 

“Alas, I know not yet, son,” be replied, sadly ; “but tell it ,igam : 
all, Fazil—all that the King said. 1 will think it over. ^(.’Wishing 
to save, we must not destroy.” 

dl again narrated what he had scon,•and, as well as he could 
mher them, the contents of the letter which th£> Lalla had 



itcd. But the EHian thought long and deeply on the whoh 
!!lter ere ha could see his way to action. At last he said to bit 
sosn— • 
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“ Whafe I hare determined npon oaght to suit both parties. » 
will go instantly to the try if his purpose as to th 

Wuzeor can be discovered. 1 mnst take the papers he ^re me. 
in any case. Do thon, Fazil, go to thy friend—it may be that he 
knows all; but, if not, he can be waraed' of the danger. Timely 
submission may alone avert it; but the peril is fearful.’* 

“Alla is just, and it will be as He wills,” returned his son, 
devoutly; “ but we must not forget that Lalla ; his presence may 
be of moment, and it were well he were cared for; his wound was 
a more scratch, and he may be able to ride; let us send-for him.” 

So a messenger was despatched to bring him, or to ascertain, at 
least, whether ho could ride ; as, if not, a litter would be provided. 
To the vexation of Fazil, however, and his father, the messenger 
returned, saying that a litter had already been sent liy the Kotwal’s 
orders, about the time of morning prayer, and he !^d been taken 
away to that officer. 

“ Jehfindar Beg is faithful,” said the old Khan. “ He is as true 
to the King’s salt as I am myself, else I should have feared th* 
result; but who can hold the India’s tongue ?—that is what h 
dread, Fazil.” 

“And he did not appear over-discreet either, father,” replied 
Faail; “ however, the best thing we can do is to follow up the 
information, and go to the K6twalloe; it is my duty, too, to see the 
•worthy old Duffadar safe through the matter, for truly he did what 
he could.” 

“True, son,” returned Afzool Khan; “and I will accompany 
thee. Jehimdar Beg may not hdve forgotten some matters i 
which I have been able to befriend him now and then. No; tli% 
Lalla must not slip through our hands, Fazil.” 

By this time Ashruf had saddled his father’s ambling pony, and 
stood waiting without, so the cavalcade was soon ready. The 
Khan’s men were all mounted, and a few of the Duffadar’s guard 
attended as escort to the kullal, for whom his own pony had been 
provided, so that there was no delay; and as Fazil and his father 
stepped from the guard-room, the ^oung man’s appeaiUnce was the 
signal for a shout of congratulation from all, which being duly 
acknowledged, Fazil turned -with a smile to the old DufEadar, and 
told him “ his prisoners ” were ready. 

“If I can but assist ye, noble gentlemen,” said the old 
respectfully, “in this matter, it will be a happy thing; and if my 
son-” 

“ Bismilla!exclaimed Afzool Khan, mounting his horse, and ii^^ver- 
rupting him; “ we are no evil-doers, to fear justice. Move forward I ”, 

The building wh^ the Kdtwal’s morning court sxr&B held,Vas 
at no voxy distance, in the city itself; the other court was 
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iihin the fort, not far from the King’s palace; and they pro- 
eded to the former at a rapid pace. By-and-by, as they drew 
.earer the place of their destination, a horseman dished on tb give 
notice of the near approach of the Khan, in order that he might be 
met, and greeted in a manner due to his rank. 

“ What can bring Afzool Kh^n, the pious and truOi here ? ” asked 
one of the under-officcrs on duty at the entrance guard-room of the 
outer court. “ He is no brawler or intriguer.” 

“ Who knows, Meer Sahib, replied the person addressed. “ lu 
these days the .world is turning topsy-turvy, and one has to see 
and believe strange things. There is already a report that the 
young Khan is in fault, and has wounded the man who was 
brought in a little while ago upon a bed, and killed another; for 
a body was found this morning near a temple beyond the fort. 
I was at the Bazar mosque at early prayer, and they said there it 
\would be a bad business. What mattei' i' Afzool Khan has plenty 
bf cash, and a sharp fine will set all stmight.” 

pray it may bo no worse, friend,” returned the first speaker; 
'but I have heard Jehdndar Beg swear upon the holy book to spare 
no one if blood hath been shed; and here is one man dead and one 
wounded to be accounted for. A bad business, friend—a bad 
business; but we shall see. God grant it mav not lead to that! ” 
and he pointed to the comer of the court, where lay a hand in a 
pool of blood—ghastly evidence of summary justice on a criminal 
but just performed. “BuJ; we shall see; the Khan is hdarily 
attended, and methinks it woul^ he as well to let him alone.” 

^ “Ay, friend, ho is one of tlie'old stock, well tried and trusted; 

peace of God and the Prophet be upon him and his; and that 
i« aXbrave boy, ’tis a pity he should be in any trouble. W^ould we 
had more of them about the King! Truth is lie, and lie is truth, 
friend, in these days; and men whisper that Jehandar Beg is no 
friend to Azfool Klian, nor the Wuzeer either, and they are of tho 
some party; but we shall see. What will be, will be.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Almost as they spoke, the Khan's retinue approached, and, pre¬ 
ceded by its bond of spearmen, some horsemen, and the party of 
the old Duffadar, swept round the comer of the adjoining street. 
Very conspicuous'among the cavalcade "^ere the figures of the 
father and son riding together; the Khan in his morning suit of 
cloth-of-gold, which g^littered richly in the sun; his son 
plainly dressed in white muslin. 

Ea^ rode a led horse of his father*^ which he sat frith perfect 
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coafidonco and control of the fiery animal; but his coanteimiiuo i 
pressed anxiety wliich he could not restrain. In truth, he fe. 
notwithstanding his assurance to his father, that if he were suh^ 
jccted to a strict examination, he should bo ill able to account 
satisfactorily for the various events of the night withont comp!ro- 
mising others. In regard to Maloosray, he had one witness in the 
kullal; and there was nothing to implicate him in the occurrence 
at the temple, in case it shonld form subject of inquiry. Ko, he 
could not now recede. 

As to the old Khan himself, no thought of fear disquieted him. 
He considered that he was only humouring a whim of his son’s in 
accompanying him, that he might insure the Duffadar’s being freed 
from blame. Suspicion of aught affecting the safety or honour of 
his house had never entered his mind; and he had ridden along 
gaily, causing his fine war-horse to caracole and bound, free from 
all thought of uneasiness, except what might result from the delay.. 

As the party entered the gate, they were met by several persona 
deputed to receive them, and returned the respectful and Learta 
greetings of the soldiery on duty, to wdiom they were well knowifl 
Dismounting at the end of the court, they passed through to the^ 
next, whore already many suitors and complainants were assembled. 
There, too, on a bed which had been placed in a side-room, lay the 
Lalla, with a sheet drawn over him, which Fazil saw was stained 
with blood. The Lalla had covered his face; but the pink colour 
of. his turban, and its peculiar tie, were not to be mistaken. So, 
passing all, and receiving and rotumiug salutations, they entered 
the room of audience, where, surrounded by a few Mutsuddees, on 
scribes, sat the K6twal himself. J 

Jehandar Beg was a Persian by birth, a man of some learcirw 
and ranch cunning, but really intelligent. Those were times whcir 
the service of Indian princes was eagerly sought for by Persians, 
Turks, Affghans, and even Abrssinians; a-nd adventurers often rose 
to princely rank and honour in their service. Jehandar Beg was 
one of these. When young he had accompanied a relative to the 
Dekhan court, the prince of which was a Sheea—^his own faith— 
and where, among others of his countrymen, the historian Mahomed 
Kasim Foriahta had been distinguished. He had risen steadily in 
the King’s service, and proved himself brave in the field, as well as 
sagacious and trustworthy. Having attained to his present office, 
he was, in the main, respected, and was the dread of all night 
brawlers, sharpers, and thieves, whom he punished heavily; but he 
was fond of money, and it was whispered that, in grave offencel, he 
had his private price. After all, what mattered that ? OccasionaJly, 
a great person was fined, or otherwise punished, ^d so nten^s 
mouths were stopped, and the Kotwol believed to be a great man. 
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V,^ ... . ... . . . ... 

iJebandar Beg*s appearance was znagnificent. *He always wore 

le peaked lamb’s-wool cap of Kliorassan, and the Persian robe; 

nd his nch brown complexion, and dark-brown curly beardj grave 
features, and liurge soft black eyes, combined to render his face a 
remarkable one, not easily forgotten. The jiiexpression seldom 
varied , nothing ever caused him to laugh in his court—rmiely to 
smile—nor did he ever express anger. Happen what might, his 
habitual gravity never relaxed for a moment, and there was no man 
who could tell a lie, conceal a fact, or change an opinion—or, in 
the cooi'sc of duty, order the toi’ture, and look upon it, with such 
perfect imperturbability as he did. 

His office was at once arduous and difficult, but he was not re¬ 
stricted in power. In cases of life and death, perhaps, and if the 
criminal were of importance, reference might be made to the chief 
legal authority or to the King; but, as far as minor punishments 
were needed, the lopping off of an arm, a hand, or a foot,—^torture 
^and imprisonment, or the like,—no one questioned the Kdtwal’s 
^ts. As chief magistrate of a city which contained a large pro- 
of lawless population, he often found it necessary to make 
^udden aud^severe examples in order to check disorder and crime : 
and, recently, the city had been agitated by conspirators: parties 
ran high; and duels and brawls, generally attended by fatal conse¬ 
quences, were frequent. 

The old Huffadar was right when ho told Pazil of the K6twal*s 
oath to punish severely the first brawler who should be apprehended, 
and he trembled for the. consequences of the inquiiy into the 
night’s disturbances. Here wiire two men wounded, and, as far as 
flhe kuew', another who had been taken off, or -w'ho had got away; 

one dead body, found near the temple of Bhowani among the 
*tad|mrind trees, was fresh, though torn by wild animals, and the 
blood had been traced back to the temple wall, on the top A which 
some stones had been disjdaced. 

Altogether, matters had an ugly appearance; and the old man 
could not help thinking that Fazil was concerned in both affairs. 
“May God be merciful to him,” he said to himself, “for he is a 
brave youth, son of a gallant father; better a hundred battle-fields, 
and a fair chance man to man, than the crooked ways of this court, 
and the merciless character of Jehandar Beg. Be wary, ray lord,” 
he whispered to Fazil, as, having made his obeisance and report, he 
was falling back to get free of the advancing paiiies; “Jehandar 
Beg^ looks are not pleasant this morning, and you need to be 
capful. I should not warn you witliout there were need; b© 
eyeful in what you say, and I will guide you by my looks from 
tj»ie to time.” 

But Fazil had no fear. Unused to such scenes, he qould only feel 
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that his word would pass him free from all snspiciou, and that ^ 
father’s rank and good faith were above question. V, 

To the old Khan, the KOtwal’s greeting was one of respectfu 
deference; and the seat of honour was assigned to him. To Pariii. 
however, he maintained a stijBE reserve—so pointed, that the Khan 
oonld not but notice and remark upon it. 

“ That is my son,” he said, after an awkward pause which no one 
apparently dared to break, “ and I would have you acquainted with 
him, Meorza Sahib. Shookr TJlla! he is not utterly unknown 
among the ranks of those who are true to the King in Beejapoor, 
though he is but a youth.” 

There was no reply, however, given to this speech, and the em¬ 
barrassment of all grew more painful. The clerks and guards looked 
from one to another, and the old Khan to them in succession, with 
increasing indignation at their demeanour. 

“By the Prophet! ” he exclaimed at length, ironically, “ ye seem 
marvellously engaged, gentlemen,” as, on hearing him speak, everjj 
one looked away, or into t he papers before them, “ that a civil gree« 
ing does not obtain a civil answer. Your politeness, Meerza baMm 
is proverbial in the city; but it seems to have deserted you on thisl 
occasion, or is reserved for thieves and loose women. Come, my son 
—come; we intrude here. Jehdndar Beg has his own private work 
to do, no doubt, and does not need onr company.” 

“ Hold! ” cried the Kotwal; and, as he spoke, several of the armed 
attendants closed np the doorway with their long broad spears, while 
others without blew the matches of their guns. “ Hold! Thon 
mayst go, Afzool Khan, for what ndiy follow may grieve thy brav^ 
heart; but there is blood on thy son’s sword, and it must be inquiroa 
into. Young man, what is this they say against thee ? A man kilte^ 
in a drunken brawl in the worst quarter of the city ? Was this to 
be expected from the son of Afzool Khan ? Speak, and speak truly, 
before God and his Prophet.” The Meerza’s eyes flashed and dilated 
as he spoke; and as they rested upon the young man, who had not 
seated himself, they were met by a gaze as bold and fearless as his own. 

“ I am no brawler, Meorza Sahib,” he exclaimed, in reply. 
“ Astagb-fur-oolla I—nor drunkard either. Peace, father! sit quiet; 
lot me answer for myself—I am not afraid,” be added, as the Khan 
attempted to rise, and was evidently provoked beyond endurance 
“Ask the Duffadar who accompanied me, and the man in whose house 
it happened, whether I am %o blame. Their statements will suffice.” 

“ There are two matters to answer for, Meah Sahib,” said the 
K6twal. “ T^Tere you not in the dress of a Gosai last night, jynd 
another with you ? Nay; no denial I ” 

“ I have nothing to deny, Meorza Sahib,” rotnmed Fazil. “ My 
father knew pf it, and I went by his* permission.” * 
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Gt>od. Kow, Peer Saliib, what happened to yon ? ” asked the 

btwal of another officer present. 

“ My lord, it was just before midnight,” he replied, “ when two 
jieni Grosais, bronght a third person, who was slightljKwonnded, but 
complained much of his neck. He is a foreigner, for he speaks the 
Delhi language. They said he had been robbed, and told us to keep 
him safe till the morning, when they would oome for him; and as 
the man was very helpless, we put him on a bed in the guard-room, 
and have brought him here. Again at dawn, some ol the men were 
going towards the temple of Toolja Hhowani, when they saw the 
dead body of a man, with a deep wound in his back and a stab in his 
breast—a I^indu, for he had on a Brahmun’s thread, so he may be a 
Rajpoot; but no one knew him. Several mohnrs were picked up by 
him and others between this place and the temple :—the Mntsuddee 
has them—eleven, I think,—and there was blood all tlie way along. 
|t was a desperate cut; and how the man could have run at all with 
'those wounds, it is hard to say.” 

V “IIo was murdered, then,” thought Fazil; “would I had not 
S'jpa€.‘C him! yet there is one traitor and robber the less.” 

[ “ And the man who was brought in, what of him ? ” asked the 
Kotwal. 

“ He moaned and groaned, my lord, worse than a woman ; said he 
had been robbed at the temple; spoke of Pabar Singh who had 
wounded him, Maun Singh who had throttled him, then of the Shah’s 
secretaiy—may his name be honoured!—and some ten thousand 
rupees. In short, noble sir,«we could make nothing of the matter, 
for he began to weep if we spolia to him, and told us to take him to 
^^e K^ng without delay. So we bronght him here, and must speak 
himself. It appeared to me like the dream of some opium- 
continued the speaker to those about him; “ we could not 
' understand it at all.” 

“ Shouldst thou know the men who brought him ? ” 

“ Well, my lord, I can’t say for certain,” replied the officer, "but 
OT^e of our people said they were not what they seemed; and ho 
^Wfejiought one was Bulwnnt Rao, who is a Silladar of the noble Khan 
yonder, and who goes about bazars at night, sometimes; the other’s 
&£e was tied np, and he did not speak.” 

" I was tho other, Meerza Sahib,” interposed Fazil, quietly. 

“I thought as much,” said the K6twal, drily. “ Were they armed, 
Peer Sahib ? ” 

" Y/es, to be sure, my lord,” he replied; " would any one go about 
in tMose quarters at night without being armed P Yes, they had 
swoffd and shield.” 

^yWhore are the weapons P ” 

" Here, my Ibrd,” replied the oiher Dnffadar, who now interposed. 


“ in my keepingthe yotmg Kihan gave them np to me. He. 
another sword now.” • 

“ Yps, there is blood on the blade, and here are cnt«^. fresh ont._ 
on tJie shield,” said Jehitndar liog, examining Fazil’s weapons 
“ Hqw, young sir, do you account for these ? ” 

' will reserve what I have to say ; it is no use speaking now,” 
returned Fazil, who had observed his old friend shake his head, and 
who again nodded approvingly. 

“ Bring in the wounded man,” cried the K6twal; and the bod on 
winch our poor friend the Lalla lay, was carried in and set down; 

wo must confront the parties.” 

“ Get up, good man,” said an attendant Mntsnddee; “ this is the 
K6twal; make your reverence, and toll what happened to you.” 

“Ah, protect me, befriend me. I have been robbed and mur¬ 
dered .... I cannot got np . . . . T am a poor man and a stranger. 
Look at my blood/’ gasped the Lalla by turns to ail about him. 

“ Who did it ? and w’ho art thon? ” cried the Kotwal. “ Whei^ 
hast thou come from ? ” 

Now, it might bo awkward for the Tjalla to answer these qu(llfci<?!^ 
He knew he had a few gold coins left, enough to keep him for som^ 
time—^for he had been used to poverty, and could endure it—if h<! 
could only get free. Any man with quick wits, could do sometliing 
for himself in the city; and had he not done good service ? These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind ere he spoke. 

“ Asylum of justice ! ” he said, in lus most humble tones, “ I don’t 
know who did it, but I was robbed in the temple.” 

“ Of ten thousand rupees P Spctic truly.” A 

“Ah no, sirs. What would a poor Khayet like me do with imk 
thousand rupees ? No, but of what 1 had in my huraeana.” * 

“ And Pahar Singh ? they tell me he was mentioned by thee.” ^ 

“ Ah, noble sir, 1 am a stranger and a foreigner; what do I know 
about Pahar Singh, or anybody P I am very weak,” added the Lalla, 
in a feeble voice; “ will no one help me P ” and ho lay down, as well 
t > escape further questioning, as to excite pity for his misfortunes. 

“ This will not serve thee, whoever thou art,” returned the Kot¬ 
wal ; “answer truly, where art thou come from, and what took thee 
to that lonely temple at night? ” 

“ My lord, I am a poor Khayet from the north, seeking service; 
and I foil among thieves who decoyed me thither and robbed me. 
See, they wOundod me also, and tried to strangle me. What more 
can I say P ” , 

“ That» not enough, friend,” resumed the Kotwal; “ we must Ij^now 
how it happened, for others here appear concerned in the matter, and 
murder hath been done.” 

“ Murder,; my lord! ” cried the again raising himself; 
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there was no murder, though perhaps they thought they had killed 
le when they took what I had.” 

** Who, Lalla? be not afraid,” said JehAndar Beg, soothingly. 

“ A seeming Jogi and another. They ran away, and left me sense¬ 
less. Then two Gosaia came and raised me up, and gave me water, 
and took me to the guard-room. May the gods recompense them, 
for they bound up my wound! ** 

“ Two Gosais—ah, this may bo some clue I ” said the K6twal; 
“ this agrees with the other statement. Then thou art one of them, 
Meah Sahib P” 

“ I have already said so,” replied Fazil; ** and my retainer, Bul- 
wunt Tlao, was the other.” 

“ What took you there? ” 

Fazil considered for a moment. What he had been witness of 
conld not now be related, and lio replied, “ It was a matter, Meerza 
Sahib, in which 1 am not bound to answer you. If those it concerns 
I are to hear of it, they shall know otherwise.” 

\ ” Beware, young sir! ” said the Kotwal, gravely; “ there can bo 
.wTR-’Crots here.” 

f “ Nevertheless, I cannot answer. It is enough that I have told ray 
father of it,” returned Fazil. 

“ Yes, JehAndar Beg,” said Afzool Khan, “he has said enough to 
prove he was no robber, and that ought to content yon.” 

“Yet there was murder done, niy friend,” replied the official, 
quickly ; “ blood was on the wall of the court, aud a corpse not far 
from it, and there is blood (m this sword of your son’s. Ho should 
clear himself of this horrible suspicion. But stay; there is the other 
la^»*ay,to be accounted for,—that in the wine-shop—a drunken brawl, 

y am no brawler, Meerza Sahib, nor drunkard,” cxclaim#‘d Fazil, 
indignantly. “ The man is present in whose house it occurred ; let 
him say what happened ” 

“ Let him be brought forward, and let Fureed Duffadar state what 
happened,” said the Kotwal, authoritatively. “ Till then be silent, 
Meah.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Tni old DufEadar’s account was clear and circnmstantiol, and the 
Kotw^il listened attentively. When it waa finished, the Kullal was 
call^, and, prostrating himself, began by imploring protection, 
whio'h was granted. 

yJt is a weighty matter, my lords,” he said, “ and needs much 
inquiry. May it please you to listen,” he continued, after a pause, 
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as if to collect his thonghts. “ Tonr slave would represent that h 
heard a conversation between the young Khan there and ajtnan whos. 

be mentioned in Beejapoor, Tannajee IVfaloosray.’ 
echoed the Kdtwal. “ Protection of God! thou 
y this ? or drank ? ” • - 

“ May !• be your sacrifice! ” continued the man, evidently observ¬ 
ing that his words had mjade an impression, “ I am not mad, and I 
have an oath against wine. 1 swear by the King’s salt, that ho 
spoke with Maloosray.” 

“ And he was disguised like a Gosai, Fureed ? ” asked the Kdtwal 
of the old Dufiadar. 

“ Khodawnnd! what did he' tell you himself he was ? ” replied 
the man. “ He changed his dress when his father came. Even 
now the ashes may be on his body.”* 

“ What said the young Khan to Maloosmy ? ” asked the K()Lwa,l 
of the Kullal. “ Speak truly, or I will have thee flogged through the 
bazar, and all thy property confiscated for iii-egular hours in thy 
shop.” 

Tills was what the man feared from the first. Had FasHl 
appeared in favour ho would liave appealed to him for evydana-' 
tions in regard to the affray, for which he dreaded he should be 
punished; but Fazil se^ed already unalile to*help himself, so 
he had determined to take his own course in the opposite direction. 

“ Why should I tell a lie ? ” he replied, holdiug up his hands 
humbly aud with a gesture of supplication. “ I sw ear by your 
feet it is true.” Pointing to Fiizil, he continued—“ He said ho 
knew Pahar Singh was at the temple, and they sent a man for 
him; aud if ho did not come, that they should meet again. ThciXj 
Maloosray said something about Sivaji Bhoslay, and tlie IVloghuTs,! 
and the Shah Aurungzeeb, and armies, and there was another* 
message io Pahar Singh. Then another man struck a blow at the 
Maloosray, and they fought, and I screamed out for the guard, and 
Maloosray ran off; but I secured him,” and he pointed to Fazil. 

“O base-born ! ” exclaimed Fazil, “thv mouth is full of lies-” 

“Hear him,” interrupted the man; “ he had mo tied up till the 
blood nearly burst from my fingers, and made me promise not 
to reveal this. Behold, my lord, the marks of the cords, and how 
my arms are swelled. By my child’s head, it is true, noble sir, it 
is all true. IIow could 1, a poor seller of ganja and bhung, h me. 
dreamed such things of Tannajee and Sivaji ? Do not more 
tremble at their names Search the young Khan, he lias pi 

which Maloosray gave him. 1 saw them myself-” Hiow 

“Alas, it is but too clear to me,” said the Kcitwal, interruptjpJtid 
Afzool Khan, who was about to speak, “ that there is deep treacht 
hero. Deep plots are being laid, but this poor servant of God 


name may hardly 
“ Maloosray! ’ 
art not mad to sa 
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oas a clue to one at least. Inshalla! it will be sifted to the bottom, 
finough of suspicion, was there against you, young sir, on the 
other matter, but this is graver stiJl. Yield, therefore, Afzopl Khan, 
and you, Meah; resistance is vain, and I would fain spare blood.” 

» As he spoke, the soldiers and attendants, who had gradually 
gathered round them, closed in so near that they csould have been 
seized or overpowered at once, if the old Khan's sword had not been 
drawn by him the instant their movement was made. Now, as ho 
stood prepared to meet any attack, his eyes flashing and his tall 
figure drawn up to its full height, no one ventured a step towards 
them, nor offered to seize his son, who, on his part, made no attempt 
at resistance. 

“Draw, Fazil, draw!” cried the E!hau; “let us'see which of 
these sons of vile mothers will first die. O that we had a score of 
our fellows with us, tins insult would not have happened. Draw, 
boy! a fow good strokes will see us clear of this gang of execu¬ 
tioners, and there are enough men without to^carry us through the 
city. Como on, in the name of Gpd! Bismilla I ” 

, laying this, the old man advanced a step, while those before him, 
BO sudden aijd determined was his movement, fell back as though 
they would have allowed him egress. Fazil, however, saw his 
father’s danger, not only from the chanefe of a sword-thrust or blow 
in the straggle which must ensijiB, and the certainty of an attempt 
at rescue by the men without if they heard of it, hut in the disgrace 
and suspicion which would fall upon them if the inquiry were 
forcibly interrupted. ■ 

“Father, father!” he cried, passionately, “do not stir. I 
implore you, move not. You know how false this base charge 
and I heseech you not to let it bo said that we feared to meet it, 
and evaded justice. Yes, let it be first done on this lying dog, who 
has misled Jehandar Beg. Sec, for one, I surrender myacli and my 
weapons; ” and, as he spoke, he threw his sword and dagger on 
the floor, which were eagerly secured by an attendant. 

“ Degenerate ! ” cj*ied his father. “ Dost thou fear death, boy ? 
When did an Affghan ever surrender his weapons but with his life ? 
Fie on thee for a coward, to hesitate to strike a blow for mo! ” 

“ Coward ! ” exclaimed the young man, sadly. “ Father, you 
know not what you say. WTiy such bitter words ? is this a time 
r contention ? ” 

< Khan Sahib,” said Jehandar Beg, who had risen with the 
L<Stwr.j.g^ dnd now advanced, “ listen to your son’s words of peace and 
^^.^on. You are alone, and, though onO or two might fall, there 
'^^ipuld be no escape. The blood of Afzool Khan, or his son, should 
flow in a court of justice, but against the King’s enemies. Put 
up your weapon, and wear it, Khan; and you, nobla youth, yours. 
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Appearances are against you botli; and these plots have been ad 
long hidden from us, that your poor servant, the slave of the King 
—may his splendour increase !—^hasno alternative but to detain you ) 
till the pleasure of tlie Wnzeer is known.” » 

“ Father, I bcsccch you to listen to reason—to advice kindly given 
and well meant,” cried Fazil; ** consider what is at stake, and that 
the moment we have speech of the Kifig there will be no fear.” 

Afzool Khan looked from one to the other and around him 
irroBolutoIy, and the tears rose to his eyes, and fell over in large 
drops. Any advance would have decided him to an act of despera¬ 
tion ; but his son saw the struggle in his mind, and, thi'owing 
him self before him, grasped his feet. 

“ Father, save yonr honour,” he cried., earnestly; “ save your 
life by my example. Shall it be said tliat Afzool Khan died a 
traitor, or that a breath of suspicion rested upon the truest, most 
loyal name in Beejapoor ? " 

A moment the old Khan hesitated, but his sword-point dropped, 
and he dashed his Land across his eyes impatieTitly. “ Jly spirit ^ 
chafes at the thought of restraint, Fazil,” he said; “ yet for t'Ly * 
sake, boy, I submit. But I pray thee, Jehandar Beg, let thine 
errand to the Wiizoor be done swiftly, or, by the Pro])ljet, there be 
those in my service who would reck little of a resellc. Stay, 

I had better write ; that will assuiu them more ” 

A few lines were hastily written by Fazil, and sealed with the 
Khan's private signet. One of the escoi*t w'as called up, and the 
note given to him by Fazil himself, with an order to take the men 
homo, and a caution to be discreet. *The soldier looked about him 
incredulously. 

‘‘ Do you remain of your own pleasure, my lord ? ” he asked. ; ' 

“Yes,” replied the Khan; “we have business hero for to-day ' 
which cannot be deferred. Keep quiet, all of ye; but be ready,” 
ho added, in an undor-tono ; “ when I need ye I will send word.” 

“Very good,” cried the man in a loud voice, in order to cover 
the Khan’s whisper, “vciy good; I understand; it shall be done.” 

“You had bettor withdraw to the private apartments, Khan,” 
said the Kdtwal, respectfully. “ I know too well the honour of a 
Puttin to question you. Stay there till I return. Refreshment, 
too, shall be provided; and I pray you to consider this poor house 
as your own while you stay in it. The Wnzeer was at Almella 
yesterday, and is expected this evening.” 

Afzool Khan- hositatedi but his son whispered, “We shall he 
better there, father, than amidst these curious gazers,” and dr%w 
him along gently. Ho did not resist, hut followed passively. 

“ Stay, however,” added Fazil to the K6twal; “ where is Fureed 
Duffadar ? I would speak with him.” 
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The man advanced a few steps. ** I am here^'my lord; what are 
your orders ? ” 

“ None from me,” returned Faail; “ but look yon, Mee^ Sahib 
—^for the sake of justice ask of this good man what that Knllal 
told nsfor it is in the law that the word of a true believer is bettor 
than the oath of a Kafir. And, pardon me, Meerza, but my father 
and myself, in the name of the King, hold you responsible for 
the custody of that man. How came iMaloosray into his shop, or to 
remain there while a King’s guard was within oar-shot ? Ah, liar,” 
added the young man, as the Knllal was advancing, with joined 
hands, and about to speak, “no more'; thou hast told enough lies 
for the present; by-and-by there will be other questions. Beware 
of theUi.” 

So saying, he passed with his father into the door which the 
Kotwal himself held open. It was a quiet, secdudod jdace—a small 
apartment supported upon wooden pillars and arches, which opened 
into a court shaded with trees. Carpets and pillows were there in 
abumlance, and the place was cool and neatly famished. 

The papers, whatever they are, Moah, remain with you,” said 
the Meerza. “ Shall w'o examine them here privately Y ” 

“ They will be shown to the King only,” said Fazil, dryly,’ “ for 
they concern no one else; meanwhile I am responsible for them.” 

“Then I will leave ye, noble sirs,” returned tho other; “he 
pleased to rest yourselves.” 

“ O for a moment's speech of the King ! ” cried tho Klian, as they 
were alone. “Now it ig too late, and Khan Mahomed is lost. 
Nay, son, 'tis a pretty court, £vnd not unlike onr own Khilwut; but 
I ctmnot breathe freely. Canst thou, Fazil ? it chokes mo.” 

^ “ Fear not, father; aU will be well, I trust,” replied his som 
Unob.soi*ved, I gave a racs.sage to the lad Ashnif, who seems 
faithful, to be delivered to Kowas Klian. If ho comes, all will 
be well, for he can warn his father. No harm can happen to us 
except from the Wnzeer, and he may-” 

“ He ilare not,” cried Afzool Khan—“ he dare not think of *ns 
he will have enough to do to save himself. If the Shah acts—acts 
firmly—as—as—I would, son, w'ere I in his place and woro it rn^ 
dearest friend—he should die. O Khan Mahomed 1 O friend ! * 
exclaimed the old man bitterly, “how often have 1 remonstrahul and 
implored, but yon have not listened! He spoke .mo fair, Fazil, 
always,—see what is in his heart. But what is written, is written. 
Let it be ; we cannot prevent it.” 

If'*' Amecn, father! we can only do whift is possible to .save- ” 

j “ I tell thee, boy,” resumed the Khan, interrupting him, “ I doubt 
whether it would be meet in ns to interfere with God’s designs, 
'and to help»treachery to escape its deserts. Tho danger is too great 
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to the King, and, next to Grod and the Prophet, he is to ns deai^ 
and hononred. I tell thee, son, we had better not interfere; it may* 
not be good for ns.” 

‘‘Nay, father,” said Fazil, “so long as we speak friendly truth 
and warning, there can be no fear; and what is written in the 
Wazeer’a destiny will be fulfilled.” 

‘Thou wilt see to that door with thy life, Naair,” whispered the 
Kotwal to one of his chief attendants, a burly Abyssinian slave. 
“ See that no one passes out or in without my orders. If violence 
is attempted, strike,—dost ^hou hear ?—to the death! Prond as 
Afzool Khan is, he may yet lower his head, perliaps with his life. 
And they have papers, which we must take, Nasir—forcibly, if we 
cannot otherwise get them:—ere the sun sets, too, or he passes 
hence.” 

“ Are we strong enough to keep the Khan, my lord ? ” asked the 
man doiibtingly. 

“ Ay, true; we need be stronger; send tliis ring,” and he took off 
his signet, “ to the Wuzeer’s son. Say we need five hniidred men 
to reinforce the guard. Yes, we should otherwise bo loo weak; 
if those mad Affg^ians were to attempt a rescue. Return hero 
when the messenger goes.” 

“On my head and eyes be it,” replied the slavej “no one shall 
pass hence save over my dead body.” 


CHAPTER XXXL 

Malooskat had too much at stake to risk anght by delay, and he antT 
his companions fled from the back door of the house already 
described, screened by the rain and thick darkness, leaving, how¬ 
ever, one of the scouts to inform their companion of what had 
happened, and with directions for both to join him at thoir place of 
concealment as quickly as possible. They proceeded at a rajiid pace, 
leaving the suburb, and striking across the open plain, eastwards, in 
the direction of the small hamlet of Allapoor, bearing the wounded 
man with them. Heretofore, in his stealthy visits to the city, 
Maloosray had found shelter and Croncealmont in a Mutt or monastery 
of Jogis, who, 'in their annual pilgrimages, had become known to 
him, and assuming their garb, and even joining them in their morn¬ 
ing perambulations in scarab of alms, he Lad boon enabled to ^isit 
those persons in the city with whom his intrigues wore being carried 
on. Now, however, the Jogis had warned him that their Mutt was 
no longer safe. Jehandar Beg had received information which led 
to several visits by hia men at night; and though nol interfered 
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'with, or even aware of the reason of suspicion, the Jogis knew they 
were watched. 

But they wore true to his interests, and had prepare«J a place 
more secure, because without the walls, and iaoi*e secluded, than 
their own Mutt, which was the resort o£ travellers and devotees from 
all parts of the country. This was the cloister of an old Hindu 
temple which stood by itself in an unfrequented port of the plain, 
and which, either by some act of desecration, or because of its incon¬ 
venient situation, had been long neglected. The cloister ronnd it 
wa^, however, in good repair, and a little plastering with clay, and 
cleansing of the chamber from tho accumulated dust of years, made 
the place comfortable enough; and one of the Jogis attended in 
turn, brought provisions, and acted os cook to the jiarty. 

It "was easy from thence to reach tho city unobserved. Not far 
distant was the small hamlet of Allapoor, yet sujfficiontly far to deter 
prying persons from coming to see who lived in the deserted temple; 
and if any oue were observed, it was, to all appearance, only a Jogi. 
^Vhan, therefore, tho Patel, or chief cider of the village of Allapoor, 
told by tho shepherd boys that some mendicants were ropauing 
tho cloister of the old temple and staying there, he bade no ouo 
interfere with them; and his good-will was by-and-by secured by an 
occasional present from time to time. No one suspected tho placo 
or its inhabitants; and few frequented tho plain about it, which, 
being hard and stony, was uncultivated, as it still remains, and was 
used here and there for cemeteries; but the greater part was left to 
nature, and to flocks of hardy sheep and goats, which picked up a 
scanly subsistence. • 

H vras not without some apprehension that IMaloosray had first 
ffnisted himscli to tho now shelter; bnt in the course of several visits 
hV had become accustomed to it, and found tliat he was ar once freer 
and safer there, than in his old quarters inside the walla. 'i‘he horses, 
too, were excellently provided for in the crypt of an adjoining Ma- 
homedan tomb, which had never been finished, nor had any use been 
made of it. Below the foundation terrace was a spacious arched 
vault, above which the walls of the mausoleuni had been partly 
carried; and the entrance was so overgrowm with matted creepers 
and bushes, that it could not be seen unless oxamiiicd very closely. 
Within, three horses, and as many stout ponies, found excellent 
shelter and concealment; and Maloosray’s scouts—who were, in fact, 
his retainers and escort—^lived with them and tended them. 

To this place Maloosray proceeded as*fast as the ivct ground and 
tlfc rough by-paths would permit—supporting his companion when 
needful, and helping him over stony places. Tho wound was not 
dangerous, yet it had caused considerable loss of blood, and the hardy 
mountaineer was more weakened than he liked to admit. Once they 
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emerged upon tlie plain, tlio temple was soon reached; and, afte 
having the sword-cut dressed and bound up, the wounded man wat 
left to his repose. 

Maloo'sruj’s next care was for his horses, and he proceeded to the 
crypt. Safe now from observation, for it was long past midnight, 
the men thjEsro wore busy with preparations for the morning meal— 
for they could cook only at night. Two were grinding millet-flour 
in tho hand-mill, which they always carried with them; another was 
kneading dough in a W'oodcn trough; a fourth shaping poi’tions of 
it into cakes, which he patted between his hands into the desired 
form, and a fifth was baking them upon a large flat iron pan or girdle 
—which held several at the same time—and removing them to tho 
side of the fire to harden, as fast as baked. 

A goodly pile of bread had already accumulated; and in two 
earthen pots simmered messes of vcgetablos and split-jicas, from 
which a strong, and not unsavoury, smell of onions and garlic pro¬ 
ceeded. The fire, fed by dry sticks from time to time, liglitod up 
tho space around, resting upon tho rough stone arches and heavy 
massive groins of the crypt; and upon tho forms of savcml nje'*i 
lying asleep, wrapped in their strong cotton sheets or rough blankets, 
whilo others reeJmed lazily, talking occasionally to those employed. 
There were three horses—two lay asleep among the men, tho other, 
a powerful silver-grey mare, was feediug, and looking round occa¬ 
sionally to tho man baking bread, expecting, with a low whinny, her 
allowance of buttered cakes. 

The scene was peculiar and striking : for tho gloom of the vault 
was so deep, except around tho fire itself, that every objoet seemed to 
stand oat m sharp relief as the light caught it. Just tlicn, too, a 
hr ighter blaze than before rested upon the coat of the marc, auf!l, 
shining on tho soft glossy skm, caused the gi’acoful outline of her 
form to project from tho deep gloom beliiud it in a remarkable 
manner. 

“ What! awake, and no one guarding tho door? Ah ! would ye 
have the Kfitwal’s men upon ye, my sous ? ” cned Maloosray, enter¬ 
ing unobserved. “Beware, all of ye, the lask is great.” 

“ Master, we had tho watch set,” answered a mini, standing up and 
making a clumsy salutation, while others started to their feet. “ I 
only came in for a moment to see to the mare, for tho rest were busy.” 
“ Has she not slept ? ” 

“ O yes 1 She just now woke, got up, shook herself, and neighed. 
That Tivas what brought me in ; I thought she had no fodder, and 
that the others might be asleep.” ^ 

“ Then she is fresh for a journey, in case we have a rapid one, 
Ram joe ? ” 

A 3 , raastey; yon ras^ be at Poona in three days if yon will, or 
at Pevt4bgurh either. She will do it.” 
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Maloosray approaclied tlie animal: she stretched her head towards 
im with a low whinny, and rnbbed her nose and eyes a^inst him. 
Yes, Rookmince,” he said, cai’essing her, “thou wilt have shatp 
work, perhaps. Art ready, lass ? “ 

There was another low whinny in reply, as she licked the hand 
held out to her. She at least understood the caress, and ‘responded 
to it. He passed his hand ovef her sleek coat, which glistened like 
silver in the firelight, and down each leg, and taking up each hoof, 
narrowly examined every shoe and nail in it in succession. 

“ Ah! if you can find any fault there, master, you may do as you 
please with mo,” said Rarajec. “No; Balia at Jutt knows his trade 
too well to allow a nail to slack, and he knows, too, whose mare ho 
is shoeing! What does ho say ? When Sivaji Blidslay comes with 
a hundred thousand horse, then I will ride with him on bis raid to 
the south, and not a horso shall drop a shoe, bo tho journey over so 
long.” 

“And he shall, Ramjce,” cried Maloesray, laughing. “ The follow 
m a braggart, but he is useful.” 

• master, that was a rare meeting. Was it not curious that 
80 many horses wjintcd shoeing that day ? Well, so thought tho royal 
horsemen stationed there; and they went about twisting up their 
moustaches, and swelling themselves out as you nev or saw, my lord. 
Many good fellows there were, who would not have cared for a chance 
with some of those gallants in the open plain. When arc we to begin, 
master ? ” 

“Ay. when?” echoed a •number of the men, who ceased their 
occupation for a moment, or raised themselves on their elbows while 
Ulie answer w'as given. 

^Not yet, my sons, not yet; we bide onr time. And now for 
/w^o^k,” answered l^Ialoosray. “ Go tbou, Ramjee, to the P'ligali of 
Afzool Khan early, and see if that dog Bulwunt Rao is dead. Well 
was it that I tied chains in ray turban folds lost night, else ho had 
cloven mo to the teeth. 1 have vowed a silver horse to the shrine of 
Khundoba at Jejoori, for the deliverance,” 

“ And was he slain, master, at last ? ” •• 

“ Nay, that is what I want to know,” he replied. “But I had a 
fair blow at him, and 1 rarely miss. Go, and bring news quickly.” 

“Master,” said Ramjeo in a tone of entreaty, and reverentially 
touching Maloosray’s feet, “ I will go. Let there be no risks liko 
this again. What would tJae Maharaja do without you, and what is 
there to be gained here that is worth such peril ? ” 

“Ah, yes ! ” added another; “ what if ten thousand such as we arc 
weri expended, it would be nothing were Tannajee siife. Only that two 
of 03 in the lane*behind Rama’s, misdirected a party of the King’s 
men, ye had been beset, before and behind; and if the King had got 



hold of any of ye, the kites and crows of the ‘ Grornk Imlee ’ wo 
have had fall bellies by this evening.” 

“Well, it was not of my seeking,” retnmod Maloosray; “f 
Bui want Rao was reported dead—killed in battle two years ago; so, 
at least, we heard. It was like fighting a spirit, my sons; and I missed 
my blows. . . . Hark! who is that without ? Netta ? What news, 
brother?” he continued, as a slight, active-looking man entered 
hastily. “Didst thou find Pahar Singh, the old robber?” 

“Mabaruj! ” returned the man, “there was no Pahar Singh. We 
found a fire burning in the^yorandah of the temple, and I took a 
lighted brand and looked ab6ut.r All we could discover was a little 
fresh blood on the floor and three gold pieces among the ashes. But 
Uiero was blood on the wall too, and we tracked it for a few paces, 
wlien the torch wont out in the rain, so we went on and heard a man 
moaning in a nullah, and some jackals were standing by him as we 
wont up. Dost thou remember Maun Singh, who is with Pahaj; 
Singh always? Well, wo could hardly see, so Limba went back for 
another brand, and brought it under Jiis blanket, and then we saw 
the man’s face. He was terribly wounded, and could not .spealc 
s<‘nsibly, bub ono or two names escaped him, one of which was Pahar 
Singh, and Limba knew his face.” 

“Ye did not let liim live, the foiil traitor and liar ? ” cried IMaloosray, 
excitedly. “ O that it had been ‘ the Lion * himself! Yc did not let 
him live ? ” 

“Master, ho will spoak no more, nor yet tell h'es. I have made 
that sure enough,” said Limba, approaching and touching the feet of 
Maloosray. “ I knew him after what happened in the old Gosai’s 
Mult at Tooljapoor, and Moro Punt would have had me kill him 
and the other too, only I could find no opportunity. They had som^e 
fifty horse with him, and were as shy as deer. Ifow I haye aefctlotl 
that account.” 

“Good, my.^n,” replied Maloosray; “but what hod happened, 
Notta ? Was there no further trace of them ? ” 

“ None, Maharaj; weiqj^ere fairly puzzled. We returned, and stayed 
in the temple by the fire, in hopes that Pahar Singh might come 
back; but it was no use. Then we went and listened behind the 
guard-house, and heard there was a man 'wounded in an affray— 

‘ Gosai ’—and there was a barber dressing his wound.” 

“ Then ho did not die ? T had hoped he did.” 

“ Holy Mother! was this thy work, master, and all of us away ? ” 
cried several of the men? 

“No; Ijfanoo remained with me,” replied Maloosray, “antJ has 
got a scratch; but what of the man wounded ? What think ye of 
Bulwuiit Rao, my cousin, dead long since, as we thought, but come 
to life, Nettti ? ” 
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' My csurse on him! And he escaped yon, Tannajee ? 

‘ I am going to see if he be dead, brother,” interposed Bamjee; 
ho master’s blows are not little ones.” * 

“Yon see, friends, they—those two Gosais—as they appeared, 
must have mot Pahar Singh, who directed them. I see it all now— 
the villain’s attempt to decoy ns into that trap by the temptation of 
news of the Wuzeer. Depend *npon it, he has been bought over, 
and IS not to be trusted; and he set them on our track.” 

“ He never was,” ci-ied both the men; “ he has only one king 
and one god—that is money,” added Neeta; “ and he has gone where 
he could get it.” 

“Yes, friends, those men knew us,” continued Maloosray; “and 
to my mind the place is no longer safe: so we liad as well be 
ready. If they have given the alarm—and Bulwunt would do so if 
lie had any sense—we shall have horsemen scouring the plains to¬ 
morrow, and that fine lad, Fazil Khan, at the head of them. So 
awjiy, some of you : watch the gates; let the horses be kept saddled 
akl djj^r ; and let them have broad as fast as they can eat it. 1 would 
g© Tit once, Nettajee,” he added to that person, taking him aside; 
“ hut the Wu’zeer must be seen and spoken with first. He was at 
Alniclla yesterday, and will be in the oity by the afternoon. With¬ 
out liaviiig spcecli of him, I dare not show myself before the master; 
and the object of our journey would bo incomplete, I think wo 
may trust him.” 

“Alas! I fear not,” replied Nettajee; “ye are too sanguine,yon 
and the Maharaja. Khan Mahomed will not league with us; ho leans 
to the Moghuls, and calls ns ‘ Kafirs of Hindus,’ and kills cows 
he can. 1 know' it. Why do ye trust him, when ho is 
la ithlo.'-s to his own salt ? Suppose he choso to turn round and hang 
up 'Innnajeo Maloosray to the ‘ Goruk Imlee tree,’ would n./t that 
keep him fair in his master’s eyes, and blind them to bis intrigues 
with the Padshah ? Ah, brotlier, trust him not: one who will 
dcceivo the master w'bo has raised him to w'hat he fe, will deceive 
you. A slave born, ho will bo one to the last; and he is not fit to 
strike in wdth free men like us! Leave him to thfl Moghuls, to 
wliom ho will be a slave, as he was to Beejapoor: we have our own 
road between both. But come now to Ranoo ; is he fit to travel ” 
“He will be better after he has slept. We were owls, Nettajee, 
not to see through those flimsy disguises,” returned Maloofcray, 
“Bulwunt Bao is better living than dead, brother; jand we may 
yet bm'ng him round,” said Nettajee. • 

“ If tell thee, O Netta,” interrupted Tannajee, fiercely, and grind¬ 
ing 1^ teeth as ho spoke, “ I would cut him down with my own hand 
me feet of tlj^ Maharaja, rather than ho should have speech of him. 
Never name him to me, else we may difier.” * 





“Ah, that bl(5wof his still rings in your head, Tannajee,” 
the other, laughing. “ But come; if you don’t need sleep, I do. 
sleeps,” he continued, as they entered the cloister where the 
man lay; “ that is well; and I will do the same, Tannajee; ” and 
saying, he took down a sheet from a cord on which it was hanging,' 
and, wrapping himself in it, lay down, and was soon snoring loudly. ^ 
Bat MaJoosray could not sleep; and after a while, got up, and 
ascending the steps to the roof of the terrace, looked over the plain 
suspiciously. All, however, was still. To the east, lightning was 
playing about the top.s of the clouds in dim flickering flashes. Every¬ 
where else the sky was clear, and the stars shone with great lustre. 

A few jackals howled in the distance, and their cry was answered 
successively in many directions. Then the drums and horns of the 
several guards at the gates and on the outer walls and bastions of ^ 
tho city, sounded deep and shrill one by one, and were taken up by 
tliose in the “ Ark ” or citadel of the palace, and so died away in the 
distance. 


His eye followed the line of towers and battlements, and narrowly 
watched every light which might betoken a stir among the' fcrOL^ia 
within; but tbere was none. Tho huge dome of the mausohmm of 
Mahmood Adil kShah, not long completed, stood out in a dark heavy 
mass against the clear sky: and beyond it the outlines of the Palace , 
of tho IScven kStories—the great Cavalier—and a confused mass of 
trees and bnildmgs intoi'mingled; nearer, too, the ma.ssive walls and 
arches of tho tomb of tho mother of tho late King, tlieu, as now, un¬ 
finished. ^ 

All was still. High up in the,palace a light twinkled now an^ ' 
then faintly, on which Tannajee speculated dreamily. Was the Kin^ 
awake ? the light was in his private apartments. What could 
doing so late in the night? for tho drums and trumpets had sound«d', 
the third watch. O that he would join heartily with his master, anally 
defy the Moghuls! Would no one tell him this was his best policy ? ' 
Better a thousand times to secure the fidelity of a huge poition of 
his own subjects by timely concession, than to defy and coerco their 
chieftain. Now, too, though the Moghuls had been once beaten off, 
it would not be so again. They were resting and gathering strength, 
and one by one tho independent kingdoms to the north had fallen ' 
befoj^e them. 

How long would this remain ?—^thls, the most extensive, most 
valuable, and most heretical. Better far, then, to socuro the 
Mahratta popple, than to lose all by a double war with them, and 
with the Moghuls. “’Will no one tell the boy this ?” thought 
Maloosray. “We do not w'isli him evil; but the master mujBt be 
frt'i.*, and will be free. The people will assemble at tho Dnssera.'and 
the King can then have his choice betw een a lakh Mahrattas and 
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>ck of Moghuls, or both combined; and yet this old family should 
pass away—it should not pass away at oxir hands.” 

. 3nt we need not follow his thoughts further: bettor to transport 
wirselves to that twinkling light high up in the Seven-storied Palace, 
and seb who sit beside it, and hear what they saj. 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 

Thb Palace of the Seven Stories still exists as one of the most noble 
and picturesque ruins of the Fort of fJeejapoor. Of the Seven 
Stories, only five are now traceable; the two upper have been de¬ 
stroyed, perhaps by lightning, or have fallen from decay and dis¬ 
repair; and it is only in the third that the remains of the bcaulifnl 
chamber still existent there convey an idea of the effect of the whole 
sirnefnre when it was perfect. Even this has been much damaged. 
T^gU ling of the walls, of the groins of the arches and fretted roof, 
its delicate arabesque borders, has all been scraped off, and 
the fresco paijitings are so destroyed hy exposure, that but little 
exists to tell the history of the beautiful Bhagiruttee, the mistress of 
the monarch who built the palace for her. 

Enough, however, remains to show what the general design and 
exeention of the work were; enough to prove the exquisite tasto 
which had directed its completion, and the skill and boldness of the 
architect who had raised the dizzy tower so high. Then, the spacious 
srehes and oriel windows were filled by richly carved panels and 
sWtterr of leak wood, which admitted sufficient light and air: now, 
:l^st^are all gone, the windows are open, and the rain and snn and 
w)ind\are rapidly causing d(?cay and destruction of what remains. 
The upper stories are so broken that they cannot be ascended; but 
in the one of which we speak, the traveller will be tempted to sit 
a while looking over the masses of mins beneath him : and over the 
still perfect walla of the citadel. Beyond, the undulating plain 
studded with mounds, shows lines of streets, with b][y;>ken irches, 
minarets, and some still perfect mosques, mausoleums, and palaces, 
which have withstood the effects of time and the spoiler, and remain 
as proofs of the splendour which once prevailed. 

At the period of our tale all these were perfect. The ’city spread 
away to the south and west, covering many miles of plain with those 
.street^nd houses of which the lines of moulds alone remain. They 
are imerapersed with villages, which are probably portions of the old 
city, Aever entirely deserted, and to which the descendants of the 
.pop^lfotion of those days have clung through all vicissitudes. To 
the east and no^h, after looking over the greater part of the citadel, 
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the eye followed the plain beyond—the proper esplanade of the K 
—and the undnlating rising ground to the north-east, from wl^ 
the Moghul batteries had so recently poured a storm of shot \ » 
the defences, yet happily with no effect. 

The King’s apartment opened to the west; and,like AfzoolJBLhan 
about the same time, he sat courting the breeze, which played gently 
round the rich clustered muUions of the oriel window, and refreshed 
and soothed him. The storm had died away, and the night was 
clear and fresh; while, from the garden below, ascended the mingled 
perfume of champas, limes, tuberoses, jessamine of rarious kinds, and 
other sweet-scented flowers, which lo^ed the air almost to excess. 

A silver lamp, on a tall silver stand, stood in a recess sheltered 
from the open casement, and its seven wicks burned brightly, illu¬ 
minating the chamber, and by their strong light causing the gilded 
roof, arches, and groins, with all their delicate colouring of rose- 
colour, yellow, light-green, and blue enamel, to assume a soft har- , 
mony of effect—different from the light of day, yet perhaps mori ^ 
beautiful. 


Furniture there was none; but in the space enclosed by the ot»s 
window, there was spread a rich, soft, Persian carpet, which fi.lle‘ 
its area, on which, in the corner near wore the young King w'as sit¬ 
ting, lay a thick quilted mattress of green satin brocaded with gold, , 
and a largo pillow of the same raatcnal, both covered with ftni 
muslin. This had been the Kmg's seat, and it was thickly strewi 
witli papers—some Persian, some Maliratta—which, to all appea' 
anco, had been under examination, ancj ho had evidently jnst left 
and placed Iiimself by the casemeijt which he had opened. Ho wa i 
alone, but, by the frequent glances to-wards the doorway, which wai 
covered by a heavy curtain, some one seemed impatiently exp(‘()Ptef^, 
The events of the night had aroused unusual energy in the yoniii ■ 
King; nor,since his accession to the throne, had any occurrence 
cited him like the discovery of treason in the man he had, perhaps, 
mo.st trusted—^his prime minister, Khan Mahomed. It was so un¬ 


provoked, so undeserved. Early in life great ability and aptitude 
for business had been remarked in the Abyssinian slave, Behan, by 
the late King; and ho had risen, as favourites among Asiatic princes 
often do, rapidly to rank and wealth, with every honour which an 
attached and grateful prince could bestow upon him. Finally he 
had reached the rank of prime minister or Wuzeer, as we h-‘^st 
already mentioned, an<i, amidst all the distractions and intri«® 
faction, had succeeded in prt'serving his monarch’s attachmtl™* 

In this position he was maintained by the young King c! mght 
a^easion to the throne, notwithstanding the insinuations "of f 
that the Wuzeer was unfaithful. The King had not heeded ^ ^ 

suspicions, nor, indeed, beyond mere rumour, was 'there anytiiiilg' 
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ell could lead to con6rmation of them; and‘as the Wnzcoi* 
^ed it as a proof of his fidelity, the Abyssinians under bis coni- 
had been pushed on to the north to watch the Moghul armies; 
, r jJ> was belter to submit to the turbulence of the Dekhan chieftains 
at the capital, who could be controlled by neutral forces like those 
, of Afzool Khan, than to risk the possible misconduct of the others. 
Again, the Dekhauies could not be trusted with the frontier; and 
the King, impressed with the fidelity of Khan Mahomed, had left 
him at his post. 

At this period the Dekhanies and Abyssinians were rival factions 
in the state. The latter were more amenable to discipline than tho 
former, who were descendants of those Mahomedan warriors— 
Toorks, Tartars, and Affghans—who, at the close of the thirieenth 
century, uuder Alla-oo-Deen, had invaded the south of India, and 
wrested the territory in which they had settled from the Mahrattas 
nf Deogurh and tlie Canarese dynasty of Bcejanuggur. They had 
stounded, and maintained the dynasty of Gulburgah, against tho 
Tttneks of powerful Hindu states, and, when they separated from it, 
ai|Pu*‘!iJtachcd themselves to the founder® of other dynasties, which 
tlAallcd, and, indeed, exceeded in ^Icndour, the parent one. 

Those who were in Bcojapoorhad joined Ibrahim Adil Shah, when 
ho declared and established his independence of the Bahmani dynasty 
d G iilbiirgah, and they had risen to rank and wealth with the stale, 
^hey had been led to victory by that monarch and his successors; 
■^ey had conquered province after province from the infidels of tho 
-iithern Hindu states, and they had at last finally subdued and over- 
jV/fimed the ancient Hindu monarchy of Bcejanuggur, W’hicli, for 
sl^eral generations, was their bitter enemy and rival. Was it 
erful that they at length became arrogant, and that, to maintain 
wja e'tiuiyioise against them, another element, the Abyssinian, was 
^admitted into this state? It is the old story in the history of the 
n’^orld of exclusive military power; the old play which has always 
boGu played out when the characters are brought together. 

There were proud names among these old Dekhan families, which 
still exist, Tartars and Toorks, who ill brooked the control of slnvc.s 
like Abyssinians. They were free, and held themselves equal in 
rank to their own king—proud barons in fact, who seldom accepted 
tt^*^ministrative service, and were rarely fit for it; men “ who could 
At*- i but could not write,” as they boasted; turbuleut, arrogaul, 
away to’some among themselves, split into as many factions as they 
streets,families and tribes. The “Dagtoraya,” “ Alia-ool-Moolks,” 
are iii|'lmccs,” “ Kalhi Chuttrees,” “ Safed Posks,” and a host ot 
city, were faithful to their own state, while they ivcre an unceasing 
popjjfce of anxiety, and often distress, to its administi-ators. ^ 

’ So long as the Moghul armies had tln’eatcued the capital, or there 
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was employment daily in the field to meet a common danger, tj^ 
tribes and their chiefs had found occupation against the comiq|^ 
enemy, and liad fought valiantly and successfnliy. The best.cavalB| 
of the Moghul army was no match for these fiery Dekhan cavaKew 
RocklesB of life, well mounted, each tribe and appellation vying with 
each other, whenever there was a chance in their broad plains, they 
had not neglected it, and were evtr in advance of the more dis^ 

' ciplined though slower moving bodies of Abyssinian horse and foot, 
whom they despised as slaves. 

Between the extremes of party were those who, like Afeool Khan, 
belonged to neither, who held a common interest and fuith in the 
dynasty they served, and whose arms had often been turned against 
Ahyssinians, and against Dekhanies, whenever revolts or mutinies of 
cither rendered it necessary. 

Among these contending factions, and ever present rivalries, the 
course of the young King had been difficult and devious since hip 
accession; but respect to his father’s memory and experience, for hh 
had been a wise prince, a successful adininiatrator, and a talia^it 
warrior in the field, had, ii> the end, induced him to continue thb 
predominance of the Abyssinian” element in council; and to allow 
the Dekliaiiica scope for their ambition in military commands and 
active service in distant provinces of the kingdom, retaining those 
only at the capital who would prove a counterpoise to the Abys- 
Biniana, in case of need. Influenced by personal esteem, and even 
affection, for the man who had been his father’s most trusted coun¬ 
sellor and friend, he had retained Khan Mahomed in office, notwith¬ 
standing the evil reports of his Dckhan officers; and under thesei 
circumstances the distress, and even dismay, of tho young Kinrr a/ 
the discovery of the treachery, which had long existed, was hard t| 
endure. It was his firat bitter lesson in life, and there were few tA 
fall back upon for advice or consolation. 

In his extremity his thoughts had turned to Afzool Khan first, 
perhaps, of all: but again, his known intimacy with the Wuzecr; the 
report that the families would soon bo united by tho marriage of 
Kban Mahomed’s son to the old Khan’s daughter; the notorious 
friendship of the young men; and, above all, a ceriain reticence in 
Afzool Khan’s expressions whenever the Wuzeer’s character or 
actions were discussed—recurred to the King, and bis thoughts tamed 
from Afzool Khan to others in succession, yet finding rest nowhere. 

Of all his officers, on whom could he depend ? Jehdudar Beg, who 
should have been his executive in any arrest of the Wuzeor, was 
knowm to he- his dependent: and thus speculating on cac^, he 
estimatod bitterly how really weak he was in personal adherents. 

At first all appeared to he decided in his favour, buj^ gradualh; re¬ 
quests wer&^made under one pretext or other, which disclosed the 
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le objects of bis courtiers, and tbe young King had sufficient 
^scemment to estunato their professions Sft their full value. It 
as these experiences which threw him back upon hitnself, and upon 
M'he Wuzeer, who was, at least as he thought, moderate and unselfish. 
Moderate, certainly, to him; yet, at hcai^ more grasping and more 
treacherous than any. 

There was no doubt of that now. Again and a^in had the King 
taken up the letter we have before road, and examined it closely, and 
had each time laid it aown with increased conviction that it was 
genuine. There could bo no doubt either as to the seal or the writ¬ 
ing. Khan Mahomed’s own hand was too peculiar to be imitated; 
yet he had doubted—still doubted. It is hard to admit conviction 
of guilt when one’s aJECections are pleading innoeexfee, but here it was 
not to be resisted; and, as moat generally follows such conviction, 
those very affections were fast becoming the most nnrolonting judges. 

“ Let them but confirm this,” said the King, aloud, as he looked 
out, and again turned to the papers, selected the letter, looked over 
it. and hastily put it down with a shiver. “.Let them bat confirm it, 

£ il4lien- O, my father! wert than here it would bo the same, 

d your son will not flinch from the necessity, be it what it may.” 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


As yet the King’s thoughts had admitted nothing definitely; the blow 
bad been too sadden, the provocation too great, for aught but a 
inumbness of perception which checked conclnsivo determination; 
au'lj this was passing away fast, and it was becoming still more appa- 
peui that, if Khan Mahomed’s plan had succeeded, he must, if he 
survived it, be the dependent of his own slave and his father’s. 
Were the other letters, which they had looked over hastily, Ime also ? 
Men’s tongues had before been busy with Wuzeer's reputation, 
and now were so again—^tho same subject j^d tbe same man; and it 
was—“ true, true! ” 


Unconsciously ho had spoken aloud in his reverie, and the word 
seemed to come as if on echo of his own thought. , 

“ WTio spoke ? ” he cried, looking round—“ Who spoke ? ” His 
very question seemed to make the silence tnore impressive; and, as 
he strained his eyes into|the gloom of the chamber, there was no 
sound but the gentle sough of the night ^nd, laden with moisture, 
amocig the trees below and the open latticewbrk of tbe windows. 
“The spirits of the dead are around me to-night,” ho continued to 
hii^elf, shuddering. “ Listen, 0 father! Listen, sweet mother! 
0 f rophet of "God, on whom be peace, assist and hear me I O thou 
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fonufcaiii and dispenser of justice, make me true and bold; make i 
as I should be, tliy ag(*nt among tby people. If I have been a chi 
till no^v^, forgive me—that is past. . . . He writes to the Bmper 
that I am a boy!—that I am a boy! Inshalla ! No ! that is past 
As ho spoke, the sound of voices below, and of footsteps ascending 
the narrow stair were distinctly audible, and he paused to listen. 
“It is they at last, and the Meerza baa not delayed. Enter,” be 
cried, as the steps appeared to reach the landing-place and doorway 
-r~“ enter, 1 am here.'* 

The heavy quilted curtain was pushed aside, and three persons 
advanced—one the Meerza or secretary we have before mentioned; 
the other two we have not yet seen; bnt they had been often employed 
as confidential advisers by the King, and he had now sent for them. 
When tlio^ returned from the temple, the King and his secretary 
had examined the papers they had obtained, with great care and 
anxiety, and they proved to be far more voluminous and important 
than even our friend the Lalla had imagined. 

The dates of the letliNv extended over several years. Some, of 
later date, within the year,’ had evidently been sent secretly, iW? 
they were rolled up into the smallest possible compass, in lead, and 
so that they could bo put into the mouth, or othervnse hidden ; the 
liandwriting was disguised, and several were written in cypher; 
but the mo^ recent >vere not disgnised at all, and the seals were 
perfect. The whole formed a series, and they had linstily put them 
together. Each letter confirmed the other, or seemed to do so, and 
yet, considering the issue at'stake, neither cared to trust their own 
judgment: and the papers needc<h confimiation, as well of their 
authenticity as of their reference to former occurrences and dates. * 

Of the Maliratta doeuments, however, they could form no opin/on! . 
as neither could read the character; but the secretary was familial 
with the seal, and even the rude signature, of Sivaji Bhoslay; and ' 
these letlers might th^w some light on the subject of reputed in¬ 
trigues with the Empj^wfri and prove a guide to future proceedings. 

The two persons wlio^ad been summoned so hastily to the night 
council were, in the first place, Peer Dnstageer Khaderi, a holy 
Synd, or descendant of the Prophet, of the purest lineage, and the 
head of a religious house or establishment of Durwaysh, or, as we 
familiarly call them. “ Dorviahes,” which had been largely endowed 
by the State,* and for whdse ancestors, buried in the precincts of the 
shrine, miracles were now becoming ostensibly claimed. As a con¬ 
sequence, the holy influence of the “Peer” w'as decidedly on the 
increase; and as he had been chosen as religions instructor t<\ the 
King, he was at that time his “ Moorshid,” or spiritual guide; 'and 
being a shrewd, well-educated person, possessed of deep local ezperi- . 
once, and, from his position, able to obtain information of a trust- 
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prthy nature, he was frequently consulted. To give him duo 
•edit, the Peer had proved, on more than one occnaion, to have 
. jndered valuable service. Him, therefore, had the King named as 
the person best fitted to be intrusted with the secret they hot! obtained 
The other was an old Brahmuu, who entered leaning upon a long 
stick with a gold head, yet not so as to evince weakness, and was as 
remarkable in his degree as the person whom he accompanied. 
]S"eclkunt Eai Pansay, in the outset of his life a humble Karkoon, or 
clerk, in the revenue department of the State, had served, in suc- 
cessicn, three generations of its kings, and, at upwards of eighty 
years old, was still clear-headed, astute, and faithful. He had risen to 
the rank of “ Peshcar,” or finance minister, by his valuable services 
in that department; and though an “infidel,” as he was termed by the 
Peer, was beloved and respected, and consulted on occasions of more 
than ordinary solemnity or embarrassment, more particularly in 
regard to the affairs of his own people, the Hindus of the kingdom. 
While the secretary advanced to the King, the others stood at the 
farther end of the apartment. Neither knew why they had been 
wAffinoned, and the hour of the night, the, to them, strange fact of 
’fieing together in the most private apartment of the palace, and in 
the !^ng’s presence, caused them to look at each other wonderizigly. 

These wore not persons who could ever unite in private friend¬ 
ship ; for the Peer, a bigoted follower of Mahomed, and a holy saint 
to boot, was one of those who, as warriors of the faith, would have 
lod armies against the infidels, and utterly exterminated them. That 
king of Gulbnrgah, Peroze S'hah, was in his eyes a true Moslem, and 
now surely enjoying Paradise, who, in pursuance of his vow, luid 
'jslain ft hundred thousand of the infidels of Bocjanaggur, and made 
^nds of their heads at the gate of his city. If tho kings of 
liecjupoor had been such it would have been well; but, alnw! in his 
eyes tlicy wore degenerate. Here was a proof. tho infidel imnistcir 
sent for to confer with him! the Syud! “ Astagh-fur-UUa ! ” (God 

forbid it!) gurgled in his throat, and be edgt’d away and gathered up 
his garments with a gesture decidedly contemptuous. 

This did not escape the old Brahn^’s notice, but^ it was no time 
to resent it, for they were called forward. A word from tho secre¬ 
tary had decided the King to have the Mahratta letters first examined. 
Aroused from his sleep, and in the presence of a Brahmun, tbo Syud 
was uot likely to discuss any matter teilperately with one; nor, 
indeed, in a subject in which Mahomedan honour was involved, was 
it politic, perhaps, to repeal particulars to a Hindu; but tho fact or 
othe^rwiBe of Sivaji Bh6slay’B attachment or treachery so affected 
tba Wuzeer’s position, that it could not be concealed from one who, 
whatever his faults of rehgious arrogance might be, was at least a 
firm friend of Xhe young King and of his government. • 
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Salaam-o-alykoom ! Khoosh amudeed! (you are welcome/ 
said the King, using .the Persian salutation to the Sjnd, and risii. 
as ho advanced. , . * 

“ Salaam-o-alyk ! ” returned the holy man, advancing, as was hisi 
wont, in a peculiar but characteristic manner; that is, he bent his 
head forw^ard, so as to assume a stoop which might be 8ni)poae<l 
reverential, but which was, in fact, patronising in the extreme; 
stretching forth his arms in an attitude of benediction, and, having 
set his feet nearly at right angles, he shuffled with short steps towards 
the edge of the carpet on which was the King’s seat, “ My lord’s 
health is sound, and his brain is clear? ” 

“ I am well,” returned the King; “ be seated.” 

The Peer looked for a place as near tho King os possible, and, 
with another wave of his hands, settled himself upon his heels with 
two motions—first, to drop on his knees, and second, to subside upon 
his heels, very much after the fashion of a camel when it is to be 
loaded. This done, he joined his bands together, and smiling 
blandly, again ventured to ask whether “My lord and prince wer ' 
well.” ' ,i 

“TJyyour favour and the mercy of God,” replied the King, “I aTr| 
well.” 

“ Ul-humd-nl-illa! (Praise be to God!) Sbookr! shookr! 
(thanks, thanks I) ” ojacnlated fhe Peer devoutly, as he settled him¬ 
self more comfortably; then, taking his rosary from his waist, began 
to tell his beads with great rapidity, as the old Ilmhmun, following 
to the edge of tlie carpet, and makiirg a humble and reverential 
salutation, stood awaiting tho King’s pleasure. 

“Be seated, Neolkunt Rai,” said the King kindly; and as tbe^olil, 
man stooped to th.e ground, supporting himself by his stick, thii 
secretary compassionalely pnt his hand under his arm, and let himi 
down goutly. The scowl from the Peer at this unwonted act of 
courtesy was lost upon the secretary, but not upon the old man him¬ 
self ; nor was his look of thanks to the person who had assisted him 
unremarked by tho Syud, “ 1 will watch them,” he said inwardly: 
“these +WO seem to understand each other.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 




The King spoke first, breaking a silence which, though only 
for a few moments, seemed interminably oppressive. > 

“I have called yon, Neelknnt Rai,” he said, “to examin^ ^ 
read to me some papers which have come into my possession. TT. 
is no one about me from whom I can expect more true fidelity than 
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jm yoa in a delicate matter. Give him the papers, Meorza; iLoy 

'6 before you.” 

^ “ May my lord’s favour and condescension increase,” rct urped the 
old man, bowing humbly. “ I have never deceived the State, and 
am too old to begin; and as the grandson is now, so were the father 
and grandfather always towards me; true confidence is rarely dis¬ 
appointed.” • 

The King sighed. “Alas,” he said, “ would it were so! Read 
and judge for yourself.” 

Ncelkunt Rai took the papers, cast his eyes over a few lines, put 
them down, fumbled in his pockets for his spectacles, which finally 
were found in a fold of his turban, put thorn on, and looked first 
at the end of the paper. 

“ The letters are from Sivaji Bhoslay, my lord. Doubtless some 
renewal of his former excesses, and his usual apologies for tliem. 
Shall I read them.” 

“ If that were all, Neelkunt Rai, we could forgive them,” replied 
Ahe King; “but read; we may perhaps be in error about them, 
AlTmoU truly our vassal grows in power, and heeds not warnings or 
■^dvico.” 

“ It is only a few months since he took tlio four forts,” interposed 
the Meerza, “ and the letters given to Afzool Khan mention that he 
18 repairing and putting grain into them, and that Pertfl-bgurh, whore 
he lives, is now impregnable, and that-” 

“Let him read, Meerza Sahib,” said the Peer ironically: “one so 
high in the favour of the King should not be interrupted; ” and he 
stroked his beard gently with one hand, while the heads of his 
roaaiy passed rapidly through the fingers of the other, and his lips 
^n^eated the particular invocation of the divinity which suited every 
beiicl. “ Lot him read; my lord is already listening.” 

KeeUcunt Rai proceeded. He had been deceived by the address, 
which was that usually written to his own sovereign, and had road 
the letter through unsuspiciously; but as its purport, became evident, 
it was clear, by his change of countenance, that this was no ordinary 
commanication, and after a wliile he stopped suddenly. 

“It is not fit for my lord to hear,” he said excitedly. “This is 
treason! ” 

* “ Be not afraid, Heelkunt Rai, we would know the worst,” replied 

was King. 

indee^es, my lord should know who are true and who arc false,” 
it polifi the Peer, pompously. “ It is true wisdom! ” 
othej^As you will,” returned the old man, bowing to the King, and not 
the jicing the Peer; “ your servant is not responsible for what is 
wh^tten, and you must be patient with it ; ” and he read and trans- 
'' lated as he went on. 
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• There could be no doubt that the treason was unmasked and l 
concealed. The wrongs of his father, wrote Sivaji, who for fo 
years had been imprisoned in the dungeon of the citadet of BecjilB 
poor, near the gate, called for revenge; the wrongs of the peoplc^^ 
suffering under endless local oppression and exaction, called for re¬ 
dress, which it was hopeless to expect at the hands of a boy, priest- 
ridden and under the domination of bigoted and ignorant ministers. 
The conclusion was characteristic of the writer. All he desired was 
oonlirination of his ancestral rights, and permission to serve, with his 
forces, in the imperial interest. 

Letter after letter was' read, all much to the same purpose; those 
of the latter dates being more particular, perhaps, than the former. 

“ Enough,’* cried the King at last, “wo are weary of these details. 
What dost thon think, Neel^nt Koi ? ” 

“ My lord,” said the old man, joining his hands, “ mine are not the 
words of flattery; nor is my advice given without reason. I cannot 
control men’s tongues, nor can I hinder the actions of such as Sivajy 
Bliosljiy; noryot am I a soldier, to estimate whether his means a^rJ 
proportionate to tlie ejid he proposes to attain. If 1 may speak, I will 
do so truly, and as ono who is near death now; but my lord muhi| 
not bo offended, else I am silent.” 

“ Be careful, and do not transgress the bounds of propriety and 
respect,” said the priest. 

“ Lot him speak as he will, Syud,” crwjd the King, hastily; ‘*do 
not interrupt him. Pear not, Ncelkunt Rai.” 

“ I fear no ono, because I have no reason to do so,” returned the 
old man simply, and looking steadily at the priest. “What I have 
to say is this : the disaffection of Sivaji Bbrtslay may spread, bu^ ifc^ 
has not yet become dangerous. That it will be so, if not checked,) 
there is no doubt, for the whole Mahratta people are with him ; and 
there are many signs among thorn that he will be great-” 

“ Tliat ho will be great ? ” echoed tho King. 

“ My lord,” intomipted the Syud, “ I know all about that. Some 
of my disciples who live at a distance, have come to me from time 
to time lately, and told me of the damnable doings of the infidels; 
and how this Sivaji is supposed to have revelations from their gods, 
but they are but stones—^they are but stones, and gold and silver. 
Now, what saith the blessed Prophet, on whom be peace, about such 
infidels ? ” 

“ Spare us, good Syud,” returned the King, intormpting him 
gently, “ we know tho pj^ages ; but God hath seen fit to give our 
house subjects of this faith; and they are all our children—the^— 
as well as the true believers. We can see no difference.** 

“ Astagh-fur-oolla! No difference ! ” cried the Syui ** Is it hot 
written in tho holy book, how they shall be burned in the fires of 
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jU, and thon saycst there is no difference ! Some one hath surely 
Switched thee with sorcery, my son, and 1 will say exorcisms for 

• jhee—and-” 

“ Enough,’* returned the King, coldly; “ we 'time to 

waste in discussion on such matters now. Proceed, Keelknnt Rai.” 

“ The Syud is a holy man,” said the old minister, “ and he and his 
house are Teneratod, and he should be merciful and considerate to 
all; but as he, too, hath heard the rumours in regard to Sivaji, my 
lord will believe them. And it would bo well not to disregard them 
entirely. A people’s enthusiasm is not to be trilltjd with.” 

” There is but one cure for it, if they arc infidels, and that is the 
sword,” murmured the Svud. “What saith-” 

“We cannot suffer those interruptions,” interposed the King, 
haughtily. 

“ Peace, Meer Sahib," whispered the Meerza, laying his hand on 
the othcr’fearm, as he was about to rise. “ Peace, and be still. In 
what will come afterwards we have need of tlice—much need; bo 
still.” 

prince,” said Neolkunt Rai, endeavouring to rise, “ I have 
•done what was needed, and beg leave to depart in peace. My King 
knows the Worst. What his servant would advise will not now be 
listened to, were he even to speak.” 

“ Say on,” cried the King, interrupting him; “Ihonhast a right to 
speak. Say on ; wo will not prevent thee.” 

“ Tint he will,” rotumed the Karkoon, pointing to tho Synd. 

“ If ho speaks no irrevcigonce against the people of the true faith, 
ho may talk till morning,” sjiid the Synd, with a wave of the hand. 
“ I shall be dumb and deaf.” 

• have little to represent, my lord,” replied the old man, “It is 
hard to say whether rebellion such os this, should be cruslK'd or for¬ 
given. If I should advise the former, can it bo done ? If the latter, 
I maybe suspected of partiality. Ah, my prince, if you gird up yonr 
loins to fight Sivaji, it will but be trying to ^asp the wind; and your 
best troops will be taken into bis mountains, leaving their places 
empty for the Moghuls to occupy, and that were a dangerous nsk. 
No ! send your royal * kowl ’ to the Bh68lay—invito him here— 
ennoble him—treat him as yonr ancestors treated the Bcyrlor chief 
of Snggni’, and you will secure him. If a time of trial should evor 
come, which may the gods avert, the old Brahmun’s words and cau¬ 
tions for the adoption of a merciful policy will not bo forgotten. 
May>I depart ? ” 

JjfYcs, yon have permission to depart, Noelknnt Rai,” said the 
King, interrupting the Syud, who was about to speak angrily. “ It 
i^ven as we suspected in regard to those letters, and tlie Bhdslay’a 
tl^chery to the State. We would ask one thing mor^:—what force 
hath Sivaji in reality ? ” 
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My prince,” returned the Brahmnu, rising and leaning on h 
staff, “ what sliall I say ? Have you no reports ? Were not lettei 
given to Afzool Khan to read P Ask him; he knows that countr^^ 
better than I do— 7 far better. Ask the Syud what his disciples tell him.”^ 
“ Ho, no; I will have your opinion,” interrupted the King- 
“ Speak! wliat do your people, the Brahmuns, say about it ?” 

“May I be forgiven, my lord, if*it prove untrue. Yet I will 
speak as I hear,” replied the old man. “My prince knows that I am 
not of this country, nor of this people ; I have no interest in them 
except as Hindus; but you may be assured there is not a Mahratta 
breathing who will not follow Sivaji, and the divine call he is believed 
to have received. No man who can wield a sword or carry a gun, or 
who has a horse to ride, that will not go to the places of meeting 
when—‘ the fire is on the hills.’ How many there may he, the gods 
only know! Lakhs! lakhs! who can count them ? Beware of 
them, my prince, and secure their chief ere it be too late.” 

“What has passed hero is secret, Neelkunt Rai,” said the Bang. 
“ Thou mayst go ; we will send for thee again in this matter ere itj 
be concluded,” and with a deep reverence to the King, and 6aiuth,-1 
tions to the others, the old man retreated a few paces backwards, 
then turaed, and passed out of the cliamber. 

“ Blessed be God and the Prophet! ” exclaimed the Syud when he 
was gone. “ The air was defiled by his breath! Ul-humd-ul-illa ’ 

a Kafir and a traitor, may he-” 

“ Peace, Meer Sahib, we have dismissed him, and that is enough,” 
said the King. “ Our father, on whose, memory be peace, trusted 
him, and so did his father,—so also do wo.” 

“ As my prince plcaees,” returned the holy man, with a hnmblf 
gesture, and chocking the volley of curses he had prepared to hi/rl 
^ter the old Brahmun. “ In this matter it seemed to me that his 
counsel was cowardly and dangerous. How say you, Meerza ? Was 
Peroze Shah afraid of infidels when ho and his true believers slew’ 


them by lakhs, and the pyramids of heads stood by the gates of Guh 
burgah ? And is our prince less than he was, or are these Mahratta 
Kafirs more powerful than those of Beejanugger ? Speak, man! ” 

“ My opinion would be little worth,” said the secretary, “ even did' 
my lord desire it, and there are others more capable of judging of tlie 
power of this Mahratta robber tlian 1 am. What you have to adrist^ 
our master upon is another matter, Syud.” 

“ Explam it to him, Meerza,” said the King, sadly: “lam 
treachery, which seems to be closing round me like a net on all sll 
“ God* and the Prophet forbid! ” exclaimed both in a brea^ 

“ Treachery known, is soon disposed of. That which sits crouchij 
in hidden places is alone to be dreaded,” continued the Syud. “ 

I hear the detail, I have my fears.” • 
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“ Nay, read thyself and judge,” said the King*. Give him the 
tters, Meerza.” 

“ I have compared the seals,” said the secretary, “ with those 
letters recently received by the King, and the writing also. Judge 
for yourself before you read.” 

The Syud obeyed. He examined and compared the-seals, the 
superscription, and tho paper‘of all, with much care and evident 
interest, as expressed in various ejaculations of wonder, and appeals 
to the divinity under various appellations suited to the circumstances, 
which may be spared. “ No doubt, no doubt,” he said, after the 
scrutiny had been concluded, “ no donbt of these, nor of the supor- 
scriptiou. They only couhrm what hath long been in men’s mouths, 
yet was undetected.” 

“ Read,” said the King. ” Satisfy yourself.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

f ‘ It. is finished, my lord,” said the Syud, looking up, after an ex¬ 
amination of the papers which had appeared interminable, and as lu^ 
spoke, tbo cry of the Muezzin of the Royal Mosque arose in the 
invitation to morning prayer, sonorous and musical, “ Alla hn Akbur! 
Alla hn Akbur!” ” It is finished,” he continued, ” and it is the will 

of Alla that morning prayer should come with the last words 
Come, my lord, let us do ^is service, and ask a blessing on our 
deliberation. Come to the terrace in the fresh morning air.” 

need not follow them. As they returned and sealed thom- 
es again by the oriel window, the first blush of dawn was stealing 
oviyr the sky, paling tho stars, and the gentle breeze of morning 
rustled softly among the leaves of the gardens below. Tbo cere- 
monjr ho had performed, the ablution, and the air of the tenuct* 
outside to which they had adjourned, had refreshed the King after 
this weary night, 

“ Speak, Syud,” he said, as they resumed their seats. “What is 
it to bo ?” 

“ I need not^ my lord,” replied tho Syud. “ What Alla hath put 
injto thy heart 1 now see in thine eyes, and so bo it! Amoen! 
conen ! ameen 1 It is his destiny. He is not fit to' live; let him 
tiozi^rjurcd and faithless as he is. My lord, he had sworn on the 
Ma;rlook to me to be true. He had toncjied my feet and my neck 
iMtness to his oath. Tet see, since then, nay, within a few weeks, 
Kn letter—worst of all—^was written. But 0, my prince I there 
is pt he no mistake. Even at the last, let not the blood of a 
^iltl(»s mon'be on our heads.” 
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The Synd’s resdlation had wavered for a moment, hut was rallit 
by the secretary as the King shook his head, but did not reply. 

“Moor Sahib,” he said, “we^have had the same doubts, my lor<^ 
and I. Considering how we obtained the letters, can there be un? 
certainty P” 

“ God forbid I” replied the Syud—“ God forbid! it is enough. I 
see in this revelation the hand of the'All-wise, and we, his creatures, 
should not resist His destinies and His justice. We cannot do so 
even if we wished,” and he bowed his head reverently over his beads. 
“ Hark! what is that ? ” 

“ Ulla dilaya to leonga! TJlla dildya to l^ongal (If God give 
I will take ! If God give I will take)” was suddenly shouted in an 
outer court of the palace by a powerful voice, and interrupted the 
priest for a moment. 

“ListonI” he continued, grasping the Meerza’s arm. “What is 
that cry, so strange, and so early ?” 

“ It is but one of the city beggars,” said the King, looking across 
to his secretary with a peculiar glance of intelligence, “ who porhaps|| 
has not slept ofE his night’s potions. One of thine own discipldn 
porlinps, Iluzrut.” ' 

“ I will go and listen,” said the secretary, rising; and he proJ 
cecdod to the terrace where the morning prayer had been performed. 

“ Ulla dil;\ya to leonga!” arose in clear deep tones, now unchecked 
by tlio heavy quilted curtain of the royal chamber. It was a common 
form of cry of fakeers or other beggars; but there was something 
in the rough tone of the voice which ^seemed to strike familiarly 
upon the Moerza’s car. 

“ Ulla dilayil to leonga!” 

The last cry was followed by a remonstrance from the soldj^i^ 
bch>w, who, belonging to the guard of the private apartments, had 
ovidoutly stopped the intruder, 

“ Gently, O Syn,” cried one; “ what dost thou here so early ? 
Do not bawl so loud, friend, else they will be awakened up yonder, 
and thou wilt bo whipped and put in the stocks. Come and sit 
here, and rest thyself if thou wilt.” 

“ Ulla di]dy& to leonga!” was the only reply, 

“ Nay, but thou canst not enter here, Syn. This is the private 
court of the Hareom, and thou must be silent,” continued the soldi*^ 

“ Ulla dil&y4 to 16onga!” 

“ The fellow is mad or drunk. Here, Jemadar,” cried aiL 
voice; “ what is to be done with this Fakcer ?” ' 

** Who can this bo P*’ thought the Ideerza. “ This is no comk 
cry. I must see the worthy Synd out, and get speech of the crif 

“ Ulla dild,y&-” ^ 

The Uakeer s cry was broken off abruptly, and there was a noise 
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1 if of a BcnflQe below. Could it be ahy one iA the Wuzeer’a in- 
irest, seeking for information, or perhaps with deadly intent. “ Ho 
;iiere ! ” cried the secretary; “what noise is that so early, distnrbing 
the King ?” 

“ Some drunken Fakcer, my lord,’* returned one of the guards, 
looking up, “ who has intruded, God knows how.” 

“ Keep him, and I will ccfme down presently,” answered the 
Meerza, not waiting for the reply, but re-entering the chamber. 

“ Some Fakeer, my lord,” he continued to the King, but answer¬ 
ing his look of intelligence, “ whom I have ordered to bo confined 
till the Darogah of the palace can deal with him for his insolence,” 

“ If he be one of my men come after mo,” said the Syud, “ ho 
shall bo punished. And now, my lord, have I permission to depart ? 
Belay not in this matter; and may God give you a safe deliverance 
from a traitor!” 

“You may go, Meer Sahib,” said the King; “and we thank you 
for this visit; but shall need you at noon.” 

A ‘^our servant will be present without fail,” returned the Syud, 
lirfumHy. “ Would that his power were equal to his devotion in the 
: King’s service I ” 

“ Return directly,” said tho King, in a whisper, to his secretary, 
as the holy man waddled slowly to the door. “ I know who it is , 
bring him hither at once. Hast thou forgotten the Jogi of tho 
temple ?” 

“ Hither ? that fearful man!” 

“ Yes, and at once—any esense—say he does exorcism—any tiling.” 

The secretary hesitated. 

^ ‘‘iit once,” continued the King, positively, “ and without fail. I 
' ftmred him not then, when I was in his power and helpless, neither 
do\l now. Go, take this with thee,” and he slipped his signet ring 
into the Meerza’s hand. 

“ I will have him searched at aiw rate,” thought the Meorza, as 
he descended the narrow stair, “ Take care, Meer Sahib, the liglit 
is uncertain. Ah, hero we are. Who is that, Abdulla, that was 
crying out ?” he said to a ennnch, who, with othei^, kept guard at 
the foot of the stairs. * 

“ I knov' not, my lord. He is some drunken Fakeer, no doubt; 
they have tied him up, I hear.” 

®®^^e may be wanted altove,” whispered the Meerza. “ Let him 
me, and without notloe or hindranoe. Some exorcism is 


understand—^within- 
Ae man stared, and only bowed assent over his crossed arms. 
. Jho dared question royal secrets ?” 

Coming, Meer Sahib; I only looked for my shoes,’* cried the 
‘Meerza to his companion, who had advanced a few pa«es. 
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Hearing the secretary’s' voice, several persons emerged from tlP ■ 
gnard>room, holding the Fakeer tightly. His face was distinctM 
seen in the morning light, and there could be no mistake. * 

“ He is not one of my children,” said the Synd, blandly, looking 
at the man, and seating himself in his palankeen, which had been 
brought up; “ some drunken brawler, no doubt, who deserves a 
whipping. Send him to the Kotw&l, my sons. I am departing, 
Meerza Sahib.” 


“ Klioda Hafiz ! (Hod be with you !)” returned the secretary. 
“ At noon, yon remember 1” 

“ Of course, Meerza Sahib, the royal commands are on my head 
and eyes. Go on, my sous,” and the bearers shuffled along at their 
usual pace. 

‘‘Shookr Oolla! (thank God!)” ejaculated the secretary, who 
had doubts of the priest, as he had of most others. “Who art 
thou, fellow ?” he added to the prisoner. 

“ Bid them loose me,” said Pahar Singh, for it was he, “ and I 
will tell thee. Hast thou forgotten so quickly ?” i 

“ My lord,” said one of the soldiers, “ let us turn him out inTi^ 
the town.” 


“ How he got in here,” added another, “ no one knows ; yet he is 
not drunk, and he has done no harm beyond bawling and stmggiing. 
He bas the strength of a fiond.” 

“ Loose him, my friends; he is an exorcist, and there has been 
some trouble witbin,” replied the secretary. “ I mast take him into 
the presence. He has no arms ? Behold the royal seal.” 

“ I have the amnlot which shall restore health to the sick,” growled 
the pretended Fakeer; “it is sorely needed, and time presses. 
planetary conjnnctioii is passing.” ^ f 

“ Come, Syn; I will lead thee in,” said the secretary, taking,hil 
hand. 


“ He has no weapons—we searched him well; but be will answer 
no questions,” said several men, speaking together. 

“ Ah, my friends,” replied the secretary, gravely, “ those who cast 
out evil spirits are not to be questioned. Come, Syn, follow me.” 

The men shrugged their shoulders incredulonsly. What could it 
mean ? To all except the Meerza the entry of such a character to 
the private apartments at any hour would have been impossiblaiw 
but now, and under the King’s seal? How had he entere^/ 
citadel ? The guard at the gate had not seen him pass j aDi.(otlic 
mystery, with the fact of his having been expected, furnished p 
tiful cause of speculation to those who had seized him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

“ What is it ? ” asked the Mecrza anxiously, as they passed into tho 
inner court. “ Why hast thou come, Pahar ^ingh, thus early ? ” 

“ Is he above—^Ali Adil Shah ? ” asked the robber; “ vfhat I have 
to say is for him alone. And thou hast recognized me, O Mecrza P ” 
“ He is,” replied the Meerza; “ follow me and be silent. 1 will 
teU him. Yes, 1 knew thee, and he trusts thee.” 

The eunuchs of the lower guard bowed their heads on their 
folded arms as the two men passed and ascended the stair together. 
When they reached the terrace, the Meerza stepped on and drew 
aside the curtain. 

He is come, my lord,” he said in a low tone—“he—^the robber.” 
“ I thought BO,” replied the King; “ bring him in.” 

As Pahar Singh entered, the light of the lamp shone full on him, 
and revealed a haggard anxious mce; his large eyes were gloaming 
^’il^y from among the heavy masses of his matted hair, now 
Piifiiigmg about his shoulders; but the disguise as a Mahomedan 
* mondicant was as complete as that of the Hindu Jogi had been. 
He made no lowly reverence, but advanced boldly—defiantly, as it 
were—to tho edge of the carpet, and ^he King involuntarily 
grasped the hilt of the short sword lying beside him, 

“ The King might kill me,” said the man, observing the action; 
“ a word, and the head of Pahar Singh is struck from his body by 
those eunuchs yonder. There is no escape hence—is it not so ? 
Yet I have trusted thee, O King, and do not fear thee, even as thou 
fear me. 1 am here, true to thy salt; and what 1 have to 
t^l thee is as true as I am.” 

[‘B'ear not,” said the King, “and speak freely; thou art safe here.” 
“ Does he know all ? ” asked the robber, pointing to the Meerza. 
All, friend. Was he not with me, and are not these the 

letters ? ” returned the King, “ Else-” 

“ I believe thee, Adil said Pahar Singh. “ Now, listen: 

time is short, and much has to be done ere thou aii safe.” 

The King started. “ Safe ? ” he cried. 

“ Ay, safe, my lord. Khan Mahomed was at Almella yesterday, 
is on his way hither now. He will be here about the third 
“^ch of the day, or sooner. What hiings him, thiuk you P ” said 
follo^ Singh, rapidly. 

nee^i sent him a letter of assurance, and he believes it,” said the 
Ig. 

I ‘ Believes it, King P He ? ” exclaimed the man derisively. “ He ? 
(on art but a simple hoy to think so. No, he has understood it 
rightly, and in reply has brought some hundreds of .my men with 
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him. What for ?—it is in thine eyes to ask—what for ? 1 will te. 
thee. Ah! thy heart tells thee now: there is no need for me 
spoak.”^ ’ 

“ Then his designs are evil, friend,** said the King, with a slight 
shudder. 

“ King! without that letter he was not to be trusted. After he 
received it he knew his fate,’* returned Pahar Singh. “We—I— 
have an evil reputation, they say: and he believed I would do any¬ 
thing for money. He sent an express messenger for me from 
Nuldroog. I had come here with those letters, but my son went. 
Money was offered to him; rank—an estate^=—whatever he pleased. 
Money ? yea, much money A lakh of rupees—more. Why ? thou 
already knowest. Yes—to kill thee, O Adil Khan, thou went not 
to Hve over to-day. My son pleaded fatigue and my absence— 
time also to collect the men. That is why Khan Mahomed did not 
arrive yesterday. That is why he is at Almella now. My son is 
shrewd and wise—^ho secured all he could of the Wuzeer’s money; 
and then—ah, blessed boy!—^he rode on to meet me last night/ 
Ha, ha! they thought he had gone to Itga to hurry on the meA f 
but he is a good youth—he knew what to do. A gallant horse is 
that which that Lalla left with us; thy life was on its feet, O 
Prince! and my boy \^as in sore temptation. So he reached me 
last night, just as I had gained my hiding-place, of which he knew. 
Ah, I was sick at heart, for my brother was dead-” 

“ Dead I ’* cried the secretary; “ God forbid! he was with thee, 
and well.” • 


“Ay, dead, Meerza,” continued Pahar Singh. “Yes, murdered 
-—perish the cowardly hand that struck the blow in the dark. 
were attacked by robbers, who had watched us, and he was struck 
down in the fight, I went for assistance to carry him, and wheh I 
returned he was dead, and a knife-wound in his heart. Enough, 
master,” continued Pahar Singh, dashing his hand roughly across 
his eyes. “ He died in thy service. Enough for him.” 

“ And then ? ” asked the King, 

“M!y son had consented to do the work; and that slave, the 
Wuzeor, beheved him. The boy told me he pretended to hate the 
King, and that there was a death feud between our bouse and 
thine, Adil Khan-^was it not good? 0, he is a clever yox^J.., 
that. It was *he who got those letters, too: and now he h^. 
ceived money from the slave. Enough I Speak, O King. 
slave to bo delivered into Aby band £^ve, or wilt thou give hrf^ 
me—^to me, Pahar Singh P Dost thou doubt xoe P 1 ask no mo^^^ 
—mo reward from thee. Tby house—thy very life—is in perf^; 
Pahar Singh can save both, and ask nothing but to be held true \ 
his master's salt. Hay, do not interrupt mo,” he continued, waving 
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% hand, while he wiped away the foam which, in hia excitement, 
Ad gathered on his lips. “ Think, Adil Khan, was thy royal honso 
■ver 80 threatened before? Hath not the Wuzeer prepared the 
enemy to make his last swoop upon thee, even as a falcon on a 
hare; and wort thou dead, with no son to rally men around him, 
and Khan Mahomed holding the power,—could thy kingdom bo 
preserved P Are the Moghuls Idle ? Is Sivaji Bh^slay indifferent P 
Above all, could thy royal armies have saved thee had 1 been a 
traitor ? ” 

“ Come hither,” cried Adil Shah, from whose eyes the tears were 
welling fast as he thought upon his defenceless state, the deep 
treachery which had been meditated, and the rough earnest .devo¬ 
tion of this strange man. “ Come hither; let me put my hand on 
thy head.” 

Pahar Singh advanced. The squalid mendicant covered with 
rags—to all appearance what he seemed, so complete was the dis¬ 
guise—trod boldly upon the royal bed of satin and velvet; but he 
howgd his head to meet the hand which the King extended and laid 
^Jpbn it gently. 

“As thou wilt, true servant,” said tJio King, ” for there is a stem 
and fearful'necessity to be encountered. Whatever reward thon 
mayst claim hereafter is freely bestowed npon thee—all thou 
hast ever done against me or my people is forgiven. Take that 
slave for thine own if thou wilt, to deal with as it soemeth good to 


thee.” 

“ Remember,” cried Pahar Singh, seizing the King’s hand and 
detaining it npon hia head, “ these words cannot be revoked. What- 
^i^jMippens, I do but thy bidding, 0 King; and, only for the need 
^ort thee to know it, I had done the same even though I had not 
seen thee. Now I go, whither ye cannot trace me, but ye will hear 
of me ere the day is past.” 

“ Go,” replied the King. “ I have no fear of thee or of thine acts. 
Alla and the Prophet direct and keep thee, O true friend, whom he 
hath sent me in my need. Go ! ” 

“ Only be careful,” continued the man, withdrawing the King’s 
hand from his head, kissing it reverently, and then releasing it— 
” only he careful! Stir not beyond the fort till the news comes 
aathee. The guards on the gates and within are of the true party, 
**;^ou art safe with them. Care not for revolt; the Wuzeer 
folloiiii no men with him but my own. My son prevented those he 
ne^ht from coming on, and they returned to Nuldroog from 
'fella. None of his party here dare stir. Yet, if there be any 
“ wement, send for Afzool Khan and his son Fazil; they are my 
Jer enemies, bnt they are tme to thee. Nay more, the Wuzeer^s 
jitm is not with his father in this matter, and is true to thee, 
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O King, because’ of the young FazU. And now I go. Send 
beyond the gate, for I mnst not depart as I came.” 

“ I am ready to go,” said the secretary. “ They were mazrelliiSiH 
at tW sudden appearance. How was it ? ” ^ 

“I may tell thee some time or other,” returned Pahar Sintgh, 
smiling; “ but come, it is almost day. Yet, ere I depart, my lord, I 
would kiss thy feet. The reverence I once paid thy father, the 
noble Sultan Mahmood, I would pay to thee.” And so saying, he 
prostrated himself, embracing the King’s feet, and kissing them 
rospertfully. 

“Would thou wert a true believer, and thou wouldst be as a 


brother. O, tbat I could reward thee adequately,” said the King, 
with much emotion. 


” I am better as I am—^free,” returned Pahar Singh. “ When I 
have earned reward, Adil Khan, I may ask it if I live; and if I die, 
remember there was one true heart among thy people, and protect 
my Gopal—my son. Let ns not speak of reward ; there is nothing 
now between ns but true faith, as thou art witness, 0 Meerza, an^ 
that faith was never yet given for gold.” ’ 

So saying, he turned and passed rapidly through the curtain; 
followed by the secretary. 

Was there any doubt in the young King's mind now ? Kone; all 
was clear. There was no thought of mercy—none of receding from 
determination. There could ho no question of Pahar Singh’s story, 
else why had he, outlaw and robber as he was, trusted himself in 
the very palace ? There was no appearance about that strange man 
which could lead to a suspicion of deceit, and his grim devotion in 
this emergency affected the King deeply. Even if Pahar 
failed, the course was clear. The Wuzeer must be confrou»*^ .^itn 
the silent witnesses of his treachery; and in Afzool Khan and a.]|core^ 
of other trusty adherents, the King felt he had ample protection. 

No ; it was no deception. After a short interval of silence, the 
Pakeer’s cry, “ Ulla dililyS, to leonga! ” again arose more sonorously, 
more coufldontly than before, and the King, stepping out on the 
terrace, listened, speci^lating how far the man might be gone on his 
deadly errand, and what would come of it, so al^orbedly, that the 
secretary’s footsteps, as he ascended the stair, were not heard, and 
the King started as he spoke once more. 

“ He is gone, my lord, on his work. I saw him pass b(^o;gd the 
gate.” f 

“ Did he say anght ? ”i 

“ Nothing—ha did not speak a^in. As he passed out the 
court ho shout^ his cry, and contmued it, walking rapidly till he 
was beyond the bridge of the ditch. Many of the men sainted him, 
and some offered alms, but he answered no one, and,Vtill shouting, 
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‘ ressed on so quickly that I conld hardly follow. When, I last saw 
um, he had turned by the * Goruk Inolee * tree, and was running 
fast; and so God speed him! ” • 

“ Ameen! " sighed the King. Thou must not leave me to-day, 
Anwur Ali. Order a Durbar at noon, and there will we await .the 
end. He or I, Meerza, whichever God wills; but it shall not be said 
of Adil Ehan that he shrank 'from his fate into hia zenana. Go; 
sleep there on my cushions for a while; we both need rest,” and by 
another doorway, the King passed to the inner apartments. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Tms day wore on; and it may be imagined that the anxieties of the 
lady Lnrlee and the fair Zyna were not diminished by the continued 
absence of the Khan and his son. As the former had left his wife, 
|W W requested her to have a “ kichdri ” of a particular kind, with 
prepared for him when he arrived. “ He should be hungry,” 
he said, “ after his ride so early, and Pazil too. It was a soldier’s 
dish, and would put him in mind of old days in the field, and— 
Lurlec could dresf it so capitally.” We may remember a slight 
bandying of words between the l^an and his lady before he went 
out; and he had ordered this dish as a propitiatory meal at her hands, 
for he knew by experience that the result would be satisfactory: the 
little acerbity would toap^ear, and the planets, perhaps, would bo 
forgotten. 

^-^btliing could have been devised more soothing to the lady 
fliurlee’s temper—^nothin^ more certain of dispelling any clouds of 
' disdlatisfaction or disappointment—^than this appeal to her afiections 
through her kitchen. Even in these intellectual days, a similar re¬ 
sult is not unfrequently attainable; proving that the motives and 
springs of poor human nature, and its tempers, show but little dif¬ 
ference at the time of our histoiy and among ourselves; and did wo 
permit ourselves to moralize after the fashion of the'^Say, we might 
possibly deliver a pretty lecture upon the subject. 

But—and we may as well avow it once for all—^we feel ourselves 
bound to relate our story without any moralizing digressions what¬ 
ever, further than what may form part of its action; and tlierefor© 
we wifi not follow the changes of the lady’s mind, from its first ex- 
poctrtnt and interested condition after the flaixing of the materials by 
her^wn fair hands (for on such occasions she suffered no one to 
int^ere), to the setting them on the fire to he done exactly as her 
lord wished. .With the Khan’s loving order, had come a flood of 
pleasant memories to her—of old camp days, bard fights wo, in which 
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her lord—^safe, generally victorions, and restored to her prayers-« 
found his wife busy with some favourite dish; and they loved eacl 
other, in a homely fashion, better for the cooking and the eating of iii 

Now, as the lady sat over her private brazier, on which wore her 
own silver cooking-vessels, the Khan’s special gift, she told Zyna of 
many an old time and scene—of many a narrow escape—many a 
rough march which she had shared with the old soldier, and done her 
part in binding up his wounds if he were hurt, or cooking for him if 
he wore hungry. 

“ Your mother was not of our rough Dokhani sort, daughter,” she 
said; “ people tell me she never went out with the army: she was a 
weak, fragile thing, I have heard, but very beautiful. Peace be with 
her, for thy father loved her much, and liath never loved me as her. 
But no children have come, Zyna—^no children, that is it,”—and the 
lady sighed, and perhaps tears gathered in her eyes, for she wiped 
them hastily with the comer of her muslin scarf. “ Well, it is God’s 
will, daughter; and though I could never understand it properly, 
there was something wrong in the horoscope which they cast wheql 
I was betrothed. You see, Zyna, my planet was then Mars, whK- ^ 
represented water—no, it w'as fire;—no, that’s a male planet, and so< 
it must have been Karth, Yes, I think it wUs—Earth; and then he^ 
was Venus—^no, that could not be either; it must have been Saturn, 
and that’s for air. So yon see, fire and air—no, let me sec—air and 
water ? no. What did I tell thee, Zyna ? Was it Earth ? ” 

“ I do not understand it, mother; how can I toll ? ” said Zyna 
demurely. »■ 

“But you are not listening, girl; ah, wait till your own time comes. 
I’ll warrant you anxious and curious enough to know whether v£>u 
are fire or earth, or air or water; and whether he is air, or water^ or 
whatever he may be. Now about myself. Yon see I was fire; no 
I am wrong. ‘Humul,’ ‘Sowr,’ ‘Jowza’ (Aries, Taurus, Gemini),” 
continued the lady Lnrlee, telling off all the signs of the zodiac, in, 
Arabic, upon the ends of her fingers, and then the planets in succes¬ 
sion, “ ‘ Mars,’ ‘ Venns,’ * Mercury;' and now look, Zyna, if the house 
of the Lion is on this middle finger, and the planet Mercury comes to 
it, you see Mercury is in conjunction with—with the Crab. Did not 
I say the Crab, child P Now attend, else I shall lose all my reckon . 
ing. ‘ ‘ Sowr ’-” 

“ Alas, mother, but I do not understand it, and I can nevthe 
member the names of the planets or their houses,—indeed I c, 
said Zyna, piteonBly.>< “ But ah, mother, look, it is burning!' 

And so it was. in her astrological involvement, Lnrlee Khiiiie 
had forgotten the kich^ri, which, as the bottom of the pan becie 
too hot, sent up a most nnsavoniy odour, and brown smoke 
from under the lid. * 
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“Gk)d forgive me my neglect, daughter,” exclaimed the lady, 
jrrowfully, as she examined the pan: “ it is surely quite spoiled, and 
hy father is so particular. The least idea of burnt kich^ri is,enough 
«jo set hiTTi mad, and I could not look at him for a day or more. And 
he will be expecting this to be all ready. “ Protection of tlio Pro¬ 
phet ! ” exclaimed the lady suddenly, “ there he is. What shall I 
do ?—^what shall I do ? ” • 

That which had startled Lurlee was the arrival of the Khan’s 
escort, and the beating of their kettle-drums in the outer court; and 
as she li.stened, and stood up, ladle in hand, expecting her lord’s 
entrance, she was perliaps relieved by the appearance of Goolab who, 
as the general outdoor scout, brought tidings from the courtyard of 
occurrences of all kinds. 

“ They are not coming, lady,” said the nurse. “ They are gone to 
the Kotwal’s, and will stay there. That’s the news brought by Peer 
Khan, and a host of them. And there’s Bulwunt Kao as good as 
(^doad; and he’s to be put into the private apartments, and the King’s 
■jloctqr is to bo sent for; and I must go and see to a bed for him, and 
mattress, and pillows and sheets j and then they’ll all be spoilt 
jvith his blood. His blood, indeed I ” 

' “A blister on thy tongue, O prating woman!” cried Lurlee. 
“ My lord taken to the Kotwal’s ? My lord 1 O Zyna! O girl, what 
is the world come to ? Thy father taken to that man of blood, 
Jehiindar Bog; and those cowards, the Paigah, have come here with¬ 
out him ? 0 girl—^what is it ? speak, hast thou no sense ? ” 

Indeed, Zyna had very little; the mention of that dreaded name, 
the certainty that if her father could have returned he would, and 

P * he fa^ of B'nlwunt Jtao being dangerously wounded, all combined 
Ifijbrrify, and Lurlee herself was no calmer. 

“ iWas there no message, Goolab ? ” asked Zyna. 

“ 0 yes; that the Khan remains at the Kotwal’s, and will eat his 
breakfast there. He has business, and will stay. That is all, and 
that Meah Sahib is well.” 

“That IS all! ” exclaimed Lurlee. That is all! To have my 
lord in the Kotwallee, and that dish of kicheri dressed in vain! O 
woman of little grace that 1 am! why did I deserve this ? what have 
T done ? what have I done ? ” 


, ‘ But it was spoiled, mother,” said Zyna innocently; *' do not care 

it. Only thank God they are safe. O, I vow a Pateha-” 

care, child ? and would it not have been the same had it 
. ics it was, dressed like food for the Bens? would it not have 
^^^the same? Would he have come to eat it? he, thy father? 
. y order it ? why affront me by leaving it here to be spoiled ? why 
, ie not come long ago ? This is not as it used to be of old. 0, 
M^ool Khan 1 hm I less than dirt in thine eyes ? am 1—*1—*- I ' 
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Now, tlie lady Lurleo, like all other Mahomedan ladies, only men¬ 
tioned her huaband’s name on yery solemn occasions, or whc ] 
excitement got the better of discretion; and here was an instance ow 
it. She sat down upon the stool before her brazier, and, after rock* 
ing herself to and fro for a while, burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
sobbing. It was difficult to say, perhaps, what had most particularly 
affected her; but undoubtedly the burning of the kicheri was at the 
bottom of all. It had been so good. Then she knew how his face 
would have expanded under its influence as he ate; it would have 
reminded him of some old scene, whose history would have come out 
between the moutlifnls—^ho might even have caressed her. Ah, all 
was now gone—^her trouble, her expectation of a loving greeting, all 
gone: and 'the sense of neglect and indifference under which she 
habitually existed, bad for the time taken its place. But gradually 
the sobbing was soothed, and Lurlee, laying her head against Zynau 
bosom, seemed lost in thought. 

“ There must be unfavourable conjunctions among the planets to¬ 
day, depend upon it, daughter,” she said at length, rousing herself' 
and drying her eyes, “ else all this would not have happened. NSfvy 
let me look steadily into it: perhaps we may learn something for oni 
guidance.*’ ' 

“ Look ! ” continued the lady after a pause, and a brief examina¬ 
tion of an astrological table, which she usually carried about her, 
“ look here. Ah, graceless and unfortunate that I am, I should have 


fqrc^em all that has happened, and he should never have gone out at 
all. Why, here is Satu rn in the ascendant till the first watch of the day, 
and then follows the Sun, and that’s what spoilt my cooking. Lei 
me 800 —Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer,” she continued, counting 
the signs of the zodiac, as before, on her fingers, “ Aries, Taun'<s-A 
why, Gc>d be merciful! hero follows Mars, and he’s an executioner—! 
and they are in the Kbtwallee—the Prophet’s mercy be on them! 
Yet, stay, Mars will last for only three hours; then comes, let me 
800 —Mars, Jupiter, Mercury, Moon—^no, Yenus, Jupiter, Moon. Yes, 
I am right now, girl. That means messenger, and Venus is propitious. 
Ah, yes, don’t you see it all, Zyna ? Don’t you understand ? Look, 
first the Moon, that’s we ourselves, as messengers; and then Venus 
will save tliem, if we can got past Mars. Of course it is quite plain. 
Don’t you see ? ” 

“ Alas, no’, mother! I do not,” said Zyno, innocently. “ I see 
figures and numbers, and angles and signs, but it is hopeless to ask 
me about them. You are a wise woman, and this is a znaivellous 
science. Surely, and jfiease God, you are right.” k 

“ 0,1 see exactly what to do; and it is well I can pick outapath 
among these mysteries,” cried Lurlee, brightening, ^‘or we had all 
been lost long ago. But we will eat first; I am sulre some of the 
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i jheri is good, and at any rate tliere are tlio kabobs, atid Jamcela 
ill have bread. Come and eat, daughter, it will snppox*ttbee; come, 
je have much to do ere noon. I see now, and when thou hast, eaten 1 
will toll thee. Jauioela! O Jamcela! ” she cried to the cook, who, when 
her mistress came to usurp her functions, discreetly kept out of the 
way. “Jameela, bring some bread and some pickle; we must oat now.’* 
“But you have the kichdri,'* said the dome. “Surely it is not 
burnt,’'she continued, sniffing into the pan with a cook’s experienced 
nose. 

“ Begone, graceless! ** cried Lurlee, who well knew the old woman 
was rejoicing in her heart over her discomfiture: “ begone and got 
the bread.” 

“ There is none hut the men’s bread, and it is coarse onougli, for 
the meal was not sifted,” returned Jameela. “ When you take to 
cooking, of course I am not expected to be mindful of other light 
I broad, and such things ; but-” 

\ “]3ogone, and do as you are bid,” cried her mistress, sharply. A 
-from Zyna also, deprecating further discussion, was understood 
Rol once by the old dame. 

' “ I will bring tlio best of it, Khdnum,” she said, “ and there is 
some quite hot; but I can hake a few of your own ‘ phoolkas,’ if you 
like; thejjr will be good with the kabobs .... which scorn savoury,” 
she continued, craning over to look into the pot on the fire, and 
sniffing into it, 

“Whore is GoolabP Ah yes, do so, Jamcela, and bring them 
quickly,” replied her inistrcSs ; “ thou ait a jewel.” 

“I will send her, lady,” said the cook, departing; “and I would 
"^gtbe men’s bread, only it is not fit for the likes of ye.” 
iNow, what is to be done?” asked Zyua. “O mother, thou 
' seomest to understand everything, and art confident, and 1 am dis¬ 
tracted with apprehension. 0 my father I O my brother ! God kecy» 
you safe. I vow lights at Peer Sahib’s tomb, and to feed a hundred 
Pakeers there to-morrow, if they be safe ! ” 

“Wo must go to the palace, and inquire why thy father is detained,” 
replied Lurlee decisively. “Ah, Goolab, wjiere wort thou ? But never 
mind,” she continued, as the dame entered. “ Lay out clothes for 
us; wo mnsL go to the palace ; and bid some one go and say we pray 
to see the Begum Sahiba, and order the palankeens anji an escort to 
be re^dy. Inshallal daughter, we will see what this evil-minded 
and bg^e-bom Kotwal can do.” 

J nd the jewels, Khdnum ? ” asked Gofilab, 
h I I had forgotten. Well, a few.” 

0 , mother, no 1 ” cried Zyna, “ not so. With onr hearts heavy 
id, it susely is no time to put on jewels. Let us rather go with 
sober garments, and prostrate ourselves before the Pedr’s sbriue on 
onr way,” • 
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“ I tell thee the Peer cannot help ns,” returned the dame tartljjH 
“ it is the stars and the Begum, mieu they are safe, then do td 
Pateha if thou wilt. Come here, eat, for we have much do. Ahill 
Jameola-bee; ” for Lurlee always added the respectful addition of 
hee, for lady, when she was in good humour, to her cook, who now 
entered with a tray of hot bread and delicate phoolkas, and a white 
cloth over her arm: “ thou hast beeU quick, friend.” 

It must be confessed that the lady I/urlee^s appetite, sharpened per¬ 
haps by her unusual fast and the process of her own cookery, did ample 
justice to the meal. Her confidence in the stars sustamed her far 
bettor than Zyna’s faith in her saint—^that is, if one might judge by 
the resolute and satisfied features of the elder face as it bent over its 
plate, eating heartily, and the distressed, anxious, and tearful ex- 
pres.siou of the younger, endeavouring almost vainly to eat at all. It 
was of no avail that Lurlee encouraged her daughter, and even picked 
ont tempting morsels from the kabobs, and set them before her, with 
the hottf'St of the phoolkas, as they were sent in short relays from 
the kitchen. ^ i 

“ Ah, daughter! he would have enjoyed this,” said Lurlee, as 
washed her hands over the ewer brought her at the conclusion of the 
meal, and sighed in a manner which plainly signified her regret not 
to be able to eat more. “ Yes, the kabob was good, but thou hast 
scarcely tasted it; a trifle more pepper would have been better, per- 
liaps; yet it was good. And now, girl, I am ready to face the 
Kotwal or the Begum, or—the peace of God be on him—Adil Shah 
himself. Inshalla! we will see who dares to detain my lord when I, 
Lnrlee Elhiinum, have cooked his breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Enougii had transpired in the examination of Afzool Khan and his 
son, to satisfy Jcliandar Beg that the young man and his father had 
attained knowledge of some secret relating to the conspiracies in 
progress, which they were reserving to tell the King; and we should 
bo doinw that very astute officer inj ustice, if we did not at once admit 
that he believed the secret known to them, or at least to Pazil, 9 
cemed the Wdzeer very deeply. Why the King’s secretary ha^ 
mentioned he could not imagine. Did he know it also ? Cef 
it was important to find .out everything that could be discoW.®ll°^ 
previous to the Wnzeer’s arrival; and he purposed himself to gt| 
his hou.se, and have speech of him, before he should attend the DurKP®* 
and appear before the Bang to inform him of the^ detentioiSY a 
Afzool Khan«and his son, and of the events connected with them ^ 
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But Jebaudar Beg, as police minister of that large city, had other 
;ources of information; and whatever occurred at night was reported 
to him by his spies before the true business of the day commoncod. 
Had not Afzool Khan come direct to the court, it is most'probable 
that Jehimdaf Beg would have heard some account of Fazil Khan’s 
night adventure before, he appeared at all. As it was, there had been 
a reversion of events : and we must now follow the magistrate briefly, 
in his reception of the spies whom he summoned, directly the door 
of the couH had closed upon the Khan and his son. 

The room in which these persons were received, was one which 
could be entered from the large hall pf audience : but there was a 
door also by the back passage which led from a street behind, and 
persons could come and go unobserved. There was nothing in this 
chamber—^which indeed was very small—^but a large pillow and n 
carpet, on which the Kotwal’s sword-dagger, a heavy-bladed Persian 
or Affgban knife, and writing materials, were placed. As ho sat down 
and clapped his hands, a door opposite was opened by a slave with- 
ou^and a Brahmun, os was evident by his dress and the ensto marks 
tJirlus forehead, was admitted. . 

“ Be seated,” said Jehdudar Beg. “ Have you anything for me 
to-day, Pundit ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the Brahmun, taking a pair of spectacles from a 
fold in his turban, and placing them across his nose, and then pro¬ 
ducing some papers from a pocket within his dress; “ these have 
just arrived by a special messenger from Moro Trimmnl at Tool- 
japoor;” and he handed ^o the Kdtwal several letters sealed with 
the pi'ivate Mahratta seal of Sivaji Bhoalay, which Jehkndar Beg 
ezampied closely; then, apparently satisfied, he made a Persian 
n^mioraudum on the corner of each, with tlie dale of receipt, very 
m<pthodically, and put them into the side-pocket of his robe. 

“ And,” continned the Brahmun, loolang over his letter as the 
Kbtwal had finished, “ Moro Trimmnl writes that his sister has been 
married to a Shastree at Tooljapoor, and that he has not been idlt‘; 
but he cannot induce Pahar Singh to visit him or accept terms, and 
he is afraid to go to Itga himself; so it were better yonr worship 
advised onr master to treat with him.” ' 

“ Very good ; I will mention it,” returned the K6twal; “ hut has 
'Toro Trinimnl been to Nnldroog to see the Wuzeer? It is not far.” 
o St* No, my lord; he was afraid to go unless a * Kow*! ’ were sent to 
►e rea» 


nd bq; 5 TQj.jong that, O Pundit!” added Jehdudar Bog, with a sneer; 
|fe is not RcmpnlouB in general, I think.” 

“f‘No, not in general, perhaps,” replied th6 man; “ hut in this case 
*1 is—^he is—^not sure.” 

.V ** Hot BUTff? Well, I suppose he is certain of my btyng able to ap¬ 
prehend him, and make him so, on the Goruk Imlee tree.” 
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” My lord is alUpoworfnl; but Moro is careful—as much so 
Sivaji Bbdslay or Tannajeo Iklaloosray,'’ returned the Pundit, drylyt 

“ Ah yea; no doubt, friend; he thmks himself so,” replied Jehau- 
dar Be^,‘ with a sneer j “ but what of Tannajce himself ? I hoard 
just now that he is here, and was seen last night.” 

“ Tannajce is eve;^where,” returned the man, smiling, “ or some 
one else for him. If my lord requires him, he may be found at 
Wye: he would not trust himself in Beejapoor, I think; yet- ” 

** Why not, Pundit ? ” 

“ My lord can best answer that. lake Moro Trimmul, he is better 
at a distance till the time oom^. He does not like ‘ those trees * of 
my lord’s.” 

Por once the Kdtwal was at fault. It was necessary to gain over 
the Mahratta interest, else the intrigue with the Emperor were 
abortive ; but it was clear none of the Mahratta agents would trust 
the Wnzeer’s party, without more assurance of its success than at 
present appeared likely; and the Kotwal felt this keenly. He might 
threaten, imprison, or even torture, but he could not penetrate beyoud 
the surface. ^ 

” Tonnnjeo was in the kuHaVs bazar last night,” said Jehandar 
Beg, after a pause, “and had a narrow escape. He ought not to 
plat^u himself in such peril.” 

“ Indeed! I have said before there are Maloosrays everywhere,” 
returned the Brahmun dryly; “ I know what has been told you, 
my lord ; but,” he added, smiling, “ I suppose you don’t believe it.” 

“ That is as may be proved hereafter. ■ We shall know more by- 
and-by—to-day, perhaps,” replied Jehandar Beg. 

Tlie man shrugged his shoulders. “ Dom my lord wish ine ^ 
stay ? ” he asked. > 

“ T^ot particularly. The master comes this afternoon, and may 
wish to see you.” 

“Certainly, I will attend ; but about Maloosray P If he comes I 
will tell you,” continued the Pundit, laughing; “but do not listen, 
my lord, to idle stories ; Maloosray is eveiywhere, and in that is his 
Jftfo^. May I go ? ” 

“ Yes, goand the man, making a respectful salute, departed. 

The l^undit was a clever agent, deeply devoted, like all his 
countrymen, to the Mahratta interest^ apparently serving the Wuzeer* 
party through JohAndar Beg, yet at the same time revealing y* 
■what was advisable to bo known, and gaining all the informaticr^ 
could. He had already seen Maloosray, aud went direct to Jehaif? 
Beg, on purpose to mislead him, in which he perfectly succeeded. 

The Kotwal sat and mused a while on what had been told hii 
He believed the Brahmun about Maloosray. “And Pahar Sing^ 
would not joixw them ? That is all he knowi^” said Jehindar Beg 
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himself. “My lord writes that he is sure ot the robber, and 
inga some of his men with him. "^VTiat can that be for ? ’’ Ho 
(felt as though he had not been quite trusted; still the Wuaeer was 
coming that day, and would tell aU. He could not perhaps write. 

So another spy was admitted, eyidontly one of the royal eunuchs. 
He sat down where the Brahmun had l^en seated, and for a time 
was silent. 

“ Well,” said Jehdndar Beg, “is thy brain heavy with drink, Mah- 
mood, or with secrets ? Or is there bad news ? Why art thou silent ? ’' 

“ Giood or bad, I know not, my lord,” repUed the man; “ but it is 
at least curious, and you may undeiutand it. I do not.” 

“Indeed!—say on, friend,” returned the K6twal, settling himself 
into ail attitude of attention. 

“ My lord the secretary,” said the man calmly, “ was out late last 
night. He went to a temple somewhere, and there was another with 
him. He then returned to the palace, and the Peer Zadah and 
i^^oelkunt Rai were sent for and admitted. They sat till nearly dawn, 
Vhexva Fakeer came, and was taken up to the Palace of the Seven 
plBries by the secretary.” 

; Johandar Beg took liis beard in bis band, rubbed and stroked it, 
and luusod for several minutes. “ Anything more ” he asked. 

“ Some money was taken,” added the man. “ That is all I know, 
except that a JJurbar is ordered after the mid-day prayer.” 

These tidings, strange as they seemed to be, troubled Jehandar 
Beg sorely. He had not been told of the Durbar. ‘What could have 
happened ? “ Thou must go and find out who was with the secretary,” 
he said. w 

i JlLfmight speak,” said the spy timidly, looking about him—“ I 


Ehi^k it was—” and he advanced and whispered in the K6tvvar8 ear 
—“\the King himself.” 

“ The King ? Impossible; he never left the palace,” retuimed the 

K6twal, aloud. “ 1 know that he did not. The King ?-” 

“My lord cannot be mistaken,” replied the spy, deferentially. 
“ Nevertheless, I heard it-” 

“ Quite impossible 1 He could not have gone without my knowing 
of it, Mahraood; nor dare he venture out without lieing attend(!d. 
'Vyho were with the secretary ? ” 

^ '^undagee Sahib, and five others only; and the man who went 
be secretary entered the private apartments with him when 

and ^ for I was watching.” 

»jylioa shouldst have gone into the court with them,” said the 
«pal. “ What neglect is this ? ” 

was going, but the guard stopped me,” said the spy, as if 
j^Aimed. “^hey knew me, and turned mo out of the fort-gate, 
/hat could I do ? Since the last time I was drunk, they will not 
fdmit nte.” • 
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** And tlie Fakew ? ” 

“ I heard him calling inside, * Ulla dil&yfl. to l^onga and when b'|| 

f ot outside he ran, still shouting, towards the Goruk Imlee trees, anu| 
lost sight of him.” 

“ Then who told you he went into the palace ? ” 

“ O, the men on guard said one of the ladies had seen demons, 
and that the Syn had been sent for, to say incantations over her.” 

“Very likely,” said the K6twal, calmly. “ISTow go and bring me the 
news I want. Was it the King who went with the Meerza, or his own 
son ? Find this out for me, and return directly.” 

“Jo hookum!” returned the spy, “your slave will do his best,” 
and he departed. 

We need not follow Jehdndar Beg in his other private audiences. 
He had many spies over many people. 

If he had not been delayed by these commnnications and his own 
meditations npon them, and had gone to his prisoners at once, it is 
possible, perhaps, that the Khan and his son might have been taken 
by surprise; but they had been warned, and were prepared for him. / 
The lad Ashruf, who has been already mentioned, had bSI’J 
present during the first examination. No one noticed him; but he 
was shrewd and observant. He had asked his father whether he 


should run and bring down the whole force of Afzool Khan’s Paigah 
to rescue the Khan; and perhaps the boy would have enjoyed a share 
in the m61ee which wonld undoubtedly have followed; but his father, 
while checking him angrily for the thought, bid him be on the watch, 
and should there bo any danger, to give^ information of it. So the 
lad had remained in the F^ch^ri, and was not noticed among the 
■oldiors who lounged about there. As the Kotwal entered his pri^’Ute 
room, and was known to be generally occupied for some time, *, lioi 
various clerks and scribes took advantage of his absence, and had 
for the most part gone out; a few only remained, who seemed 
absorbed in their business. So, gradually, the lad edged himself 
close to the private door, which, as sometimes happens in Indian 
houses, did not close completely, on account of tho hinges being out¬ 
side the door-post. The lad could not see, but he could hear if he 
placed his ear, carelessly, to all appearance, against tho place where 
the door joined the door-frame, and in this attitude he was not diSf. 
tiirbsd. Being questioned by a soldier, he answered lazily, that 
was ordered to wait for his father’s return; and apparently/^y^g 
settling quietly to sleep, leaning against the wall. ^ 

Ashmf had no idea at Q^st of the results of the position in 
he had placed himself; but a few words awakened his atteS|tjoiJ 
perfectly. To hew better also, he feigned to be sleepy, drew 
of his scarf over his face, and lay down; and by this means he co til f 
see under th^ door sufficiently to observe who came. • ^ 
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The Brahmtin’s conmnimcation did not interest him much; hnt 
>8 Boon as the eunuch was seated, whom he knew to be in dis^aco 
,for habitual intemperance, he felt sure that his tidings woi^d relate 
to the palace, and he listened more carefully than ever, v ery little 
escaped him. He could not hear the eunuch’s whisper, but the 
K6twal had repeated the name of the King aloud—^that was enough. 
It was necessary, at least, that the young Khan should know of it, 
and directly the eunuch had been dismissed, the lad got up and 
looked about. 

It is frequently the case that, in houses of one floor only, like this, 
a staircase leads from the principal room to the roof; and in the 
comer, not far from tho door we have mentioned, -was one of this 
description. Ashruf watched his opportunity, and when no one was 
observing him, slipped gently behind the wall at the entrance of the 
steps, and ascended them quickly. He had remarked the direction 
of the court where Afzool Khan and his son were detained, and, 
creeping on his hands and knees to the edge of the teiTace, looked 
it. 


■ At first he did not see them, bccanse they were sitting upon the 
/same side under one of the amhes; but a soft cry of “Hnzinit! 
Huzrut!” (“My prince! my prince!”) in a voice very like a 
woman’s, aud a small piece of plaster thrown into the court, induced 
Fazil to get up and attend to the signal, whatever it might he. 
Looking up, he saw the lad’s face peeping through an aperture in 
tho open stucco-work of the parapet, and in a few moments had hoard 
what he had to tell. It was important, because putting them on 
their guard against further questioning, which could only have ono 
^ objeoit, their continued detention; and thoughtful, because proving 
' a faithful interest, which Fazil trusted to reword. It confirmed also, 
suspicions of the connection between tbe Wuzeer and tbo K6twal. 

“ Can I do anytliing more, noble sir ? ” asked the boy, when hia 
little story was done; “be quick, else I may be seen ■'and flogged.” 

“Yes, two things,” replied Fazil; “first, run to Kowas Khau, tho 
Wuzeer’s son; bid him come to me here well attended, but with no 
appearance of force; and then go to the Lnrlee Khhnum, at our 
house, with those papers ”—and he threw what Ife had to him — 
“and tell her we shall not be at home early, as we have to attend tho 
King’s Durbar, and that we are well. She is to keep^ tho papers till 
we come.” 

Thi^y saw the boy’s face disappear, and heard him crawling back 
ovei^^'tbe terrace. Fortunately he had not been observed, and he 
gawed the bottom of the steps safely, and passed out among the 
soldiers, unchallenged, on his double mission. 

But while he is running at a steady, unvarying trot, not staying 
even to take breath, we must follow what the ^6twal Imd to say to 
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the old Khan and his son, which may be of importance in the elnci 
dation of this history. 

“ Foar„not, my father,” said Fazil to him, as voices were heard a 
the door, “fear not, all will bo well. The boy will do as he was told 
and \ndthoot alarm or force of any kind we shall bo soon free. Bn 
speak not, lot me talk; yon are to know nothing, but that yon wen 
to fetch me when I sent, for yon last night,” 


chapt;ee XXXIX. 

“ Ladt,” said Goolab, again entering suddenly, “there is a boy in ih« 
court who says he must have instant speech of you. He will tell nc 
one what he has to say, except that he has come from the master.” 

“ A boy, Goolab ? how old is ho ? can I see him ? Quick 
woman, my veil—anj-tliing to cover me,” exclaimed Lurlee. 

“Take this, mother,” said Zyna^ unfastening her scarf; “wl^i 
neod of concealment with a boyPf< I will go aside. Admit hiru^ 
Goolab ; he may have nows of thorn.” 

The lad entered and prostrati*d himself before the Kliinum, 
“Take these papers,” he said. “My lord the Khan hath sent them; 
you at*o to keep them, and no one is to see them. He and his son 
are well and safe, and will go to the King In the aftcrnocm.” 

“ Prophet of God, what is this ? ” cried Lurlee. “ Mahratta, too ? 
Well, no one shall tako them from meand, so saying, she stuffed 
them into that most convenient and unapproachable of all lady’s 
hiding-places, her bodice. ^ , 

“ I am going, lady,” said the lad, who had observed the actic^j ; 
“ they are safe with theo now.” 

“ Kot before thou hast' oaten, boy. There is soi^e kich4ri ready ” 
—ho will not blind its being burnt, she thought^—“thou must be 
hungry.” 

Ajliruf was, to say the truth, hungry enough; hut ho resisted 
temptation. “Ko, lady, let me go,” he said; “ I have another errand 
for my lord. May your house prosper.” 

“ Thon art right,” returned Lurlee, os he saluted her and departed- 
“ Go; God spQed thee; thon art a good lad. And now, Zyna, let 
attire ourselves in fitting garments, and go to the palace, for 
presses, and it is already past noon.” 

This, howover, promised "to be no easy task; and if Lurlee KhlS. 
had had time to consult her tablos in a fitting manner, the col^ 
and particular kind of garment which would suit that, period of -t 
day, and in which the wearer would be lucky or unlucky, must ha'- 
been decided. * Goolab, too, and the other women, to wliom the idea 
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i the ladies going to the palace conld be no other than an occasion 
jr the display of the ntmost magnificence, had laid out costly drosses 
jf cloth-of-gold, brocade, muslin, satin; and a petticoat of gorgeous 
purple Italian velvet, trimmed with broad silver ribbon, wim purple 
flowers upon it, a recent acquisition to the wardrobe, was especially 
tempting. 

“Pardon me, Khdnum,” said Kurreem-bee, the “Moghulanee,” or 
^honsehold dressmaker and mistress of the robes, “but on an occasion 
of this kind, and when a petition is to ho made, wo should know 
something of the mood her highness the Bdgum is in, and the gar¬ 
ments should agree with it. Yellow or red, with gold or silver, 
might excite bile—blue or purple would create phlegm; and when 
my lady Chand-bee, the wife of Jauee Sahib Dagtoray, went to 
visit-” 

“ Now, in tbo Prophet's name, cease, Kurroem-bee ! “ cl^od Lurloe, 
interrupting her; “ore wo not in haste? and thou standost prating 
about Chand-beo, who never could dross herself except like a public 
l^anoing-girl. Peace, I say. Give mo the green satin petticoat laced 
silver, and the plain wliiteiSOorf with gold flowers; these, with 
''a shawl, wifl be enough." 

) Meanwhile Goolab and some other women-servants had made their 
preparations. The old dame was aware that her red satin petticoat, 
one of the Khanum’s presents, would be much in her way, flapping 
about her legs as she ran by the litter; and as the ladies wore settling 
themselves in their seats, she tucked it up, forming it, as it were, 
into a very efficient pair of* baggy breeches, reaching to her knees, 
which could be shaken out when she arrived at the palace : and at 
th^ same time tied lier clean muslin scarf about her waist and 
shfjnlilors, in such a manner as to display a oonsidorable amount of 
ror-undity in directions otherwise perhaps not remarkable. 

Ah, yem may laugh, impudence,” she cried, aiming a blow at a 
fine sturdy lad, wbb, with others bearing spears, liad just entered tho 
court—“ yon may laugh, but that’s the way to runand she kicked 
out first one leg, then the other, byway of proving whether the petti¬ 
coat arrangements were firm. “ I have run ton cobs "ft-day when luy 
lordiwas in the field, and carried my lady’s hooka into the ba,rgain. 
Peace, impudent knaves!” she continued to the men, as the laugh 
Kilinst her became more general when the bearers entered. “ Take 
we che palankeen and let us go. Bismilla! ” 

There was no time for further colloquy, for the men, who bad been 
over/od out of the court while the ladies took their seats, now took 
gai||(lhe palankeens: “^nd the band of spearmen, arranging themselves 
solffront, were joined in the outer court by a strong body of tho 

^an’s horsemen, and the little procession quickly traversed the city, 
dhd arrived at its destmatioxu There the litters, being carried into 
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tluB womon’B coTirt of the Palace of the Seven Stories, were set dov 
at the foot of the stairs leadiilg to the apartments in which the haL 
had held his ni^lit council. • 

*" Goolat), having ^shaken out her petticoat, and pnt into her ears an<r 
about h^^r. neck, the gold ornaments she carried with her, appeared 
once more in her proper character: and received the salutations of 
the royal Mamas, who were to conduct the ladies to the chamber of 
iradiencc. • 

'■ ^.We have before described this apartment; and the broad daylight, 
■which poured through the now open casements, fully displayed its 
richness and beauty. Soft quilted cloths had been laid over the floor, 
and white ifiuslin sheets tacked to them, covered the whole. Large 
pillows bad been placed round the walls; and in the deep bays and 
oriel windows, numerous groups of ladies and their children were 
"sitting collversing together meirily, and spread, as it were, upon 
every available space except the centre, which was kept clear. 

Lurlee Khanum was not prepared for the display of rich dresses 
which had to he encountered, but assured by the kind tones in wl:^cljf 
sho was w^elcomed by the Queen, iwdlod up to her with measn^T 
steps, causing her ample satin garment to swing in heavy folds from’ 
left to right, and back again, after the most impressive and courtly! 
fasbion. 

Fyz-ool-Nissa, the King’s wife, was as yet a girl, not, indeed, much 
older than Zyna herself. Sho could not be called beautiful, but there 
■was a frank pleasant expression in her fair countenance which was 
irresistibly pleasing. The delicate hands and arms, sparkling with 
jewels, were all that could be scon of her person, buried as it was 
amidst the cloud of drapery which shronded her as sho sat on 
King’s seat in the oriel, and seemed an earnest of its grace ; as also,' 
indeed, her small graceful head and neck, which were loaded with 
costly pearl ornaments. 

The wife and daughter of the noble Afzool Khan are always 
welcome,” said the B4gUm, in her low sweet voice. “ Come and sit 
here by me; ’tis a fair sight to see all the gallant people assembling, 
and they say it will be a great Durbar. And this is Zyna-bee ? Ah, 

girl, they have often told me thon wert fair, hut- Well, X had 

better not say it. Come here, child, I am thy mother too; they tell 
me I have mai^ children,” she said, laughing. “ O, so many! ” 

“ Kay Qx)d nU your lap with them, may they climb about .you, 
and may yon live a hundred years to see them! ” said Lurlee, 
earnestly. • 

And here is one already,” said the Begum, seating Zyna beMde 
her. ** Ah, girl, we will have such a marriage for thee soon- - 

As Zyna bowed down blushingly, Lurlee seized the opportunity of 
pressing her snit. 
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^ V Lady,*' she Baid, putting 'ap her hands in a fespectfnl attitude, 

thine ear for a moment. I had a petition-” 

“Ah, Khanum! ” returned Fyz-ool-Nissa, 'with a look of disappoint¬ 
ment ; “ I had marked this day for rejoicing; for the hea^ cloud ’ 
which has hung over my head so long is gone, and thou hast brought 
me a petition, and I hate them. I never get matters arranged as 1 

like, and am vexed- To-morrow, lady ? *' 

“Only for my husband would I speak,” replied Lurlee, firmlv. 

“ He and his son were decoyed to the K 6 twall 0 e early to-day, am* 
they cannot get to the King. It must not be that Afzool Khan is 

counted a laggard. 0 lady-1 ** and hero Lurlee, unable to contain 

herself longer, burst into tears. 

Fyz-ool-hFissa looked to Zyna, and saw a confirmation of Lurico'a 
tale m the face—^in those great eyes brimful of tears, andquiyeijng lips. 

“Hush! ” said the Blgum, “this must not be knowfti O that* 
there were any one to write I ” 

“ I—I can write,” said Zyna, timidly. 

. “_'^hou, girl ? well done! Nowi” she continued, as au attendant 
?.iught a writing-case, “writ© l^that thou wilt, but be quick.” 

It was soon done. A few wc^s, but enough for the purpose. 

“ Canst thou sign it, lady P ” asked Zyna. 

“Yes, child, 'tia all they could ever teach me,” replied th© B^gum, 
laughing; “ and here is my seal, too. Ah! thou art a little clerk.” 

“ Her father makes her write his letters,” said Lurlee, apologetic¬ 
ally, as the Begum clapped her hands, and an old eunuch, who had 
been standing at the foot of the room, advanced 

“ This must go to my lord instantly,” said the Queen; “ some one 
thou qtiust count on must take it, Daood, for me.” 

I*Myself,” he replied; “no other can do this errand. Fear not, 
la^y,” he continned earnestly to Lurlee, “thy noble lord hath friends 
he knows not of, and it is needful he should be in the Durbar to-day. 
Inshalla 1 thou wilt soon see him ? Is any of the Paigah here to-day ? ” 
“Yes,” returned Lurlee, joyfully, “ more than fifty men; they will 
be with the troops withont.” 

“ I will return presently,” said the man, bowing over his crossed 
arms; “ and if ye will watch yonr men ye will see whether the errand 
be done or not.” 

So the ladies sat and looked out. Bright flashed the sun’s rays 
from spear and sword, morion and gauntlet, matchlotk and shield, 
of th^troops gathering before the where iSae King sat: wliilc 
the turbans, vests of cloth-of-gold, seisins and brocades, glowed 
in bright sunlight like a bed of gorgeous flowers. 

T There are ten thousand brave hearts throbbing for my lord! ” 
cried the young Queen, clapping her hands. “ Look, lady! 0 Alla, 
such an arra/ of armed men is fearful, yet beautiful 1 ”• 
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** Anieon! *' said Lurlee, earnestly. “A thousand times ten l 
sand are at his call, if he will only lead them 1 Why sbcmldst thV^J 
fear, lady ? I have ridden with my lord in the battle and felt n | 
fear. But look! a thousand than^ and blessings bo upon thee 1 
Tea, *they go, Raheem Khan and aJl the spearmen. Dost thou not see 
them, Zyna ? ” 

“ Yes, to bring my father and Fazil,” cried Zyna, in her turn 
clapping her hands oxultingly. “ Yes, they will repay thee, O my 
queen—^my mother *, they wiU repay thee with their lives.” 

“ Nay, no tears now, girl,” said Fyz-ool-Nissa gaily. “ Look out 
over the cavaliers yonder, and wait patiently. Jhshalla! your 
people win retpm speedily.” 

So they sat, silently now, praying inwardly for their safety, though 
the time seemed terribly long, as they looked over the gathering 
mosses of ^ men: over the gardens, mosques, and palaces of the 
nobility: and over the country beyond, where, in the quivering 
noonday light, and now fervid heat, the blue distance seemed molting 
into the sky. ' 


CHAPTER XL. 

.Tehandau Beg felt that the communications he had heard might 
have somewhat disarranged his appearance, and ho would not for 
the world be suspected by Afzool Khanpf agitation of any kind; his 
ample beard must not be disordered, nor a hair of his eyebrows 
crooked. A glance in a^small mirror, which hung in the anteroom* 
proved that the barber’s skill was necessary, and he sent for his (Mifi 
servant. What other hand, indeed, could be allowed to meddle with 
that glorious beard, or to regulate the orthodox breadth of the mous¬ 
tache and eyebrows ? Wbo understood tbe proper darkening of the 
spot in the centre of the forehead, as if it were always being rubbed 
against the ground in perpetual prayer, like Habeeb Mehtnr, the 
chief of his craft ? and finally, who so a^irable a chronicler of all 
domestic scandal, in which Beejapoor was at least as prolific as other 
cities of siinilar size and peculiarity of social morals ? 

So Habeeb, having been summoned, found bis master sitting alone 
where we lest left him, reclining against his pillow in the small room 
before described, and saw, at a glance, that his spirit was troubled. 

Having made his oboisapee, which was not acknowledged, or barely 
80 , the barber at once set to work, removing the conical laml^^n 
cap which Jeh4ndar !]feg always wore, and subjecting the wnol^ 
sc^p to a aeries of manipulations which were inexpreasiblj soothing 
How lightly jnoved the practised fingers along lines of muscles and 
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Titves ! how caTefuUy was eveiy stray hair put T:^k into its proper 
Ace, or deftly eradicated with the shaxp tweezers. Then, as tho 
aomentons matters of eyebrows, monstaohet and beard were severally 
approached, and where the Ktitwal’s rough hand had ruhbed his 
chin, pushed up the moustache, or disturbed the eyebrows—till 
every hair seemed battling with its neighbour or bristling in anger 
^all was soon reduced to order, and we cap replaced. Jeh&n^r 
3eg felt a refreshing coolness pervade bis bead, the nervons excite¬ 
ment was removed, and a calmness supervened which he required 
for what he had to do. 


Yes, a master in his art! Habeeb had made a masterly perform¬ 
ance ; and yet so quickly I—^long enough, however, for those much- 
coveted papers to be token far from bis master’s chance of possession 
to a place of safety. 

“ Shookr, Sbookr, Habeeb ! ” (Thanks, thanks!), said tho Kdtwal 
at length. “ Hast thou any news, friend ? ” 

i What was the barber to say ? News ? yes, plenty! There was 
1^0 lack of that, such as his master relished; but would it be wel- 

) 1 '*^® ■ , !' 

'f “ There wajS a grand entcrtairUltient at the Nawab Alla-ool-Moolk’s 
*ast night, and some new singers from the Carnatic were there. My 
lord should hear one of them. She is very lovely,” he replied 
cautiously. 

“ Except the blessed Mary, and Fdthma, and Aydsha—on whoso 
names bo peace!—I wish all women were in the burning pit,” said 
Jehandar Beg savagely, and his hand approached his beard. 

“ Khdda na kbasta basbud !” (God forbid!), exclaimed Habeeb, 


stiayiag it. “ God forbid my lord should touch what has been done! 
Ifkv^n m that exclamation a hundred hairs have started up. May 
hisUlave ask what has discomposed the fountain of justice this 
morning ? ” 

“ There was some one ill in the palace last night, and a Fakeer was 
.sent for, who shouted ‘Ulla dil&yfi, to Idonga.’ Who was that man ? 
and who was ill ? ” asked Jehdndar Beg, not heeding the question. 

“My lord, no one” was ill that I know of. About tho Eakeer I 
will ascertain, if possible,” replied the barber. “ I can tell my lord one 
thing, however: the S^h—^may his splendour increase—went out, 
even as the Khaleefa, of honoured memory, of whom wo read— 
Haroim bin-al Basheed—was in the habit of doing, to see after his 
subjec^ for himself, to hear with his own ears; and, if people say 
thoteuth, there is enough for him to hear^if he chose to inquire.” 

Tfjd men understood each other perfectly, and exchanged glances. 
“JPeorfe will talk, friend,” said the E6twal; ** but where did ho 
go n if wou’xt sure he went.” 

“ Nay, that*ie more than your poor slave knows. • Th^ say he 
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took the yonng Fazil Khan with him, or else the Wneeer’a 
Sure he went ? yes, my lord, qnite BnTe,”8aid the man, emphaticahj 
“ I was in the citadel, and saw him go out" 

“ Ay,' indeed ! Boy's tricks, boy's tricks, Habeeb ; yet that Fas^ 
Khan was acconnted a steady youth: but he is in trouble about 
last night.” 

“Ah, master! we have all been like him once,” said the barber, 
chuckKng. “ I suppose it was one of the new dancers-” 

“ Except that we did no murder, friend,” returned the K6twal, 
interrupting him. 

“ Is my lord very particular about a noble slaying a thief, or a 
night brawler ? ” asked the barber. 

“ 0 no I and it will be settled. And now you may go, Habeeb— 
find out who was visited last night; perhaps ... no matter . . . 
and thou shalt have thy mouth filled, after our Persian fashion, 
with gold zccchins and sugar-candy. There are a couple in earnest 
of more.” 

“ May the sun of your splendour increase in brightness, master 
returned the man, taking the money, and retreating backwarddir 
he gained the door. “ I will inquire-” 

“ And now for this boy and his rongh father,” said Jehandar Beg,l 
speaking to himself, as the door closed on the barber; “if they 
could bo gained ? Well, I must see. If not—we cannot allow 
tliem to live; they are too powerful,” and he rose and went into the 
outer hall. 

“ And no one has passed here, Jaffur ? ” said Jehandar Beg to 
the Nubian slave, who, with some others, watched the door of the 
court where Afzool Khan w'as confined. 

“ No one, my lord, except the servants with their meal.” 

“ Did they speak to him P ” 

“ Not a word, my lord; I listened carefully.” 

“ Havo the Khan and his son been speaking to each other?” 

“ Yes, frequently ; but as they have moved to the other side of 
the court, which is now in shadow, I cannot hear them. My lord 
is going in ? Should we not attend ? They are armed.” 

“ I am not afraid, JafFur; put up thy weapon. Keep the door 
ajar, but do not enter, and, on yowlife, let no one listen. Do ye 
hear, all of yo P ” 

“ Jo hookum! ” (as you order), cried all together, dispersing as 
the K6twiil entered, 

Afzool Khan and his son were sitting, as JafEur had described, in 
the opposite' corner of wie court from the door; for the snxLwas 
now shining with a painful glare of heat into that side by -tmich 
tho Kdtwal entered, while, opposite, the cool verandah was rendered 
more refres'^ng from the shadow of a large champa tree, which fell 
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^ the building and endosnre where ihej were. They rose 

}iirteoii8ly as the Edtwal advanced, and, saluting him gravely, yet 
/itbont any expression of impatience at detention, requested bim to 
ne seated. * 

It was no part of Jeh&ndar Beg’s policy to attempt to bully. If 
lie could find out what tbo afiair of the night had really been, or 
obtain a clue to the truth ^ that which had been alleged of the 
King; in short, anything which might serve as a guide to action, or 
as means of warning to the Wuzeer, it would Ito enough. 

“ I trust my honoured guests have been fittingly attended to P ” 
be asked, as he subsided on his heels at a respectful distance from 
the old Khan, joining his hands after the most deferential and 
most elegant of Persian customs. I trust the repast was served 
liot. My lords must excuse my absence, and my being taken 
unawares. Had I expected the honour of their company, then, 
indeed, Zoolficar’s skill should have been put forth." 

“ The kabobs and kicheri were excellent, Meerza Sabib," replied 
^fzool Khan, politely. “ I was to have had the same at ray own 
; and there were other dishes, too. Verily, your cook must 
' |o a treasure; there is not such another in the city." 
i “ My lord, a poor slave, who followed me from my own dear 
'country, and has remained here with me. Yes, he has a pretty skill 
in the art, and . . . but you have yet to know what he can do. . . , 
If I might send him one day-” 

“Shookr, shookr! (thanks), Meerza Sahib, Yes, we will see 
about it. Inshalla ! inshalla !" replied the Khan, cheerily, an 
excellent idea—and come ydurself.” 

Tho Kotwal thought he had made a favourable impression, 
all, there was nothing in tho murder matter that you need 
cixke about, Meah Sahib," he continued blandly, to FazU Khan. 

Pardon me if I was rude this morning, but when we are at 
business, you know, there can bo no distinction of persons.” 

“None,” said Fazil, gravely; “but who was the man found dead? 
You said one had been killed.” 

“ O, only a Kafir Hindu; some son of a burnt father, who is 
gone to bum with him,” laughed tho Kdtwal. “ I don’t know; the 
body is not yet claimed. By the way, Meah, it was strange enough 
that you should have been just in time to save that Lalla,” 

“ Ah, yes; what has become of him P ” asked Fazil innocently. 
^‘You promised he should be seen to.” 

“ And I have done as I promised, Meah, Habeeb has dressed the 
woUj[iid, which is but,a scratch, and the*man has eaten heartily; 
perjaaps he was not much hurt, after all.” 

‘^Perhaps not,” said Fazil, significantly, “but it was well he fell 
into good hands.” , 
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returnofi the Kdtwal, mtisingly, “ was it not strange wh- 
he told the Daffadar about Pahar Singh and the Shah’s secretary 
1 have heard that mj lord, the Heerza, was out last night late, anl 
at a tom'ple. Could it have been there ? ” * ' 

** To meet Pahar Singh P I should hardly say it was likely,’ 
returned Fazil. 

“ Nay, more, that the Asylum of the Faith—^the King himself— 

tvas there also. At least—at least- 

Fazil saw Johiindar Beg was not sure. It was a mere guess, foi 
which there was perhaps suspicion, but he laughed aloud and re¬ 
plied, ’‘A good joke, Meerza Sahib; perhaps they say 1 was with him V 
“Well,” returned the Khtvmrl, waggmg his head, “the fact is 
they do; and p^haps you were, my young friend. Let me see; hit 
highness is about your own age. When I was as old I remembei 
the Shah, with some others of us, used to have froUcs now and thcr 

in the bazars of Isfahan. Ah, Meah, there were-” 

Fazil mado a gesture, as if his father, who was sitting bolt 
upright, with his eyes shut, might not like to hear the reman der. 

“ Yes,” continued the Kdtwal, “ if yo did go, what matter ? ” i* i 
“I have before said that BulwUnt Boo was my companion, ne! 
the King ; and the rest you know of,” interrupted the young Khan 
Not all, Meah; but we are out of court now, and I am quite sure 
of my young friend’s good faith to let me know anything that con¬ 
cerns the state interests, the King, or the Wuzocr; and so, Meah 

Sahib, if we could oxurnine those papers together-” 

“ Ah, yes! the papers, Meerza, you would not understand them— 
they wore Mahratta.” 

“ But we could find a Karkoon to road them, and you are known 
to speak that language, Meah ? ” "t <• ’ 

“ True, Meerza Sahib, I do; but the papers are not hero-” 

“Not here, sir!” cried Jehandar Beg, with an ominous scowl 
passing over his face, at which Afzool Khan involuntarily allowed 
his hand to steal to his sword hilt, as it lay on the ground. “ Not 
here ? ” 

“ Not here,” echoed Fazil demurely, dropping his eyes. 

** But they were hero when you came this morning ? ” 

Certainly they were; and one of our people t^k them home 
for me.” 


this matter,’* returned thq Kdtwal, sternly. 

“I do not Ihink I made any protnise, Meerza Sahib,” rei 
Fazil; “ ’tis you who must be mistaken, pardon me for saying 
I said they concerned the King, onr lord and master, and wou}< 
shown to him only: and m Durbar to-day they will be pvesentfi: 
him. You will be there, of course ?” ^ 
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“ By Alla I ” exclaimed the K6twal; but if- <-** 

At the oath the old Khan fairly took his sword in his left hand, 
md placed it aoross his knees, while he looked ^imly at Ij^is host; 
and Fazil saw the up^er portion of his father's moustache, where it 
touched his cheek, quivering with suppressed rage. 

Jehandar Beg checked himsplf, and said, deferentiaEjy, I'orgive 
the oath, Elhan Sahib, and you know enough of Persians to excuse 
it. It would haye been pleasant, as fellow*servBnts of the King, to 
haye shared your confidence. As it is denied, 1 yield the point] 
and you are welcome to all the credit of the service you will do my 
lord. But what say you, gentlemen, to assisting me to re-oxamine 
that Khayct who is detained without; you acknowledge, Meah 
Sahib, at least, that he was rescued by you—^perhaps from death ? ” 
“ You have a strange memory, KotwaJ Sahib, to-day,” said Fazil, 
smiling. “ 1 never said I rescued him, 1 think. Send for the man; 
no doubt you will bear all you wish from him, and will believe 
H^im. I do not appear to be very credible to you to-day.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

As the Kdtwal rose to go to the door, the old Khan whispered to his 
son, “We can seize him, Fazil, if needs be, and put a dagger into 
him. The man is not fit to live. He is even now plotting some- 
tliing; I know it, trust him not, my son.” 

“ If needs be, father, I am ready; but no violence yet,” replied 
F 7,i\‘;'“wait till the Wuzeor’s son is announced.” 

^ ^ The man has been sent for,” said Jehandar Beg, returning to his 
seat, “ and will be hero presently.” He had given his own directions 
to the guard outside to stand by the door, yet no nearer; than was 
needful for precaution. 

The Lalla was not long dotainod. Almost as Jehindar £leg had 
seated himself—this time a little nearer to Fazil—^he opened the 
door, which was closed after him, and advanced towards the party 
in a courtly but respectful manner, Fazil hardly recognized the man, 
so completely had rest and good clothes improv^ him. His face was 
clean shaved, his moustache and hair were trimmed and oiled. His 
small turban tied neatly in the Hnstalik i^shion oi the imperial 
court,^which was strange at Beejapoor. The clothes he wore, though 
Boxnpwhat too large, were yet clean white* muslin; and a handsome 
Pe^ian shawl over his shoulders,, proved that his personal ooznfort 
had been well attended to under JehAndar Beg's orders. 

I trust you are better now,” said Fazil to tho Lalla, Idndly, as. 
after his very courtly advance, in which he bowed bis hbad very low. 
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turned ont His toes very wide, and put his elbows as far behind h » 
as possible, he sat down much aftei^ the manner of Jehandar Beg, c 
the Idit hand of the K6twal. • ^ 

** My loid’s honse will prosper for his kindness to a poor stranger,*^ 
said the Lalla. “What more deligKiftd to exercise, what more 
grateful to God, than hospitaHly ? ” pnd he quoted a verso from the 
poet Saadi on the subject, which he followed another and another. 

“Enough, friend,” said Jehdndar Beg, laughing. “N^o need to 
prove your scholarly attainments; they are not needed at present. 
Now, we all bid you not to fear j but tell ua, in plain terms, what 
happened before this brave yonnjg gentleman rescued you last night.” 

The Lalla was not very clear as to what course he was to take; ho, 
too, was watching his game. 

“ My lord, noble sirs, they were Gosais who found me in the temple, 
and ye are Moslem gentlemen, or nobles.” . 

“ V ery true,” said Fazil. “ Now, look at me carefully, and try if 
you cannot remember mo as one who lifted you up after you haA 
been robbed.” 4*f 

“Ah, yes, noble sir, now I do remember,” cried the Lalla; “I ovA 
my life to you, sir, my life. When I screamed, you must have heard^ 
me. I pray you, let me kiss your feet.” 

TIjo action was an ordinary one of gratitude, yet enough to admit 
of Fazil’a passing a well-known sign^ of silence to the man as he 
removed ms hands, while the old Khan cried grimly— 

“Make your reverence to your God, if you have o;Die, not to my 
son. Is ho an idol, that you bow down io him ? ” 

“I mean no offcnco: pardon me, my lord,” said the Lalla, humbly. 

“T was only-” ^ ^ 

The opening of the door interrupted the Lalla’s speech, which 
would have been very floweiy and hyperbolic. 

An attendant entered and spoke to the Kutwal. “My lord, 
Kowas Khan has arrived; is he to be admitted ? ” 

“ TeU him I kiss his hands; I am engaged with these worthy 

f ^tlemen,” returned Jehdndar Beg, looking round; “ and pray ask 
im to excuse mo for a short time. If he would like a hooka, or 
coffee, or sherbet, let him have all he desires.” 

“And his atWdante ? ” 

. Let any of proper rank sit with him, tho rest can remain in the 
outer court.” 

good, my lord,” said the servant, and he shut the door. 
During this interruption, a very pretty piece of pantomime\had 
been executed between the eyes of Fazil and the LaUa. It wqtild 
have been more complete, perhaps, could Fazil have used his hands 
' also, but he dare not. As it was, however, the Lfidla seemed to 
understand all that was required; and tho delightfully comprehensive 
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aimer in wMch be half shut his eyes, bowed hid head^ and smiled 
landly though almost imperceptibly, wonld have been fit ezamplo 
^or any diplomatiBt. Nothing could be seen by the K6twal, for, in. 
order to speak to the servant^ it had been requisite for him to lean 
behind the Lallans back. 

Jehandar Beg lost two points by his morement; one we have seen, 
the other was a more serious one. For as ho moved, the letters which 
had been given to him by Moro Trimmul’s a^nt^ and which he had 
put into a side-pocket of his dress, protruded a little as he reached 
over, and, when he settled himself again, remained projecting half 
out of that receptacle. He was not aware of it, but they attracted 
Fazil’s immediate attention. These ho must have at any risk—^for 
he had seen the seal of the rebel Rajah on them'—ana he again 
roused his father by the short cough they had agreed upon. 

“ Now, Lallajee, tell us all. You see you are among friends; but 
we are hungry for fruit—flowers do not satisfy us,” said Jehandai* 
Beg, jocosely rubbing bis bands, and speaking in Persian, his own 
l^'r.triiago. 

lords, what can I say?” returned the Lalla, simply. ** I am 
what you see, a poor scholar. Delhi is full of such, and we are 
starving. Every one said, ‘ G-o to the King of the Dekhan; ho is 
wise, ho is generous, he is accomplished; he is a patron of literature.’ 
So your poor servant prepared two copies of "^^erses; one in Sanscrit, 

in which the third letter of evoiy line is tho same, T-” 

“ Mashalla! ” said Jehandar llcg, laughing, “ Tc-tum—te to, te- 
ta-to to, Te to-hoh! Likck that, Lallajoe ? O yes; our Brahmans 
hero make odes, in which all the words end in skri, pri, dri; or else 
’^'sh, kshsh, rshsh-dshush. One w'ould think all tlio mud in the Dek¬ 
han w'as squelching under their feet; but go on.” 

“ My lord is pleased to bo witty,” returned the Lalla, with a bland • 
smile, turning towards his host and joining hands. ** Then I had a 
Pei-sian ode. It was nothing—nothing—a poor thing alti*gether; 
only, if my lords wish, I could repeat it. Methinks there was some 
elegance about it, if nothing else.” 

” Ck>d forbid! ” returned the K6twal, echoed by Pazil and the 
Khan. *“ Go on.” 

“ Well, my lords, as you wish,” continued the Lalia. ”SoniD other 
day I may be more fortunate; and, with your permission, I will 
resume my history. 1 had saved a few gold pieces, and I had 
enough to keep my family for or year. I left them in my house, 
and ! have w^-duallymade my way hither by Ahniednugger and 
SLolapoor. That is 

1 “ Go on,” said Fazil. “ How didst thou got here from Sholapoor 
came with some Gosais, as they appeared to be, who met me at 
a village, AI —^ A1—I forget—^just after you cross the river 
Bheema.*« 
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** AJmella,** BTLggesbed the Ebaxt, internipfciiig him. J 

“ Yes, that was it. They said th<^ knew of a comfortable lodgicJ 
in a temple or a mutt; but if we arriyed late we must be contend 
witih whiEiteyer shelter we could get. I do not know, sirs, whetheif 
they purposely delayed me by the way—^for, indeed, the roads were 
ven*y muddy; but we arrived after sunset and they took me to a 
temple of Bhowani, in a grove. So long as it was light the place 
did not look amiss for temporary shelter; but when it grew dark, 
and. the wind began to moan in the trees, I thought, sirs, that the 
mcn^s looks changed, and—and I be^an to tromme^ yet unable to 
help myself—as one lies bound sometimes in a dream. 

** What could your slave do, sirs ? At length they talked 
together in on unknown tongue/-and all fell upon me, strangled me, 
and took what money I bad, and my clothes, and I know no more 
tin this valiant gentleman and some one else roused me and took me 
to a guard-house, where I was well cored for,** 

« Why do you tell lips ? ” said the K6twal, who, though unable to 
make objection to the very probable stoi^ which the Lalla had 
invented, felt conscious there was no truth m it. “ Ah, man with? J 
bnmt father, tell the truth; we are no enemies of thine! Do not oa J 
dirt at our hands! Why did the Shah*s secretary visit thee at thtj 
temple ? Speak; it shall be well for thee. We are all friends of his 
hlajosty's here." * 

A ve^ slight compression of £*aziVs under lip was sufficient guide 
for the Lajla. “ The King’s secretary ? God defend us! ” cried the 
Lalla, innocently; “ what should I have to do with the secretary ? 
Ah, sirs, why this oppression of a poor'slave like me—a stranger 
without friends ? Did you see the secretary when you came to rescup 
me, noble sir ? " T 

*‘Not 1, indeed; thou wast lying among the ashes, senseless 
enough. All we hoard was a scream, which sounded like one in 
distress, and we entered the court,” said Fazil, simply. 

The Ki'jfcwal looked from one to the other, hut he could find out 


no sign of intelligence. He was fairly puzzled. 

“ Then why that respectable Dufiad^u account of wbat you said to 
him in the guard-house ? ” cried Jehkndar Beg, jerking himself sud¬ 
denly round so as to confront the Lalla, while he seconded the move- 


denly round so as to confront the Lalla, while he seconded the move- 
ment by iin emphatic blow on the floor. “ What about Pabar Singly ? ’ ’ 
As he did so,* his sleeve caught one of the letters projecting from 
his pocket, which flew into the centre of the group. Fazil picked 
it up, and returned jit with a polite bow, but not before he had 
distrnotlv seen the seal of the Bajah Sivaii Bhoslav upon it, and the 


distrnotly seen the seal of the Bajah Sivaii Bhoslay upon it, and ^e 
memorandum' in the comer, which Jehkndar Beg had written 
for the Wnzeor, and marked private. Jehkndar Begs eonfaskm on 
reociving the Jeiter could not be concealed, and FuiEil felt thotj, 
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Ting seea wliat was not mtencted for bim, ho waa in greater 

jLger than before. 

“What about Pahar Singh P” echoed the Xjalla, who had observed 
.he confused expression of Jehindar Beg*a oountenauee, and seen 
also what he was quite himiliar with, the rebel Bajah’s seaL “ Mv 
lord, your servant heard a groat deal of him, as he came here through 
the country. Everybody, from.' Ahmednugger to Sholapoor, spoke 
of Pahar Singh, and warned me of Pahar Singh;* but the Gosais 
did not appear to fear him, and said he never touched companies of 
tiavelling beggars. 1 remember now,** continued the Lalla, dreamily, 
'*1 think some one asked me whether Pahar Singh hod robhedme. 
Perhaps 1 said yes, I don't know; I might have said anything, good 
sirs, for 1 was like one in a hideous dream; and this robber every¬ 
body appeared to know;—^iu the bazars, in temples, mutts, serais— 
Pal^ Singb, Pahar Singh—^nothiog hut Pahar Singh all the way. 
T heard enough of hiin.’* 

“ Thou liest, Lalla. I have warned thee once, and again warn 
Hoe—beware of the torture! ’* cried Jehkndar Beg savagely, and 
di between his closed teeth; “ a word and—** 

“ Jehhndar Beg,’* said Afzool Khan, interrupting, “yon and I are 
. Id friends, apd I am your guest, so also is this man. Good or evil 
of him 1 know not, neither do I care: but torture shall not be used; 
and BO far as I know or have soen, he says nothing but the truth. 
We are helpless enough here, my son and I, but we will not allow 
him to be touched with any of your vile instruments. Question 
him otherwise as you please, it is your duty,” 

The tone of the old Khan’s voice, habitually stem, soomed more 
so .than usual to Job&ndar Beg. Should ho resent it and call in his 
aeii,? It was the thought of a moment. He would have done 
Jiis, but that he knew the Wuzeer’s son sat without; he, at least, 
was faithful to Fazil, and might not object to prove his devotion to 
the old Khan, in tho hope of its doing service in his suit for Zyna. 

“ Khan Sahib-** returned Jehimdar Beg, putting np his joined 

li.ands. 

He could not finish the sentence. Fazil, on pretence of arranging 
his shawl about his shoulders, threw it with a sudden gesture over 
the K6twarB head, and closed it behind, throwing JehS-ndar Beg on 
liis face, while, at the same instant, a dagger fiashed from the old 
EZhan’s waistband, and was held by him dose to ihe K6ibwal’& heart, 
and so that the point actually pricked the skin. 

“ Take out those letters, Lalla, from his pocket. In tho name of 
the P'-ophet—^if one sound escape him, father—strike deep and hard. 
Herefis another traitor as had as him we know of. There, hold hjs 
Hegs, Ula. Wah, wah! thou art a noble fellow; fear not, friend^ 
we are not like the J'ogi. There, that will do; and tvell waa it 
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done/’ continiied Fa/dl, as the lioUa rapidly passed an end of 1| 
own scarf round the Kotwal’a arms, and tied it in a knot behind h^ 
back; “‘he is safe now. Whore is his ring ? mve it to me, quick.’* 

** Beware, Jeh^ndar Beg/’ growled Afzool J^an, who Iwnt ove? 
the prostrate man without altering his position, as the Ijalla loosed 
the ring, “ I do not want to kill toee, good fellow; but, by Alla, if 
thou strivest ever so little, this kni& go through thee. 1 am 
no friend to traitors, as thou well knowest; so keep quiet.” 

It was a bold stroke; bat in such emergencies desperate efforts 
are generally the most successful. Fazil took the K6twal’s Bigiiet> 
ring; and wont to the door. The slave Jaffur looked at it for an 
instant, bowed his head, and ^crossed his arms; whde Fazil, looking 
round the haU, beckoned to his friend, who, attended by some 
twenty of his followers, sat upon the dais. 

Kowas Khan arose instantly, and with him the men, who made 
their salutations, and advanced towards the door. The slaves be^/ 
lieved that the Wnzeer’s son had been sent for, and stood aside 
let him pass; and as the young men embraced in the dooi 
Fazil whispered to his friend to disarm them, and hold the door.' ‘] 
pi’essure of tho hand was tho sure reply. 

“I will return with my shawl,” said Kowas Khan aloud, goin^< 
back towards his seat, “ and I will follow you directly.” 

A moment afterwards Fazil and the Khan heard a few low cries, 
a struggle, and a slight clash of arms. Tho surprise had been com¬ 
plete. The slaves were disarmed, thrust into the Wuzeer’s private 
room, and the doors closed. ' 

“ Fear not, noble friends,” cried the cheery voice of the "Wuzeer’s 
son, as ho stood in the doorway, “ ye are safe, and no one is 
I have five hundred men of my own body-guard in the courts, 
loot and horseback; and, Inshalla I we can hold the K6twUlee 
against an array. May I come ‘i ” 

“ Ul-humd-ul-illa!” cried the Khan and his son together, “ bazar 
shookr, hazar shookr!—(A thousand thanks!) O holy ‘Geeaoo 
Duraz!' I vow to thee a thousand lights, and a chain of gold for 
the canopy of thy blessed sepulchre,” continued the Khan, devoutly. 
“ Come, friend and brother,” said Fazil; “ come here and see 



what treachery doth in the most trusted places—^nay, fear us not, 
Jehkndar Beg,” he continued; we are not arbiters in your destiny 
—it rests in higher hands than ours. Father, take away tibe knife 
from his heart.” 

** I don’t know that I ought,” said the old Khan, grimlVf ** I 
shall keep it ready, and near thee^ Jehlmdar Beg. 1 trust th^* not, 
my friend;” , , 

** You are more lucky than I am/’ returned the K6twal, sadly. 

When a man’s &kte deserts him, he need not struggle-^e is help¬ 
less,” and he quoted a verse from the GuHstaa to that effect. 
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** Shabash I a scKolarly quotation,” said the Lalla, gmvely. “ And 
jWf gentlc^nen, if ye will trust a poor Mutsnddeo, who has some 
sjMiienco, we will examine this worthy gentleman’s pockets; and 
if he has any private writing^-cases, something might be found in 
them also.” 

“Peace, Lalla!” cried Fazil, i|temly; **what*we do concerns thee 
not. But thou hast been faithful and intelligent^ and we will see 
thee rewarded.” 

What was found in the search will presently appear ; meanwhile, 
we need to see how those assembled with the King, in his royal 
court, were employed. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

The great Hall of Audience in the Citadel was only used on state- 
•jocasions of ceremony. It formed port of the oldest divisiou of the 
residence, and was built, as report bad it, after a model in 
irkcy or Persia, in both of which countries the founder of the 
.ynasiy, Ibrahim Adil Shah, bad isiBded. Bat «w bo sadh model is' 
known to exifet, it is more probable that one of the Turkish archi¬ 
tects whom be bad invited to his camp, and to whpso Europoanizod 
skill and taste most of the noble Saracenic Gothic buildings of the 
city owed their origin, bad designed and executed the whole under 
the direction of bis munificent patron. 

The “ Ark,” or Citadel of Beejapoor, is a fortress in itself, and 
the area is surrounded by a beautiful stone wall, having heavy 
ha. I* at intervals, and a fansse braye, also with bastions; both 
jein.)g^'';^)rotected by a broad wet ditch. The main entrance is by 
a cai^way, defended by a gateway, flanked by bastions of groat 
strength. The whole of the interior was laid out in palaces, under 
various denominations, and public buildings, such as the courts of 
civil and criminal justice, the treasury, the military and revenue 
I'GCord offices, and the like, and the great Hall of Andience, which 
now concerns us. ,, 

A broad road from the second gateway led nearly through the 
centre of the Citadel, as you entered, to the or plain of 

exercise. The Palace of the Seven Stories, and the buildings con¬ 
nected with it, lay on the left hand, and the “ Sunget Mahal,” or 
Palace of Assembly, with other heavy blocks of building, public 
and private, to the right. All these palaces, at the time of which 
we write, were interspersed with courto and gardens; but the spacer 
befojre the great HaU, called the MMd&u or Plain, was kept exoln- 
sivejy for the assembly, inspection, or exercise of royal troops oir 
particular occasions, and also as the waiting-place of the “ sowarees,” 
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■or rotinneS) Trhicli atfcendod those who Tisitod the palaGe on ordiBoy 
baBioess. * 

The itself was a vexy iioble building. It stood upon a loV 
basement, beneath which were crypts, probably used for archirei, op 
as xnagasdnes; and was entered by flights of steps, which led into 
corridors at each side. The front was ©pitirely open, consisting of 
one immense Gothic arch, nStnety-tnfo feet in span, and of propor¬ 
tionate height, and of two narrow lancet-shaped arches of coitcb- 
ponding height, one on each side, which opened on the side corridors. 

The interior consisted of one immense room, nnbroken to the 
roof; bnt npon its south side, and partially also east and west, there 
wore projections built uponj^oisters, which contained rooms and 
galleries; especially to the whore there was a closed latticed 

balcony, where the ladies of' the court might sit and look on at 
ceremonies of reception or rejoicing, and where the King might 
receive the petitions or salutations of the people without incon¬ 
venience. Above these galleries and balconies was another storyj 
with open turrets at the corners, and suites of apartments abop|f 
As the building stands now, a more shell, bereft of roof and flooi/l 
and with all, except its noble arches and cloisters, crumblin'a 
gradually to decay, it is a noblo and impressive structure, amT 
enough remains to estimate what it must have been when perfect. 

A busy and intfereating scene it waa, even to those concerned. As 
each “ Bowaroo ” arrived at the entrance steps, it was met by a num¬ 
ber of “chobdars,” and mirdhas, or attendants, bearing massive gold 
and silver sticks, or clubs covered with chased silver or gold; dressed 
exclusively in white muslin, wearing small circular turbans, flattened 
■out at the sides, muslin tunics, tight to tha waist, and 
thence in thickly-gathered robes to the feet, which gave th-irtlth^ 
appearance of jjctticoats.' These men attended officers of %^her 
rank, who wore, in fact, chamberlains, and whose duty it was to 
oonduct the various visitors to the presence of the King, to proclaim 
alond their titles, and to marshal them to thoir scats. Without, the 
royal, Abyssiman and Dckhani guards prevented violence among 
their zetainers. 

Once the broad corridor at cither side was reached by the visitors 
therej^was no further iutomiption ; and though the war of straggle, 
gibOj and quarrel, peculiar to such an assembly, came hoarsely and 
witib, a stifled sound through the arches into the hall;—within, 
there was a decorous, if not, indeed, a solemn and impressive silence. 
Hen spoke to each othef* hardly above their breath; and thu soft 
murmur arising from thousands of such half whispers Elscendedifand 
■seemed to float tremblingly among the balconies, and up to the lofty 
roof of the building. 

The King had early taken his seat. Tho musnnd, or royal throne. 
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a tmder the oentre oi the balcony before mentioned, upon a daie*. 
ised a step above the general floor of the hall. There was no 
jcoration visible upon it ; and it oonsisted of a vide cushion and 
pillows, covered with white muslin, supported at the back and 
sides by a railing of wood, covered with plates ci gold which, indeed, 
appeared as if of solid gold. On the right haa^ of the King, who 
was dressed In simple white muslin, with a single ^old ornament in 
his turban, sat the Peer Bundagee Sahib, the rehj^ons instructor 
we have before mentioned; and at the back of the rmbthe Secretary, 
with two young nobles, wl^so hereditary office it was to wave over 
the King the jewelled M6rchaB, or fans of peacock feathers* 

Farther again behind, among the arches, closing up the entrance 
to the cloisters, and leaning a^inst the'pillars, were servants bearing 
the King’s weapons, the ^tiibgeeree, or sun-shades, the royid 
umbrellas, and the private guard of slaves, mostly Nubian eunuchs. 

Like the monarch’s seat, the whole of the floor was covered by 
quilted cotton carpets, over which white muslin was spread; so that,, 
vifch the exception of here and there a coloured scarf or waistbelt, 
.1 an occasional turban ornament, the whole of the persons seated 
^ore the some character of dress as tho King, with little vaziation. 
In some respects the assembly had a monotonous appearance; but, 
on the other hand, the cflcct was chaste and solemn, and agreed 
with the plain undecorated character of the building. 

The privileged attendants, however, who were allowed entrance 
with their masters, and who stood in files behind them against tho 
wall, were dressed in the brightest and gayest coloui's which could 
be devised. Here wc^e tunics of satin and oloth-of-gold, brocaded 
tu^barip; and scarfs of tho richest materials, mingled together in 
the mteat profusion ; and this brilliant array, in which all hues 
aeei^*i to blend with a strangely gorgeous harmony, formed a 
pow'^rful background in relief of the white drosses, and white 
coverings of tho floor. 

Then beyond, the eye followed fiho graceful outline of the vast 
arch against a deep blue sky, flecked with light clouds. Below, it 
rested upon the plain, where, in the quivering heat, which gave a 
tremulous movement to the atmosphere, stood the gerried masses of 
royal t^ps and sowarees, comparisoned elephants and led horses, 
litters and their bearers—all in the glowing colours which we have 
already seen from the Queen's balcony ; and with bright arms and 
aimoui^ which flaahed and glinted in a thousand sparkles as the 
wea^ei^ moved, , » ^ 

T je Secretary and the Peer had noted, carefully and jealously, the 
nanies of the several nobles and sirdars os they were announced by the 
mir^haa in attendance—presented their customary nuzzurs or offer* 
in^, according to their rauk, and were conducted to*their places; 
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and every now and then one or other whispered to the King^aJ 
nentral or Buspected persons passed, or when the appearance oi i 
well-known loyal friend gave asBurance of support. Still Afzc.)| 
Kh^'s place was vacant, and that of the Wuzeer. It was true tli». 
latter could not yet he expected, but his son might at least be 
present; and the double absence cast a gloom over the King*s face, 
which ho could barely conceal. , 

“ I had counted upon Afzool Khan and (his son Fazil,’’ said the 
King, mournfully; to the Peer, “ but you see they have not come. 
We might not expect Kowas Khan withont his father; but I had 
tliouglit Afzool Khan among the truest of my people—what think 
ye?’» 

The Peer could give but littld consolation. He, too, had expected 
the Khau, and had had no doubts of his fidelity ; so also the Secre¬ 
tary ; but his unaccountable absence disturbed them both. 

Just thou the lady liurlee’s escort, entering the open space, 
wheeled up among othe^ troops, and the leader, Baheem Khan, 
dashed at speed to the foot pf the basement, made his reverence ty 
the King, and followed his men to the position they had taken u;^jl 

“ Ah,” cried the Peer, joyfully, to the King, “ those are Af:^^ 
Khan’s ‘ sowaree ’; the old Khan and his son are not far off now^ 
Shookr-Oolla ; ” and ho looked anxiously to the side entrance, in the 
hope of seeing him advance with his son from the archway in the 
corridor. Others came on, but neither appeared. 

“ What hinders Afzool Khan ? ” said the Secretary to the Peer, 
after a while ; “ who is detaining him ? ” 

“ Send and inquire,” said tlio King. 

“ Go,” said the Peer to a mirdha in attendance, “ and see if Afzool 
Khan bo in the corridor ; if not, go to his officer and 
he is,—not as if onr Prince had asked, but from me.” 'ji^A^ing,. 
to whom the man looked for orders, nodded assent, and he ol^^rtod 
and returned speedily. 

“ 1 oxaiiiinod both corridors, and he was not in either, Huzrut,” 
he said to ilie holy man, “ so I wont to Baliecm Khan, who tells me 
he has como with the Kli&num; ” and here his voice dropped 
almost to a whisper, “ that Afzool Khan hath been at the K6twal’s, 
at Jehtndar Beg’s, since morning, and it is particular business, as 
both he and his sc»a have been in private consultation with him 
since sunrise.” 

The King had leaned over the rail to hear the detail, but he had 
not noticed the first part of the message ; and as the man receded 
.among the attendants behind, looked from one to the other c| his 
friends, but could gather no consolation from their faces. j 

“ It is but too true,^my lord,” said the Secretary sadly; “ we need 
not expect tliem; for the Wuzeer’s son, with a heavy-body of hoiae 
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Aay foot, has just gone to the K6twaIleo—he wai^ seen -with them 
nt^ long ago passing the fort gate. Jehdndar is not come, and 
it/is clear to me that thej have garrisoned the £6twaUee, and will 
fend it till the Wnzeer arrives, when they will decslaro revolt, 
ending a party here is but a blind.” 

“And who are here to check it?” asked the K!3ng apprehensively. 
“ Many, my lord,” replied the Peer earnestly; “ all the Dekhanies 
are my disciples, and I will answer for them to a man. AH the 
artillery are with them. Pear not.” 

The King looked inquiringly to his Secretary. 

“^es, my Prince,” he saii “fear not: we cannot wait for them; 
nothing good ever came of vacillation or expediency. Bismilla! 
shall I order silence ? ” 

** Bismilla-ir-rahman-ir-rahcom! ” exclaimed the King devoutly, 
looking up. “ I am ready. Order silonoo,” he said to oue of the 
the mirdhaa. 

“ Khamosh! silence! ” cried the man in a loud, deep voice, 
^h^h rang through the hall, aud sounded strangely, intoiTupting 
m ^j^loose murmuring chat which had prevailed before—“Kh&mosh! ” 
“ KhamOsh! ” was reiterated by all the mirdhas and chobdars 
slationed about the hall, and by the attendants behind, and was 
taken up by those in the corridors, spreading to the cx'owd without, 
and to the troops—“ Khamosh! ” 

The silence that ensued was almost oppressive. In the hall itself, 
after the men had once more settled themselves in their seats, there 
was not a sound or murmpr. The struggles and gibes without 
ceased, and oven the troops were still, save where a neigh, or the 
of caparisons, as horses tossed their heads or champed their 
Ibirafc'broko the stillness ; or an elephant, clashing his bells, and being 
pdnionished by his driver, lifted his trunk, and gave a short scream. 

* It was the Secretary’s ofi&oo to open the business of the day, and 
just as he was about to speak, the chief of the eunuchs entered, 
bearing the Queen’s billet, and kneeling down behind the rail, while 
he spoke aside, covering his mouth, said to the King hastily— 

“ It is a matter of life or death. If Afzool Khan hath any favour 
in your eyes, O King, save him ! there may bo time.” 

^ “ This is eoine trick on thee, Baood,” said the King snoeringly; 
^ wo ktlow where he is, and how employed. He is ours no longer, 
and hath left us of hia own free will.” 

“ wife and daughter are with the B^gum Sahiba. Rood that, 
and you will know why,” answered the mqp^L firmly. 

” wan it be tmo ? ” asked the King of the Peer, opening the note. 
“Ta Khubeer, 0! ” he contitmed, &er a pause: “ this is wonder¬ 
ful wonderful! O friends! aud yet we had suspected our noble 
friend. But B.e is true see, hero ia our royal s%net,to this; no 
doubt, no doubt.’ 


* 
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“ WBat is it ? ** cried bo^ the Peer and the Secretary in a bree 
seeing the King much excited. 

“ .& 00 I Khan and his son are imprisoned at the K6twallee, a. 
prerrentcd from attending. They must be brought instantly.*’ 
“Imprisoned P ” cried both together. , 

“ Yes, friends,” continued the King, “ there is treachery in this, 
for Jehimdar Beg and the Wiuseer are one, it is clear now, and we 
must act at once. Ismail Khan,” coniinru^ he firmly, to an oficer 
who stood behind him clothed in a shirt of mail, “ go than with two 
hundred of the royal guard, and some of the mirdhas, bring 
dohiindar Beg to the presence, and with him Aizool Khan and his 
son.” ^ * , 

“ T beg to petition,’* said the etinnch, “ that some of Afzool Khan’s 
Palgah are here, who came with their mistress; they might as well 
go, if I might send them.” 

“ Of course,” replied the King, “why not send the whole PaxgahP’J 
“Excellent,” said the Peer; **take what are here with theci 
Ismail Khan, at once, and send for the rest. Baheem Khanj^''‘1 
not fail thoD.” € 'I 

“ I am gone, my lord, and will take him with me ; he is my soiJ 
in-law.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten. Go; fear not; bring them safely and 
quickly, friend, for we havo much need of their presence.” 

“ Ya Ulla Kttreem! ” said the Peer devoutly, looking up, “ this is 
thy doing. 0, dear old friend! thou art not gone from among ns 
as we had feared. BismiUa, let us proceed! first with these letters 
of Sivaji’s, then with the rest. Afzool Khan will be here by that 
time, and the people will rise to his call as a man. Inshalla 
poor servant, too, will do his be^t. Let silence be called again .^ 
It was neoessaiy: for the entrance of the eunuch, the dehve-^ 
the note, followed as they were by the withdrawal of Afzool Klf 
men, and some of the royal guard, had excited no little curiosity 
the assembly. Afzool lean’s absence had been regretted by soi 
rejoiced in by others, but noticed by all; and now that his n 
were sent away, the speculations that misned were various as to 
cause; and while some feared disclosures, oiicrs alre^y rejoicec 
the ^spect of his possible disgrace. 

“ Khtlndsh! ” again was cried by the same voice, which 
clearly above* the buzz of conversation, and was taken up as 
— “ ]^^mdedi--~silence I ” 
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CHAPTSa XWL 

NOBLES, axtd welUw&hers of the State f oned the Seoiotary, ia 
'strong, maxXj voice, is not metre oeremoft^ lor which ^ have 
^been c^ed tog^er this day ^ and it is not that the present urgent 
matters might not be disposed of by the Shah‘-*-maj bis splendour 
increase ;’^but in affairs of such moment, he would nave the advice 
and assistance of older men, and of those who, lor rears ps^t, have 
given their faith and their Idood freely for the kingdom, and for his 
family; and surely nothing need be done in pnvate, when ye, O 
Moslems 1 oan be witnesses before Ood and the ProphCh 

Lo,, friends in the faith 1 he hath called ye together because of 
those grievous rumours of treachery which prevail: and because of 
intrigues which have sown distrust between man and man in this 
city. Of those, two have been revealed to him by means little short 
,of a miracle, and yet so true, that a child may understand them, 
[ear, then, what my lord the King will say to ye—^listen! ” 

, low murmur arose through the assembly as men spoke in short, 
3 r whispers to each other. Who was to be accused P To whom 
Adi these introductory remarks refer in particular? Many a 
secret traitor then sitting there, trembled upon his seat. Were he 
denounced, he felt there would be no alternative between detection 
and almost instant death, and there were not a few who repeated to 
themselves the dying confession of faith. If it was to be, it was to 
be ; there was no escape now. 

The King spoke from hii| seat, and though his voice was of a 
gentler character than his Secretary’s, its silvexy ringing tones were 
even more distinctly heard. 

friends and subjects 1 ” he said, ** many words are hardly 
fadimful when the understanding is to have clear scope for action, 
” - Itl desire all to consider what will be now put More ye. As 
Jusd hath appointed me His d^uty on earth to govern this Mng> 
beim, CO 1 am answerable to Him for it, and for you, my people, 
heiis 1 clearly admit. If it be glorious, are ye not so ? H it be 
nquil, are ye not safe ? If it be humbled, are ye not humbled 
jn iwiso ? Is any one weary of our service, let him leave it, but for 
rest, let ns be united: lot it not be said by our enemies that wo 
** wei be seduced and divided, or that our foolish quarrels are worse 
and hdjie petty jealousies of the women of a divided house. 0 noble 
“ Hi^ies, put enmity and treachery from among ye : is it come to 
and yoiat they exist ? Listen.” , 

lie King paused, and seemed to be searching under his cushions, 
*‘Ya6 the sounds of his last words, rising to the vaulted roof, 
fulljbled in a sweet faint murmur, and died away among its fretted 
frhiwses; and ds yet the rapt silence of the assembly was unbroken, 
-doul 
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** A taati/' he oontmued, holding up «b mass of papers to the yj 
of aU—“one whom we had venerated as a father—into whose hai 
We- were given hj our father on his deathbed—has been fall ^ 
False t6 me, that is nothing,—^false to the kingdom and to yon, tlUi 
. is more,—ffdso to his oath to an orphan as I am, and to Gk>d, that 
most of all. Here is his writing, here are his seals,—^look at them. 
These letters to the Padshah ^timgeer began ere that bad man 
were a king, and have been continned within a month; and by them 
we read now, that 'him we speak of would have given away our 
kingdoms, but wotdd have reserved his share. And yet, O E^han 
Mahomed I if we wrong thee in this, we will do thee justice before 
God and this assembly.” 

“Justice, justice!” echoed a thousand voices: “put out the 
treason! ” while many rose excitedly to their feet and were pulled 
down again by their neighbours. 

“ Wait,” continued the King. “ Let him be heard in his own/ 
behalf when he arrives; do not prejudge him. If these are untrue,h 
there is no honour we possess or can confer, that shall not 
If true, let the just Alla judge him before ye all.” , X * 

“ Amcen, ameeu ! ” cried the Peer devoutly. “ Ameen, amcen\” 
was echoed by the assembly, in a hoarse roar, which filled the haAl. 
Again there was silence. 

“ The next is a more simple matter,” continued the King, with 
increased confidence. “ Ye aU know of Sivaji Bhdslay. How often 
his father rebelled, and was punished, and again forgiven by our 
father. How often the son hath been, guilty of crimes. All those 
would have been forgiven. As a wise father corrects, while he bears 
with and forgives the errors of a wilful son,—so should we havt 
given also; but for treachery. Look, friends, here, in the 
packet with those we have just mentioned, are these letters iromi 
Sivaji to the Padshah. We who have fed tWs wolf, are his enemies; 
those who have hunted him, are his friends. Here are lists of forts 
which will be taken and held for the Moghuls, of districts to pay for 
armies, of men who will join with their local levies. Between them 
they win share the Dekhan, and Sivaji will be the imperial Vice- 
r^ent! 

“ Did ye hear, friends ? ” he continued, after a pause. “ Do 
desire to serve under the infidel ? 1 am young. I have no e:^ 
ence. X am i humble worm before God; but I am the son^ 
who led ye to victory. I am one who hi» been nursed in 
will lead ye again! Choose, then, between them and the 
your ancient dynasty. If I have a place in your hearts, bid me] 
if not, a Durwaysh*8 robe and staff are mine, and at the blessed i 
of the Prophet I will abjure the world and ^e. I will trouble y| 
more. No, mo more—me^ or mine.” * 
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an mst&nt the same svreet trembling murmur of tbo KLug'g 
pt^ce arose to the roof—*but for an instant onlr. As if with one 
j^cord, a shout of “Deenl Been! for the faith! for the fmth! wo 
w 411 die for you!”—rang through the building, as men, n6 longjor 
^able to eontrol their emotions, started to their.i^t and shouted the 
war-cry of Islam. Those who were without had observed the emo- 
hon in the hall, but had not been awara of its cause. Kow, how¬ 
ever, the familiar battle-shout fell on willing ears, and was returned, 
from the thousands gathered there, with an enthusiasm which know 
no bounds. “ Been I Been I ” accompanied by the battle-cries of the 
various nobles and chiefs whose e^corte were drawn up together. 

Just then, and as the excitement from within and without had some¬ 
what subsided, a strong body of horse, known to all as belonging to 
Afzool Khan, swept round the comer of the building with its stan¬ 
dard unfurled, and its kettle-drums beating loudly. Among the 
^serried mass of horsemen could be seen a palankeen closely mu0cd 
Wd jealously guarded, immediately behind which rode the brave old 
and his son Fazil, with several of his ofElcers. It was evident 
4]1 that the litter contained a person of consequence; and many 
f'rt^m within the hall looked around anxiously, as Afzool Khan, his 
son, and several others with him, dismounted and placed themselves 
beside it. Could the Wuzeer have returned ? If so, ho was already 
a prisoners and there was no hope. If not, whom could it be ? The 
King had been about to address the assembly again, but he paused 
and turned to those behind him. 


“Ah,” he cried exulting^, “Alla hath heard our prayers, and 
here are our noble friends. I vow thank-offerings to tnee, 0 Sofee 
Snrmuftt! * 0 Geesoo Buraz! by thy hands, Peer Sahib, as tbou 

irwdfi” 

*^.I said the planets assured me that my lord should destroy his 
enemies to-daysaid the Peer, wiping his eyes, for his love for Afzool 
Khan was great, and ho had feared seduction. *‘Shookr oolla! 
Shopkr oolla! Hazarha-Shookr! thousands of thanks do wo offer at tliy 
throne,O merciful! andherehecomei,SoobhinUllaI SoobUknUUa!” 

Afzool Khau was well known, and a hearty shout had greeted him 
as he dismounted, looked proudly about him, and returned the salu¬ 
tations of his friends and the soldiery. The palankeen was, by his 
cuiutT^, taken np the steps into the corridor; and, room being cleared 
than thy the sticks and maces of the chobdara, it was darried on, the 
Bekhai\nd his son accompanying it, through the entrance hall and 
this, tie centre of the assembly brfore the thmne, where, in spite of the 

Tjk^trances of the chamberlainB, it was set down. Then the Khan, 
whilbgaging his sword from his belt, and bidding Fazil do the same, 
tren^ advanced to the foot of the mnsnnd, and enveloping the hilts 
Tccr celebrated Ifahomedon saint of the Pekhan, whose tomb is at Sng^^* 
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in th^ sctiarfs, presented them as “ mtsssars '* or offerings to the Kin 
. makings at the same timOf their cnstomaiy obeisances. , 

‘♦pardon for this boldness, my prince,** said the Khain; “but a 
the merciful Alla delivered ns strangely ont of his hands who ?a 
there, we thought we had better bring him to ‘the presence’>t once.’* 
“Who?” ashed the king excitedly. “The Wuzeer? Khan 
Mahomed ? ** • * 

“ No, my lord,” retnmed the Khan, “ but Jeh4ndar Beg-” 

“ God be praised then art safe, Khan,” retnmed the King, putting 
out his hand and resting it upon the Khan*s head, “ and thou also, 
Pazil. Now, we have no fear.” 

“ Ah, old friend! ” cried the Peer, the tears fairly running down 
his cheeks while he pointed to the King; “ he hath been brave, so 
brave : my boy—so eloquent. Stones would have cried out at his 
words. iJidfit thou not hear the shouting ? ” 

“ Surely,” returned the Elhan j “ but ’tis hardly a welcome sound f 
in these days unless one knows the reason, so we hurried on. Elo-^ 
quout! I knew he would be so. Brave! Ay, or be is no descendaTike^ 
bis royal race. May 1 open the litter, my lord ? ” he asked of the Kir\^ 
“ Bismilla! open it,” he replied; and some of the attendant^ 
hastily untied the knots by which the cover had been fastened over 
the top. As the last fold was removed, the figure of dehlmdar Bog 
sitting upright, his arms and bauds swathed carefully in a shawl, 
and his eyes bound with a handkerchief, was displayed to all. The 
bandage was removed, and he looked wildly about him. 

Jeh4ndnr Beg saw his position at once. He was no coward, and 
he perceived that all chance of life had passed away. The Wuzeer 
was not there, and Afzool Khan, stooping into the litter, tookTap^^^ 
case containing .Tehdndar Beg’s most secret papers, and pres(!E?i^;(^E 
thorn to the King. “ May I be loosed P ” said the KotwaJ to the > 
Khan. “ My fate is in the King’s hands.” 

“ Surely,” replied the King; “ we fear him not, nor any enemy,” 
he continued, looking round. “ klay God deliver them into our hands, 
even as he hath this traitor.” 

4 

“ Amoen! Araeen I ” cried a tumult of voices, followed by the loud 
Kihimftsh of the criers. 

Afzool Khan spoke so as to be beard* Isy all. We need not follow 
his recital, for the particulars have been already related; but the 
words were drunk in with avidity by the assembly. He dimdosed no 
man’s name; the papbrs would speak for themselves, 

One by one they were read, Pefflian and Mahratta in turn, ofearly 
and distinctly; while, by the King’s command, several of them were 
biken round by mutsuddees to tho principal nobles and sirdars, ^st 
the seals might be examined. . \ 

This necescaiily occupied some time^ during which, the litter having 
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^^Jen remored to th^ door, Jebdndar Beg etood ia tlie centre, as yet 
Zldly if not defiantly. Could the Wuaeer only arrive—and he was 
r^pecfed momentarily—all would he ohangea. Before ^im the 
bang. Bold as he seemed now, wonld^quaU; those friends in the as¬ 
sembly, who had already exchanged glanoes with him, would at once 
rise. There might be bloodshed, and of the resnlt he had no doubt: 
it had been calc^ted beforehand, and was Oertain. Huok depended 
on |b mysterioim arrangement of the Wuseer's, which he susj^tod; 
bnt to the particulars cd which he had not been admitted, Iveed he 
deny the papers? He dare not. They were facts which could 
neither be denied nor evaded. 

“ Unliappy, godless man,” cried the King, when several had been 
read, and others were being examined, ** are these true P Dost thou 
admit them ? Hast thou eaten my salt and found it so bitter, that 
that of others scorned sweeter to thee ? Speak, Jeli&ndar Beg! are 
\ these true ? are they thine own ? ” 

\ Upon hia reply hong many a life had he chosen to denounce those 
..^Iseut; but with all had faith, theJi'e was no meanness in the man. 

‘ The letters, my prince, ore true; as they are addressed. I have 
ino more to say. Whatever my fate is to be, let it come; I am ready 
to meet it,” returned the K6twal, firmly. 

“ And these for Khan Mahomed ? The writing in the comer is 
yours, and the date of receipt is to-day.” 

“ It is my writing; why should I tell a He P ” returned Jehdndar 
Beg, sullenly; “ but I know not the contents.” 

“ Enough,” replied the King; “ my friends, wo would do no in¬ 
justice. Let us await the Wuzeer's iimval—^it cannot be long now 
hear the result from his own lips.” 


CHAPTEE XLTV. 

“Mt loed, my prince,” wluspei'od the officer of thh royal guard, 
Ktepping behind the rail in an agitated manner, “ bo careful of your¬ 
self ; there is disturbotneo without; we >rill close round yon; come 
away. The Wnzeer—the Wuzeer is—is—dead—Skilled, they soy—- 
at ilie outer gate ss he entered. Withdraw with ua—quick,” said 
the man excitedly; “ the news is spreading fast.” 

“ Who hath done this ? ” cried the King, starting to his feet, and 
sohrfng his sword and shield, which, according to custom, lay before 
huf. “ The Wnzeer is dead, they say. Is there aught to fear ? 1 
move not, Afzool Khan, come what may. If I am to die, let it be 
hc/e, on my other’s judgment-seat. Will ye bear me company ? ” 
To death, to deatb! ” exedaimed Afzool Khan. • “ Who dare 
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hahn you? Ho! Alla-ool-Moolfcs, Bbylxnees, D&gtorays, aJL ti 
XQ 011 present,—rally round the King,*’ shouted the Khan. ** Dee 
deen! ” and his familiar battle-cry, Futteh-i-Nubbee! ” (Victory I 
the Prophet) rang high above tlie hoarse murmur which had arisen 
among the assembly. How, however, those mentioned by*the Khan 
sprang to their feet by scores, and ,their example was followed by 
hundreds. “Deon, Deen!” was shouted with increased eutbusiasm. 

“ Hero is one who brings particulars,” said the Secretary, ae an 
officer was led in, who proairated himself beforfi the King. 

“ My lord, the Wu«eer is dead,” said the man, sobbing bitterly. 
“ They murdered him at the gate. Those who did it went off across 
tho plain, but they were men who had ridden with him. I was 
upon the bastion over the gate with a few others, and we saw thorn 
come rapidly along the road from Allapoor. I knew my lord’s 
piebald horse, and his elephant was following at a little distance. 
We watched him till he was near the gate ; there were only a few of 
us. There was no one present but a sentinel and one or two otljcrs 
and a Kullunder Fakcer had spread his carpet just within the 
and was cn'ing, ‘ tJlla dil&vA to l<5onga! ’ as passengers threw t^if 
cowrecB to him. We were descending tho steps to present our nuz- 
zurs, when several of the men behind dragged the Wuzeer from his 
horse, and others on foot, who had been running with him, killed him 
with a hundred wounds ore he could 017 out. What could we do, 
my lord ? Ere we could mount the bastion again the whole had dis¬ 
persed. We fired on them, but it was no use.” 

“And what became of the Fakeer?*^’ asked the King, looking 
towards the Secretary. 

“ My prince, he stayed with the body, and shut the eyes,” reyi( 
the man. “ Then, as the Wuzeer’s elephant arrived, he told 
driver to take up the dea,fl, and we saw him go towards the mos(i 
crying, as before, ‘DUa dilay&to leonga! ’ Hark! ” he continiJ^. 

“ there ho is.” 

“ Ulla dlUy^ to leonga! Ulla dilA.y& to leonga! ’* The cry came 
nearer aiid nearer, never changing or faltering in il *'3 cadence or time 
—^hcard above all other noises and confusion within and without— 
“ inia dilAyil to leouga!”—-up the steps, along the great corridor, 
into the hall, where every one made way before the brawny form and 
excited ‘looks pf the crier—who paused not, nor yet looked right or 
loft, till he reached the dais, .^zool Khan and Fazil would have 
stopped him, hut he strode ou. 

“ Ulla dili-ya to IcSonga ? ” he cried, looking at the King wil)bout 
saluting him. “ Khan Mahomed is dead, from a hundred wot^s. 
As I closed his eyes I saw this on tho ground; it had fallen ffom 
him, so I have brought it; ” and flinging a case, containing papers, 
to the King,*he turned away without salutation; shouting ^0 <dd 
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y witgb^ his light arm hare, and stretched high khoye his head, he 
rode ont of the hall, continTiing it as he passed ont of the hnilding 
rough the attendants and troops, and so avay« 

**itmong these papers,” said the Secretary, whispeiitig to the 
King, ** are many which, if now disdosed, might make mmi despe^ 
rate {they are better kept secret.” 

“ I am weary of them all,” cried the Bong impatiently} look at 
the judgment of God; we should own it rova^ently.” 

•• Zoolm I Zoolm,! ” (ininstiee!) oiied a knot of men who had 
collected at one side of the hall, and had risen from their seats. ** Is 
murder to be done, and pass unchallenged P ” Their tone was fierce 
and defiant, and boded no good. 

“ Peace, O friends I” cried Afzool Khan, stretching ont his hands 
to them. “ Is this a time for strife P who can say by whoso hands 
he died ? Yet bettor dead, than for this g^ailt to bo proved before 
all, by these witnesses—his own hand and seals. O fnends, brothers 
\ in the faith! there is the throne we have to defend, and we should 
^auut it holy martyrdom to die before it. We are ready; will ye be 
ftjrdy ? ” 

I ^ “ I)een, Deen! listen to Afzool Elian! Futtch-i-Nubbce !** (Victory 
to the Prophet) the Khan’s battle-cry, was shouted with deafening 
clamour. “ Death to the unbelievers I ” 

“ Silence, friends! ” cried the Peer, as there was a short cessation 
of the shontiug; “ listen to pee. One traitor is dead, but are we 
less than men that we permit Sivaji Bhdslay, his accomphee, to 
defile our beards P Deen^ Doen I cry to God for victory. Deen, 
Deen! '* ho continued, rising and raising his voice to a shrul scream, 
^^hc stretched out his arms, “ tho iProphet hears ns, and Ali, and 
holy martyrs, and so will ye be martyrs and enjoy paradise if ye 


Again, again his ciy was raised, the fanatical cry of Islam, which 
no Moslem can hear without emotion; and grate men hitherto 
unmoved, roused with the rest to frantic enthusiasm by tho holy 
man’s words, threw themselves on each other’s imcks and wept 
aloud. X 

“ And now, friends,” continneA the-King, when he could be heard, 


he motioned to an attendant, who, bringing toward a salver covered 
w^h a brocaded cloth, set it down on thp edge of the dais before the 
and uncovered it. 

On the salver lay a single birra of Pdn, covered with gold l^s^af, 
cme of those which, on the conclusion of the ceremony, would be 
(ustributed by thousands, . Who would take it up P , 



** Are je laggards, my £pietids» ia pnrsiut of bonoiur ? I tlyoug 
yonder gage ‘Vjronld be a mark for men to striye fur; are ye laggart 
O faithfol ?'* tbe Peer. 

The ma8S*<~for every one had risen to his feet—^swayed to and foo 
with emoiion, but no one advanced | and out of it issued the hoarse 
ominous murmur that had several times arisen, and which* in the 
absence of any decisive action, caused involuntary apprehension. 

At this moment Afeool Khan stepped boldly forwa^, and taking 
Up the gage, pressed it to his forehe^, yes, and lips, then, salulfl^g 
Uie King, held it high above his head for all to ttee. 

“ My prince, it is mine,*’ he said, “ if it be permitted, and if these 
my friends will join me.” 

Ye have heard,” said the Kmg, turning to the sssembly, 1 
accept him.” 

It was the,.crowning point of the ceremony, and the people, no 
longer withheld by court etiquette, swayed forward to the foot of 
the dais with tumultuous shouts of Joy. Those without only knew 
that war had been proclaimed, and their ciies mingled hoarSi^ 
with the rest. >5* 

” It is Well this should cease, my lord,** said the Secretary. “ Men^ 
hearts are hot, and enough hath been done to-day.” 

“ Good,” replied the l^ng, “ let the criers proclaim the Burkhast; 
and that there will be preaching in the Jumma Mosque daily, at 
noon, till the army advances.” 

“Be that my care,” said the Peer^ “and their hearts shall be 
kept hot, I promise you.”* 

It was done. Attendants went round with trays of PHn, reserv¬ 
ing TJtr and other sweet essences for those privileged to 
them. The King sat to the last, and the great Hall was 
emptied, save of the royal guards,—Afzool Khan and 
‘ Alla ool Muolk, and other nobles, who had been desired to 
The K6twal’8 fate was yet in suspense. 

“ Bring forward Jehdndar Beg,” cried the King to the officer of 
the guard j and the prisoner was s^ain conducted to the front of 
the &is, around which the nobles^rere now grouped. He saw no 
hope in those stern, pitiless faces. 

‘* See what that case of papers contains, Meerza Sahih,” said the 
King j ** there should be no mistake in this matter.” 

“ There *^s no. need,” said the K^wal, sullenly, to the King. “ If 
you had diod to-day, those who brought me here would ere now 
baye been headless corpses.^ I will apswer no more questions. ^Do 
with me as yon will; except in prayer, my Ups open no more.” ft 

“ Take him away to death,” said the King. “ A kingdom tlmt 
never punishes is too weak to exist.” 

Jehandar Bqg was led away through the private doist^ Bis 
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had fallen npon his bosom; bat iboae who saw it never forgot 
fire which seemed to fiash from his large eves, and the scowl 
deadly hate whidi he cast npon aU^aroond nun as he walked 
mly on. 

“ We may now eepurate,^ said the King. “ j^orgive me, O friends, 
who have as yet known me only as a boy playing about your knees, 
if I have acted weakly in this* first rough leeson of life. 0 noble 
there are those who await you with teart. of jo;|r. What 
can^ say for this sernoe you have done f This sworn is known 
to you; wear ii for tibie sake of Adil Khan. And do thou, Fazil 
Khan, take these, the first marks of honour thou hast won; but, 
Inslialla! not the last; and removing the costly jewel from his 
turban, and a heavy necklace of pearls from his neck, he invested 
the young man with them with his own hands. 

“ I have but one boon to ask, my prince,” said Fasil; it is for 
.my friend, the Wuzeer’a son. I wiU answer for him with my life, 
\.hat ho was as true as I am. May I console him ? ” 

Jr^Take this to him,” said the King, removing a gold ring from 
‘%j\rris]t; “ tell him that from Adil Shah he need fear nothing.” 

/ r .Altogether,” said our friend the Lalla, who had accompanied 
tfte Khan and Fazil, “ these Dekhanies have some method in their 
rudeness; but, after all, they are mad,—quite mad. Such ebulli¬ 
tions of temper could not have been allowed in the Padshah's court. 
Mobaruk, mobaruk bAd, Khan Sahib,” he cried, heartily yet respect¬ 
fully, to Aizool Khmi and Fazil, as they were passing out and 
receiving the warm greeting^ of their &iends,—and of all, high and 
low, who could reach them,—” let your poor servant bo honoured 
biLhis •eonsratulation beiufir accepted.” 

P tl^h, friend, art thou there? ” replied the Khan. “Well, thou 
^ dnt be seen to ; come to my house and we will arrange something 
thee.” 


“ May it please my lord to make mo news-writer to his army,” 

cried the LaUa, joining his hands. “ My style, Inshalla I — is — ” 

“ Well,” said Afzool Khan, intemipting him good-humouredly. 
“ Son, wilt thou have him ? ” 

“ I agree, father,” said Fazil, smiling, “ if he will serve under one 
who may, after all, be only a Gosai.” 

“lam my lord’s slave to death. 1 am but a poor Khayet, but 
I can be of use to a discemiug patron,” returned tlie Calla.. 

“ Coiiie, son,” said ttie Khan, “ let us see whether Kowas Khan bo 
retamied. The King’s message should bai delivered ere wo proceed 
hon#. Methinks he and ^ his people would be safer with us for 
a days, until men’s minds ore calmer.” 

We will not^foUow the Khan on his benevolent errand ; nor 
we detail how much mustard and coriander seed were*bumed with 
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frankmcense before them to avert evil wben they reached home: 
yet how often Goolab, and the other women-servanta, and even i, 
lady Lurlee herself, cracked th^ knuckles over them, till they wonj^ 
crack no more. One thing, however, was certain: tiie worthy lad\ 
was more than ever assured that she had read the planets aright, and, 
if she had not done so, a great evil would have befallen the family. 


V,* 


CHAPTER XLV, 

Somewhat later in the day, a few gronps of men were assembled 
near those majestic Adansonian trees which still stand by the wayside 
between the Citadel and the outer gate of the fort of Beejapoor. 
The sun’s rays fell slanting through their dense foliage, and cast 
broad shadows upon the bright green sward, which, with the trees 
themselves, glowed in the evening light. The wind had fallen, am’ 
not a leaf stirred in the oppressive snltry calm which prevailed.'' 

On one side, upon a piece of faded carpet, tom and ragged, Ksa 
a Fakoor, to all appearance, with long matted hair streaming ovef 
his shoulders to his waist, and over his face also, so as partly to 
conceal it. Some coarse rags hung loosely about him, but he wore 
the tall felt cap of the Kullnnders, and their quilted robe thrown 
over his shoulders. He sat upon his heels, leaning upon a briglit 
stool rod with prongs at the end, which might servo cither for 
support or defence, and spoke to no one ; hut now and again a low 
cry of “ tJlla dilaya to 16onga,” was rathei’ muttered than cried 
aloud. A few copper coins and cowries, which had been tlirowj^ , 
him by passers-by, lay on the carpet. f S' 

At a little distance from him were two parties of armed men— ’ 
some !Mus.salmana, some Hindus—standing, lounging on the grass, 
and speaking carelessly together. One of these, from his dress and 
hair, seemed to be of more pretension than the rest, and might bo 
the Jemadar, or suh-officer of the party, and was attended by two 
men armed with “ Puttas,” long, teoad Toledo blades, set in steel 
gauntlets inlaid with silver, which hung at their hacks, the hilts 
projecting over their shonlders. These men were both short, with 
roun^ backs^ and very powerful frames j and, from this brief 
desenpiion, our previous acquaintance with them under the banian 
tree will be remembered. 

“ Perhaps they have pardoned him, after all, and let him go,V said 
Kama. “ The is yonng, and soft as a woman ; nnd whaAwiU 
the uncle yonder ^y to that, I wonder ? ” ; 

“ Impossible,” replied Lukshmun; “ I was hehind^the guard^ all 
the time, and heard Jeh&ndar Beg ordered for execution under the 
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bmlc Imlee. No, the King was as iBrm as oar ancle when—■ « ■ 
fjook I what is that P Can it be they P ” 

^ As he spoke, a small procession was seen approaching, a litter 
tied np as thongh a lady were within; a few footmen ran beside it, 
and a few horsemen rode before and behind. Unobtrusive in 
character, its movements were nevertheless followed with the 
greatest interest by the men wo have mentioned, and even the 
Fakecr looked aside to watch it. 

At first it seemed to be proceeding by the road in the direction of 
the outer gate; but as it arrived opposite tbe trees, the leading 
horsemen turned suddenly across tbe sward and halted under them, 
followed by the bearers, who at oifce hastily put down the litter 
and retired apart. The leader of the party drew np his own men at 
a little distaiice, while the footmen were directed to remove the 
cover of the litter. As they did so, the person within, who was 
pinioned, piit his feet out of it, and stood up. 

L “ Whore is Hoosein, the executioner? ” erh'd the officer; he was 
fpjrdered to be here ; and this is no time for delay. Have any of ye 
* seen him ? ” he asked of the people around. 

‘ Some one answered, “ He is not here; ” and another cried care¬ 
lessly, “ Hoosein does not like doing service for his own master; " 
and a third called out snoeringly, “You will find him drunk in the 
bazar by this time; go and look there.” 

“ God forbid,” said the officer, impatiently ; “ go, some of you, 
and see if he be coming in any direction; ” and several of the 
horsemen dashed off at fuM speed. 

“Knongh, sir,” said Jehdndar Beg, sadly; a keen sword is all 
" 1i^t.1s needed ; and ye are soldiers. Loose my hand.s, I i>ray yo, 
that 1 may say my last prayer before I die. . . . Peace for a while, 
SjTi,” he continued to the Fakeer, whoso chant had increased to a 
solemn wail; “ here is something for thee. See thou to ray grave, 
and to the Fatehas after death. This will be enough, perhaps,” 
he continued, with a sad smile, throwing some gold coins to the 
man, which lighted upon his carpet, hut were not noticed. 

“ Ulla dil&y& to l^enga! ” was the only reply ; but the tcrae, 
which had been raised as Johandar Beg appeared, now subsided 
into a low murmur. 

“Let it be here,” said Jehdndar Beg, stepping forward tp, a piece 
of smooth turf under one of the huge branches. “ Will any one 
lend me a scarf ? Stay, this will do,” he continued, loosing his own 
sl^wl from his waist; “ when I am deaH, give it to the Durwaysh 
y{mder.” Then he spread it out on the ground, and knelt down 
ii^n it, with his face towards Mecca, settling the cap upon his 
hyad, smootking his long curiy beard, and the glossy brown curls 
^hich fell upon his neck. “ There is no use as&ng for water 
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for ablation,” he muttered, “ thia will suffice; ” aud taking up 
little dry earth, he rubbed his hands with it, allowing the dust t 
fall over Ws elbows. v 

Johaudar Beg looked once more around ere he began his prayer; 
above, to tho stately trees, and their heavy foliage, among 'which 
a flock of noisy parroquets wore fluttering from branch to branch, 
and screaming loudly ; over the green sward, to the King’s fort 
and palaces, on which, and upon the noble dome of the mausoleum 
of Mahmood Adil Shah, his nrst benefactor and patron, the mellow 
light of evening rested in a golden radiance, and away over trees, 
gardens, and miuarets, all glowing in the same soft beauty; then upon 
Uie group around him, for a few chance passengers, seeing what was 
to happen, had gathered round the spot. 

A shiver seemed to pass through him as he closed his eyes slowly. 
Not of fear, for the man, a Fatalist by creed and habit, was meeting 
his doom stoically as a hravc Moslem can do; but a thought had 
crossed him which would not be put back—a vision of love and peace 
—of his girl wife in her rosy beauty, and of her fair boy, far awA/ft^ 
at bis own village aud home, in the blue mountains of Khoi'assanA®4 
and of a fond aged mother who lived with thorn. This season ihe'^f 
were to liavo come to him. Who now would toll them of his fate ? 

A word, Jemadar,” he said to the officer. “ Bid that Fakcc-r 
come hither.” 

“ Thou wilt do it,” he said, as the man rose and advanced, “ for 
tho sake of tho gold. Give this ring to Afzool Khan—my worst 
enemy in life, and yot the truest man in Beeiapoor—and the.so papers; 
ho will know what to write to my—my—^to my house. And now, 
friends, peace, and the peace of God and the love of the Prophet ^ 
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with yo! Wlieu I have said the prayer, I would die.” 

It was finished, but as yet no executioner had airived. JehAnd*” 
Beg sat resting upon his heels, his eyes closed, while his beads pass?*'*^^’ 
rapidly through his fingers as his lips moved in prayer. 

“ We cannot delay,” criod tho Jemadar to those around, “ will ^ 
none of yo strike a blow for the King ? Hero is tho, warrant, and ^ 
bere is a bag of money for any who will earn it.” 

“Go tlioa, llama,” said Lukshnmn, nudging his brother, “thou^'^ 
art a surer hand with the ‘Putta ’ than T am; but if thou wilt not 
will try mine on that rascal, who hath strung up many a better fel!*^*^^ 
than himself on these trees. Hast thou forgotten what 
OUT people?” 

“ Yes,” added Gopal Singh; “ go, Eama, and end this play, ^said 
thou do it well, and thejr will give thee the mon^. Go 1 ” ^wib 

“ If the uiLclo wills it,” said Bama<, hitching forward his loi^ 
weapon, as he looked for a moment to the Fakeer, who bowed ^ 
head, imperceptibly to others, yet intelligibly to them, as he repeate^^ 
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anjs (n;y. *‘Te», I will do it,” and drawing the broad blade, on which 
^oie sun’s rays dashed brightly, he felt its edge, then put his hand 
j^to the gauntlet which reached to his elbow, and fastened the straps 
^ver his wrist and arm carefully. He now advanced ligHtly, with 
r circling steps, flourishing the heavy weapon, as though it had been 
a stick, round and round his head; yet, with ©very sweep, it was 
clear that he was measuring his distance more oarofully. Anotl\er 
moment—a bright flash in the air—a whistling sound as the sword 
clove it—and the head of Johindar Beg rolled to the ground, the lips 
still moving with the prayer which he had not finished, while the 
trunk fell forward quivering. 

“The second to-day,” said Rama, muttering to himself, os he wiped 
his sword on the sward. “ Enough, enough! ” ' 

“Soobhan Ulla!” exclaimed the Jemadar. “A brave stroke. 


Thou shouldst be chief executioner thyself, friend.” 
y “That is iny brother, noble sir,” said Lukshmuii, intcrriipiing tbo 
^^pcaker, “and he do(^s not like being spoken to after he has out off a 
head. Give mo the money, Jemadar Sahib, and let ns begone; 
adjt |ju sec he is cleaning his sword; ho might dirty it again if he wore 

• “Take it, friend,” returned the officer, “and away with ye, for 

* yonder is Hojsein Jullad coming, and ye may perchance quancl 
over it. Begone!” 

“ Bid him and his party w^tch here till I bring men to bury.the 
dead,” said the seeming Eakecr, who had again risen and advan<*<ad, 
and.who, having removed the bloody shawl, was rolling it up. “ \Valch 
with them, even though it should be night. This gold will suffice for 
1 will return.” So saying, he stalked away rapidly in the direc- 
^ tfr*-cf the fort, while his strange cry changed—“Ulla diUvil to leoa, 
^ Ma dilSyfl. to Icea P’ (God gave and I took, God gave and I took 1) 
Sir, here arc the executioner’s men, and they will watch; we 
.t-ed not stay,” said one of the soldiers to their officer. “Let us go.” 

The litter was takon up, the soldiers moved rapidly away, and 
there remained only the watchers and two women, wrapped closely 
n heavy sheets, who had not been previously noticed, and who 
at cowering behind one of the giant tranks, sobbing bitteriy. I’er- 
*apa-; but no matter now. 

’Ije sun was sinking fast, and its rays fell upon a pool of blood„ 
of ^ dried among the blades of the close sward,—npon a 

lendV turned upwards to the sky,—and a bea-dless 

beside it, from which the crimson, stream was still oozing, 
on the higfl bare branches, sat foul birds and ravens, which 
^7 already scented the blood, and whose hoarse croaks mingled with 
heavy rootle of the wings of vultures, assembling for a night 
,i«t i—^no unusual matter, pcTbaps, in that place. • 
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“A Fakeer says he must see you, my lord,” said Goolab to Afzc 
Khan, as he sat quietly in his accustomed seat after the eveniu 
prajer. “Ho is in the court at the door, and will take no denial. B 
will not go away, but cursed frightfully when we said yon were tireu, 
and were resting in private.” 

“ A Fakeer, Goolab! Do you know him ? ” 

All he says, master, is ‘ Ulla diHyS. to leea,* ” replied the woman, 

“ and he declared he would cut himself with a knife and throw his 
blood npon us if we did not tell you. Hark! there is a shout.” 

“Ulla dilaya to leea!” 

The Khan did not delay. “ I know him, Goolab,” he said. “Go, 
and wiy I come.” e 

“Bid every one depart hence,” said the man as Afzool Khan 
approached him, attended by several servants. “What I have to say 
to thee brooks no listeners. There,” he continued, when aU had 
gone ; and flinging down the bloody scarf at the Khan's feet, “ look, 
it is his blood who would have been true, but for him who w‘ tc> 
hell before him. Here is his last request to thee, Afzool Kha 
he trusted thoo only, of all this city. Take them, I have dom . 
last bidding.” 

“ His seal and these papers, Syn. More treason, perhaps. Dit | 
ho say anght of them ? ” said the Khan. ’ 

“ Only that they belonged to his house, and I should give them to 
yon ; and ho died like a brave man as he was.” 

“ Yes, as ho was, Syn,” echoed the Khan sadly—“as he was. And 
thou hast buried him ? Elst^-” 

9 _ 

“ I have cared for that; it doth not concern thee, Khan.” 

“ And who art thou, Syn ? We have met before to-day.” v-y 

“ Ay, Khan, and before tliat often. Am I safe with thee ? Fnt 
. thy hand on my head; nay, fear not a poor servant of God, awl I 
will tell thee who I am.” ' 

“ Surely, friend,” replied Afzool Klian, putting out his hand npon 
the high felt cap, “fear not.” 

“Not there, not there; on my head,” cried the man, grasping the 
Khan’s hand, and kissing it while he removed the cap; “ on my head, 
on my head. Ask Ali Adil Shah of me, and remember—Pahar 
Sin^.” 

“Pahar Singh ! ” exclaimed the Khan, starting bock. 

“Hush, fear not; I have been pardoned, and the Shah’s hand hath 
been before thine on his head; fear not, I will be true to thee, for 
thou art faithful to him. ^ Thy band once more, Khan, freely and 
truly upon my head.” f 

“ Gk>, friend,” said Afzool Khan, placing it as ho desired. “ Go, I 
doubt thee not, for I have beard what happened last^night; g<^ in 
peace. Whatever thou caust do for the Shah will not be forgotten.” 
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f There ia yet one more work to-day ere I sleep, Khan—one more, 
I go to do it. God be with you.’* 

k-s he departed, the men on guard would have stopped him, bat 
in the old cry arose, and in his assumed character no one inolested 
nim, as the shout, lising and falling on the air, died away in the for 
distance. 

Afzool Khan took up the bloody scarf and gave it to an attendant. 
“ Let it be washed, and kept till I ask for it,” he said. Not long 
atferwards some Persian merchants were returning to their country, 
and they bore tho last requests of the unhappy Jch&n<hur Beg, with 
such monies as could be saved out of his property, to his family’. 

That evening the crypt under the. old tomb was again empty. 
Maluosray’s scouts had brought him the news of Bnlwnnt Kao having 
survived his wound; and of the occurrences in the Durbar of the King, 
of wliich he had been advised by the Brahmun we have seen in 
communication with Jehdndnr Bog. Watching from tho terrace of 
.^he temple, he had seen the Wuzeer’s arrival at Ailapoor; followed 
^’■'r course across the plain ; and guessed, by the confusion and shots 
gate, and the dispersion of the horsemen with him, that somo- 
yng extraordinary had taken place, the particulars of which, and 
of the subsequent execution of Jchdndar Bog, were related by bis 
scouts. Under tho presence of Pahar Singh, therefore, Beejapoor 
was no longed safe; and as night closed, tho whole party, unobserved, 
left tlii'ir hiding-place to its usual tenants, tho jackals and hyenas of 
the plain. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

I 

As night fell, and as Maloosray knew all the Mahomedans would be 
engaged in their evening prayer, his little party emerged from the 
crypt, and took their way westward across tho plain, avoi>3ing tho 
suburbs, and threading the narrow lanes among the fields, which on 
all sides skirted the city. One by one bis followers and scouts had 
been despatched in advance to meet them at certain places; and a 
spot known to all, where the great northern and western roads 
diverged, was fixed upon as a final place of rendezvous. Thither, 
also, had been despatched the wounded man, Ranojee, who, nnablo 
to ride far at a time, was to proceed by easy stages with the scouts 
and.other servants to Jntt, the chieftaljpi of which town was a 
sincfjre adherent to their cause. 

Maloosray him.self, taking Nettajee, and the chief scout Ramjee 
with two otheys, to serve as grooms, had determined to visit Toolja- 
poor before he returned to his master. There were* many active 
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partisans of weight in the Bal4 Ghant; what had th^ determii 
upon, and what was his old friend Jeswunt Bao Bhhslay of Six. 
phul doing P It was impossible to write, and as long as person, 
uommnification lean be insured, Mahrattos never write letters. 1. 
was above all things necessary that More Trimmul and.Jeswunt 
Rao must have the first news of the Wnseer’s death; and except it 
were reported by royal express to the camp at Nuldroog, it conld 
hardly he known at Tooljapoor next day. It was a long ride, 
certainly, but it was possible to reach Tooljapoor, and to secure 
Moro TnmmuVs safety, in case it should be threatened. 

The occurrences at Boejapoor had been very unexpected hy 
Maloosray. At first sight they appeared to be a sore diacourago- 
racrit to the plans which had been almost matured; and for some 
time he rode in silence, brooding over the catastrophe we have 
recorded. He could not account for it. To all appearance the 
King and the Wuzeer had been on excellent terms, and JehAndar 
Beg their confidant; yot in one day both had been destroyed, auf’ 
the party of Afzool Khan had suddenly become the leading on^ 
the State. Was be Ambitious, he might be prime minister, In^^'s 
heart IVIaloosray acknowledged his fitness for the post. No oOiltr 
person would command the allegiance of the army, with whom 
Khan Mahomed had not been popular. “ It will unite in the Khan, 
and we shall have enough to do to escape it,” he thought, ” but th(‘ 
young tree will bend to the storm when the old one will break, and 
we may find opportunity to strengthen ourselves, while we do not 
weaken the royal house,” , 

Now the moon shone out brightly. There had been no rain since 
tbc storm of the previous night. The day had been hot and sixl^; 
but a.s the night fell, a delicious breeze, soft and cool, had succeeUed 
tho calm of tho evening, and tho road was sufficiently dry to be 
travelled witlioat inconvenience. Maloosray’s noble mam seemed 
to feel, with her master, the invigorating effects of fi-eedom of 
action,—and her light and .springy movements, which conveyed to 
tho rider an involuntary assurance of activity and endurance, ex¬ 
cited within him a more hopeful spirit than that with which he had 
quitted the city. Now and again, 'as they passed some muddy 
rivulet, or atony portion of the road, a word of encouragement 
or caution from her rider would be answered by a low whinny^ 
which was followed by a loving caress of her arched neck, and thus 
a perfect accordance seemed to be established between them. 

** Shall we reach the river before daylight, Sidda,” said Malocwray 
to his guide j “ and can we get tho boat ? Will it be on Ibhis 
sider"' 

Tho boatmen are all friends of mine, master,”, replied the ^oan,. 
“and will cross me at any village or at any time; fear not, I wUTaay 
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Jhbive dispatcheB, and they believe in this stick that I am on the 
service^ 'No one will dare to stop one of the royal Hurkaras 
J^th this as his warrant;” and as he spoke he flourished the weapon 
in—a short stout staff, gaily lacquered in rings of red, yellow, and 
black, with a* heavy tuft of })lack cotton yam at the end, from 
whence projected a formidable fonr^sided lance about a foot long, 
the point of which was carefnily sharpened—lightly round his 
head. 


They rode on, keeping the main track; now and again passing 
villages, where tiiey were saluted by a chorus of barks and howls 
from the villago dogs; again traversing long intervals between 
others, where the occasional piping of^ sleepless plovers, the wailing 
cries of ever-wakefnl restless lapwings, and an occasional burst of 
howls and screams from packs of wandering jackals,—wore the only 
sounds which fell on their ears in those solitudes. 


^ They mot no one at that hour, but they did not pass the villages, 
^ying upon the road, nnremarked. Hero a shrill challenge was 
upon a honi as they passed a gate; there a drum was beaten, 
other indications given of the village watch being on the alert, 
a shot was fired from a bastion or watch-tower, the bullet of 


which sung harmlessly above their heads into the air They were 
rough times those, when men ploughed with their fire-arms slnng 
at their backs, and when the village cattle, while grazing, had to be 
guarded by parties of matchlock men against the raids of more 
powerful neighbours. 

The moon set soon after midnight, and the wind again arose, 
sighing as it swept across the broad plains in fitful gusts, or rustling 
^aa^ng the tall fields of grain which bordered the road. Light 
^clotfids, too, were rising from the westward, and hurrying across the 
faci of the sky, partly obscured the stars, and caused additional 
gloom. Under other guidance Maloosray would have felt uncertain 
of the path; bat tbo Hurkara never diverted from tbo track, or 
slackened his pace; and the party passed on unnoticed, at the 
greatest speed that the hght and the road would admit of, without 
distressing their horses. 

As they ascended one of the long undulating eminences, which 
are the characterizing features of the country, qnd which com¬ 
manded a view for some miles around, Malooeray’s attention 
was attracted by a light which, emerging from behind some grain 
fields from another direction, was advancing rapidly towards 
them, and apparently wonld cross the ro^Cd a little in advance of 
theJl. It was evidently a torch, possibly that of some travellers; 
yet it moved too swiftly and r^ularly for men on foot; and to the 
kee^ praotisedirear.of Maloosray himself, as well as of his followers, 
the tread of a body of horse was heard, while the sli^t occasional 
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BparkleB from weapons, and tBe dull red glow of matches, were B04 
distinctly visible. 

Could* they have been followed ? Had any one remar^ked theh 
departure from the city P The little party halted at once, and drew 
up out of the track of the road to escape observation, and watched, 
the movement of the light before them with beating hearts. Not 
were they long in suspense. After disappearing for a moment in a 
hollow, the light appeared again npon the road itself, and tho body 
of horse, which might be fifty or more, di‘ew up across their way 
and halted. 

Who could they be? Ce^in it was that the party was now 
posted iliere to waylay some one who was expected, and the in¬ 
formation they were acting upon was apparently as sure as their 
movements were methodical. Not a neigh escaped their horses, 
nor was there any commotion apparently among the men. The 
place chosen was admirably adapted for a surprise. The road, as. 
we have said, led up a slight ascent or spur of an undulation, 
sides of which broke into small but rough ravines and watercou-rfl^* 
intermixed with large loose boulders of basalt, difficult to be 
versed on horseback even by day, and quite impassable by nigM;. 
These features were the same on both sides; and the spur itself wus 
a narrow neck, which widened, as the plain above stretched out, 
into one of the usual broad expanses of waste and cultivated lands. 

“ They have come by Hortet',” said the Hurkara in a whisper— 
‘Hhe village there in the hollow—and are waiting for some one. 
Master, dost thou fear them?—they ■4fill hardly molest travellers 
such as we are. Shall we go on ? ’* 

It was a difficult point to decide. There was certainly no 
avoiding them and yet keeping the road. ■ 

“ Go, Ramjce,*' said Maloosray to his scout; “ go and see who 
they are. Be careful! my mind misgives me about them.” 

“Master,” replied the man, “this ground is higher than theirs, 
and if tlioy put out the light they will see thee against the sky. 
Retire a little lower, and Enk6ba and I will find it all ont for you.” 

Maloosray saw the intelligence of tho advice, and acted promptly 
upon it, while the two men, well accustomed to such proceedings, 
crept warily along under cover of bushes and inequalities of the 
ground, till they entered a tall field of grain, in which they could 
move without chance of observation up to the very party its^f, and 
from which they looked jrith safety upon the horsemen. 

As they had supposed, the body was drawn up across thekroad. 
One flank overlapped the cornfield, on the path bv which they had 
come; the other rested upon a declivity where ^e same pa^ de¬ 
scended to tlio westward. It was clear that the position could not 
be tamed without great risk, and it was impossible to say whethOT 
the path to Hortee might npt be guarded also. * 
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HOT In front of the partf, and near a i^an who held a torch which he 
it^plenished with oil from time to time, were two pereons mounted 
Won powerful horses, whose wet coats and panting flanks shewed that 
^ they had been ridden at a rapid rate; and it was also evident from 
the condition of the rest, splashed with mud and with similar 
evidences of fatigue, that, wliatover might be the object, speed had 
not been spared in its pursuit. 

“They cannot pass this unobserved,” said the elder of the two, 
“ and there can be no suspicion that we are on this road. Ah, thoio 
is no such trap, boy, in the country, not a rat could got by it. Well, 
we have not been idle; first Khan M^omed, second the Kbtwal, and 
now Maloosray and his friend Ncttajee.” 

“ You have not got thorn yet,” thought Kamjec, “ and Tannajce is 
not game for you, old fox. But for him, my dagger would have 
made acquaintance with you that day in the Gosoi’s Mutt at Tuolja* 

' poor. All! who could have told him of us ? ” 

I think, uncle, we had as well put out the torch,*’ said a mau, 
-^o^ing forward, riding a tall grey mare. “ Tannajce is not a moth 
‘ fly into a candle,” 

“ Good, Lukshmun,” said the chief; “ put it out.” 

“ I think wo were wrong, father,” said the other loader; “ a few 
men would have surrounded that don under the tomb, and no oim 
could have escaped.” 

“ True; but you would not have taken Tannajoc alive, and hero he 
will ho helpless. No, it is bettor as it is ; and he shall sit under the 
Goruk ImloGS, and die like tlehandar Beg, before me.” 

“A-nd Rama shall help him on his way to the gods, master, if you 
1^ said Lukshmun. “ He says he is q[uite ready, and he got the 

^ Pu'‘^a sharpened again.” 

*' Silence ! ” said the chief, as the light was extinguished, “ not a 
word must be spoken now, nor a horse stir. Bo careful, all of yo.” 

The scouts had seen and heard enough. The rustling of the liigh 
corn-stalks and their loaves, under the breeze, prevented tl’oir rf'turn 
through them being heard, and in a few moments they had rejoined 
Alaloosray, who, with Nettajec, had descended the brow of the ascent 
for a few paces, and could not bo seen from above. 

“ Master,” whispered the scout, “ 'tis the Old Lion, Pahar Singh, 
and his cub, Gopal, and their men. I saw one of "the hunchbacks, 
too, with them.” 

” Ha! the Old Lion thinks to havo a feast to-day, Ncttn joe,” said 
Mal^osrdy, “ but the man is yet to be bom who will take Taunajee 
alive. And what did be say, Ramjee ? ” 

“^0 said you should be taken alive, and that you should sit under 
thekxoruk Imfees, and have your head cut off, like JehAndar Beg,"by 
Rama tlie honchbEu^k.” 
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“ Ah,” said Tannajpe, “ he ihonid not have brought a torch 
him, Netta, else it was not iJl-contnved. By the Holy Mother, thei ^ 
had been, small chance for us had we got among them. And now^i 
what is to be done ? ” ’ 

“Wo must go back. Beyond the rivulet and the date grove 
yonder is a path which leads to Boorga^ and so to Churchan, if my lord 
does not care for a few coss more,” said tho Hurkara; “and, after 
all, it is as near as any other road to Mundroop.” 

“ Good,” said Tannajee; “let us be quick, they may advance.” 

So tlioy moved carefully down the descent, beyond which was a 
small rivulet bordered by thin date trees and other brushwood. 

“ See,” said Notta, as they crojised the small stream, “ we are but just 
in tune: there they are ! and as Tannajce looked up, he saw several 
figures projected in outline against the sky one of whom was point¬ 
ing to tho road loading to Beejapoor. 

“ 1 thought the Old Lion bad been more waiy,' ho said, “ than to f 
show himself in that manner; but ho may cool his heart now; he h^'^ 
bettor have made for tho ferry 1 ” • 

It had, however, boon a narrow escape, and one for which Ta^“ 
najec vowetl to feed a hundred Brahmuns at Tooljapoor; but 
danger was past, and after a somewhat rough track for a short dis-' 
tanco westward, the guide struck confidently nto a broader road, 
which, like the preceding, led northwards, and, as the day dawnt'd, 
the river-bank at tho ferry beyond Churchan was safely reached. The 
guide’s staff of office proved rrrosistible. In a few moments they were 
seated in one of the large circular coriftilB baskets of wicker-work, 
covered with hide, which serve as fcTry-boats; and with the two 
mares swimming in front, and guided by the men who held tl^?&i,s 
and the skilful paddles of three lusty rowers, the party crossed the 
stream, and were beyond danger of pursuit. 


CHAPTER XIjVIL 

In his last letter to Beejapoor, More Trimmul had directed his agent 
there to inform Maloosray that, at the day of which we write, there 
would be recitations in the temple, and. under cloak of this, that 
most of tlie heads of tho Mahratta families were to assemble; it 
would, therefore, bo advisable if he could meet them It was partly 
on this account, but mo.st particularly because of the mur(^ of 
Khun Mahomed, that Tannajee had left the city so abruptly • and 
nddon tlmmgh the night without a chwk. 

Nor did TaYiuajeo and his companion take rest anywhere during 
tho day following, except for such refreshment as was absolutely 
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cessary. They avoided all lar^ and villages; and, aa 

nnajoe knew the connkry perfectly by day, he guided his friend by 
)ss paths, frequently through hclds and waste lands, till, as the 
vening fell, they drew up before the gate of Sindphul, tBe village 
below the pass of Tooljapoor, whioh wo have before had oocasiou to 
mention. 


The owner, a distant relative of the Bajah Sivaji, by name 
Jeswunt Rao Bbdslay, was an intimate friend of Maloosray’s, and a 
true and influential ally of the general cause in those districts. 
Maloosray’s sadden arrival surprised him little, for in oonseqiience of 
what Moro Trimmal had written, he had boon expected; ana, after a 
short conference, Maloosray urged that the news ho had brought 
should bo communicated to Moro Trimmnl and tboso assembled with 


as little delay as possible, and in this Jeswunt Rao concurred. 

So, after a slight rest and hearty meal, which both needed, the 
stout ponies, provided by their host, wore announced to bo ready in 
Alio courtyard of the house, and, accompanied by balf-a-sooro of stout 
^■^rd-and-bucklcT men, with matchlocks and lighted matches, they 
T^o out of the village gate. 

*‘^!The active ponicjs, though well accustomed to the rough monntain- 
^'oad, had paused for a mojnent to take breath on the level spot from 


whence the buildings could bo seen below—the glare of light, sproad- 
iiig up both sidc.s of the dell, revealing crag and rough wood, with 
the gilded pinnacles o£ the temple glittering brightl}'’ through the 
smoke of torches and of incense; but their impatient riders ogain 
urged them up the rocky a^ent with nil the Sf»cod they wore capable 
of exciting. At the town gate thorc was no hindrance, for Jeswunt 
was well known; so they were admitted without difficulty, and, 
^ lolfving the animals at a house which belonged to him, adjoining the 
mswn street, the paity proceeded at once in the direction of the 
temple. 

It was no easy matter, however, to get there. As they approached 
the gate at the head of the steps descending into the ravine, and on 
the steps themselves, the crowds were almost impassable, but good- 
humour prevailed, and, after some struggles, the lower court and the 
great assembly were safely reached. ^ 

It was a remarkable sight. The court itself was crowded with 


spectators so closely packed that to move was impossible. They were 
sitting upon the paved floor in rows facing the centre,'where an open 
space had been provided for the priests, and an avenue hift for their 
communication with the shrine. Around-this the most distinguished 
of Iho guests had been placed; and Maloosray observed with satis- 
faqtion, that many influential persons whom he desired to see, were 
prpsenL , So Jar, his visit could not have been better timed. 

AH round the court were huge cressets of iron, fixed into brackets 
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in the walls and arches of the court. These wore 6 Ued with cottoL 
seed which, fed with oil from time to time, threw a broad glare npo. 
the people, and lighted up not only the temple and its quaint anc* 
fanciful ornaments, but the buildings around,—and above, the crags 
and precipices, with the houses hanging to them. 

There was not a spot unoccupied; even the ledges and projections 
of the high pyramidal roof and spirea of the temple were crowded, 
while the terraces of the vestibule and cloisters around, reserved for 
the ladies of the Hiudu gentry of the neighbourhood, and of the 
chief visitors and priests, glowed with the gay colours of their 
garmcnis, which stood out against the dark background of the 
mountaiu-side. 

As the party advanced through the crowd, Moro Trimraul, who 
was among the Brahraun reciters, saw the tall figure of Maloosray 
behind that of Jeswunt liao of Sindphul, who was struggling man¬ 
fully with the crowd, and advanced hastily to greet him. He had 
hardly expected so prompt a compliance with his request, bat was 
rejoiced that it bad been made. He greeted Maloosray and Palkur 
heartily, and led tliem to the reserved Space, where, recognized ify ’ 
many pre,scnt, and speedily made known to others, they received a/ 
hearty welcome, and took their seats. ' 

A few words whispered, sufficed to explain to Moro Trimmul the 
situation of affairs at Boojapoor, and the necessity for immediate 
action. 

“ We must dismiss the assembly earlier than usual," he said, in 
rejdy to Maloosray’s anxious question as to how long the ceremonies 
would be continued, “ and I will hasten wtiat remains. Do not heed 


mo; I liavo to take my part now, and as the assembly rises I wll 
rejoin you.” 7 

Thus saying, Moro Trimmul passed into the dark vestibule of tho 
'temple, and was divesting himself of his uj per garments and turban, 
when, from a pillar behind, the girl Gunga came towards him. 

"I hove been searching for thee,” she said; “they wanted thee. 
"WTiere hast thou Ix'cai so long ? ” 

No matter where,” he said gloomily. Thou couldst have 
found mo without, if needful. What has thou done ? ” 


‘"Nothing," she replied. “I eannot get speech of her, and the rest 
will not join me; they are afraid." 

“ So art thou, Gunga,” he replied; “ afraid, afraid of a girl ? Ah, 
coward and liar ! ” 


“ Thou art afraid thyself, Moro T Immul,” she retorted. “ Go! 
take her away. There she ‘stands, no one will prevent thee; thele. 
by the df)<u*—alone.” 

Moro Trimmul stepped from behind the pillar, still keeping within 
the gloom, and^looked forward. Bef' re the blaae of the and 
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lamps without it, stood Tara, in ths act of bearing garlande of 
lowwers to the altar. A number of them were hanging upon her left 
tAoXf while, with her right hand extended, she was delivering some 
mo the priest. 

^ As she stood at the door, in the full glare of the lamps within, the 
light fell upon her rich crimson silk drapery, its heavy borders and 
ends of flowered gold, and the. massive gold zone which confined it 
round her waist; while the attitude she had involuntarily assumed, 
as she turned towards the shrine, showed the graceful outlmes of her 
figure to peculiar advantage. She had wreathed a long garland of 
white fiowers into her hair, which foil about her neck and bosom; 
and another was twisted round her brows, so as to form a coronet. 
Tt was a fanciful but simple and beautiful decoration, which suited 
the chaiucter of her small graceful head, and added to the charm of 
her attire. 

Moro Tnmmul watched her intently as she delivered the garlands 
. to the old priest; then, as if a service had been done, she advanood 
^tbe centre of the doorway, and, making a low reverence, stepped 
Ct^e and stood erect, looking into the vestibule in expectation, as it 
%wre, of furtlier devotees. Moro Trimmul could seo the swoet month 
pSited in a smile, the pearly teeth glistening within the rosy lips, 
and the spft eyes flashing as the strong side light fell upon them. 
Beyond her the deep gloom of the recesses of the temple could not 
bt; penetrated. So her figure stood out against it in a power of 
effective relief which was almost startling. 

It was a strange contiiist. Within, the dreaded image, richly 
attired and covered with pficoless Jewels, the tiara on its head, and 
the weird ruby eyes, no^ sparkling brightly, now changing and 
glN^ving fitfully amidst the clouds of incense which was burning 
beiipre it, and the black, stony, changeless features, seeming even to 
vary in expression with the passing effei'ifcs of light and shadow. 
Without, Tara in her rich attire and glowing beauty, and that rapt 
expression in her countenance, which the excitement of tli^ scene and 
the service of the “ Holy Mother ” had caused it to assume. 

Moro T»immul sighed. With all the fierce desire which burned 
within him, and which now gave him no rest night or day, there was 
mingled, curiously perhaps, a loving reverence for the girl, wliich, 
as yet, had restrained him both from violence and’insult. It might 
bo her character and position which had excited it, but rather, 
perhaps, her own innate purity and modesty of mind, and the 
charpaing simplicity of character, which he saw in daily exercise in 
herj^ouse, that controlled the fiery passions of his nature and his 
avowed uuscrupulousnoss. 

‘ilf I wore a man,*’ sneered his companion, as she stood with him 
cosicealed behind tiie large pillar, “ 1 should not be a.coword when 
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Buch a woman as that was burning at xny heart. By the gods, si 
is no woman, but an incarnation of beauty. Look at her now! ” 

“Peace, devil,” cried the Bralimun in a hoarse whisper; “has 
ttiou forgotten the gold, and thy promise by the PAp-nas r ” 

“ No, I have not forgotten,” said Gunga, “ I have part ctf it here;** 
and she shook her foot, on which the gold anklets tinkled slightly; 
“ and 1 want to change this silver thing round my waist for a zone 
like hers yonder. Ah, how it glows among the nch silk I But thou 
art a cuw'urd, Moro T^immul, else 1 had earned it long ago; and 1 
could have helped thee.” 

“Go and speak to her, Gunga, and I will believe thee braver than 
T am,” ho replied tauntingly. . “ If she cannot be spoken with, how 
wilt thon earn the zone H ” 

Tho girl regarded him with a look of defiance, and, without reply, 
stopped forward into the light, advanced towards the shrino, making 
a slight reverence to the image, glided forwards, and stood opposite 
h) Tara. 

“Thou hast served many hours, sister,” she sai^ in an assnmr^ 
voice of kindness, “ and must bo weary; sit down within for a whil' 
and I will do wlmt is needed; ’tis niy office,” she continued, laagf ^ 
ing, “as well as thine.” 

Moro Trimmul marked tho involuntary shudder of aversion which 
spread over Tarn’s countenance, and the action of withdrawing tho 
skirts of her garment between her ankles, which accompanied it. 
Then she spoke. 

“ I am not weary of the Mother’s service; when I am I will come 
no more,” she said gently. “ Go away ; l.will not speak with thee 
or thy people, and that thou knowest fall well; go.” 

“ And why should t go ? ” cried Gunga, excitedly ; “am I no^ a 
Moorloe like thyself, and have I not served tho Mother longer than 
the(! ? To bo sure, I am neither a Brahmun nor a widow to be nice 
as thou art; yet I bid thoe go, and let me have my turn: thou hast 
had moro than thy share of money already to-day.” 

“It IS all in the shrine before the Mother,” said Tara, shrinking 
from tho bold glances and excited manner of the girl. “ I have 
taken none of it: I need it not.” 

“ Tliat does not matter,” said Gunga; “ I will hare my turn now 
Go away; thou art not w'anted. Those tliat will not dance before, 
the Mothei* ar^ not worthy to serve her. Go, else some of us will 
}msh thoe out” 

“ Me! ” cried Tara, drawing up her slight fij^rc proudly, her ijves 
flashing, and her features quivering with indignation,—“ me ! you 
dare not; you are impure, anil the Mother loathes you: touch mo, 
4 uid she will Strike you dead I ” « 

Gunga shrunk from tho trial; and others of her sisterhood, who 
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stood apart roadj to advance, slimk again into tke gloom, behind 
pillars. Gunga looked rotiiid as if for countenance, but no one 
emed disposed to join her, while the old priest at the altar, who 
ad caught the sound of voices, came to the dooi^ and, seeing Gtu.iga, 
"waved her off. ,,, 

“ Away with ye, and the like of ye! ** he cried. Outside do as 
ye please; hero ye are an offehce. Away! lot l^r stay i ** and he 
pointed to Tara. “ Do not molest her.” 

“ There is some spell about thee, Tara, which shuts my mouth; 
beware! '* muttered Gunga, retreating; ‘‘it may not always be so.” 

“ Bear m© witness,” said Tara to old priest, “ she is threaten¬ 
ing me.” • 

“ Ah, daughter,” ho replied, smiling, “ fear not such as she; the 
Mother is good to thee; and they cannot harm theo so long as thou 
art holy and pure.” 

“ I did not teU thee to quarrel with her,” said Moro Trimmul 
•.'igvily, seizing Gunga’s arm as she approached, and rlraggiug lier 
)^iln the shadow of the pillar. “ Art thou mad, or has any one 


F X spoke to l»er kindly, which is more than thou darost to do,” 
^torttid the girl sharply. “ What answer did I get ? V Why 

shoultl sho be pure ? I tell thee there is a spell about her neck—I 
saw it glittering among the flowei-s—which put me biick: I could 
not speak. Yos, Moro Trimmul, if it be only to put that spell under 
my foot, and crush it with her tliroat, I will do it; yes, I will earn 
the gold ; let her see to liersftlf.” 


” Good,” ho replied; ” then I can trust thee. Come to mo to- 
and fail not.” And then, naked to the waist, with his soft 
Iflo^y hair falling over his shoulders, and his fine figure displayed to 
the best advantage, Moro Trimmul passed out, and took his place 
among the reciters. 

Guiiga’s eyes followed him. “Drink!” she muttered; “ drink’ 
he said that. Well, better drink than tliis madness, which is worse.” 
And, sitting down, leaning against a pillar, she hid her face in her 
garment, and subbed bitterly. 

Just then, one of the ordinary processions round the temple fornu-d 
opposite the shrine. Priests, bearing offerings of fllo'^ers and liglitcd 
lamps, holy water and incense, preceded by musicians, and cliantmg 
a hymn, passed out into the court. Several of the’ temple girls 
were ^aucing before it; and Tara, led on by an excitement she could 
not i^ntrol, had seized a pair of cymbals, and began to clash them 
in thje cadence of the hymn as the procession moved. 

Tl|iree times round and round did the priests pass, and at the 
second Gnnga# joined it, dancing wildly and tossing her arms on 
high as she circkd with the X'est. Tara^ however, remained among 
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the priests, sin^ng with them; yet, in the elastic gre^e of her stt 
as well as in the expression of her face, it was evident that a 
shared the fervour of the scene, and could not control herself, whl 
her clear ringing voice mingled sweetly with the deeper-toned chan, 
of the men. 

Maloosray saw Tara, and watched the eyes of Moro Trimmu 
wandering from one girl to the other with an intense expression o- 
passion. “ Ah, my poor friend ! ” he said to himself, ” that is tb< 
devil sitting at thy heart, and looking out of thine eyes! Alas 
alas! who is she>->that girl he askod of Jeswunt Kao, who sai 
by him. 

“She is onr new Moorlee,” replied the man; “ is she not bean- 
tiful ?—But listen to Moro Trimmnl.” 

■» 

CHAPTER XLVm. 

N’evbr had the Brahmnn’s art been so effectively exercised by b^- 
before. In the recitation of passages from the luimayun liis vo! 
high and sonorous, pervading every portion of the court, delivciljfed 
the appeals to war, the description of the demigod’s forces, and 
portions of the battles, with a power which w’as listened to with 
breathless into^st; while the pleadings of Seeta, the beloved wife, 
and her passionate confessions of love, were accompanied by tender 
actions, and tones as low and sweet as a woman’s. Now rolled forth 
the majestic Sanscrit verse in its meai^ured numbers, and again it 
was changed to the sweet Mahratta vornacnlar, that all could under¬ 
stand. At every interval the applause of the whole assembly arose 
in hoarfto murmurs and loud clapping of hands, while many \Cept 
passionately. 

No one would have moved till morning, but there was yet much 
to do ; and, as Moro Trimmul sat down, Vyas Shastree ordered the 
distribution of wreaths of flowers to the chief guests, which an- 
nouncod the close of recitation for the night. Now, therefore, the 
main l^dy of the people got up and began to separate, and in a 
short time only those were left who had been specially requested to 
stay. Now, too, the cressets, no longer fed with oil, went out one 
by one; end tlie^ deep gloom of night was fast spreading over the 
courts and buildings around. 

“Will you not remain, Shastree,” said Moro Trimmnl, “to speak 
with these people ?” • 

“ No,” ho said; “ no j there is no one to go home with the wc^uen. 
1 thought you would accompany them.” 

“ It will bo* late,” he replied, gloomily; “ no, I cannot come to¬ 
night.” 
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an^ Your declamation was noWo, Moro Trimmnl,” said the Shaetroo; 
noi had never heard the passages so spoken. Wlio taught von this 
i^le?” 

m** That is the way onr master likes them said. Ko one taught me,” 
^le replied; “ and hf you could hear the whole in one of his assem¬ 
blies in the deep forest, you would feel that you were a Maliratta.” 

“ So I am —^80 I am,” returned the Shastree quickly j " do , on 
doubt it P” 

“Not your faith, Vyas Shastree,” replied Moro Trimmul, “only 
your energy. But go ; I will come early to-morrow and, turning 
away, he entered the vestibule and joined Maloosray and others who 
awaited him. Guards of men, he saw, had been placed at each of 
the porches, so that no oi# could enter but those privileged. 

A solitary lamp flickered on tbe altar where the imago still rested, 
and cast a feeble and uncertain light into that portion of the vesti¬ 
bule which was immediately before it, and where Maloosray, Moro 
"’rimmul, and the rest now seated themselves. Otherwise the 
\^ious area was altogether in deep gloom, a portion only of its 
stone pillars catching rays of light, and seeming like giants 
stinlding around in solemn array. 

tVo noed hardly, perhaps, follow Maloosrayin his narrative, which 
was listened to with breathless interest by bis boorers. Lie had 
never as yet come among them, but his name and feats were well 
known through many a rough ballad both of love and war. There ho 
sat, face to face with them ; his large soft eyes flashing with excitc- 
m jut, and adding force to the few but burning woihIs bo spoke. 
7\mnajoe was no novice in *tlie art of reading men’s hearts j and 
kamong. the mountains and valleys where he lived, there were already 
iyiol^ands of the best youth of the country qjt his command. 

W “Now,” he said finally, “ye have heard all. Wc are before the 
jJoly .Mother, who comes to our Prince in his dreams, and tells him 
what to do; she who will scatter these impure cow-slaying !Ml^.lems 
like sheep before the wolf. O Holy Mother!” he continued, lising 
and bowing with joined bands in adoration to the image, “ here are 
thy children; bless them, make them bold and true; they will swc’sir 
not to hang back when ‘the fire is on the hills,’ and when they can 
strike for thy honour. Hear thon the oath, and accept it.” 

As he paused and looked round there was at first a low murmur 
of acquiescence. Then they who had been sitting started to tlieir 
feet, and as many as could reach it rushed to the threshold of the 
sanctum and touched it reverently:—those jvho could not, stretched 
out tl^ir arms towards it over each other’s heads, while wild cries 
of “JoyKalee!” “ Jey TooljaMata!” “Borne, Borne!” (VVe swear, 
we swear!) rang through the vestibule, and were taken up by those 
witkoai • 
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“ Now, lofe us write the names," cried Maloosray, when the exci* 
ment ha<l in some deg^reo subsided; “ sit down again, friends, a3. 
if there be a scribo among ye lot him come forward." 

The Putwari, or herethtary clerk of the tomple, was there, with 
his writing materials tied up in a bundle, and he sat down and took’ 
them out. 

“ Light one of the largo lamjjs," said Moro Trimmul to an inferior 
priest, “ and sot it in the midst; wo are not afraid of our faces be¬ 
fore tlic Mother.” 

As the wicks were lighted, one by one, the assembly seemed to 
dilate. Light after light flickere.d, but grew stronger. “ A true 
omeji,” cried Maloosray, with fervonr; “]|^at is as we shall bo, my 
friends. Light after light will appear to ye from afar; each may 
waver for a while, but when ‘ the fire is on the hills ’ ye will see all 
plainly. Be silent now, and let us write.” 

It was, indeed, a strange and impressive scene. In the midst s^ 
Maloosray and Moro Trimmul, with the scribe; around, the hoar/ 
of local families, Nimlwi/lkurs, Blioslays, Sindias, Ghoreparays, 
a host of others, cacdi anxious to bo named in the record, and l^,y^- 
ing forward to cateli tlio eye of the scribo Beyond tJiem—sr/be 
kneeling, others standing—was a crowd of eager faces, all bearing 
the same oxprossiem of excitement—one behind another on every 
side—while the light fell upon their bronzed features and glistening 
eyes, till those in the background w^ere sca^l^ely distinguishable. 

One by one—chiefs, gentry, yeomen—gave in their names and 
complements of men, and page after page was filled by the record 
till no more remained. 

“It is done, friends,” said Maloosray, rising, as the Putwari/hadJ 
added up the totals, and signed his uamo as the scribe; “thortyart; 
moro tlian fifteen thousand men recorded. Enough for tlie 
and moro hereafter. By-and-by, when ‘the fire is on the hills,’ye 
will ho welcome ; till then, separate and be (luiet, else Afzool Khan 
will ciuno upon you, and we can give you no help. We will abide 
the storm and lot it pass ofer us, and so must you all.” 

As he Bpoko the last words, those who had been sitting rose, and 
all in turn saluting Maloosray, the meeting broke up. The retainers 
of the respective loaders gathei'od round their masters, and the 
several parties followed each other out of the temple prociucts. 

“ I shall depart before daylight, Moro Trimmul,” said Maloosray, 
as they proceeded to the postern which led to the bottom of the 
ravine, Jsolow which their ponies and attendants awaited | their 
coming; “ wilt thou follow ?” f 

“1 have more to do horCj Tannajco,” he replied; “but aft^rthe 
Now Rdtree 1 will come. 1 must watch Afzool £«haQ and Pahar 
t^lngh.” ‘ 
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Take care they do not watch thee,” returned Matoosray. “ Tet 
®^ear not for thy enemies; of them thou art careful. I fear for 
^ee, because of that girl who played the cymbals. She isjfche devil 
‘Tuat I see sitting at thy heart, and looking out of tliino* eyes. I 
watched thee as they followed her. It were well for thee to come 
now, even now; come I” 

“ Impossible,” returned the Brahmun, turning away. “ Go! ” 

** As thou wilt, friend,” returned Maloosray. “ Words were 
always useless with thee; but bo wary,” 

Moro Tritomul watched the party as they descended the steps to 
the tamarind trees below. Ho saw them mount and tide o:S, tho 
torches with thorn throwing a ruddy glare upou the crags and 
brushwood above tho path,—and his hejvrt bade him follow; but os 
one of the temple watchers was about to close and bar tho door, he 
turned aside. All in the building was dark and deserted now. Tho 
*raago had been taken from the altar, and put into its sdken bod for 
nigbt, and a faint lamp occupied its place. A few attendants 
ed hastily here and there across the da^ conrts and still darker 
febule, anxious to get away, and the watchers only were all that 
^uld soon remain. 

“ Maharaj!—^Moro I ” said a female voice in a low whisper, as ho 
passed between the pillars of the temple, ” stop 1 ” 

Moro Trimmul knew tho voice. “Why airt thou so late here, 
Gunga ? ” he said hastily. “ Begone 1 ” 

** I feared you were angry with me,” said tho girl, putting her 
hand on his arm, “ You would not look at mo as I danced, only at 
her. I could not go till I had spoken with you. Ah, you are not 
Pi 3 £yy with mo ? Lo I I will do your bidding, though my heart break 
nsind I die. Sit here, beloved, and speak to mfo; come,” and she tried 
to draw him to her gently. 

“ Thou art One of the devils that are pulling me into hell! ” cried 
tho Brahmun fiei’cely; and, pushing her violently from him, ho 
mshed wildly across the court. 

Qunga fell back heavily against the pillar nearest to her, and as 
she recovered herself, the pain of the fall obliged her to sit down, 
involuntarily leaning against it. She drew her hand with a gesture 
of weariness across her face and brow, then look^ to see if thcr 
wore blood upon it. “ Hath it come to this ? ” she said bitterly 
“ hath it come to this—and for her ? Ab, me for her! ” 

The girl had listened unobserved, in a dark niche near tho shrine, 
to v^at had transpired at the meeting, and her first thoiight now 
wasfrovenge, sure and deadly. A word from her, and the Maho- 
medkn officer in charge of the town ■ would soizo Moro Trimmul, 
and I imprison him in Nnldroog. As the thought occurred to her 
she ros^ and, hastily trayersing the court, began to mcfhnt tho ateps 
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which led up the ravine ; but her heart failed, and ere she h 
ascended a few of them she wavered, sat down, and wept bitterly. 

“ They would kill him,** she said, “ and ho must not die. No ; 
was wrong, and ho will forgive me ; and to-morrow I will go to hij: 
as he desired.” Hers was a callous heart: but it had softened to 
her lover, and refused to do him harm. 

Time or country, what matter ? How often is the history of 
woman’s love and man’s passion like this ! how often does such 
erring love fiame excuse for bitter wrong, endured from him who, 
—of all the world,—should least inflict it 1 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

A FEW days had elapsed, and it was a quiet afternoon in the Sha.( 
tree’s dwelling. The household work had long been done; 
visit to the temple and the noonday worship were over. Vj^t^ * 
Shastroo had remained there in discussion with other Bmlimuio ; 
Kadha, complaining of a headache, had fallen asleep; Tarn llfad 
read all that her father had appointed her to study during the day, 
«nd wa.M waiting his return to have certain passages explained to 
her before she proceeded with her task. 

1 ’ho house was perfectly still, and from the town no sound reached 
them, for the heat without was great, and until evening there would 
be eomxiaratively few persons astir. It was calm, and largo white 
clouds were sailing slowly over an intensely blue sky, gathering into 
masses pile upon pile, of dazzling brightness, as the sun’s rayk^ell 
upon them. The heat and peculiar state of the atmosphere caused 
the outlines of buildings and of th^ mountains to waver ; and 
wherever the eye rested on any object, the air between seemed to 
quivtT with a tremulous motion. 

Hot as it was, Tara had not been deterred from her self-imposed 
duty. Throwing a heavy folded sheet over her shoulders and head, 
she had accompanied her father to the noonday service; nor, since 
the occasion when she took upon herself the office of the priesthood, 
and devoted herself to the duties of the shrine, had she on any 
pretence missed or evaded the necessary attendance. 

At first, perhaps, it was a severe trial. The licence, accorded by 
general custom to the attendant priestesses, was to her abhorrent; 
and, on the other hand, Tara’s unapproachable purity had ^ *iven 
offence to them. While Gunga, therefore, and two or three otliers, 
prtji)OKed the' prohibition of Tara’s service, the rest, fearing the 
consequeneqg, and having a real respect and love f o# the girl whom 
they liad watched from her childhoi^, refused to interfere with her. 
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Ira did them no harm, they fiaid, and her father cotUd pnniBh all, 
fere any annoyance given to his daughter. 

It is probable that matters might have continned in tliitr* state for 
"'some time longer, but for the scene we have already rtxjorded, and 
the increasing jealousy of G-nnga, expression of which could hardly 
be repressed by her; and on the day we now write c^, the girl’s 
behaviour had been studiously offentuvo to Tara until rebuked bjr 
the attendant Brahmans, when she retired snlkily. 

More insulting than that, however, was Moro TrimmuVs manner 
he herself ; and for the first time Tara had felt what she long 
dreaded,—the shame, as it were, of her vocation—the unavoidable 
exposure to any libertine glance which might fall on her ; but she 
had rallied herself at the shrine, and, secure in the protection of 
the “Mother” she adored, had persevered in her duty without 
'' intPiTuption. 

There was, as we have said, porfoot stillness in the house, only 
^^^Icdn by the dull monotonous whirr of the spinning-whcolH, as her 
and her motlier’s flow swiftly round, with which the buzz of 
^({s in the verandah and court scorned to liarmouizo. Hcir mother 
aftpoared particularly intent upon spinning some remarkably fine 
yarn ; and, as the thread had broken on several occasions, when 
Tara had spoken to her, and she had complained of it, bofcli had 
fallen into a silence, whi<!h had not been interrupted. Gradually, 
then, the small troubles which had gathered about Tara returned to 
her recollection ; and, as is generally the case on such occasions, 
began, in spite of herself, to increase in proportions. 

Tara's was not, however, a suspicions nature, and she had soon 
i|h5«t?tfck out a course for herself in regard to the sisterhood. , “ It is 
the' money they want, not ]j|e : “if I save it all, and give it to 
the Putwari to divide amongst them daily, it will surely be enough,” 
she thought; and this she determined to do. In regard, however, 
to Moro Trimmul, it was very different. “ Why did he Iwok at her 
as he bad done that day ? ” 

Then her thoughts reverted to the time when she had first re¬ 
marked him in the temple, a solitary stranger worshipper, to wliom 
her father had spoken kindly. Her memory followed clearly Ins 
gradual steps to intinitecy; but there was nothing'hhe could charge 
him with, as an approach to familiarity in their intercourse. I'ln’ough 
all the liecnce of the marriagp time—through all her visits to his 
aunt and sister—there had been no violation of propriety; on tin 
confipry, an habitual and respectful avoidance of her—or, at most, 
a dil^at and courteous salutation. Why should it have altered ? 


it since the night on which Gunga had spoken to her, and 
> Trimmul had made his famous declamation of the scene 
in the Bamayun, there had been a change. He either avoided her 
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altogefclier, or his eyes dropped furtively as she passed, or met he 
as they had done that day, in a glance new to her, and inexpressil 
offensive Tara shuddered as she remembered it, and the action 
broke the thread she was spinning. She did not resume her work,, 
and her hands fell listlessly on her lap as her foot ceased its motion. 
For a time her eyes wandered vacjintly among her flowers, about 
which somb gay butterflies wore flitting and chasing each other 
in the bright sunlight; but suddenly a large dragonfly, which had 
been hovering over them, darted at one and carried it off; and as 
she started forward, gazing intently after it, a bird chased tho insect, 
caught it, and flew away. * 

Perhaps the sudden cessation of the whirr of Tara’s wheel had 
attracted her mother’s attention ; for after a while, as it was not 
resumed, she looked up. “ What dost thou see ? ” she asked, 
anxii>u8ly ; .for over since the day on which Tara said the goddess 
appeared to her, Anunda had been anxious, she hardly knew why 
but she dreaded a return of that stpange and violent exciteme ^ 

“ What dost thou see, beloved ? ” 

Tara did not apparently hear tho question, or did not notic^ ^^ 
Her hands, which had been involuntarily extended, fell upon ter 
lap listlessly as before ; but she turned towards her mother. “ HoT|y 
long does ho remain, mother ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ JIo ! who, daughter ? ” returned Anniida. 

“ Radha’s hroiher,” rejpliud the girl, as a shiver seemed to pass 
through her; “ Radha said he would go after the marriage, yet he 
delays. Why, mother—why docs ho net go ? *’ 

“ Nay, and how should X know ? ” replied Anunda. “ Wliat is he 
to me P All I wanted was Rjidha, and we have got her; and. bp 
may go or come aa ho pleases. Thy father told me ho had husuicss^ 
hero with the Nimbalkur and othera%ll the Now Ratree was over, 
and ho assists in the recitations. More I know not. Why dost 
thou ask ? What is he to thee, Tara ? ” 

“ Nothing, mother; but so long ?—^will he stay so long ?” 

“ Radlia told me yesterday he must soon rejoin his people in the 
west, and leave her ; and she was ciying about it. Does that con¬ 
tent thee. Taiu ? ” 

“ I would ho were gone, mother,” said Ta^ rising from ho^ low 
stool, kneeling, and throwing her arms about Anunda as sb^ 
a similar one, while she hid her face in her dress. ** Cannr j , 
sooner ?—cannot Radha send him away ? ” ^ 

“ Why, daughter ? why ?—^Ah! he hath not spoken to thee,^ ’ 
he dare not 1 Tell me,” she continued, in a more agitated t<?^ 
her daughter dung almost convulsively to her, “what is 
Why dost thou fear him ? Thou—-thou dost not ? » , , thou 
not- 
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No, no, mother,” cried the girl quickly, gacssing her mother’a 
^jK)ughts, and looldng np innocently; “ fear not. 1 am not a 
/oorlee to love; . . . fear not! But ah, mother, I dread him ! 
will not go to the temple while he is there. 1 ... I dare not— 
I dare not go. May the Holy Mother forgive me for neglect; but 
when he departs, I will serve her night and day.’* 

“Thou art very beautiful, my child,” said her mother, smoothing 
back the glossy hair and stroking the soft cheek which lay passively 
in her lap. “ Ah, thou art very heautifnl; and 1 fear such as he! 
Yes, if it be as thou sayest, it were better, indeed, to live secluded 
for a while. I will tell thy father, and he will understand it.” 

“ Yes, he will surely understand,” said Tara absently ; but ah, 
mother, was not that an omen P 1 thought it was, and 1 came to 
thee.” 

“ What omen, Tara ? I saw nothing, child.” 

“ A thought came into ray mind, mother,” she said sadly, “ that I 
I ha the butterfly sporting among the flowers, Und bo the fiorco 
jy gening insect that darted upon it and bore it away. But then, 
the bird came and took both. Why was thatP” 

Thou art not well, Tara,” replied her mother, not understanding 
her, for she had not noticed the occurrenco, audj seeing her shiver, 
tlionght her feverish. “ Thou art not well; lie in my armd for a 
while, and the cold will pass away. O Holy Mother!” she cried 
aloud, as Tara, sobbing convulsively, hid her face in heir bosom, 
“let not evil come to this child—thine and mine. O, be good to 
her, as tbou hast taken her ! ” 

“ Would that it were so,” said the girl, after a while, and still 
|iobbing. “ I would go, mother, if she would take me. What use 
f in life ? It would be bitter to leave tho house and all of yo, 
but I should be with her. Did she not promise this when she 
touched my hair ? Ah, yes; and .she will not forget it.” 

“Hash, child; let this fancy pass from thee. Sleep, tk^w, here. 
I will sing thee the old song. Nay, thou shalt not leave me! There 
is room at thy mother's heart, and strength still in her arms, to hold 
thee safely.” 

As Tara laid herself softly down in the old place, and her mother, 
rocking herself to and fro, sang the low sweet lullaby of childhood, 
gobbing gradually stopped, and a gentle sleep fell upon 
“*“^‘'innda watched the change anxiously. At first her brow 
all the tf^cted, os if with pain, and a broken sob came now and 
^^“l^ith her breathing; but gradually the head fell liack on hot 
sweet mouth opened slightly, and tears, which had had no 
* ^%efore, welled gently from under the closed eyelids as the 
relaxedrinto a smile. ' 

. zes,” thought Anunda, as she bout over her child, wfiile her own 
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tears fell )iot and fast, “the Mother is with her now, and she 
again happ^” 

“ Wliat hath Iiappencd ? '* .asked Badha soon afterwards, as, re 
freshed by her sleep, she rose, and came gently towards the low 
Bpinning-eh.'iir on which Annnda still sat. “ Is she ill ? ” • 

“ Hush ! ” returned Aminda, in a whisper. “ If we can lay her 
down I will tell thee, bnt we nmst not wake her. I think .... I 
think the Mother hath been with her again; but I will tell thee.” 

Badlia hastily spread out a soft mattress and pillow close to the 
stool, and, raising Tara together, they laid her down upon it, as they 
would a child. Her mother patted her gently as she lay, and 
gradually the same sweet smile as at first again stole over her fare. 

“ Look, she sees the Mother ! ” said Aimnda reverently. “ It is 
always so, and nothing can ivake her till the time is past. Ah, thou 
art happy now, my child, 1x3 it over so with thee! 

“What did she say, sister?” askrd Rudha, as, having thrown^ 
light sheet over the sleeping girl, they sat dowm to wntch her apa^| 
lest the noise of the wheels—lor Radha had taken Tara’s and joiejJ 
the broken thread—should awaken her. “What did the god^is 
say ? ” 

Anunda hesitated. As yet no difference had arisen lietween thm, 
and Radha still looked up to her, more with tho respect of a child 
for its mother than as a sister-wife would comport herself to her 
equal. Should she tell Radha all ? It had occurred to her tha,t he 
had imposed upon her some task which she hesitated to perform— 
that Radha had some impatience of her.brother’s presence. It might 
bo a demand for money—it might be in relation to the political 
objecis of his mis.sion, of which Anunda had a deep dread, Icsl^ Jtvj'p 
husband sliould become an active party, and so be embroiled witlii 
the Maliomodan officers of the country. She considered for a moment: < 
but Anunda’s w’ns no timid nature. She was not afraid of Radha ; 
and with Tara’s happiness at stake, she could risk no ceremony with 
the sister of liim who had evidently caused more than a passing 
cloud. 


“Radha,” she said gently, “thou art more than a sister-wife to 
mo. Nay, as a daughter I have trusted to thee the happiness which 
lay nearest my heart and hors; and I believe thee faithful to it, 
and that this home and all in it is growing procions to thee.” 

“ To me ? Ah, yes, 0 sister and mother, too! Radha is new to 
you aU,” she replied, “ but will be true now, very true, and will not 
fail! 0 mother, if youl could know what it is to me to Igve a 

loving home!” f 

“ Then Tara mnst not be injured—no evil must come to her,” 
said Anunda, interuptmg her. ^ 

“ To Tara, mother ? We are sisters, who will do her evil ? ” 
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I fear thy brothta*, Radha—^not thoe. Hath he said aught to 
ee ? ” returaed Annnda. 

My brother! O, heed him not, he yrill soon go,” returned Radha, 
er features expressing distress and agitation, and she already 
eared the worst. 


“ Ah, then, it ia as I expected—as she dreaded. Badha, this must 
not bo. Hast thou any power over him? ” 

“ None,” said the girl, bursting into tears, for what she had most 
appreiiended appeared to have reached her at last—“ none. Ho has 
been wilful always—to mo, to our father when he lived, and to all. 
Wli ere he goes—who are his companions—^whnt he does—no on o knows 
except OUT Prince whom lio serves, and Tannajce—who came so sud¬ 
denly that night—whom I showed to yon. No, mother, 1 have no 
power and no influence. What does ho care about me ? ” 

“ He must care,” said the matron stoutly, “ or he must care for 
Tie ; and yet, for thy sake, I would not provoke him. But, () Radha! 

. ihcn thou hast had a child l^ig at thy heart—drinking its life from 
^ \ breast—climbing about thee—thou wilt understand what nwoman 
w*'? dare for it—what I could daro for Tara! Wilt thou speak to 
hfcl. orshalll?” 

jRadha feared her brother. She did not know the extent to which 
his unscrupulous and profligate mind might cany him, but sho had 
not forgotten his threats. Though sho felt assured that, w'itli the 
protection her husband could afford her, sho was now boj’ond all 
ordinary harm at his hands, sho feared the consequences botli to her¬ 
self and Tara with which be had before threatened her, and she 


dreaded .his violence. Could he have been mad enough to speak to 
Could ho have sent any insulting message to her? Somo- 
^hij^ must have occurred, and sho felt too sick at heai't to ask. 

“ Thon art silent, Radha,” continued Aiiunda ; “ why ? ” 


“ I love Tara; I lovo him too,” she said earnestly, the tears starting 
to her eyes. “Yes, I will spoak to him, even though ho shoiihl 
strike me. Mother, I can bear it from him. Can yon so'sd me to 
him ? —now, now!—or send for him ? If I am to go, lot it be at 
once, tor this is a matter in which I cannot hesitate. 0 dear motlicr! ” 


sho continued, rising and advancing, “I am a child yet to thee. 


Let me put my head on thy breast for once, and bless me tlicro as 
thou wouldsi Tara: bless mo ere I go to him. No, not so, not so ; 
hut as Tara lay on thy breast, so would I too, for once.” 

“ Come, Radha 1 ” cried Anunda. “ O child! 0 sist(‘r-wifo! come; 


henqT^jrth between thee and me there is no veil. I had longed to 
dra^^^it away, but thou hast done it now, and 1 am happy. Yes, 
hcncjjforth ye aro to me as one,” sho continued, sinotjthiiig the soft 
cheek as it lay at licr heart—“new and old, but alike.” 

“ Enough; now 1 am content,” cried the girl, rising dnd clapping 
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her hands, “ and there shall be no fear for Tara. Send some o 
with rae and let me go; he should not come here.” 

“No, Iladha,” said Anunda, calling a trusty woman-servant t * 
accompany her, “ not here, (^o to him, and return soon.” 


CHAPTER L. 


“ Is my brother within ? has he returned from the temple ? ” asked 
Radha of a man sitting in the porch of the house in which More 
Trimrnul resided, and, though m another* street, was only a few 
steps distant, “ Is ho come, Chimna ? ” 

“ Yea, lady, he is come,” returned the man, who was an old re¬ 
tainer of the family, and had known her from infancy ; “ but if yon 
take my advice, you will not go to him now : he has eaten nothing* 
and is in one of his rough angry moods. 1 did hut speak to him J|r 
he entered, and got as many curses as will serve me for a moM 
Why not come another time r ” ^ 

“ Nay, Chimna, but it is an nrgont matter, and I must now hf 
speech of him,” sho replied. “ Go, say I am come, and that ho rni 
admit me. Begone at once,” she continued, seeing him hesitatt 
“ else it will he worse for you,” 

“ I had lather you went yourself,” returned the man, “ what if he 
should boat mo r* But*no matter, I will go ; perhaps I may not do 
you much more service, for he speaks of departing.” 

“ Ah, indeed! When ? ” exclaimed Radha. “ He is not ill ? ” 

“ Soon, perhaps,” replied the man, putting his finger to the si^ 
of his nose, as a caution to secrecy, while ho stepped across 
court to the verandah, “very soon, I think. No, he is not ill, only 
vexed with something.” 

Radha’s heart beat fast iii her bosom. O, if it were but true; 
and that her brother, alarmed or repentant, no matter which, were 
about to depart, it would solve all difficulties at once. That very 
day—to-moTTow ! It seemed hard to wish him gone; yet there 
would bo peace to Tara and to her mother, which was endangercc^ 
by his presence. Surely he would see her. Yes; Chimna was nowj 
descending the stops of the house, and beckoned to her w 
smiling face. Sho crossed the court at once, followed by the/w to 
“ He is in the upper room,” he said, “ and hid thee comil not 
perhaps he is not well, for he is lying down, and seems weary\ a 
wonder ho was in ill-humour with me, after that long dispuh 
with the Nassuk Brahmun to-day in the temple,—some relatid’ 
the Shastree's, I believe, lady.” . * 

“ Enough,® Chimna; ^ke care of my servant till I retnm,” 
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adha. “You can sit hero; if I want you I will call;” and so 
Raying slie passed through a door into the inner court, and up tho 
[steps which led to tho apartments* above, which werojsteep and 
narrow. The door was closed at the top of them, and she knocked 
before she opened it. Her brother unfastened it inside. “ Enter," 
he said quickly; “ it is well ^hou art come, I was thinking how I 
coul^seo thee, Radha.” Sit down there," and he ha.stily arranged 
a few pillows and a tiuvclliHg mattress for her, “ and speak to mo; ” 
and at the same time threw himself heavily ujx>n a low bod which 
was close to the seat he had contrived. 

“ 0, I am weary, he continued, “ very weary. I have no 

sleep, no rest; I cannot cat, and thei<* is a burning thirst ever with 
me. I shall die if this lasts long,” 

“ Brother, you are ill," she replied; “ this place does not agree 
with you ? why not go away for a time and chnngo tho air ? 
Chimna says yon have eaten nothing; why is this ? With all tlu'ce 
do for the master, this is no time to be ilf. Is there nothing 
J itter for him than lingering hero ? Surely Tannajoo brought news 
? " 

h\yi‘Ay, sister, and there is more," and ho pointed to a heap of 
titters on the floor; " enough to make one tr(‘mblo for tho result of 
byearsof toil and strife with the men of Islam. Liston: Maloosray 
brought word of their prvpai’ation.s at Beejapoor, and they write 
tliat to-day or to-moiTOW Afzool Khan and his s^m Fazil, with all 
tho forces at ISTuldroog and Sholapoor, and many other.s, will begin 
a march upon Wye and Ihirtabgurh. What can we do ? ” 

Is this Moro Trimmul, my brother, who is speaking ? ” said tho 
; with some beorn in her tone, and drawing herself up. " 1 
thought he, like Tannajoo and the master, could see no hmdranee 
to 'the cause of the Holy Mother but death. lie used to say so in 
—in—tho old time.s," she added tenderly. 

“Tho old times?" he echoed. “Yes, tho old times, when thou 
hadst a royal lover, girl; not a drivelling hook-worm! " 

“ Husb, Moro," returned Radha sharply; “ no more of that. 
Thou hast buried it in the marriage, and he is kind to mo, W hy 
>■ remember it ? ” 


^ “ Is it to be forgotten ? Dost thou forget it, Radha P—then, 

thou ^ ^0 brought thee back from him ? " 

but as L loved me," sbe returned; “he could not love a mad 

“ Lomiio told me so when he gently put me away ” 
honq^ot for the mad child, but for the beS,utifnl girl, would he care; 
(lra\^ocs care, Radha. O sister, why was thi.9 hateful marriage done, 
heiK%r away from us ? ” 

clu'cll Kay, brother, thou knowest best; but I am content—^he is very 
md to me; and they all love Radha now, even Anunoa." 
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“ Radha,’* said her brother, raising himself on his arms an 
looking at hor intently, and till his eyes seemed to flash with a ligh 
glowing beneath them. “ Badha, do not lie. If thou art my sister,^ 
thy heart is far away among the bine mountains and their deep 
forests, and with our Prince. If it be not so, the witchcraft of tliat 
house hath compassed thee with a spell, as it has me.” 

Witchcraft, brother? they do no witchcraft,"she replied sjinply. 
“By the Mother, they do,” he cried; “feel my hands, feel my 
head, they arc burning, and Tara has set me on fire.” 

“Moro, thou art ill; this is fever,” returned his sister anxiously. 
‘^I -was like this ye.sterday, and Annnda ga-ve me sonio medicine, 
and 1 slept, and it passed aw&y. Let me letch some, or send the 
woman for it.” 

“ No, no, Radha,” he said hoarsely, “ this is no fever; this is a 
spell on me, and I cannot break it. This is the spell Tara wears 
round her nock, Ganga told me of it. It would not let her speak; 
it draws mo to her,*and then puts me away till 1 burn. 0 sister,.’ 
bum all over, and at night when there is no one with me—O, ifjL 
terriblt*, tern bio ; and she comes and mocks mo, and holds out waff*' 
and flowers, and then snatches them away. I tell thee she i:;ifi 
witch, a devil, and she lias sot me on fire. Bring her to me and 1 
will tell hor so.” 

“Brother, dear brother,” said the girl, “yon are ill, and there i'. 
no one to tend yon. I will stay; why did j^ou not send for me ‘f 
why not tell me of this sooner? Now, I will not leave you, yon 
must not bo alone.” « 

“ Radha, I am not ill,” ho replied; “ I need no tending. Was T 
ill yesterday, when I overcame the Brahmuns from PunderpooUjifi 
the discussion at mght, and when I could have said the Ramnyun 
by heart? Was 1 ill to-day when I strove with the Na.sfc,uk 
Brahimins in logic ? No, girl, I am not ill in body, only at heart 
And when she comes to the temple, and goes round the shrine 
crowTic<l wdth flow'crs, clashing the cymbals and singing hymns 
w'ith the ])riestH, then I sec the charm on her bosom, and it sparkles; 
and 1 hear her ringing voice, and I grow mad, Radha—mad .... 
and this fever comes on me, and I burn as they do in hell—as T do 
now. Look! ” be cried in a shrill cry of pain, “ look, she is there, 
mocking me jiow, and pushing me in.0 Tara ! ” he con¬ 

tinued in a plaintive voice, after a pause, stretching out his hands 
and shutting his eyes, as he turned away, “ do not kill me, do iica 
bum me; I kiss your fedt, I worship you, beloved! do not* liami 
me! ” ^ 

“ What can I do ? what can T do ? *' cried Radha, wnanging her 
hands. “He will die. Ho, Chimna!” • 

“ t^llonce, Itadlia j for your life coll no one. I will strike you if 
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tm do," ho said, raising his arm. "liook, she is gone! slio 'was 
j^ere—there, even now^ I turned away, for her eyes burned mo; 
^^herc was no love in them—none. Sjie came and mocked me, and 
yon are witness of it. Why did she come in the air ? ‘ She is a 

spirit—a witch—and it is always thus. There—-look-” 

Badha looked tremblingly where he pointed. It was impossible 
not hj be infected with the terror and misery of his face and voice. 
The room had open arches of wood on ono side, across which heavy 
curtains wore drawn; but they were partially opon, and, looking 
tlirough them, all she saw was tlie terraces of the houses of the 
town gradually descending into the great rnvine: the crags and 
precipices of its furtheV side: with the trees, and gilded spires and 
pinnacles of the temple between. Beyond these, the ragged moun¬ 
tain and the plain below, hazy with quivering light, and melting 
into the sky. 

“ You see nothing, sister ? ” he said. “ Ko, she fs gone now.'* 
“No, Moro, there is nothing there but the town and the temple. 
^\Holy Mother 1 ’’ continued Radha, stretching out lior hands to it, 

k' pave him ; save my brother 1 I vow to thee-” 

“Make no vows for me, Radha," lie said to her, sharply catching 
l?i?r arm; “ she is my enemy; I know it. She loves Tjira better 
than me; she will not give her to me. I asked her for Tara long 
ago; see what has come of it. I hare done all the secret rites that 
her worship enjoins, but she is not content; she mocks mo, and 
when 1 look at her eyes they glitter with malice. To-day she 
seemed to glower iit mo from among the smoke, and Tara was therci 
offering flowers. They both mocked me. Yes, they arc devils; biit 
them no more, Radlia. May her house bo desolate, and her 
sli^'ine desecrated.’’ 

Hush, brother 1 ” cried the girl, putting her hand before his 
mouth, to stop what she heliovcd to be liorriblo and d<‘adly blas¬ 
phemy. “ Hush! what if she heard you ? 0 Mother, gentle 

Motlier, forgive him this madness. I vow to thee-" 

“You will make me curse you, Radha,” ho ^aid, again gras])ing 
her arm violently. “ Did I not tell you I would have no vows to 
her, liar and murderess as she is ? x^es, I see it now. You, too, aro 
ono with them, and are come to mock mo; and yctyiRadha," ho con¬ 
tinued, looking at her tenderly, “ was this good of you after all I 
Lave done for you P O, faithless ! " 

“Moro," returned Radha, weeping sorely, and sobbing so that 
shf* .Could hardly speak, “ I am not faithless. I am true to you, 
evim to death, my brother.” 

Good," ho said gravely ; but again fixing his eyes upon her, so 
tlidt she could hardly bear his intense gaze. “ IViic ? All, yes, if 
all are false, Radha should be true — true to him and V) me. Now, 
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listen,” he continned, slowly and impressively, “if thou art true, tt 
Tam I am in fear of her clmm; bid her look kindly on me—-bid h» 
put it away from her breast. 1 will kiss her feet; 1 will dail^ 
measure with my body every step she takes round the shrine, so 
that she give me one kind look,—so that 1 see that love in Her eyes 
wliich is burning in me day and night—day and night. 

“ But that is not all,” he resumed, after a pause. “ Am I mad ? 
Dost thou think me so for this raving P By the gods, no! Only 
for her. Let her look to herself. And I say to thee calmly, sister, 
thou must say all this to-night, else beware! Listen, 1 have but 
one desire in life, that is Tara—one object only to live for, that is 
Tara. I plead nothing, I say nothing, ohly that I am not mad. 

“ Now, listen again. You have much to live for—the pleasures 
of life, the enjoyments of wealth—honour as the wife of Vyaa 
Shastree,—children to come, and your husband’s love, with your 
children’s; but remember, R^ha, they are all m my hand. A word 
from mo to Idm, and you are sunk lower than the Moorlees. All 
this joy will pass from you. He will cast you out, and I will 
shelter you. You shall be worse than the vilest, and men sh^ 

mock you. By-” and he swore a horrible curse, “I will do 

and more, Badha, if you i-efuse. Answer me, girl,” and he shook 
her violently and painfully in his passion. 

“ Moro! ” cried his sister, gasping for breath, “ listen. I said once 
before you might kill mo if it pleased you, and I bared my breast to 
you. Now again, if you dare to look at it without shame, it is 
before you. But, listen to my words, X will do‘no treachery; no, 
brother, no treachery. I am of the same blood and tbe saxno spirit 
as yourself, and you well know I could be true and fearless oijiSi' 
and so may God and the Mother help me, I will be fearless now in a 
better cause. Yes, strike,” she continued, as, without speaking, he 
hastily raised himself, seized a naked dagger that was concealed 
under his pillow, and brandished it with one hand, while ho pressed her 
down with his knee, and held her forcibly against the wall wit^ the 
other. “ Strike! your blow will be moro merciful than your words,” 
and sho abut her eyes, expecting the stroke, yet not flinching from it. 

“ Stay—hold! ” cried a shrill woman’s voice, as a hasty rustling of 
silken garments was heard for an instant between the door and the 
bod, and Moro Trimmul’s hand was seized in a powerful grasp; 
“ wouldst thou do murder ? Shame on thee, and she thy sister! ” 

“ She is a devil, too, and mocked me,” exclaimed the man moodily, 
but dashing the knife to the ground. “ Who let thee in, GungaP 
Go, I want thee not—away 1 tempt me no more, else I will strik^!” 

“ Fear him not, lady,” cried the girl, picking np the dagger hastily; 
“he dare not strike yon now, else,”—and her eyes flashed—“else, 
More Trimmul, thou shalt do no more evil: none to me, none to her. 
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3ware! I have no fear, and no scruple; let her go safely, and I will 
ly with thee.” 

Go, Badha,” ho said, “ Go, sisten— 

“ I will not go, Moro Trimmul,” cried his sister excitedly. “ I was 
not afraid of you when that dagger’s point was at my heart. For 
myself I am, not a^id of your threats, or your words. What yon 
can do to me, what*you can say of me, I know not. Whatever it be, 
and this girl is witness, I fear it not. Wliat men would say of the 
Pundit who wronged bis sister—^you know; and how they would 
revile and spit at you. Say it, sir, and I follow you through Dekhan, 
through Hind, till I die by your hand. If you make me shameless 
you shall bo s^meless with mo; but this remember, I warn them all 
in the house of you,—I warn Tara of you,—and no harm shall come 
to her, for your honour is dearer to me, than mine to you,” 

“If thou hast any influence over him,” she continued to Gunga; 
“lead him aright. Thou mayst have saved him a groat cHmeto- 
laj, for there was blood in his eyes when he kneeled over mo with 
knife; but better I should have died than harm should have come 
through me. Lead him away from those evil thoughts, and 
•'^^ha will be grateful to thee all her life, and may often help thee.” 
I love you, lady, and honour you,” said tho girl, reverently 
touching Radha's feet; “ but in this matter I have no power, much 
as I desire to holp you and him; nor, indeed, in any other now,—yet 
I will do what I can. He loved me once,” said the girl, bursting 
into tears, “before he knew Tara; but that is gone, for she has his love 
and cares not for it. Now ho only curses me and beats me, yet I will 
not, I cannot leave him, lady. Forgive tho poor Moorlee; but it is 
for me to bear his wrath than for him to be left alone. Last 
be was fearfully excited, and tlireatonod my life, but I escaped. 
He grows worse towards evening; but fear not, I will not leave him,” 
“ I will come and watch with thee,” said Radha, in a whisper, for 
her brother had again thrown himself on the bed, and covered him¬ 
self with a sheet, and she feared to excite him; “ let me come ? ” 

“It may not be, lady,” replied the girl. “If he kill me, what 
matter ? who would miss the Moorlee, or grieve for her ? But you, 
his sister, must not meet this peril; the Holy Mother has already 
saved yon from one terrible danger, and fate is never to be dared 
twice. Only believe that one as devoted as your.sclf .watches him, 
and one to whom life is of no account. Go, do not speak to him now. 
This madness will pass away, and I will come and tell you of him.” 



If she gone, Gunga ? ” said Moro Trimmul to tho girl, whoi; after 
Radha’s departure, had sat down by the bed and was fanning him. 
“ I Imar no one ©peaking to you.” ^ 

“ Yes, T sent her away. I feared for her,” she replied. 
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“It was well done, Gnnga, else—else I might have killed her— 
Ay, girl,” he resamed, after a pause, “I had killed her but for Tar 
Why did she come and not stay ? why did she take the knife froi. 
me r' ” 

“ Thou ai't always raving of that girl like a fool, More Trimmul,” 
said Gunga impatiently. “ It was I that saved thy sister, else there 
was blood in thine eyes, and a devil at thy heart j‘what if thou hadst 
struck her ? ” 

“ She and Tara are one,” be said gloomily; “ yes, they are one, and 
thou, too, wilt go to them. Go, Gunga, they will give thee money.” 

“May dirt fall on their money, and thine too,” she replied sulkily. 
“ I want none of it.” 

“ Thou art insolent, girl.” 

“I am a fool, Moro Trimmul, to bear with thee," she retorted, 
without moving. The girl’s quick perception showed her that any 
toleration of his bad humour would only increase it, and of life she 
was utterly reckless. What tie held her to the man who nowt 
scorned almost to loathe her, she knew not: a fascination, perhaij^ 
which she could not resi.st. 7” 

He was long silent, again drew the sheet over him, and lay quie^- 
at length he removed it and sat up. 

“ Thou art not gone, Gunga ? ” he said ; “ why art thou here ? 

“ I know not,” she returned, “except that t am a fool ” 

“ Go,” ho continued, “ they will bo wauling thee in the temple,” 

“I am not going,” she replied; “another will take my w'ork. I 
will not leave thee now.” 

“Gunga,” he resumed, after a moody silence, “is there peace be¬ 
tween us ? ” . 

“ Such poaeo as thou wilt have,” she replied. 

“ And if [ love thee again ? ” 

“ Pah ! ” she cried ; “Jove!—it is a thing to spit upon now Can 
love Gfo from one to another, and return as it went ? Can a garland 
of Chiiinpa flowers bo worn all night, and keep their freshness and 
t ragranco till the morning ? X)o not men fling them away as refuse ? ” 

“ Then, why come to me, girl ? why follow me ‘r* ” 

“Thy heart tells thee already,” she said, fixing her eyes full on 
him, “ wc have one thing only in common now. That girl—I t''’ ^ 
thee so at tlje Papniis that day, and I tell thee so again—asp; 
trample that charm of hers under my feet, and her throat »» 
shall be content, and thou art safe. Yes, Moro Trimmuqodily, 
hope of revenge on her, I'would have killed thee when Ihy lov^af 
lo ber. But thou art a coward ; I know it; thou wilt do nothi/j ” 

“ Thou wilt not so if I cany her off and put her to shamy; 

“ Ah! ” cried the g|rl, rising and standing over him, “is it sqe* 
toll thee, j\toro Trimiuql, I will follow her and fawn on her lih., 
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fg —I will abase myself before her—I will lick the dust from her 
if that will help thee to do tliis." 

w “ Listen to w'hat 1 say,” he continued, raising himself omltis arm. 
r* I am calm now—quite calm—I burn no longer. 1 w'as mad when 
she—^Avheu Badha—came. I thought I had a chance through her; 
but she defied me, and there is none.” 

“ Women know women best,” said the girl. “ I told thee so long 
I ago, but I was not believed.” 

” I believe thee now,” he replied; “ and wo have only ourselves to 
rely upon. Ah, surely this is a strange calmness which has come 
over me. It is not before death, Gunga ? ” 

“ No, fear not,” returned Gunga. “*Lovg is pnssing into revenge; 
I know what it is. Yes, thon wilt act now, Moro. Take her hence 
but for a day, and she is-thino for ever, and will become a Moorloo 
like me—like the rest of us. Enough, Moro Trimmul. No other 
liana shall thou do to her than this ? Hast thou the spirit—the 
viige ? ” 

will do it,” ho said gloomily. “That is what I had determined 
lysclf. When can it be done ?” 

^On the last night of the ceremonies,” she said; “ I can get the 
key of the jiostcm, and keep it open nnobsorv'od ; and as Maloosivay 
and othora ^v^‘^t that night, so canst thou take Tara; and I liavo 
friends among the Ramoosees, who will help ns. I am their priestess, 
and they dare not refuse me. Take us both; 1 must see her humili¬ 
ation. O tShakli powers ! ” she cried, stretching out her arms, “ aid 
uio in this. Ye are more powerful than tho Mother, and ye hate her. 
Art tluou dcternimed, Moro Trimmul ?” 

will not change,” ho said ; “the illusion is past.” 

' “(Svvear on my throat and feet, and I will believe thee.” 

“ J swear,” lie replied, touching her neck. 

“Now I will leave thee,Moro,” said the girl. “I have no fear for 
tliee; tlicre will bo no more delirium witli now thoughts.” 

“ I will follow thee to the temple,” he replied ; “ go on before. 1 
dare not stay here alone j she would come to me-” 
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twice, 
and one', 

This have pn.ssod at Bcejapoor since we were last there, not 

Y^j^.rtainly. A large army had to be prepared for the field, and 
■R perliaps hazardous seiwice. The treasury 

„?*^pened, and the an’cars of all troops disbur-sed; for tlie men bad 
Jovide as well for their own wants as for those ot t^eir families 
..iiOng their absence. The condition of the artillery was looked to 


with particTilar caro, and preparations made for rongh roads & 
rougher service than other parts of the Dekhan afforded. Siva^ 
mountains were high and steep, the jungle and forest next to in. 
penetrable, yet Afzool Khan had taken up the “ birra,” the gage ot 
service, and had determined to bring the rebel bound to the throne 
of his yoTing King, there to receive death or pardon, as might be 
most fitting. 

But the old Khan was no boaster. He had seen something of that 
country when, as a younger man, ho had governed those provinces ; 
and in his tours through them had sliared the hospitality of Shahji, 
the father of Sivaji, and had been guided by Sivaji himself through 
many a rough hunting expedition ; he therefore remembered enough 
to adopt precautions in all respects, and, so far as lay in his power, 
they wore made. 

That was not a country for the operations of cavalry, and it was 
therefore more to the infantry and artillery that he trusted : and it 
would not be wise to weaken the royal forces in and about the capDw 
too much, lest the Moghuls should take advantage of it, and 
incursions across the frontier, nay, even attack the capital itsolf.y. 

His own Paigali, and troops that had been in quarters for the rainy 
season at his own town of Afzoolpoor:—some of the Wuzeer’s 
Abyssinian levies, which worn at Niildroog,—some bodies of the old 
Dckhany horse under Alla-ool-Moolk, the Dagtorays and Bylmccs, 
wore particularly selected ; and, with some of the best infantry, the 
army was complete. 

Nothing could exceed the spirit and* devotion of the troops. In 
the bcantifnl Jumma Mosqnc, where more than five thousand men 
assembled daily for prayer, the preaching of the Peer, and the (Xficv 
ecclesiaLstios of that noble edifice—which yet remains as perfect as it 
was at the period of this history—eloquently set forth the mt'ril-s of 
the Jehad, or religious war, in the eyes of God and the Prophet; and 
the certainty of paradise and its houris, to all who, falling by sickness 
or in battle, would surely enjoy them. Nor was it in the Jumma 
Mosque only that this fervour existed. In the royal Palace precincts, 
the city mosques—^at the tombs of the ancestors of the Kings—^the 
beauteous Ibrahim Boza, and noble mausoleum of Saltan Mahmood, 
nothing was left undone by the preachers to make the war popular, 
and to blacken the character and motives of the rebels. Frequently, 
indeed, to such a pitch of excitement were men wrought, that it was 
difficult to restrain tliem from attacking Hindus indiscriminately in 
the streets, and, in the expressive language of the Peer, from “m^ing 
a pyramid of a lakh of heads before the palace gates.” But it was 
no part of Iho royal policy to allow such religious fury vent at the 
capital or by, the way ; suffice it that, at the end of a* long and toil¬ 
some journey, which would be made light through religious fervour, 
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ro woald be free licence to slay, and the raid of Afaool Khan 
juld become memorable in the history of the kingdom. 

As the camps of the different leaders,.too, formed withont the walls, 
n that great plain which encompassed the city, bards and minstrels, 
in companies or singly, balled-singers, and, above all, troops of danc¬ 
ing women—thronged to them; and day and night, audiences were 
formed, sometimes in the tents, sometimes in the open air, where the 
feats of Sivaji and Maloosray were sung in the native Mabratta or 
Canarese, with verses added for the occasion, urging the faithful to 
destroy them. 

We may be sure that, if the old Khan and Fazil were active in the 
field, Lurlee and Zyna were no less so In the house. To Lurlee war 
was familiar. She had been long weary of a monotonous life in the 
city, varied only by an occasional day’s excursion to the royal palaces 
at Toorwch, the Ibrahim Roza, or to the Khan’s own garden, which 
was without the walls ; and she reroemhored vividly the time when, 

g ionths together, the Khan’s tent, or a temporary lodging in a 
re, were her only home, moving hastily or leisurely, as the service 
red, from place to place, in her palankeen or on horseback, as 
t be. 

*4h! she was young and active then, and with the sharing of a 
lyugh hivoijac or hurried march,—scanty food, often cooked by her¬ 
self, a liOTHo-cloth to lie upon, and a shelter contrived with four 
spears and a sheet thrown over them—and liard fighting to boot,— 
were her pleasantest memories of the Khan’s love and her own happi¬ 
ness. If she were not so ycung, the old spirit was at last roused; 
and, day by day, as the preparations went on, the good lady told Zyna 
.r^t+ie old wild times, and excited her desire to share in the new 
Expedition. 

To Zyna’s great joy her father had directed that the whole family 
was to move. Lurlee was indispensable to tbo Khan in the field, 
where, indeed, her truest value was apparent; and Fazil covld not bo 
denied the command ho had earned by his sagacity and valour. Who, 
then, could protect Zyna, even did he desire to leave her ? True, the 
royal B^gum bad offered a home, and with it her love to the maiden; 
.she should be her little secretary, and write the King’s private letters 
to her father while he was absent. But it could not*bo: that loving 
heart would have pined withont those whose daily converse had been 
its life for years, and the invitation was affectionately but respectfully 
doelinei^. 

We may, perhaps, also hint another reason, not more powerful, 
certainly, than the love of those nearest and dearest to her, but 
working with it, nevertheless, in no mean degree. Kowa.s Khan had 
not buffered by%i8 father’s treachery. It was not onJy^that Afzool 
Khan and Fazil answered for him with their lives and honour; but 
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it had become clear to the King, and to those who had examined \ . 
late W azeer’s correspondence, that the son had been kept ignora 
of his father’s plans; so, when the period of mourning was pas 
Kowas Khan had been taken to the royal court by the Khan and hie 
son, and invested with robes of honour. Of the King’s participation 
in the secret of his father’s murder Kowas Khan had no knowledge, 
and could have none. It was believed to have been committed in 
revenge by some discharged soldiers, and it were better that he died 
as he had done, than that his treacherous intention should have 
succeeded, or that the ignominy of a public execution should have 
followed its detection. 

While, therefore, the youn^ man was still residing at the Khan's 
house with his mother, and other younger members of the family, he 
renewed his proposals for Zyna, which were heartily seconded by her, 
and other female relatives. It was, however, no time for such affairs; 
and with a tacit consent that, when the campaign was over, there 
should bo no more delay in the marriage, Kowas Khan conteuj^och 
himself with being told by Lurleo Kh,4num—when the worthy daj|||J 
had retired behind a screen—that, after a strict investigation,^ 
had come to the conclusion that his temperament was firesnd Zy/ 
air, and that, in consequence, their union promised to be fehcitouf^^^ 
the highe.st degrt'c; and that her friend the Moolla agreed with ht? 

Did our space admit of it, wo would toll how friends on both sides 
mot for the betrothal; and how,—there being no time for more 
lengthtmed ceremonies,—they stood up and interchanged packets of 
bctcl-leaf covered with gold and silver foil. How both sides swore 
that tho.so they represented should never swerve from the contract; 
how the first, and hundred and tenth chapters of the Koran, 
said devoutly by the Moolla and the assembly; and what good thyn^ 
were })rovided at night by Lurlee Khanum and her trusty cook 
Kurreenia, for those who came lo the quiet ceremony. Many were 
the cornjilaints of Lurlee’s female friends, and perhaps Zyna’s also, 
that there was not greater rejoicing; but Afzool Khan made it known 
that, when the marriage did take place, there should bo no stint; 
and so tlm neighbours were satisfied for the present, and consoled 
themselves with hope for the future. 

Bulwunt’s wounds had proved of less consequence than was sup- 
jjosed at first, and lo.s.s of blood had caused the weakness under 
which he suffered on the night of the scene in the temple. He was 
now able to move about, and even to ride, aud in the ensuing cam- 
])aign, in a country which he knew thoroughly, his local expojrience 
would be of great use. He was not, however, sanguine as td the 
rt'sult. As ,ho expressed it, hunting Sivaji and Maloosray would be 
like chasing the wind; it would bo heard aud felt,tout never seen, 
iit'vc rtheless they might be brought to terms, and hereafter become 
Worthy servants of the royal house. 
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ftaEverything, therefore, being prepared, and the royal astrologers 
^jfkving fixed a fortunate day and hour for the dommencemont of the 
iarch, the whole of the troops were drawn out in battle-array on the 
ilain north of the fort, and the young King bade the leaders God¬ 
speed. Descending from his elephant, be embraced the old Klxan, 
his son, and other noblemen and gentlemen of note; and as the royal 
Nagaras, or kettle-drums, winch had bcfen directed to accompany 
the force, struck up a march, and were answered by those of every 
body of horse, infantry, and artilleiy on the field,—the troops at 
once proceeded to their several destinations, a few miles distant, 
shouting tho war-cries of their several loaders. 

It was necessary, however, for tha Klian himself, with his son 
and Kowas^KlAn, to visit Nuldroog, where a great portion of tho 
army lay, and whence some of it was to accompany liiin; for though 
tho troops at Beejapoor, which had been under the late Wuzecr, had 
shown no signs of cbsaffection, those at tho fort were suspected, 
^jfind their loyalty must bo put to the proof ero the array could pro¬ 
file Lurlee Kluinum and Zyna, therefore, were despatched under 
^pi|dance and escort of Bulwunt Rao and others, to Sholapoor, to 
the Khan’s arrival; and with a party of horse lightly equipped, 
son Fazil, the Peer—who had declared his intention of witnessing 
rot person the discomfituro of tho infidels, and seeing to tho religious 
exercises of the army during its march—and Kowas Khan, Aizool 
Klian proceeded by the direct road of his own town of Afzoolpoor to 


the royal fort. 

We need not follow their journey, for the country affords nothing 
interesting or remarkable for description. After passing the town 
. of^lmclla, they crossed the Bheoma, now falling rapidly, and already 
in some places for horsemen: and Afzoolpoor, lying near 
the further bank, was safely reached on tho third day. 

ITcro the Khan found employment for two days more: for ho was 


in no hurry to leave his own town, and the various matters to which 
he found he bad to attend. ITis own last resting-place, a lefty, hand¬ 
some, square building, with a massive dome, and the mo.sque adjoin¬ 
ing it, were all but completed, and their consecration was ncjcessary. 
This was performed by tho Peer, the Moollas of village roosqm-s 
around, tho Kazee of Nuklroog, and the representative of the saint 
Boorhan Sahib, who lived at tho pretty village of Boorhanpoor, somo 
miles to the north, where the saint's tomb had been cn'ctcd. “It 
was well,^’ said the old Khan, “ to have the place ready ; who could 
tell wbethor it might not bo required soon ? ” Who could i ell indeed ? 
and’po the ceremonies were completed. 

Hor would the hospitable representative of the Boorhanpoor saint 
allow the Khan’s party to pass his village without entcrlainmcnt. 
Parties of pleaders of the troops at Nuldroog, now onlf a few miles 
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distant, camo to tho festivities, and, in the meeting with them, ■,/ 
apprehensions were removed from the Khan’s mind. Swearing c ' 
tho holy book before the saint’s shrine, they declared their fealty t* 
the King, and their attachmWt to their young master, in terms 
which could not be mistaken. 


CHAPTER LIL 

The Khan was to march early next morning for the fort, but his 
departure was delayed purposely to allow of the troops to send out 
parties to perform the ceremony of “]jBtikbal,”or meeting; and, after 
again partaking of the good Dnrwaysh’s hospitality^ tho party rode 
on without intem^tion. 

Tho road from Boorhanpoor to ISTuldroog leads np the pretty and 
fcrtile valley of the Boree river, which is skirted by low grassy hills 
for several miles. Then leaving the river, as the hills grow bolder^ it 
risc^ gradually through passes among them, and, after several stcL^ 
and stony ascents, gains a level plateau, from whence the fort lEi 
town are distinctly soon below. y 

Soon after leaving tbeir post, the party began to meet others from 
tho fort, dressed in their gayest and best costumes; and these, 
having made their salutes to the Khan, rode forward to the front, so 
that gradually the men in advance swelled to a considemblo number, 
and had all the appearance of an independent body of cavalry. Out 
of this, wherever tho ground afforded room, and was free from ruts 
and stones, men dashed at speed, wheeling and circling their horses, 
so that their movements appeared like those of a real skirmish, 

When they reached the level plain on tho summit of the plateau 
above tho town, tho Khan was met by the Killadar, or governor of 
tho fort, tho principtil officers of the troops, the civil authorities, and 
othei's; some on horsohack, others on gaily-caparisoned elephants 
with clashing bells. Both parties dismounting, and the leaders 
having embraced each other,—^the officers presenting the hilts of 
their swords as Nuz^nrs, or offerings to the Khan,—the procession 
—^for it had now become one—moved on slowly in gorgeous array, 
amidst the firing of matchlocks and camel swivels and Welcome guns 
from tho fort; and the appearance of tho Khan and his gallant son, 
as they rode together through the main street and bazar, dressed in 
rich cloth-of-gold, was a subject of general remark and approbetion 
by all classes. The prospect of a campaign, always pleasant te tho 
soldiers, especially under so renowned a leader-as Afzool E?l^ian, 
increased the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

As they passed its first gale, tho booming of cannon from the 
ramparts aniiounoed their arrival within the fort, and was answered 
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gtras from the caacampmont on the heights to the west. Passing 
jrae ditch by a causeway, th^ entered the fansse-braye by a narrow 
F passage, and thence ascending slightly to the main entrance, with its 
Passive flanking bastions of black baialt, the interior was reached— 
at that time a busy place, crowded with houses and shops in some 
parts, but in others laid ont in open gardens, and spaces where the 
troops could assemble. 

A curious and pictui^sque spot in many respects is this fort. Built 
upon a tongue of basalt, which is precipitous on three sides, and of 
considerable height, it is joined to the level portion of the plateau to 
the west, on which the town stands, by a neck considerably narrower 
than tbe enciento; and on this^side a double wall with bastions, and 
a deep dry ditch, form tho defences. Round the edge of the’ preci¬ 
pices of the hill itself, is a single wall of great strength, with large 
bastions at intervals; and the river Boroo, lying deep in tho valley 
below, washes the base of the hill on two sides, north and east. 

To the north, to soenro a constant supply of water to tho fort, a 
^^pendous dam of masonry has been thrown across the river upwards 
*I^V«eyonty feet high, and of proportional thickness, by which tho 
\ is held up in tho valley, so as to form a pretty lake of the same 
dep'ts^at the dam, which extends above tho town. On tho other side 
ol this dam is another fort on a smaller knoll, which serves as a ^e^e- 
du-pont to the dam, and completes the fortification. 

To tho old Khan the place was familiar. Ho had often taken 
turns of duty there to watch the frontier, but to FazU and his friend 
it w'as now; and when ceremonies of reception and tho introduction 
of Kowas Khan to the officers of his father’s levies, now his own, wore 
lirwhed, the friends accepted the offer of the Killadar to examine tho 
mfwvels of the place. 

The wonderful dam, through the upper sluices of which tho stream 
was precipitated into a deep pool at its foot, in two pretty catarficts; 
the suite of apartments in tho Ixjdy of tlio dam itself, over which tho 
river rolled in flood, and fell in a sheet before its windows ; and thi‘ 
noblo Cavalier at tho east end, from the top of which extensive view-; 
of tho country on all sides were obtained, were duly admired. I b 
was evening when the friends reached the summit of tho Cav.alicr, 
and they sate'there watching the glorious sunset, oyer town and foil 
and lake, in which the piles of gold and crimson clouds broken with 
dark purple, with tho sombre masses of fort walls and bastions, and 
precipices on which they stood, were reflected in its deep waters. 

It^as iiot so easy to prepare the troops required there as at the 
capi^l; but the Khan was anxious that nothing should be wanting 
in their equipment, and a few days was required to complete pre- 
paraltions for tho field. This delay enabled the chief qjficors of the 
country to arrive and pay their respects, and, among others, Pahar 
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Singli, no longer disgnised, but in his proper character as one of tL 
wardens of the frontier inarches, attended and did service with 
body of picked men, both hoi^iB and foot, which rivalled, if they die 
not surpass, the royal troops In completeness and splendonr of ap¬ 
pearance. 

Very different were the chief and his nephew now, in comparison 
with the time when we last saw them; and in the noble figure, 
dressed in light chain armour and cloth-of-gold, riding a superb grey 
horse, and giving commands to his men, no one could have recognized 
the old ragged B^akeer and his ciy of “Ulla dil&ya to l<Songa,” which 
still often rang in the ears of those who had heard it. 

The building, which went by the name of the King’s Palace, and 
which - was kept for the use of royal officers of rank, or even for 
royalty itself, should the King have occasion to visit the fort, had 
been assigned to Afzool Khan and his retinue ; and, after the trans- 
fiction of daily business in one of the public halls of the fort, he 
retired, after evening prayer, to his apartments, finding relaxation in 
a game of chess with the priest, who was a stout opponent, or hcj^ 
ing or dictating his public correspondence. 

It was the fourth evening after his arrival, after an unusually bu^ 
day; the priest was occupied with a sermon in the mosque, and the 
Khan had retired into one of the rooms of the house, which, being 
built into part of the fort wall, possessed a projecting oriel window, 
commanding a view of the whole of the cast side of the fort, with its 
walls and nigged ch'ffs. By day these precipices did not appear 
extraordinarily remarkahlo; but when •'Shronded in the gloom of 
evening and night, with the river brawling beneath them in its rocky 
bod, their height and effect were indefinitely increased, and ^he 
mnrmur of the river below became delightfully soothing. '■ 

One corner of this oriel, furnished with cushions, had become tho 
favourite resort of the Khan. Hero he had been sitting alono and 
undisturbed, and occupied with despatches and other papers tho whole 
of the evening; and he was about to retire to rest when an attendant 
entered, «nu»pwhai abruptly. 

“ I said I was not to be disturbed, AUee,” he cried; “ what dost 
thou want ? ” 

“My lord, there is a man without, who s^s he has urgent business, 
and he must have speech of you alone. I said it was impossible; 
but be declared you w'ould be angry with me if you knew he were 
denied, and that I was to say to you, ‘Ulla diliiya tol^onga,’ and you 
would understand.” 

“Admit him, instantly,” said tho Khan, to his servant’s astoHish- 
meut. “ Ha, Pahar Singh again ! what new work has be now got 
here for us?-” • 

Muffled closely in a sheet, with his sword under his arm, the chief 





awirproacbed the Khan, and bent lowly before him. “ Send that man 
ay-vay, and hear what I have to say,” he said; “ it is important.” 

I# Allee looked at the chief suspicious]^, as though ho were trusting 
^is master to a .dangerous chai*actei*; but, at a reiteration of the 
order, he returned to depart. 

“ Take this weapon with you, friend,” said the cliief, laughing, 
“ thou art afraid of it, perhaps'; not so thy lord,—nor of mo. Keep 
it for me, however, till I come out.” 

AUoo took the sword. “ I did not like the look of him,” ho said 
to another without, who belonged to the fort. “ Who is he ? ” 


“ Dost thou not know Pahar Singh ? ” returned the man; “ that 
is his famous sword Devi, which haff drank many a man’s blood; 
<!ome, let us look at it. Thoro will bo something to do, surely, os ho 
is with the Khan.” 


“1 have but a few words to say, Afzool Khan,” said Paluir Singh, 
as tlio servant retired; “and I can do a good service, if it please you, 
my lord, to join in it or aid it.” 

it ho a service to the King’s cause, why not? ” said the Klian; 
^mt none of thy blood feuds, Pahar Singh; thou canst not use the 
rt /al troops for thine own purposes.” 

“ Kor do I need them, my lord,” returned the chief, somewhat 
«tifl9y. “I have enough men of my own to answer for those matters; 
nay, indeed, for this also, if I have yonr permission; and only that 
my rascals arc somewhat too free of hand to bo trusted in a town at 
night, I had done it myself ere this.” 

“ Thanks, friend, for thy •caution,” said the Khan, smiling; “ we 
«haU know cadi other bettor by-and-by. But what is this scheme? ” 
“When I left you, Khan Sahib, the night of Johdndar Bog’s 
o:j^ution,” replied the chief, “ 1 had knowledge that Tannajee Ma- 
loo$iray was in the city, and I knew where ho was. My people watched 
every bazar and street daring the day, and we had a strong party near 
the Gomk Imleo trees, thinking lie might like to come and see an old 
friend for the last time; but he kept close, like a bear in In i den, till 
night, and then stole away. My boy and some of my people wanted 
to catch him in his den; but I knew Tannajee could not be taken 
alive by mortal, and I wanted to see him sit like Jehandar Beg under 
the trees, and die like a man; so I took a body of my horse and rode 
after him towards Tooljapoor, whore ho was going. Wo oeeupied 
the pass at Hdrtee. But he escaped us there, Khan; and hearing 
afterwards he had gone to Jntt, there appeared to be no use in follow¬ 
ing hifn, as he had twenty-five coss start of us. But 1 was a fool, 
ray ftrd; and for once Tannajee outwitted mo. He went on next 
day TO Tooljapoor; how, I know not. He was seen there in the temple, 
ond/he left agaan that night, no one knows whither ” 

“ To Tooljapoor in one day! ” exclaimed the Khan, “no horse alivo 
could do it,” 
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“ A.I 1 , my lord, your higli-fecl boasts would not, but ours can; ai, 
Taiinajee and bis friend Nctta Palkur have the best mares in t, 
Dekhan. _ No matter; he escaped ns.” ■ 

“ Ho was—ho is—the very bono and sinow of this rebellion,” saidl 
tho Khan. 

“ True, as Sivaji Rajah is the spirit; bnt he left some of tho bones 
behind him at Tooljapoor,” returned tho chief, with a grim smile; 
“and I can pick them up for you, my lord, if you will either help me 
or let mo do it alone as best I can; only romember, if the town is 
plundered, you know the cause, and I am not responsible for the 
blame.” 

“That yon had better avoid,‘friend,” said the Khan, “you are badly 
spoken of already. But the bones, good fellow, the bones ! wlio or 
what are they ? ” 

“Ah! I had forgotten thorn,” continued Pahar Singh. “Well, 
there is Moro Trimmnl, Maloosray’s agent and shadow; as wily, and 
more mischievons. Ho is still at Tooljapoor, pretending to givoJ 
recitations,—and they are very good, my lord, in their vray, —and{M 
serve at tho temple; but I am not sure that one of tho Moorlec? 
not at tho bottom of it, and when a man gets into women’s liands’ jic 
is easily caught. Then there are all those who will assemble there 
Have you remarked, my lord, that hardly one of tho heads of tho old 
Mahratta families have come to present their Nuzzurs to you ? ” 

“I have remarked it,” returned tho Khan, “but supposed the}' 
were afraid of some demand for forage, or horses, or money, and 
therefore kept clear of me.” j 

“Not at all,” i*eturued tho chief, “they have all sworn to aid 
Sivaji, and Maloosray took an account of their quotas of horse lond 
foot with him to the Rajah.” * 

“ Thou they mot Maloosray ? ” , 

“ They did, my lord, the night he came to the temple, and here,arc* 
their names. Thero are other people, you see, who have cars and 
eyes besides Maloosray; and only that your Naih at Tooljapoor is an 
owl, he had seem this conspiracy long ago, while I was too busy to 
watch it. Better, perhaps, he aid*not; we can^ do our work more* 
securely. And now, do you wish to seize this gang of rebels or not? 
I advise you to do so, because they are strong, au^ should there bo 
any difficuliies in the West, are capable of making a serious diversion, 
especially if Maloosray, or even this Brahmun,—who is moro of a 
soldier than a priest,—get among them. These Nimbalkurs and 
Ghoreparays, my lord, quiet as they look, are heavily supported by 
tho people ; and if the Ramooscos rise with them, the country W<11 be 
in a flame. ” 

“ And how dost thou know all this, Pahar Singli ? ” asked the 
Khan. “ I must hare some warranty that it is true.” 
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‘ Some months ago, my lord,” he replied, “ this very Moro Trim- 
il and others canvassed me as to joining Sivaji’^s hand, and offered 
whatever terms I pleased to ask. j. refused, for I was content as 


“ That moans,” remarked the Khan dryly, “ that thou wouldst 
have joined them if there had been anything to be got by it.” 

“ My lord is still incredulous,*” returned the chief, and perhaps I 
deserve doubt till I have given him further proof. But I feel the 
King’s hand on my head stUl, and his pardon is more to me than 
promises, of Mahraita, or Moghul either.” 

“ Good! ” said the Khan; “ it is well said, and I believe thee. But 
about these rebels j are ^ey still there^ and how many may there be 
of thorn?” 


“ They are there, my lord,” replied the chief. “ I was in the 
temple last night disguised as a Byragee, with my nephew and four 
y r)tlu3rs: we hoard the recitations from tho Bamayun, which, to 
’* i'li'iidus, arc *vory much what tho Peer Sahib is saying now in the 
‘ yonder, and said yesterday at the Kodgah on tho plain, when 

^wholc force shouted ‘ Deen, doen! ’ and it sounded like thunder. 

Nimbalkur was there, and some of tho Kallays-” 

“ How many ? ” said the Khan, impatiently interrupting him; 
what care I fur their teeth-breaking names ?” 

‘‘ Five hundred perhaps, including followers.” 

“ And is this temple a strong place ? Do we require guns ? ” 

“ Strong enough to defend if they knew you were coming,” 
returned Pahar Singh, “ bui» for tho most part they will be unarmed, 
and looking at the show. We need only cavalry to surround tho 
I and no one can escape us. No guns, my lord ; they could not 

boyaken up the mountain at night, and ours must be a surprise, else 
the temple will be dark as midnight.” 

Ya Alla! ya Kabiz!” (destroyer of enemies), muttered the Khan 
to himself, “ a rare trap for these Kaffirs—lot them die ! Good,” hi*. 
<;ontinued ; “ it shall be done; but when ? 1 should march ro-morrow 


for Sholapoor.” 

“ Do so, my lord, and halt at Tandoolwaroe; ’tis half way. I \vill 
join you there with some of my people the day after to-moiTow, and 
lead you by a pass in the hills which I know of at^^night, so tbat we 
can surround tho place unobserved. Take some of your own men 
and Ibr.ahim Khan’s Abyssiniaiis; tlity know no fear, and are more 
certain than tho braggart, plundering Dokhanies, w'ho are afraid of 
theJ^other who sits in tho glen, though they are Mussulmans.” 

‘‘^^Vhat Mother, friend ?” 

“ Only she in the temple ; we Hindus call her tho ‘ Mother and 
mj lord, Snust not be tonebed.” 

“ No, no; nor her people, I will see to that,” said thd Khan. 
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“ And the affair must be kept secret, Khan,” he continued. 

“ Tt is known to thee and mo, Pahar Singh, and to no one elst 
not even my son shall know of it till we march.” 

“ Now lot me depart,” said the chief, “ and the night after next il 
will come.” 

“ God willing,” replied the Khan, dismissing his strange visitor 
with a courteoua salutation. 


CHAPTER LIII... 

On her return homo, Tara being still asleep, Radha could not conceal 
from Anunda the agitation which the scene with her brother had 
caused her. As she reached the inner apartments, she throw herself 
upon Anuiida’s nock, and the terror she felt at what she considered a 
narrow escape from deaili, found relief in a flood of tears. The piirr-J 
tioulars of that scene she dared not fully relate: but Anunda gatlio;!#^ 
enough from her to believe that Moro Trimmul liad threatened, if >5 ^ 
struck his sister, and that Tara’s suspicions wore but too detw^y 
founded. 

If Anunda had not felt assured of Tara’s purity and devotion fo 
the w'orship of the goddess, in its spiritual sense only, she would 
have prevented, at all hazards perhaps, her assumption of service as 
a devotee. It was, she knew, one of the trials to which the girl 
would be subject so long as her beauty remained, that her public 
avocation would expose her to the gaze of all classes of people—the 
most persistent and dangt^rous libertines, perhaps, being priests of»n\i!r , 
own sect. But the act of Tara’s profession of service was so .sudnen, ^ 
so unlookod for, and had been carried out so immediately, that there 
w'as no limo to consider the consequences. 

Now, too, it was impossible to recede. Once she had vowed hcr.'?elf 
to tho dread goddess she dared not retract, nor could any attempt 
be made, as they believed, to withdraw her without danger. Itfany 
instances of such partial service and relinquishment of it, capricious 
or meditated, had come to her knowledge, which had been foliovredhy 
sudden death, or, what was worse, loss of reason and raving madness. 

Well, therefore, might the sister-wives tremble at tho consequences 
of transgression, even by temporary withdrawal of Tara’s service. 
It was the first thing that Radha Counselled; but, under tho instances 
of punishment 'W’hich she enumerated, Anunda declared it to be 
impossible. She could not—dare not—expose Tara to such ^isk, 
nor herself be tho means of it; and, indeed, she was assured that 
Tara would never agree. Gradually, however, Anufida’s naturally 
cheerful and sanguine spirit took courage. 
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aW “We cannot prevent men’s, eyes wandering to that sweet face," she 
ijiaid to Radha, as she gently waved a fan over Tara, who still slept 
Aeavily, “ no more than I can prevent them looking at me if they like, 
For thee, Badha; bnt wo can protect Jher from insnlt and sihaiae, and 
she is too pare to be approached or spoken •to. No; he may look as 
ho pleases, bnt ho dare not speak to her: for thy sake, for the sake 
of his own honour and station* as a priest, he dare not; and his looks 
she shall not fear-—I will prevent them." 

“ Nevertheless,” replied Radha, “ let her not visit the temple for 
several days to come, or, if she goes, wo will both accompany her. 
This will givo her fresh assurance, and in a few days he will bo 
gone.” 

Radha, however, know her brother well—^hotter than Annnda. 
She know that, with any scheme against Tara in view, no matter 
what it might he, she was incapable of watching him so comi)lctoly 
as to defeat his intentions; but slio could at least bo wary, and gain 
iir>{ormation of them, and a small pnrse of money with which Anuiidii 
-K^plied her, given to Chimna, gained her constjmt information 
j ^llier brother’s movements, such as she could not other wise have 
plained. 

^ Moro Trimmul, however, to all appearance ceased to pursue Tara. 
For several days she did not visit the temple. She liersolf feared 
cnllision with him, and kept away. But gradually, a sense of neglect 
of her daily duty, the loss of the satisfaction which had resulted fi-om 
it, and the dread of offending the ten’ible Being in whoso exacting 
service she believed,—wrought on her mind so as to render inaction 
intolerable. 

no wonder now. Her own small lionsebold tasks, which had 
previously occupied her leisure hours, had boon resigned to Radha ; 
tlje temple service required her presonco for the greater part of tlio 
morning and afternoon; and her studies, and some needful rest, 
absorbed the remainder of the day. Now that she remained idle at 
home, therefore, the time hung heavy on her hands, and she sighed 
for the occupation and cxcitomont which had become habitual to her; 
while tlio yearning to servo “ the Mother”—nevor to be absent from 
her—grew stronger and stronger day by day, with a fascination sho 
could not resist. Day by day those weird, glowing, eerie oyoB 
seemed to follow her about, seek bear in her sleep, and by turns 
threaten or entreat her. 

“ Mbiher,” she said at last, and after a few days had passed in 
rostlfiss idleness at home, “ I feel that my life here is not what it was. 

Mother’s eyes follow me, and sho sits at my heart day and night, 
WJliy dost thou not come to me, Tara ? she says; fear nob, but come; 
ncj one dare Jia»jtei thee, and I would have thee near me. This sho 
whispers daily when my time of service comes, and 1 am here and 
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not with her. 
and I will go. 
from mo.” 


O mother, 1 fear no longer; she gives me strengt 
What can he do to me ? The dread of him is goi 


“We will go with thee, daughter,” replied Aniinda, “ and romaiw 
with thee daily. Before us, he dare neither look nor speak; and 
perhaps, too, thy suspicions were misplaced.” 

“ Perhaps,” she replied; “ and why should he do me wrong ? 1 
should bo sorry if I had thought ill of him without a cause.” 

So thoy went. The first day Moro Trimmul was not there. On 
the second thoy met him, and received his distant and courteous 
salutation. He did not even come to speak to his sister, and turned 
away direotly. Gunga vrafl present on both occasions; and on the 
first <lay Tara was surprised, and perhaps somewhat gratified, by the 
maniu'r in which she and some of her sisterhood met her; offered 


her garlands of flowers, even put them into her hands, and tied them 
like bracelets round her arms, and into her hair. 

“ You have been ill, sister,” said Gunga, deferentially and respect¬ 
fully, “ and we have done your work, and offered flowers for youj^ 
recovery to the Mother. Ah,” she continued, “ because wo are po*^^ 
and not as yon are, Tara, do not look coldly upon us ; have wo 
one common Mother, and are wc not sisters in her ? So think of ns, 
and wo will be your slaves and fellow-servants; for she has loved 
you moro than us, and sent you pure among us. We know, too, you 
are already changed to us, for wo have received the daily offerings 
as you liave kindly directed.” j c, 

Poor Tara, there was no guile in her loving heart which bred or 
fostered suspicion. What could she think but that those callous 
minds had relented towards her ? and perhaps the very offerir^p, 
which she had thoughtlessly made over to the attendant priests, l^d 
been the original cause of all their apparent enmity. Day after day 
tlio Moorlers’ respect seemed to increaso; and ivliilo her work wa.s 
rendered lighter, her repugnance to acknowledge them as oo-aervitors 
seemed tt» lessen. With all indeed, except Gunga, the respect was 
sinticro, and the deference unfeigned; “but with her, intercourse 
Bcoraed only to fan Ihc flame of revenge burning at her heart: and 
while she repressed it with difficulty in public, in private she yielded 
to it with all the unbridled rancour and Jealousy of her nature. 

Against Tara, therefore, these evil notions were now, for different 
reasons, in perpetual and active combination. It was no part of 
!Moro Trimmul’s plan to excite further suspicion. Brooding over 
fancied neglects and slights, as well as revenge for hopelessness of 
passion, had, as Gunga rightly guessed, mastered the softer feeling 
of admiration and love for the gentle object of them; and the desii'e 
of lnH life now was, to crush relentlessly and defaceiithe«purity which 
ho could not appreciate. His sister, he bcUeved, had kept his counsel. 
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say she had made no farther remonstrance; and the first occasion on 
twich Tara came with her father only, and trusted herself to the 
^mpanionship of the priestesses, was hailed hy Gunga and the 
Kral^nn as conducive to their success. 

We can believe that the worthy Shastreo himself was utterly 
unconscious of any element of disturbance in his quiet household. 
He was perfectly satisfied with* his new wife, and was even growing 
to love her dearly. He was not demonstrative —very learned and 
studious men rarely are so, perhaps; but Badha studied his dis¬ 
position and his wants, and, w’ithout interfering with Aimnda’s 
prerogatives, was supplying thorn unobtrusively and lovingly; and 
ho felt what lie could not fail to appncciaie—the action of another 
tender hand about his daily life. 

With Moro Trimmnl he continued on the best of terms—^nay, his 
love and admiration of the man was much increased. These recitations 
in the temple, the disputations on logic and law, the evident know- 
yedgfo which More possessed of the more secret rites and mysteries of 
Shasters and Tantras, increased the Shastreo’s respect. If Moro 
ml would not come to the house as often as he wished, ho was 
st no stranger in the temple, au<l in the ceremonies now pro- 
oc^afng, he was of the greatest possible use. He now frequently 
fripoke of hia approaching departure, which only depended upon letters 
he should receive from his Prince; and it was an event which, on 
every a(!Count of private and public iiitorcourse, Vyas SiiaJitrco was 
disposed to rcgi’ct escisedingly. 


^ y CHAl^TER LTV. 

The night of the Amawas, or that which immediately precedes the 
new moon, is necessarily the darkest of every month, ami for several 
’'days previous to it the sky liad been overcast, as it frequently is at 
the season we write of, though without rain. The ceremonies in tlw; 
temple would he proti*acted till, according to the astronomical cal¬ 
culations, the old§moon had passed away and the now one begun, 
which was some time after midnight. The concourse in the town 
was perhaps greater than usual. Several of the Mahratta chiefs 
were still lliere, each with a complement of followers; and others 
w'ho lived within a day’s journey, were arriving one by one, to attend 
the last series of recitations which would be given until the next 
full fcoon It was understood, also, that this was the last night on 
whiah Moro Trimmnl would officiate; and his picturesque style of 
declamation was ii^re attractive than the measured and monotonous 
manner of the elder Pundits. * 
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Hy the afternoon, therefore, .the mam bazar of Tooljapoor 1?*®* 
become a very lively scene. The number of people already in t\ 
town was increased hourly by the arrival of visitors from the populom * 
viUages tound about, and even from Darasew, Thair, Baimleo, an^ 
others within a day’s ride; and as evening drew in, the passes lead¬ 
ing to the town from below, and the roads, too, from the level country 
above, still showed parties,—some on' horses, some on ponies, on foot, 
or on oxon,—pressing forward to be in time for the opening cere¬ 
monies, which would commence as the lamps were lighted. 

Sweetmeat-sellers—parched rice—and chenna friers, were driving 
a brisk trade in the bazars, and their booths wore crowded with 
customers receiving their several quantities hot and hot, as they 
could be prepared. The night would he far advanced ere the whole 
of tho ceremonies wei’e concluded, and, once seated, no one could 
move. Many a careful damo, therefore, had tied up a bundle of 
sweet cakes before she left home and carried them on her arm;—others. 


with less foresight perhaps, were making provision for tho night a 
the stalls wo have mentioned :—^whilc flower-sellers wore threadhij 


garlands of jessamine and motea blossoms, and, indeed, of mT^ j 
wild flowers, from fields and hedges, in lack of other mater 
Sellers of Pan loaves, tobacco and "betel-nut—incense-sticks anil 
pastilcs—and oil for the lights of the shrine—^wero all as busy as a 
throng of eager purchasers could make them. 

Among this crowd, the Shastroo, with Anundn, Radlia, and Tara, 
were making their way to tho temple before tho assembly should 
render the courts impassable. With the IShastree, who was walking 
before tho women, was Moro Tnmmul, who had dined at his house, 


and who was now on his way with him to the recitation. Chipina, 
two days before, had reported to Radlia that her brother was agouti 
to leave. Ho had, tho man said, purchased a palankeen and lured 
a set of bearers for it, and others had been sent on the road to 


Sattara,'so as to form relays for a night’s journey: and, except him¬ 
self, and one or two who wore to be mounted, the other servants were 


to follow. Indeed, intimation of his intended departure had boon 
made that day privately to the Shastree and to his sister by Morij 
himself. ^ 

Ho was afraid of staying, he said. Afzool Khan had arrived at 
Nuldroog; tho force there w'as about to march to Sholapoor, and 
thcnco westward. If he preceded it, he could travel unnoticed, othcr- 
wiso it would bo impossible to move at all in its rear, or to pass it 
without making a considerable and inconvenient detour. As iingcr 
threatened the Mahanija, ho must bo present to share it; and ho if'ould 
return as soon as the storm, which was about to burst, bad blown over. 

It was no more than all bad expected and some .had hoped for. 
8o long as h^r brother’s presence was a source of no actual uneasiness 
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Ba4 BadbOr, she was thankful to boo him, altbongU she feared a rc- 
t^walof hia threats to her as regarded Tara; but since her last inter- 
omew with him, she had been possessed with a dread which beset her 
^ight and day, either that ho would do something desperate, as 
regarded Tara, or that, in revenge for her not having assisted liis 
licentious purpose, he would put his threat, as regarded herself,— 
whatever it might be,—^in execution. 

His proposed departure was, therefore, a positive relief, and, in 
making the communication to her, Moro Trimmul had carefully 
acted Ilia part. He deplored the recent scene and his own violence. 
“ Tara’s love,” he said, “ was hopeless as it was criminal; and he 
thanked his sister for having saved his honour in regard to that mis¬ 
placed affection. Girls w'ho married could not always keep their 
relatives with them: better indeed it were so, and in her case par¬ 
ticularly ; for no doubt ho had enemies, and were ho denounced to 
Afzool Khan, he should have some dilEculty in escaping.” 

N Could any one have doubted all this, or suspected that any sinister 
^Ig^ljitive lay below it ? Impossible! It was the literal truth in most 
■V Speets, and open to no breath of suspicion. 

\j?ro Anunda, and especially to Tara, the event was one of positive 
rejoicing. Tlio good matron had, as wo have seen, no objection to 
Ikloro Triraraul until Tara’s suspicion had boon aroused; and, secure 
in the elTeot of her own precautions, sbe had become utterly in¬ 
different whether ho remained or not. But with Tara it was othcr- 
wiso; his presence was the only check on her enjoyment of daily life. 
Were ho gone for good, her services, her household love, would bo 
freed from the incubus which had deadened her existence while ho 


remained, and she would be saved from any apprehension for ih(j 
fuwirc. On all these considerations, tlicrcfoi’e, the female membery 
of xhe Shastroe’s family descended to the temple that night, wdtli 
joyful and tliankful hearts. 

Wo know, however, partly what Moro Trimmul had determined 
upon, and how ho had proposed to execute it. So far a . she was 
concerned, the girl Ounga had never faltered in her plan. The only 
stipulation she made with Moro Trimmul was, that she should 
accompany him,—an arrangement to which ho was very unwilling to 
consent. On this point, however, he found her ntj;erly unrelenting. 
When she saw his desire to be rid of her, she declared that she would 
not only retire from the affair altogether, but would denounce him to 
the Shastree and to every Bralimun in Tooljapoor. Slio defied hia 
thre^; and ho knew, by preudous experience, that no words could 
turip her from any purjiosc ■whicli she had in view, and without her 
co-dperation the execution of the plan W'as quite impossible. What 
she/proposed to do ho knew not, she would not tell him; but ho had 
provided a stout horse for her which, with his servants and the litter,, 
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were to wait in tlie ravine below the temple. He did not fear pursni, <, 
The Shastrco kept no horse. Ho conld not obtain the services of ail- 
horsemen from the authorities at night. Who would care for th#j| 
ravings of a Brahnmn, whoso danghtcr, a priestess of the temple, had^* 
eloped, as it would be considered, with bcr lover? True, Ananda 
might revenge herself on Badha,—but to that, the Shastree, for his 
own honour, would hardly consent. 

So they descended the steps into the lower court of the temple 
iogetlicr; and while Tara, her mother, and the Shastree entered the 
vestibulo to make their salutation to the goddess, Moro Trimmul 
excused himself on pretence of bringing his books, and went round 
to the back of the shrine, where, near the wishing-stone,* he found 
Clunga and several of the priestesses sitting idly on the basement, 
basking, as it were, in the evening sun then setting. We have said it 
had been a gloomy day, even now the heavens were overcast: but 
towards the horizon the clouds were open, and a bright gleam of red 
light had broken through them and fell upon the temple and sides j 
of the glen in striking brilliancy ; while the rich dresses of thegiipjji^ 
and their heavy gold and silver oinaments,*glistened and sparkled^)' 
the glowing colour. 

Gniiga had ajiparently been giving some description of her now 
gold anklets; for, as MoiX) Trimmul turned the corner, she had slid 
down from her seat, and was moving her feet as to produce a faint 
clashing sound. 

“ One need not even put on the bolls with these," she cried to haf 
friends, “ listen how well they will soupd to tbo music, and I shall 
dance to-night as the processions move round." 

As she spoke, the girl swayed round several times, half circling 
one way, then auotlier, tossing her amis in tlic air in time with '<he 
stops in w'hich she was moving her feet. There was somotliing* in 
the lithe grace of her figure which struck Moro Trimmul as a new 
charm, and he stopped to watch it for a few moments ere he was 
noticed, l*erhaps the thought she was not observed, perhaps the 
certainty that she should that night triumph over her rival, had ex¬ 
cited Guiiga more than usual; for she had thrown into her movement,s 
a spirit and beauty,—a majesty of motion,—as it might be called, 
whicli was inexpressibly attractive. 

“ If thou daiico like that to-niglit,” cried one of the girls, “ thou 
wilt win back that lover of tliine, Gnnga, If ho were mme I should 
not quaiTel with him. Ah ! ” she screamed, “ there ho is: what if 
iio has hoard me! ” and, sliding hastily from their seats, she, witli 
the rest of her companions, fled round the corner of the building. 

* A larg*' stone placed on the roar Itasomcnt of the temple. Votaries are 
directed to jilace a Livnd on each side of it, and make a wish. ^ it tiixns to'^the 
rt,>;ht, the wish will bo granted; if to tho left, otherwise. 
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say&nnga did not move, but covered her face with tho cmd of ber 
torment. 

y “ If I bad known-'* sbe said. 

^ “Thou wouldst not have danced so well,” he returned, intferrupting 
her. “By Krishna! girl, not even tho Qopts of Muttra danced more 
lovingly before him than thou didst then in those few turns. Dance 
like that to-night, and 1 shall not be able to resist thee.” 

“ It would be a pity to turn thee from Tara now,” she said, with 
scorn, “ so I shall not dance at all. Art thou ready ? ” 

“ Yes; I have taken leave of them, and prepared everytliing,” he 
replied. “ Chimna will bring the horses and litter into tho ravine, 
and wait near the steps for us. Thou* hast the key ? ” 

“Look,” she cried, cro.s.sing to tho door, which was only*a few 
steps dislnnt, and partly opening it, “ it is already open, and the key 
is here in my bodice. We can lock it outside, and throw tho key 
^ into tho bushes. When I beckon to thee, come, for I will entice her 

^here; but if thy heart then fail thee, Moro Pundit, beware-” 

.A^Iehad need in truth to do so; but tlicre was no occasion for 
they did but provoke him. “ Enough,” he said, “ we must 
nSj be seen together here. I will not fail tlioo.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

Just then, a company of well-equipped horsemen, in number about 
two hundred, rode into Afzool Khan’s camp at Tandoolwaroo; and 
thi^amc gleam of sun, which had broken through tho clouds and 
sh^o on the temple at Tooljapoor, and upon Ghinga as she danced, 
caught tlie tips of their long spears,—and sparkled upon-matchlock 
barrels, tho bright bosses of their shields, and tho stool morion of tlio 
leader. 

There was no regularity of dress or equipment among the horse¬ 
men, but the fine condition and spirit of their horses, and the mannfir 
in which they moved, proved them to be accustomed to act logethri’, 
as the look of tho men gave assurance of their being well tried m 
war. In tbeir front was a man on a piebald horse^ over which won* 
slung' two large kettledrums, which were occasionally beaten with a 
sonorons sound by tho person who sat behind thorn: and two men, 
both round-shouldered, one of whom carried a small green standard, 
wit^ a white figure of Hnnooman, the monkey god, sown upon it, 
rod! beside him, one on each side. Pabar Singh was true to his word; 
.ani entering the camp at a time when his arrival would create no 
pai/ricnlar enervation, proceeded to some vacant ground in a field on 
the west side of it, where, drawing np his men, ho bid tHem dismonnt, 
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iind, without unsaddling their horses, tether them and await fi 
coming. ^ 

** What is the uncle about to-night ?** said our old friend, Lukslff 
mun, to the kettlo-drammer, as the halt was made, “ and why do w^ 
stop here ? lie told us we were to go on to Sholapoor, to prepare 
forage for the Khan’s army.” 

The man laughed. “Ah, brother!” he said, “dost thou not yet 
understand the uncle’s ways ? Now, to my perception, as ho has come 
to the west of the camp, wo shall have to go oast. Homo, perhaps, 
who knows?—tho devil,—if tliis he one of his errands,—as it most 
likely is. Certain we have something to do out of the common way, 
else he would not have stayed apart all day nor picked the men and 
the mares; nor would he have brought you and Rama and the young 
master. Well, we shall soon see, for he has gone off to the Khan’s 
tents, where a Durbar appears to be going on.” 

“Yes, ho may be waiting for orders,” returned the hunchback. 
“ May the Mother give him luck of them;—bettor luck than we had- 
in that wild ride after Maloosray, when neither mud, nor stones, 
rivers, stopped us; and wlicn we drew breath at the Horteo 
you could have heard tho mares breathing and snorting a co^ fA\'! 
That was not the way to catch Maloosray! Yes, he had done too 
ranch that day ; and tho blood had got up into his eyes and head,” 
ho continued, after a pause, and w^agging his head wisely, “ but he is 
cool now; what will ho do ? ” 

“ Something,” said liis companion ; “ what do wo care ? Now, 
help mo to got those kettles off the mare’s back, Liikshmbn, else I 
shall bo whipped if ho comoa and finds them on. Ho, Rama, come 
and help, brother. What nils thee ? art drunk ? ” v.. 

“ May thy tonguo rot,” replied that worthy, dismounting fromS^iis 
mare ; “ who told thee I was drunk ? ” 

“ Well, then, art thou sober? if that please thee better,” returned 
tho man, laughing. “ But what ails thee ? thou hast not spoken a 
word since wo set out.” 

“No matter, my eyes arc blinded with blood,” returned Rama 
sulkily. “ What we are to do to-night will bo evil. I saw an omen 
I did not like before we set out, and three hares have crossed us since. 
Is that good ? I tell thee I cannot sec in that direction,” and he 
pointed to tho west, “for tho blood that is in eyes.” 

“ The sun is bright enough, Rama,” said Lul^hmun, laughing, 

“ and tho liquor Avas strong, brother. Thou wilt see better by-and- 
by, when tho night falls.” " \ 

“Peace, ill-born,” cried Rama, aiming a blow at him with his ajtear- 
shaft; “ only thou art my brother I had put it into thee.” 

“ Ill or well horn, we came of the same mother,” rcJtorted Luksh- 
mun; “as foV me, with this hunch on my hack, by the gods, thou 
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safest true. But ^ to my friend, and get the blood out of 

f^ne eyes; I like it not. He is generally right when he says this,” 
fi»ntmuod Lukshmun to the kettle-drummer. “ Yes, we s^U hav<* 
^ork to do, and some of us may have'to sup with the gods‘to-night. 
1 pray it may not bo Bama, for his wife is a devil; and as for his 
children—cubs of a wolf are easier to manage.” 

Leaving these worthies to discuss the probabilities of the night , 
which was also the theme of conversation among the men, wo may 
follow Pahar Singh and his nephew to the Durbar tent; where, 
seated at its entrance, were Afzool Khan, his son, tho Peer, and 
other oflBLcers of the force, enjoying, as it were, the cool breeze of 
evening; while Reports were heard and read, papers signed, and 
orders given. Carpets had been spread for some : others sat on tho 
bare ground, or on their saddle-cloths, removed for the purpose. All 
seemcsl merry, and tho Khan’s face was beaming with pleasure. He 
.was, in truth, enjoying his old life, and his spirits had risen with it, 
'^th thc hope, not only that Pahar Singh would not fail Kim, but in 
^capture of the chief malcontents of those provinces, that he 
strike a deep blow at the root of tho widespread Mahratta 
c^ifcdtiracy. 

Pahar Singh and his nephew dismounted, and, advancing, offered 
the hilts of their swords to the Khan and those near him in succes¬ 
sion, and while receiving and replying to their welcnnie, took theii’ 
scats among tho rest. ‘‘Our time will come, Gopal,” said the chief ; 
“wait patiently, they will send for us after the evening prayer.” 

Ho was right. As the sun sot, tho assembly broke up. Pcirform- 
ing their ablutions, as a priest sang tho ALzfm, or invitation to prayer, 
th^'agaiTi collected, marshalled by tho Peer, w^ho took his scat in 
fro^, looking towards Mecca. All present, joined by hundreds of 
others from the camp, knelt on the ground in ranks, and obej ing liis 
movements, rose—bowed themselves—or kneeled, in unison—as tho 
various changes of the Moslem liturgy required. When the serviet^ 
w'us over, all, wishing each other peace, with the blessing of God and 
the Prophet, separated for the night. 

“ Como into my tent,” said tho Khan to Pahar Singh, “ thou ar( 
welcome. What of the work ? ” 

“ I am ready,” he said; “ I have two hundred of my best people 
■with me.” * 

“ And T am not behind thee; my people arc ready also, and wait 
thy ple^Tjure,” replied the Khan. 

“ Who is this, father ? ” cried Pazil, who now entered, having 
rem^mod to speak with some friends. Fazil had not recognized tho 
Fak^,er of tho King’s Durbar, nor the Jogi of the temple ; but there 
was/a vague izflpression on his mind that he had seen the face under 
other circumstances 
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“ Paliar Singh, son; dost thou not know him ? ” he rexilied. 

“ A bravo youth, the worthy son of a brave sire, may not object 
receive the offering of an old soldier,” said the chief, putting out ] 
sword-hilt io Fazil, who touched it courteously; “and be shall have ' 
his share of the work if he may, Khan Sahib.” 

“ What work ? what is this ? ” whispered Fazil to his father, and 
taking him a step aside. “ Do not trust him—he is one of them— 
all m('n say so. He is not true.” 

“Ho is as true as I am,” replied the Khan. “I have already 
proved him, and thou wilt know all by-and-by. Ho has received the 
King’s pardon, and confirmation of all his possessions. Do not 
doubt him, for he can render important service.” 

“ Enough, father,” said Fazil aloud ; and, turning to Pahar Singh, 

“ Where you go I will follow; but who will lead us ? ” 

“ I will lead one party, and my son here another. Come thou with 
me, Khan, and send thy son with mine,” replied the chief promptly. \ 

“ Where are we to go ? ” asked Fazil. ^ 

“Wo cannot say till we are on the road,” said the chief, smil^U^ 
“ ‘ Thieves,’ they say, ‘ have longer ears than asses.’ I have 
my trumpeters hero; and when it is time to move, a shrill bl|^t 
bo blown; till then, cat and make your preparations, as I will mine 
and saluting them, Pahar Singh and his son walked to their horB£ 
and, mounting them, rode away. 

“And do we go with them alone, father ? ” asked Fazil, following 
the chioB with his eyes, and in a tone of apprehension. 

“ Ho,” said the Khan, “ the order I gave for the Paigah and the 
Abyssinian horse to march to-night to Sholapoor is for this service, 
and we shall lead them.” 

“ Excellent,” cried Fazil joyfully; “ then I fear nothing; but^.jt’^no ^ 
is this Pahar Singh ? Surely I have seen him before.” 

“ Certainly, in. the Durbar at Nuldroog, when the deed of confir¬ 
mation was given to him.” 

“ 1 w'as nob there, father: I heard of it.” 

“Ah, true! Well, then, dost thou remember the Kullunder 
Fakeer of the King’s Durbar ? ” 

“ Protection of God I ” cried Fazil; “ ay, and the Jogi of the temple. 
Strange, I thought I had seen those eagle eyes somewhere. I had 
not forgotten them. Now, father, I will go with him; but tell him not 
that I was at the temple. He might resent the death of his follower, 
and recede from us.” 

“ An excellent caution, son; no, he shall never know it.” 

“ What aro the Abyssinians getting ready for? ” asked the •Peer, 
who come up at that moment. “ Some secret service at Sholapoor, a.s 
Ibrahim Khan tolls mo P There is no mutiny, no disaffection, Khan ?” 

“ It is a secret service, my friend,” replied Afzool Khan, smiling, 
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Fazil and I are goings with them; hat there is no mutiny, or 
^ 2 ^aso for any, and we do not go to Sholapoor.” 

“ Wliero, then ? ” cried the Peer. “ Let me oom©; nay, I will take 
lo denial: whither thou goest I will follow.’* 

“It were better not, Huzrut,” replied the Khan; “it will be a 
rough ride, and perliaps aomo rough work at the end of it; neverthe¬ 
less, as thou wilt- Come, airs,* we had need to eat first. Come, Bis- 
milla 1 “ 



CHAPTER •LVI. 

“A dXrk night, my lord,” cried Pahar Singh, as the Khan and his 
son, accompanied % the Peer, rode up to a largo fire which, kindled 
by di!y thorns fr<im the hedges, sent up a ruddy blaze high in the air 
^us some loose fodder was thrown on it, displaying the tall form of the 
r, as ho stood there with his nephew and several others, “ and ye 
;i,welcomc ; and hero are the rest, too,” ho continued, as the fore¬ 
men of the body of cavalry crowded up, the strong light 
'^ealtng the dark faces of the Abyss!nians and the noblo horses on 
^l^rhich they were mounted. “ Bismilla ! as ye sar, lot us mount and 
„ xopart.” 

“I have not kept you longer tlian I could help,” said the Khan, 
“and the men are divided into bodies, as yon directed, under thoij’ 
•nvn hiadors. ^yifch mo aro^aomo of my people, and the noble Ibra¬ 
him Xlian himself with his; and I will remain with you as you pro¬ 
pose;!. The rest of my men go with my son.” 
i ^When wo get near the place, Khan,” said Pahar Singh, “ I will 
gi\^* directions. And now, beat the drum, Lukshmun, luid do yon 
and Rama look after the guides—^you know the road; go on, and 
beat the drum occasionally to let ns know where you are.” 

“ I would it were daylight, father,” said Fazil; “it will bo no cosy 
matter guiding all those men in the dark.” 

“Fear not, my lord,” cried Pahar Singh, “we shall see better 
when we are away from tliose fires, which only blind us. The roads 
are dry, and your Beejapoor horses don’t fear stones. In three 
hours or more we shall bo near the place, then 9. rest, and some 
aii’angwnents; and after that you can give your own orders, and we, 
your serv.i»nts, can execute them. Come, sirs, we can strike into the 
Toad at the end of the field by the trees.” 

“|5hall we have no torch on this nnsainted errand ? ” said the Peer, 
rataer peevishly. 

“jHuzrut,” said Pahar Sjrigh, “this is hardly work for a man of 
Goo, and the roads are rough. No; we must manage with what 
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light the eky gives us, for we have to deal with wary people, ai 
’twero a pity to take the Khan so long a night ride and show him n j 
sport. If you are afraid the road will be too rough, do not come^ 
but ride with the force to-morrow.” 

“ Afraid! ” cried the Peer contemptuously. “ I, a servant of God, 
afraid! Astagh-fur-oolla! If there is any work to do, thou shalt 
see whether a priest cannot strike as hard a blow as a layman. The 
E^han can bear me witness that wherever he goes I am ever beside 
him.” 

“ Pardon me,” cried the chief, laughing, ** I will doubt no longer. 
I only fear that, in catching thieves, there may be less need for our 
swords than for contrivance to* outwit them.” 


“ And may not we know how, father,” cried Pazil, riding to his 
father’s side, as they reached the end of the field, “ what this con¬ 
trivance is, and where we go ? ” 

“ To Tooljapoor, my lord,” replied Pahar Singh in a low voice, not 
so as to be beard by the Peer; “ a nest of traitors is assembled there j 
and we need to take them out of it. Keep together, now, I pray Jyl 
gentlemen: I must ride before all for a short distance, and wdl xcf^t 
ye by-and-by.” ''I' 

“ Tooljapoor! ” exclaimed the Peer, when Pahar Singh had disap¬ 
peared, “a nest of idols and thieves, indeed. The haunt of a devil 
in the shape of an old woman, whom they all worship. I know her, 
with her red eyes; and when I have seen the idolatrons Kaffirs bow 
down before her by thousands, I have longed for the sword of our 

lord the Prophet to be among them. ‘ Xnshalla! ’ when-” 

“ Peace, Huzrut,” said the Klian, in a soothing tone, interrupting 
him. “I have promised that the temple and the idol come to.no 

harm, on condition of taking none who are there, and-” V 

“ Well, well, Khan,” returned the Peer impatiently. “ I am not a 
Roostnm, to slay all the unbelievers myself, or to overtnim that abode 
of devils 1 Do as thou wilt, friend ; do as then wilt. I will not 
strike till thou dost—till I hear thy war-cry; after that—* Futteh-i- 
Nubbee ’ (Victory to the Prophet) say I! ” 

“Ameen!” said the Khan dryly, “but T trust there will bo no 
need of it. Como, Fazil, let us turn into the road and keep it, before 
the main body comes up. Listen,” continued the Khan, as they rode 
on by an open pathway among the fields of tall corn. “ Bjls plan is 
fot the town to be surrounded above, and a ravine below to be 


blocked up. He would give thee the latter work, son, as the people 
will tiy to escape thence.” 

** By the Prophet, an excellent plan,” said the priest,—“ no l^ter 
could be devised. A few horsemen across the month of the glen 
will oatch’all that come out of the temple hke fish in«a net. I know 
the place well. No one could get up the sides of that glen at night, 
•—no, not one.” , 
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y “ I would rather go with thee, father,” said the jouug man; " my 
^lace is with thee; surely any one could manage below, and if there 
ioQ danger-” 

f “ There will be no danger, son,” h/3 retnmed : these people will 
be caught in their own trap, worshipping their horrible idol, and 
will be unarmed. I shall keep outside the gates, and watch for the 
fugitives. Pahar Singh knows the men he wants, and will take his 
own people and some of the Abyssinians inside. If needs be, we 
can meet in the temple, but there must be no question in regard to 
this arrangement, which oven the Peer ratifies.” 

“Surely, my lord,” said the priest, “it is the fittest in all respects; 
and Pahar Singh, considering that hg is an infidel and robber, seems 
a man of some propriety of manner, and is doing our lord the King 
good service.” 

“ Dost thou remember the cry, ‘ Ulla dil3<y& to loonga! ’ and the 
tall KnlluTider who brought the 'VV'uzeer’s papers to tho Durbar ? ” 
asked the Khan ; “ that was Pahar Singh.” 

“ Ulla dilaya to leonga 1 ” exclaimed the priest. “ Yes, I remember. 

.^ina-i-Khoda!' (protection of God) was that ho ? Tlien the night 
V^oro there was the same cry in the fort as I left the King; could 
have been he also ? I thought it might have been some drunken 
Kullunder, as they said it was.” 

“ Tho night before Khan Mahomed was killed ? ” cried the Khan 
and Pazil in a breath. 


“ Yes; why do you ask ? ” returned the priest; “ it was near 
morning.” 

“ It was curious enough,” said the Khan carelessly, “ but those 
Kullunders are very early; they like to be on foot when the women 
lif^^'grinding at their mills, to get a handful of flour.” 

y Yes, it was about tbat time,” said tho priest unsuspiciously, and 
the conversation dropped. 

It was almost impossible to reunite again; for the road, which 
was pretty broad and free from stones at first, shrank to a narrow 
path, thi’ough cornfields on each hand, and it was difficult for more 
than two to ride abreast with comfort; and sometimes, indeed, that 
even could not be managed. They passed several villages at irregular 
intervals, and proceeded without check or halt. Pahar Singh, for the 
most part, rode in front of his own troop; but rettfrnod occasionally 
to the Khan and his son, who, being between the advanced guard 
and tho main body, were unimpeded by tho crowding which else¬ 
where unavoidably existed. 

^yllethc^ it was that their eyes had become more oocu.stomed to 
tho Tdarkness, or that the gloom of the first part of the night had 
rel£^ed in soyie respect^ it hardly signified; for, without betraying 
their pr^ence at any distance, there was light enough to distinguish 
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tho path; and to follow, without much inconvenience, the wen wh*! 
preceded them. These were, ns we know, ignorant of their destina>i 
tion: and most believed it might be Pnraindah, or somewhere on tbe\ 
western frontier, whore disturbance had occurred. 

Those in advance, however, halted at length; and the imshing 
sound of the trampling of the heavy body of horse', which had con¬ 
tinued through the night like a dull hoarse roar behind, gradually 
grew fainter as tho mass of men collected and stood still. The Khan 
and his son, with the Peer, wore speculating as to whether that wfus 
to be tho place of divergence, when Pahar Singh and his nephew 
rode up, and at once pat an end to the doubt. 

“ We separate hero,” he said ; “ and this, Mcah Sahib, is my sou 
who will load you ; you will find him true and intelligent. Do not 
go to Sindphul,” he added to Gopal Singh ; “Lukshniun knows the 
high-road to Rutiinjun by Uljapoor, and that will take you close 
under the pass between Sindphul and the town. Keep in the hollow 
near the river, and when you hear our shouts above, turn into tho, 
ravine, and get up as far as you can. We will give you time befo|jjj||j 
we ourselves move into the tcrnplo.” 

A few words of farewell, as father and son dismounting, embrat^’i 
eacli other; a commending of each other to God and tho Prophci-; 
and Fazil and bis father separated. 

The ground on whieli they had halted was level, and covered with 
thick corn-liolds, which extended, almost unbroken on their loft hand, 
to t!ie south; but on their right, small watercourses and ravines 
reiulerod any passage between the road jyestward and tho hills im¬ 
possible. Where they stood, tho hills were low, and a passage or 
gap in them to the right was pointed ont by Pahar Singh as^the 
(lircction of the mam body : in front, they appeared to grow higl^cr, 
and a blulE termination of one bay, which stood out a dark gloomy 
mass against tho sky, was pointed out by Pabar Singh to the Klmn 
us near the town, and a liglit which seemed at times to glow in tlio 
air about its brow, as the illumination of tho town and tho temple. 

Diraliim Khan, and several other officers of minor rank, had now 
joined the group, and in a few words Pahar Singh explained how 
they were to act. One body would turn to the right close to tlio 
town, and guard the roads towards Little Tooljapoor and Bdree; 
another party would spread to tho left, on the plain whieh led to the 
top of the pass; tho third, which would be commanded by Pahar 
Singh.and Ibraliim Khan, would enter the town and seize the temple 
gate, where there could be no egress for any one except through it, 
or the postern below. Up the precipices of the glen, and ovcri'thc 
high walls of the temple, escape was impossible. 

“ Come, sirs,” said Pahar Singh, after a delay which) to the Khan, 
appeared intolerably long; “they are now near enough ; follow me;” 
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g/ind, turning hia horse up the pass, the men, taking the diret-tion 
Ifrom those in advance, moved after thorn as fast us the stony nature 
of the ascent would allow. 

t 

*••••••«• • 

It had been a rare .night of on joymrnt to the crowds assembled in 
the temple, and attracted by thounuHual amount of entertainment, the 
town itself was nearly deserted by its Hindu inhabitants, w’-ho—men, 
women, and children of all rtinks, classes, and ages—had betaken 
themselves to the lower court, which was os full as it could well b(‘ 
packed: the people sitting in rows, as we have described on a 
previous occasion, on the griHind, or perched upon t/crraccs, the 
roofs of houses, and upon that of th6 vestibule. 

As the night w’orc on, and the assembly seoraod in no humour to 
separate, Aminda, foreseeing the confusion which would arise when 
the ceremonies should conclude with the last procession, had pro- 
po> 7 od to Tara, as she joined them for a while in their accuvstomed 
scat on tlic roof of the vestibule, to retire beforo the crush bugan; 
vAnt Tara herself was in the highest spirits: she had no fear of Moro 
'•^rlmmul; he had not so much as saluted her or seemed to notice 
y.v Giinga and the other priestesses had exhibited a flattering 
deference, assisted her to bring garlands, and danced bpfore her, as 
the processions passed round the shrine, singling her out as their 
object of respect—almopt of adoration. 

Few who had noticed Tara that night—and who did not ?—ever 
forgot the triumphant looks and gestures of the seemingly insjiircd 
girl as she moved hglitly^and gracefully before the priests; or the 
svvcci., thnliing voice, wiiich scorned to rise high above the rest in 
solemn liymn.s and chants of the ceremony. She felt secure in 
tlpf jirotcc'tiou of lier father, and even of the other girls, who had 
besought her to stay till all was concluded; and thfj ’last sorvicic 
more solemn and more meritorious than the preceding, would bo al 
tlio sacred hour of the moon’s cliange. 

“Do thou aud lladha go,’* she .said; “it will be well I canriof 
leave anything unfinished, else the Mother will be angry, and J bliall 
regret it. I will stay near the slinne, and return with my father.” 

Aimnda did not object, and she aud Radha, oongratulating tbem- 
Eolvos upon having leh early enough to escape inconvenience,gamed 
the gntc of the temple unobserved, and made tbeir wuy through the 
deserted streets without intonmpiion. There was no one in the house; 
all the womon-serv'ants were absent at the ceremony. *J’ho watch- 
ni'Mi who guarded the outer door of the house—one of the hero- 
difary Ramoosees of the town—sat with two of liis men in the porch, 
ai](,d, when the women came in, asked leave to go and see the last 
])i'‘ocossion, which was readily granted ; so they were j eft alone : but 
without apprehension. 
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From the terraced roof they looked out for some time, for th 
brilliant illumination lighted up the temple spires, and from thelarge^ 
oil-oresflcts a heavy smoko arose, which, floating above the temple 
and its glen, caught the glare below, and ascended high into the air; 
and so still was the town, that tho measured cadence of the recitation 
could be hoard, though not the words \ while occasionally a burst of 
music or solemn hymn suddenly broke the silence, which was other¬ 
wise op]»rossive. 

Kadha heard her brother’s voice when his turn came, and listening 
to it, wept silently. When should she see him again ?—would absence 
cure tho madness that now possessed him ? 

“Weep not, child,” said Anunda, throwing her arm around her, 
and guessing her thoughts; “it is well he goes. When ho departs, 

1 hou wilt trust us the more, and be dearer unto us,” 


CHAPTER LVII. 

J\lr:\.vwnTLE the rites proceeded, and the recitations. Moro Trlmm^.l 
was doolaiming, with unusually excited gestures and eloquence, tlu* 
impassioned passages which liad been assigned to him, often intci- 
ruptod by tho cries of “ Jey Kalec! Jey Toolja ' ” and the clapping ol 
hands which proceeded from the people whenever a favourite senti¬ 
ment or nlliision to the glorious days of Hindu power occurred in the 
tcit. Before concluding his part, which'was the last of the night’s 
performance, ho had withdrawn to the back of the temple, and 
beckoned to Gunga, and a brief colloquy passed between them. ^ 

There was no faltering in the purposes of either. Gunga h^id 
notiecd the departure of Anunda and Radha with exultation whicli 
she (.-ould hartlly conceal. She had gone to Tara after she resumed 
her position at the shrine, touched her feet, and thanked her for 
remaining. Other priestesses, too, had crowded round her, and, 
excited as they were, all united in determining that tho last procession 
should be unusually remarkable. 

“ See,” said Gunga, as she come to him, “ all is ready. There is 
no one by the door inside; but try it, and ascertain who are outside. 
Be thou ready only, and trust to me for the rest. Nay, I will comi' 
with thee—look ^ ” 

Tho place was dark, for there was no illumination behind the 
temple, and by its mass a broad shadow was thrown on the recesa in 
wliieli the door was situated. Tho girl stepped into it, follow'od^by 
the Bra’iimun, and opened the door slightly. A number of dark 
forms were sitting without on a small termco, from whence descended 
a flight of steps into the ravine. One rose. “ Wagya! ” she said in 
a low voice. • 
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J “ I am here, lady,” he replied ; “ is it time ? " 

' “Not yet. When the next procession passes round the comer 
yonder, come out to look at it; you will not be noticed. Have you 
the blanket ? ” 

“It is hero,” he said, holding one up; “and they are all ready 
yonder,” and he pointed to the teoes, where there was a dull glow as 
of the embers of a small fire—“ palankeen, horses and all.” 

“ Be careful of her as you carry her out,” she continued. “If she 
is hurt-” 

The man laughed. “There is no fear,” he said; “she will bo 
earned daintily like a child, and cannot struggle in this.” 

“ Good,” she replied ; “now bo careful, aud watch.” 

“Art thou satisfied ?” she continued to Moro Trimmul, who had 
remained behind the door. 

“Yes; thou art true, Gunga. I am true also, and hero is the zone; 
]Mit it on, and let it shame hers,” he replied, taking the ornament 
from underneath his wnistcloth where ho had concealed it. 

Ah! ” she cried, taking it and clasping it round her waist, “thou 

— " . 

•W “What is that ? ” ho cried, iutermpting her and catching her arm; 
* there is some disturbance without. What can it bo ? Listen ! ” 

“ I will look,” she said; “ stay thou here.” 

She turned the comer of the temple, but oould proceed no farther. 
Every one had risen: and there was a wild, struggling, heaving mass 
of people before her, from among which piercing shrieks of women 
and cfj^dren, mingled with hoarse cries of men, were rising fast in a 
dreadful clamour: while several shots, discharged in quick succession 
at the gate above, seemed to add to the general terror and confusion 
^ “ They are lighting at the gate! ” cried a man near her; and a cry 
01 “ the Toorks, the Toorks! ” follovred in agonizing tones from the 
Women. 


Gunga did not hesitate. She, perhaps, of all that crowd, was the 
most collected. Darting to Moro Trimmul she said hastily, “Do not 
move—I will bring herand so passed round to the back of the 
temple. As she did so, she met Tara and several other girls, some 
screaming, others sUent from terror, but evidently making for the 


postern. 

“ My father! O Gunga, my father! ” cried Tara piteously, “ come 
with me, we will find him. Come; 1 have none but thee, Gunga, 
who dare seek him ; come with mo !” 

“A^cs,” she said, “round this way; I saw him a moment ago 
CdjfmOj we will got down the steps ; I know the way up the mountain 
from below. Come!” cried Gunga with a shriek; and seeing that 
Tara hesitated, and that people were crowding through the vestibule 
into the dark portion of the coqrt, and hiding themsclVes among the 
cloistersp—she caught her arm and dragged her forward. 
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Moro Trimmul saw tlio actioxi, and, unnoticed in the confusion,* 
seized Tara from behind and bore her to the postern. The girTs 
shrieks seemed to ring high above all others in that horrible tumult, 
but they were quickly stifted in the blanket thrown over her, while 
she was borne rapidly down the stops by those stationed' there, to 
whom Moro Trimmul resigned her. 

“ Thou canst not return, Moro,” said Guuga, who had elosed and 
locked the door nnobsorved and flung away the key ; “ let ns fly for 
our lives. Hark ! they are fighting within, and may follow ns.” 

“ O for my sword to strike in once for those poor friends ! ” cried 
Moro Trimmul with a groan. “ They have been seeking me, and the 
rest will suffer. What art thou but liar and murderess, 0 Tooija ’ 
iliat thou dost not protect thy votaries ? must they perish in thy 
very presence ? ” 

“ Hush, and come fast,” cried Gunga, dragging liim down the steps. 
“ Pool, wilt thou die with the rest ? Away ! mount and ride for thy 
hfe ; I will bring her after thee.” 

• • • J| 

The Khan and his companions, as they had arranged, separate** 
into three bodies as they reached the town ; and as they filed off rj 
the right and left in succession, the Khan, with the Peer and others,' 
rode into the gate, and secured it. They had mot no one outside the 
iown ; inside were a few of the royal soldicTy on duty, who, them- 
sclvi's surprised, could have made no opposition, oven had the Khan 
bc(‘n an enemy. 

Down the centre street, which was also fempty, except of stragglers 
coming from the temple, the horsemen poui*cd, now pressing on fa.st 
from the rear; and a body of them, dismounting in the centre of tb'*, 
town, rushed forward down the bazar to secure the entrance to ti.n^ 
temple Tlren some people, w|io wore advancing, saw danger, and 
hasb'iied to warn tlio.se in charge to shut it, turning hack with load 
shouts, others coming on. A party of the Nimbilkiir’s men, who 
were in attendance with their chief’s horses, and were around ,the 
oniranco within, mounted the small bastions at the sides, w’hilc others 
sliut the doors. 


Those who rcacbcd thorn first were Pahar Singh and Ibrahim Khan, 
with some of tho Abyssiiiians and other followers, mingled togefchet', 
ciich striving to be foremost. 

“ Open the gate, we mean no harm,” cried Pahnr vSiugh in Mah- 
ratta; “ wo are on the King’s service, and if you resist, your blood 
be on your own heads ! ” 

“ We will admit no one,” cried a voice from the bastion. “do! 
ye are robbers, and we will fire on yo.” 

“ I say it again,” returned the chief, “we are a thousand men, and 
I cannot save you if you hesitate. Open tho gate ! ” 
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i There was no reply, but several matchlocks were pointed from the 
raarapet above, which was loopholed. 

/ “ Hast then the axe, Bama ? ” asked the chief. 

It is here,” said the man, drawinjj a heavy axe-head from his 
waist: and, coolly fitting a helve to it, lifted it above his head. 
“ Shall 1?” 


“ Strike ! ” cried. Pahar Singh. 

Several heavy blows fell on the gate, and a man called out from the 
bastion; ” Desist, or we fire.” 

But Rama heeded no warning. Again two crashing blows, struck 
with his full force, had splintiTcd some of the wood-work, and he 
had uplifted his arm for another, wRen one of the men at a lower 
loophole fired. Rama swayed to and fro for a moment, and, falling 
heavily to the gi'ound, the blood gushed from his mouth in a torrent. 

Pahar Singli did not speak, but he gnashed his tooth in fury, 
Rama, of all his inferior followers, was the one most devoted—and 
biuve to recklessness. The chief saw that tho shot must have 
^ ,»-n deadly. He might have shared the same fate; but the men 
Yd\out, his own as w'l'U as the Abyssinians, returned the fire, and 
^i^/acted the aim of those wdthin. 

11^ ^‘By-” and tho oath -was lost in the clamour—ho criod, putting 

his sword between his teeth, seizing the axo, and striking at the door 
with his w’hole force, “ye shall die, sons of vile Mahratta mothers. 
Every one of yo shall howl in hell for that poor follow.” 

Blow after bl<nv followt'd ; and as the panel near tho lock broke 
under them, a nuiubcT of tlu^chief’s men and the Abyssinians rushc-d 
against the door, which gave way under their conibluod weight ami 


ond entrance was effected. 

‘*®!u the noise of the first shouts reaching them, the Khan, the priest, 
nnct others, rushed down the street, aiid<arrived at the scene of action. 


’riio tiring was increasing, and several of tho Khan’s followers and 
Abyssinians had fallen Some were already dead, others v lunded ; 
and, wedged as they had been in amass, every shot had told on them, 
wdiile those who defended the gat e could not bo seen. Its being forced, 


however, changed the teaturc of the contest; and the Khan, who, in 
tho heat of the excitement, forgot his caution and warning to the incMi, 
now shouted his battle-cry; while tho priest, strugg^'ng in with the 
rest, cried to the men—“ Bismilla!—^in the name of God and the 
Prophet—flay, slay—^ye true believers ! Heed not death—ye will be 
• martyrs,I Let not the Kaffirs live, who have killed the faithful. Send 
^them i6 hell, to perish with their devil’s idols. Kill! kill!” 

Wfth such cries, had men of Islam been hounded on by thoir priests 
before. Was he to be less ? Here, in the very holiest of iufideJ 
temples, should the might of Islam be felt. • 

But, in truth, the men needed but little excitement; what was 
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tliere before them was enougb. Wlio did not remember that it 
a J^hM, a war of the faith, which had been preached to thorn dailA? 
Who did .not remember that to slaj infidels in war earned the blessina 
of the Prophet and paradise ? Bo, with Pahar Singh leading thenv 
his aword between liis teeth, and striking down men right and left 
with every blow of his axe, the infuriated soldiery rushed in a body 


down the steps and into the large court below. 

Who can describe the scene ? Shrieking women and helpless men 
strove to fly before them, but in vain; and the bloody work of their 
enemies, as they pressed forward, hewing with thoir long sharp 
weapons at the unresisting masso^, was quick and deadly. Pahar 
Singh saw Nirabalkur and several other chiefs standing resolutely 
before the entrance to the shrine, sword in hand, awaiting the onset. 


“ Yield,” he cried, “your lives will be spared; why shed blood ? Jey 
Rao, be wise, down with your sword;”—and for an instant the parties 


stood opposite to each other glaring defiance. But bloodshed was not 
yet to ^ stayed. Some of the infuriated Abyssiniana again dasb^^ 
into the mass of the people with a shout of “ Doen, Deen! ” stidkjjB 
indiscriminately at all before them, and tlie Mahratta chiefs 
swept into the temple- As they were followed, Vyas Shastrcc, vwo, 
remembering his old skill in weapons, and unable to control himself, 
had seized sword and shield and mixed with the rest,—struck at a 


hnge negro who was foremost, and wounded him severely. 

“Dog of a Khfiir,” cried the man, gnnding his teeth, “get thee to 
hell! ” and had not his arm caught that of a fellow-soldier who was 
near, depriving tho cut of its force, Vyas Shastree had spoken no 
more. As it was, the blow descended upon his bare head,—he fell 
scnsclcsB among tho crowd of dead and dpng,—and those ^ho 
entered tlie temple, trampled over him as one of the slain. . 

I’ahar Singh’s object was to save the shrine if possilfle, but he felt 
himself helpless against the crowd of Moslems who, headed by tho 
pnest, now filled the vestibule, shouting their fanatic cry of “ Dcen, 
Doon! ” Life was dear to him, dearer than the idol, for which, in 
truth, ho had no particular veneration, though he had dread. “If 
thou canst not save thyself, Mother,” he muttered, “1 am not going 
to die for thee,” and, stepping aside, the men of Islam pressed on. 

Tho prie.st was among the foremost to enter the sanctum, where 
two old Brahmuns, cowering beside the altar, were instantly slain; 
and, seizing the necklaces of pearls and prorious stones, he tore them 
away from the neck of the image, with one hand flinging them out 
among the people, while with the other ho overthrew it, and, tramp¬ 
ling it underfoot, spat upon the face in seom and contempt. ^ 

If the .men in tho temple courts, impelled by religious fury, 
showed no ijiercy, and, hunting unresisting men and ifromen into dark 
corners, slow them indiscriminately till the areas were filled Avitli 
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de^id and dying, lying in heaps as they had fallen by the sword or 
h^d been trampled down; those who had remained outside were, in 
■^^ieir turn, no more humane. Under the cry of “Been, Been!—for 
the faith, for the faith ! *’ more cruelty was perpetrated in Tooljapoor 
than it has over since forgotten j and daylight revealed a scone of 
plunder, rapine, and destruction, such as may be conceived—^bnt 
hardly described. 

Annnda and Radhn were aafq^at home, as we have already related; 
when, after an indistinct murmur, for which sho could not account, 
the shots at the temple gate were suddenly heard; and, looking from 
the ternice, they saw tlie confusion in the court coBjmenco, Both 
were brave, but the terror of Anunda for her husband and Tara, was 
fast paralysing her senses. 

“I will die here,"sho said; “take the wealth and jewels and leave 
me. Escape as thou canst, Radha; hide thyself, Moru will come and 
\ppl>; thee." 

Radha would not leave her; and, descending to the lower 
-V'^'j^tment.s, they sat cowering in their chamber, shivering at every 
and, having extinguished the light, remained in utter 
darkness. 

“ Lady, lady! cried a man’s voice in the outer verandah; “ where 
art thou ? " . 

“ It is Janoo N.‘iik, the Ramoo.sec,” said Annnda in a whisper. 
“(jr)d reward him for coming; ho is true; Radha, let us go with 


“ Lady, lady ! the liouse not safe ! come, come," continued the 
man c.nmostly; “leave all—my people will guard it—only come. 
*• honour is more than wealth, and you can only save it by flight." 

terror of violence brought them forth. “ Follow me," ho said; 
“ lici'o are twenty men to guard the house—no one will molest them.” 

The women followed silently, sobbing as they went. The Raraoo- 
'^00 led them northwards out of the town to the edge of the great 
ravine, and descended a steep path, which they knew led to a spring 
in one of the broad steps or ledges of the mountain, near which was 
recess in the rock familiar to both. “Stay here,” he said; “no one 
n see you. I must return ; here, I should only betray you.” 

“ At least, take away our ornaments,” said Anunda; “ we dare not 
cep them. Keep them thyself, or hide them somewhere and the 
women has+ily took off all they wore, and laid them on the ground 
uefore brbn. 

J.ip^o sat down on his hams, and counted them deliberately. 
‘‘ Th^'e are thirteen pieces, large and small, gold and silver together. 
Ves, Jthey are safe with me. Now, take my blanket, though it be a 
Mang’s; sit in it till daylight. Ye can bathe afterwards and be 
(■lean. I will come early if I can, and take yc down the hills to 
Afsinga, or*else send rav son." 
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So sajing, and without waiting for a reply, he left thorn, asoen^iLcd 
the path rapidly, and disappeared over the ledge of the motintait 
and tho women remained, shirering with fright and cold, and listcW* 
ing in tciTor to the sliots, wliioh, rose above tho confused roar 
screams and shouts proceeding from tho town. 

On the other side, in tho ravine, the progi-css of the band who 
caiTied off Tara was but a short one. Struggling vainly with her 
('aptor.s, she found resistance hopeless. Borne in the arms of two 
men, others held her hands and feet; and over her one of tho thick 
coarse blankets of tho common people liad been thrown, w'hich 
])revented (^ry of any kind. Tara felt that the men were gentle with 
her, and in spite of her terrbr, slie retained her senses completely. 
She w’as aware that she was taken down the stops, and hurried along 
rapidly at a run ; ihoii there was a pause, and she was thrown into— 
raiiluT than placed in—a palankeen, the doors shut to violently, aiidt 
kept closed. They were carrying licr away. Who could it be bu*^^ 
Moro Trimmnl, that was to leave that night? Even now her 
might hoar her scriiams, and terror lent strength to her vi^ice; b'JlB^ 
vain—succour from him was indeed hopeless. / 

As may bo supposed, nothing had prevented the progress o/^the 
party under Favnil and Copfil Singh ; and tho latter, a jileasant com¬ 
panion, had amused the young Klian with anecdotes of lii.s uncle, and 
ol their border life. He knew the ground perfectly, and tlic^’^ soon 
reatdied their destination-, and while part of his men werti^drawn iij) 
between tho rivulet and the jiass, and some even asecndetl tile pass 
itself, he conducted Fa/.il into the temple glen, which turned to the 
right out of tho main ravine. At its mouth was some level ground, 
and the liorsemcn had just occupied it when tho attack began iU ■‘ve.^ 
It would have been impossible for tho bearers of Tai-a’.s litt'- r to 
carry it over that rough jiatli iii the dark ; and as she had been put 
into it, a torch was lighted, which was instantly seen by Fazd and 
(Jlopul Singh. 

“jNot a word from any one,” cried the latter; “some one is escap¬ 
ing. ^ They cannot get away from us. Now, !Rleah, be cuvofiil.” 

‘‘ Strike, if any one resists,” said Fazil to the mcij about him; “ Imt 
it is better to take them alive. Xiook, ’tis a litter—who can it be ? 
Peace, all of you; be silent! ” 

The gloom of night and some bushes concealed them, and the 
advancing party saw and suspected nothing. Moro Trimmul was 
riding in front, Hunga following him. The palankeen was behind 
with tho RamooBoes and servants around it on all sides.. Tho 
baggage-ponies had already gone on before • 

“ Stop! ” cried Fazil, os he laid hold of the Brahmun, and held his 
naked swcJrd over him. “ Who art thou ?—nay, struggle or attempt 
to escape, and I will kill thee.—A Brahmun ? Who art thou ? ” 
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I^Aioro Pundit had had no time to dress himself for the journey. 
HiA clothes were in the palankeen. Naked to the waist., with his hair 
Rweaming about his shoulders, he had come as ho had been reciting. 
4e had no weapons, nor means of resistance ; and, though h power¬ 
ful man, was no match for Fazil, who held him like a vice. 

“ Moro Trimmul, by the gods! ” exclaimed Gopal Singh, who 
recognized him as the light from the torch fell upon him. “Ah, 
Maharaj! ” he added, “ you don’t know me, but I have seen yon 
before.” * 

“ Then we are indeed foftnnate, friends,” said Fazil joyfully; “ and 
who is in the litter ? ” 

“ My wife,” said the Brahmun sullenly; “ do as ye will with me, 
but let her and the servants go on.” 

“Then thon hast married only lately, Pandit? ” said Gopal Singh 
dryly ; “ thou hadst no wife three days ago. We had as well look at 
^er, at all events, Moah, and pi*cvcnt her screaming.” 

Open the door! release me! release me! ” cried Tara from within 
'^^‘jp'iteous accents. “ Let me go ! let me go 1 Ah, sirs, for your 
aL ^^^lera’ honour, release me ! ” 

-N? thon his wife ? ” asked Fazil, dismounting and opening the 
dol|fr 01 the palankeen; “if so, fear not, we have no war with 
women.” 

“ Not so ; I am not his wife,” cried Tara hastily, disengaging her¬ 
self from the litter, and throwing herself at Pazil’s feet. “ O sir, save 
me ! Noble sir, by your mother’s, by your sister’s honour, save mo 
from him ; he would have cagriod me away. Nay, I will not rise till 
you toll mo yon will take mo to my father. 0 return with mo and 
, rescue him, else he will be slain ! Come, I will lead ye back; ho is 
» a ^t'ot of the temple ! ” 

“ut cannot be, girl,” said Fazil, more disturbed by Tara’s beauty, 
and more agitated than he cared to acknowledge to himself. “ It 
cannot be tiU daylight, and no one will touch your father if he be a 
Brahmun; so sit in the litter and fear not. And thon art not his 
wife ? ” and he pointed to Moro TrimmnL 

“ O no, my lord,” said tho girl trembling ; “you have been sent by 
the Holy Mother to deliver me, else he would liave carried me awa^ 
by force. Do not give me to him, I beseech you.” 

“ Fear not,” said Fazil; “ no harm shall come to thfle here. There 
is more in this matter than wo can now find out, friends,” be con¬ 
tinued to thvise about him; “but bind that Brahmun on his horse, 
and tie it to one of your own.” 

sir, I will do that beautifully,” cried Lukshmun, “ and with 
his dwn waistcloth too. But, friends, see that my wife docs not mn 
away, while I am busy for tho master there—to my mind she is tho 
handsomest of the two.” 
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It was Gunga who, knowiTig the path, had turned from it w^tm 
Moro Trimmul met Fazil, and, slipping fTOm her horse, had triedVto 
c!scape among the bushes; but the quick eye of Lukshmun had 
tectod her, and he had seized and dragged her forward. 

“May earth fall on thee, dog!” cried the girl, struggling with 
him, “ foul hunchback as thou art, let me go.” 

“Not so,” ho said, “I know thee, Gunga. My lord, she is one 
of the Moorloes of the Mother up yonder j and are not all women 
taken in war slaves ? ” ji, 

“ Peace,” cried Fazil; “ sit quiet ther^ girl; move not, else I will 
have thee tied. Ah, that will do, friend,” he continued, as Lukshmun 
finished his careful binding up of Moro Trimmul; “ you have not 
hurt him ? ” 


“ Master,” replied the man, wagging his head, “ it is a plan of my 
own, and while he is helpless to move, he is in no pain. Is it not so, 
Maharaj ? Now sit quiet on your horse, Punditjee, while I look! 
after my wife; she has a noble gold belt, which she has promKr^^l 
me. Is it not so, 0 lotos-face ? ” j |g j 

“My lord,” said Gopal Singh, interrupting, “the disturbance a^ e 
grows worae—had wo not as well send the women and others k,y ne 
roar ? If there is any rush this way, they may come to harm.” . 

“A good thought, friend,” replied Fazil. 

“ It is no use,” said Gunga, “ the door is locked, and the key was 
thrown away: no one can escape from thence hy this road.” 

So they remained, while the tumult increased to a roar which 
tilled the glen, above which shots were^ now and then heard; then 
fell to n dull murmur, and finally seemed to die away in the distant 
town. The temple lights became dim, and went out one by pne,. 
an<i the ravine grew dark. Then the stars shone out, and af a 1 
while dawn broke, and the mountain, and tho rugged precipices of 
the glen and town above, were gradually revealed in tho grey light. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

A wEAKt delay and suspense had been endured till tbe day broke. 
Tara had been told, in kind and respectful tones, by the young Khan, 
whose protection she had claimed, to rest in the palankeen, and he 
had considerately sliut the door to prevent annoyance to her by his 
men. So she sat undisturbed, but listening to the fearful din from 
the town and temple, shuddering at every cry and shriek; and Vhen 
all was at last silent, speculating upon the probable fate of her 
father, and of her mother and Radha, in a dreamy uncertainty, 
mingled with extreme terror. 
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^hat had happened P That the towii had been Bnrronndod by 
tl^ King’s troops there could be no doubt; yet why the violeneo P 
Who co^d the young leader of the party be, by whom she had been 
Crested, who spoke her own Mahratta tongue so softly and so 
well ? A strange thing, for he was evidently a Mussulman of rank. 
He had looked so grand and beautiful as the torohlight flashed upon 
his bright steel morion and sflvbry coat of mail. She bad never soon 
aught like him before. He might resemble the god JSamclmndor, 
she thought, when he wept to battle with the demon Kawnn; and 
she shut her eyes at a vision at once so beautiful and so terrible. 
Her gentle mind was all confusion, mingled with dreadful and unde¬ 
fined anticipation of misery; yet one thing was clear, she had been 
saved by that noble youth from Moro Trimmul and Gunga's united 
de-'ign—saved from worse than death. 

The torch carried with her palankeen bad been extinguished in 
the surprise, but the torch-bearer bad been detained, and sho could 
jVii him sitting near the litter pouring a drop or two of oil upon it 
/r V and then to keep it alight, yet without flaring. Onco it did 
up, and revealed for an instant the faces of the bearers sitting 
. heir hams in a group, and the horsemen with Fazil in bis bright 
^r^lyor standing around them; bat all wore strangers, else slie would 
have spoken again—anything to divert her brooding thoughts and 
misery 

As the grey light of dawn increased she could see, through the 
small Venetian blinds of the litter, that the royal horsemen stood in 
groups at a short distance, with their swords drawn. One party 
watched Moro Trimmul, who, tightly swathed in a cotton sheet so 
that ho could not use liis arms, sat upon his horse, which was tied to 
ail^feer. Gradually she could see his features, gloomy and stern; 
savlrge, indeed, as ho writhed in the bandage which he was. powerless 
to remove. Near him, on a strong pony, sat the girl Gunga, covered 
with a coarse white sheet, which had been thrown over her. A 
short stout man was holding her pony’s head, and his own horse 
stood beside her. Around were the soldiers, all mounted, and apart 
from them their young leader, on a powerful white horse, which 
stood BtiU, tossing its head, and champing its bit occasionally. 

Past this figure, upon which her eyes rested wonderingly, as the 
growing daylight revealed it more fully, she looked up to the glen, 
and temple, and town, where all was still—a silence she thought like 
death. The usual sounds of waking life, the music at the temple, 
which always played as daylight broke, the earliest morning hymns, 
and jllash of cymbals, were aU wanting. They were at the mouth of 
the glen in a small paddock, near an old temple ; she knew the place 
perfbctly, and many a time had wandered there with her mother, or, 
with other girls, in search of flowers, and pieces of frankincense from 
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the ancient trees which grew among some ruined walls. If whe 
service in the temple had not been interrupted, it would have b^n 
proceeding at tliis hour, and the sound would come clearly to t||^ 
place where they were ; but the stillness was not broken. The me® 
about her occasionally conversed in low tones or in whispers, but 
were for the most part silent. 

It was now light enough to move, and the young Khan, calling 
to the bearers, bade them take up the litter and proceed. They 
were about to do so, when Tara again renewed her piteous appeal 
to him. 

“ 0 do not take me away! ” she cried, “ 0 release me! I can find 
ray way up the mountain. father was in the temple ; my mother 
and all my people look for me. 0 noble sir, wliat am I to you ? let 
rue go ; by your honour, do not deceive me! ” 

“ Not so, lady,” said Fazil, stooping from his horse towards the 
litter. ” It is not fit for thee to go alone after last night’s disturb- ^ 
ance; and there are rough folk up yonder, for whom I will 
answer with one so fair as thou art. No one ever relied in JIA' 
honour that was deceived. Still trust, lady, and I will see thoe/p^' 
amongst thy people ; fear not.” ^. 

” O noble 8ir,”^said Tara sobbing, “ I do trust, I will trust-; '^rat 
0, give mo not to him yonder, who is bound. He would have carried 
mo away, and dishonoured me. O sir, you have been my preserver 
from this danger, and I kiss your foot. My father is Vyas Shastrcc, 
the chief priest of the temple, and we are well known. Take me to 
him, or send for him, and ho and my mother will bless you. O noble 
sir, deceive not a helpless girl! ” 

“Vyas Shastreo!” cried Gopal Singh, who had overheard the 
latter part of Tara’s passionate appeal; “ then this, Meah SahiT.;* is 
his daughter Tara, the strange new Moorleo ; so beautiful that they 
say she bewitehca all men who seo her. Art thou not she, O girl ? 
art thou not Tara, the Moorleo ? Speak truly.” • 

“ I am Tara,” she replied, “ but no Moorlee. I serve only in the 
temple.” 

.“It is a lie,” cried Gunga sharply; “ she is a Moorlee, and one of 
na; do not believe her. Was she not dancing in the temple when 
the disturbance began P He carry her oif, Meah Sahib ? ” she cried 
to Fazil Khan, pointing to Moro Trimraul. “ I tell you wo had all 
arranged to go together, and because she is more dainty than I am, 
he got a palankeen for her.” 

“ Peace, girl,” cried Fazil; “ be not shameless.” 

“ O noble sir,” exclaimed Tara, interrupting him, “ heed he Wot; 
wlmt matter what she saye ? only Uike me to my father, then you 
will know the truth. Indeed, indeed, I am no Moorloe like her; and 
forgive me for saying so much, but you are kind, and so I speak.” 
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4 Who is this ?” said Fazil Bternljio Moro Trimmul. “ What 
arfo thou doing with her ? Is she Vyas Shastree^s daughter ?” 

. y “ I give no answer; find out for yourself. Why do you. ask of 
ne P” replied Moro Trimmul sullenlyl “ Cut me to pieces, but you 
get no speech from me.” 

“ It is no use, Moah, asking him,” said Gopal Singhf “lot us take 
her up into the town, and see after her pe(>ple.” 

“Not yet,” returned Fazd. “ My father will most likely encamp at 
that villago yonder, among the trees. Let these persons remain here, 
and we will go and see what iJicy have been doing in the town. Stay 
thou here, Sh^rc Khan, with the men. Soo that no one disturbs 
this girl; keep the others apart, and Whit for us by the trees yonder, 
Fear not,” he conlinuod to Tara ; “ 1 w^ill bring news of thy people; 
keep close within the palankeen, and no one can harm theeand so 
saying, he turned his horse in the direction of tho pass. 

“ Fear not,lady,” said Shore Khan, a fine old soldier; “ho will be 
.”'^’ipood as his word. Ay, look after him; tho bravest, gentlest, 

^ faithful master that ever men served under. Yes, trust to his 
lCn 7 * ur; he will not deceive thee, he is too brave and too innocent 

triyt" 

tho time it was a sweet assurance to Tars., and one utterly 
imcxpoct(*d; foTMassnlmans—or ToorkSjiia tho Mjilirattns called tlnm 
— hiu{ hiihcrto been terrible people in lior imaginntion; but the <lrcad 
for her father lying at her heart had as yet no relief, and her susponso 
and terror continued. 

Xioaving Tara ivith his party below, Fazil Khan, with Gopal Singh 
and others, rode up tho pass, as soon as the rugged path could be 
ksaf^ traversed. What had happened iu the temple ? It was clear 
Tthclrl^had been some fighting—that Fazil had expected from tiie Mah- 
mtta chiefs ; they would hardly betaken without resistance, and there 
was an undefined dread lying at his heart, that if the fanatical spirit 
of the men had been aroused by the Peer, some evil might Juive boon 
done to tbe Hindu people or to the temple. Again and again he 
regretted that that holy person had not been sent on to SKolapoor with 
the main body of tho force, and blamed himself for not having fore¬ 
seen mischief. 

Fazil Khan hy no means shared the grim detestation of Hindus as 
infidels, in which his father gloried; and he had bhen no willing 
listener to the denunciations poured out against them hy fho Peer 
and other preachers, in the sermons on tho JehAd or religions war, 
which had been preached at the capital and in camp. True, his 
fathcT^and the Peer, as well as otliers, resented the mingling, under 
^the green banner of tho faith, of Mahratta infidels with Moslems; 
l)ut Fazil knew'them to be good and true soldiers; and,hia friend* 
sbip for Pulwont Kao, and experience of his devotion, bad changed 
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the young Khan’s feelings very materially. Perhaps, also, Bulwu^t 
B*ao ’9 character had, in some respects, softened the Khan’s dislike 
“infidels,” “Kaflirs,” as he called them; hut on occasions, the oiy» 
fanatical spirit -would break through all restraint, and urge him w' 
deeds for \\ hich ho had bat little remorse. Too justly, therefore, Fazil 
feared this might have been such an pecasion. 

■» They gained the summit of the pass as the sun’s rays, rising 
through lines of cloud which hung over the eastern horizon, spread 
like a rosy fan into the blue and yellow sky above, tinging the lower 
lines of cloud with tints of scarlet and gold, against which the dark 
purple masses of mountain stretching into the plain stood out in bold-' 
relief. About the space between the town and the edge of the moun- 
iiiin, some of the Abyssinian horsemen were distributed in groups; 
while further on were other bodies of men, some mounted, others 
loading their horses up and down. The Nagarchecs, or kettle-^ 
clrnmmcTS of each body, were beating the assembly vigorously, an^ 
single men were rapidly arriving from other quarters and joinijK 
their d ivisions. Fazil rode on with his companions, looking for sej/Kf. 
body he know, who might give him news of his father, when, fyu 
behind a mass of buildings which formed the comer of a strcet^'it- 
sido the town gate, a cavalcade approached, led by men of liis’ LVn 
1‘aigah, and in the midst of which rude his father, the Peer, and 
Jbrahim Khan, the leader of tlie Abyssinians, accompanied by the 
tall, martial figure of Pahur Singh. 

A hearty greeting ensued from all, and Fazil saw that bis father 
and the I’eer were flushed with excitement, while in the severe 
throatgning aspect of Pahar Singh, there was an expression which ho 
could ubt dofino, which might be either habitual—the result o £ t h^ 
night’s fatigue, or something more—perhaps grief. P 

“ Como on, my son,” cried the Khan cheerily; “ we have ordered 
up provisions for the men, and can rest here in the Gosai’s Mute, be¬ 
fore we ride on to Sholiipoor, and get some kicberi cookfid, which our 
friend Ibiuliim Khan has promised to see after. Insballa! wc sent 
many a Kaffir to bell last night before bis time,” be continued, twist¬ 
ing up his moustaches, “ and Tooljapoor will long remember firing 
np<m Afzool Khan’s men and kdling true believers ! but we did not 
get that Brabmun of Sivaji’s-,—what was bis name, Pahar Singh ?— 
though he was there when we came; and that was a pity. M—— 
M-" 

“ Moro Trimmul,” said Pahar Singh, interposing. 

“ Ay, that was it—thanks, Mend; and what hast thou done, my 
son ? ” f 

“I have taken him!—^that Moro whom ye sought,” returned Fazil, 
“ with two )yomon and their servants.” • 

“ Now Alla be praised! ” cried the Peer, “ that he fell into thy 
hands, Meah, for that crowns our work; and alive P " • 
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Alive and unhtirt, Hnzrnt.*' 

Are yon snre it is he?” asked Pahar Siuffh. “There are as 
any Moro Trimmnls as there arc Ts^najee Malooamys ! ”, 

“ Tour nephew says it is. Ho, and a humpbacked servant or re¬ 
tainer of yours, both know him,” retumod Fazil. 

“ Yes, uncle,” cried Gopal Singh, who now pined the grqup, “ it 
is the true man; but ho is sullen, and will not speak. We liavo loft ' 
him below, safely bound; Lukshmun is watching him as a dog 
watches a rat, ana there are all the young Khan's men and otu's with 
him.” 

“ Go, bring him np,” said Afzool E^^an; “let us examine him, and 
take his statement.” 

“ Good, my lord; my nephew will go for him, if a Hindu may be 
trusted,” said Pahar Singh, as Fazil thought, with a sneer. 

Certainly,” replied the Khan, “let him bo brought.” 

“ And the >vomen, Mcah ?” asked Gopal Singh. 

yet,” ho replied; “lot the Brahmun come first;” and the 
|r^''^^g man, taming his horae, galloped towards the pass. 

\ i VjkWhat women?” asked the Khan carelessly. 

ylfTwo who were with him,” replied his son. “ I will tell you of 
them afterw'ards.” 


The house they were going to was only a few yards distant; 
■5-4brahim Kt\n rode on, saluting them as he passed, and they djs- 
’'niounied and entered. “ Kmbraco mo, son,” said the Khan, before 
ho seated himself, “ and give thanks to God for the victory. Alla 
‘nab been merciful, and has-” 

/ he has permitted lus servants to do vengeance on the infidels,” 

* Rultf the Poor, interrupting Afzool Khan; “ the idols of Satan have 
Ixjem overthrown, and their altar sprinkled with the blood of their 
iijfiilel priests.” 

“ l*rotcction of God!” cried Fazil; “the temple has not been 
harmed, nor its people, I trust? We had no war aguiTJst priests, 
father.” 


“Not the temple, Moah—not the temple,” returned the Peer, 
rubbing his hands together complacently. “ It would take a good 
deal of gunpowder to blow it up, and we have none; but for the rest, 
the work was well done. Inshalla! they will not.be able to renew 
tlieir devil-worsbip; and when the King, on whom bo peace, gives 
pcrmissica, I—^I, Peer Syud Bnntlageo—will come and destroy this 
house of idols, and build a mosque upon it; and true believers will 
l»e Masted with cow's flesh slain, within its precincts. Ul-humd-ul- 
illol who hath given us the victory I” 

“'Father,” asld the young man gravely, “ is it as ho says ? ” 

“ Even so, my son, and thank God for it; and I have vowed to 
' give a tljonsand rupees to the work, in memoiy of the victory,” 
replied Afzool Khan. 
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Fazil turned away, sick at heart. What evil might not have befc 
done ? more, even, than liis fears had anticipated. ' 

‘*And thou hast no congratulation for thy father, FazilP** askci^ 
the Khan, in a tone of disappointment. * 

0 father, a thousand that thou art safe through last njght,” cried 
Fazil, “and-” 

“ No rejoicing for victory over the infidels ? ” asked the priest, with 
sneer. “ Thou hast a rare sympatliy with them, 1 know, Meah 
Sahib; Is this seemly in a Mussulman F ” 

“ Not with rebels, not with the King’s enemies,” returned Fazil 
quickly; “but I never warred against priests and women yet, nor 
did ho. What hath been done, father ? ” 

“AVcll, son,” replied the Khan, “they would not let us in after 
those Mahratta rebels, and Pahar Singh there broke dowm the door; 
mcanwhilo some of our men had been shot, for they fired first, and 
Huzrut there cried ‘Deen, DcMm!’ and we all rushed in pell-mell and 
cleared the court; that is all.” Ho said this apologetically, 
thought, and feared to tell the rest. 

“Will yon come with me, Pahar Singh?” said the young m^ 
“you know the place; J would sec it.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said the chief, rising, and sighing ashercpi\ji; 
“perhaps it could not bo helped, and yet some things were done 
winch will stir Hindu minds sorely throughout Ihc country. Coims 
3Moah Sahib ; it is not a pleasant sight, hut I >\ill go wjtli you.” 

“Keep tho prisoner till I returji, fatlicr,” continued Fazil; “T 
would fain hoar what he says for himself ” 

“If thou wilt go, son, return quickly,” replied tlie Khan, “hut I 
had rather tliou didst not. Whnt is the uso of it? what is 
done and Fazil tliought his father sighed. 

“ I would rather sec tho worst with my own eyes, father,” replied 
Fazil, “than Imar lies from others. Come, sir,” he added to Pahar 
Singh, who waited for him, “ I attend you.” 

“ Ho will lie vexed at what ho finds,” said the Khan when Fazil 
was gone; “and it will distress his young heart. He has never seen 
the like, and it requires older eyes, like thine and mine, Hiizriit, to 
look on such sights unmoved.” 

“Ay, true,” rijplied the Peer; “but one or two battle-fieldsvrill he 
enough to cure Iiim, and methiuks ho is over-tender to infidels. Well^ 
we shall see what he advises about this Brahmiin, for he is clear in 
eoiincil. Themjin ought to die.” 

“Ho will not care about the men,” said the Khan, musing: ah- 
strartodly, “ hut about tho women who are dead; and tliat It^ug 
heart of his mother’s which she gixve him, will be grieved. (J-od 
knows 1 would not have had it so.” • 

“ Ameen 1 said tho Poor, “ nor I, Khan. But they were on^y 




The naan looked vacantly arotiiid, hearing tho words^ smiled, 
felt abont with his bands, as if to clutch what it was denied him \ 
see. Suddenly, and as the chief put his own hand into that whief, 
sought it,* tho dying eyes brightened, and met those of his master ii^ 
a scared, wild gaze at first, bnt one which softened tenderly into a 
look of rapt affection. He tried to speak, but it was hopeless; to 
raise liirnself by ^rawing his master^s hand to him, and clasping that 
ho had in both his own—but in vain. The lips moved, and Pahar 
Singli bent his head down to listen. The bystanders could hear 
notiiing; but Pabar Singh said in his ear loudly, “Yes, it shall all he 
dont^—all; fear not.” 

It was enough. Perhaps the man might have lingered a while if 
he had not been excited; but tlie old chief’s words had suddenly 
rallied tho flickering lamp of life. It had sparkled for a moment, 
and fell back, dull and smouldering, into the socket; the eyes again 
glazed, and the clasped hands rclax«id their grasp, tried once more to 
recover it, failed, and fell powerless beside him, and the ruggg 
bronzed features were fast growing into the stoinge majesty 
Death. * 

“ It is no use .staying,” said the cliiof, drawing away his han^^ 
brush the tears from hi.s eyes, “ ho will not know me again. Cr 
Meah; I, too, am growing a fool. See to him, all of you. 
broi/her come, well and good; if not, bury him decently, and not with 
the rest.” 

“ llavo yon any retainer who is loved and trusted ns you would 
trust a faitliful liound ? ” asked Pahar Singh, suddenly turning 
round as they were walking out of the court. “ Ail! I forget, dogs 
are impure to you Mussulmans,” he continued; “forgive me.’' ‘ 

“Nay, no forgiveness is needed,” replied Pazil. “ Yes, I have one 
as true and faitJifnl to mo as that poor fellow •was to yon.” 

“ What is ho Y ” asked the cldef abruptly—“Mussulman or Hindu?” 

“TTiudu,” replied Fazil; “aMahratta.” 

“ A Alabratia,” cried tho chief; “ one of the enemies of your race? 

I marvel, and yet am glad. Yes, be true to liim and he will never 
deceive you; ho will give ids life for you. Only be true, as I have 
been to mine. Two in a month,” he muttered to himself; “ one there, 
one hero ; my best and truest. What matter, Meah ? ” he continued 
aloud; “ sooner or later the message reaches us all Mine might 
have come la.st night, yet I am here.” 

Was this the old Jogi of tho temple of Beo japoor ? the sordid lover 



of gold, tho 
ill character 



3 robber and murderer ? A strange contradiction 
acts; and now, sobbing as ho walked out iutJrthe 
street, Fazil could see that tears were wet on his check, and glistened 
on the grizzled moustache where they had fallen. • 

“lie was*shot here,” said the chief, pausing at the gate, “while 
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iakii^ St in witK his axe, and the shot catne from that loophole, 
hen I got in, the man who fired it died with a blow where ho sat, 
thou wert avenged, my poor hound. But what use is it, Mcah, 
ow my slave is gone ? Come; you have alreadjr seen enough of 
this mise:^, and what is below there is worse. Will you go on ? ” 

“Yes, 1 will go,” returned Fazil. “I would know if one Vyas 
Shastree was slain, with others.” 

“Vyas Shastree, Meahl ” cried the chief. “Wny, he was in the 
temple. I saw him. Ah, the poor Sliastroe, I hope not, for 1 knew 
him well—a learned Brahmun, sir; indeed come, search for him is 
at least an object.” 

It was a terrible sight as they advaiQCod. "Why dwell on it ? Many 
bodies had been removed, and all the wounded; but many still 
remained, men and women together, as yet nnolaimed, and tln're was 
hlood everywhere, glistening and drying in the sun. Near live temple 
porch were several bodies in a heap. iPaliar Singh looked at them 
a^l narrowly, but the Shastree was not among them. One of tho 
(♦'tplo attendants was sitting in tho vestibule, wooping in stupid 
; the chief shook him roughly, roused him, and ho got up. 
\^'(l)idst thou see Vyas Shastree?” he asked; “was ho hurt last 


•^Ho was killed,” said tho man, “there,” and he pointed to tho 
entrance. “ He was fighting, and a negro killed him. Eto day broke, 
they took him up and earned him away,” 

“ Dead ? ” asked Fazil. 

“ Dead,” said the man,—“ qnite dead; I helped to put him upon the 
litter they brought for him,"and they have burned him by this time.” 
'■ “ And his wifo ? ” asked the chief, “ Annnda Bye? ” 

Seek her at her house,” said tho man, turning away. “ Sho was 
no! here, nor Radha Bye cither, llis daughter Tara, w^ here, but 
no one knows what beoamc of her.” 

It was enough. Tho Shastree was dead. Another man who ad¬ 
vanced from behind the shrine said the same, and Fazll i^eed ask no 


more. He looked around—the place was slippery with blood, and 
dark, except for a dim lamp in the shrine. Ho looked in,—the albir 
was bloody, and tho imago, its rich clothes torn and dahblefl in 
blood, lay beneath, on its back, as it had fallen. The dim ray of tho 
lamp fell npon it, npon a few gold ornaments still about its neck and 
arms, and upon the weird ruby eyes, that scorned to him to glow 
with a fit ndi.sh expression of malice. 

“ Evil spirit,” he said, turning away, “ if thou art in being among 
thufiovila, thou art at least helpless to rise, or to avongo thyself—lie 
the^ for ever. "WTiy does the blessed Alla'suffer thy abomination? ” 
*fCome awfiy,” cried Pahar Singh to the young man. “Faugh! 
the place is evU; come —go not near the Mother, she may hurt thee.” 
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Do you believe in her ? ” asked Fazil. 

“ I fear her,” w»s the reply j “ she is very CTeedy and very terrible, 
she takes life for life, and more besides. Gome—we will see afteL 
these women; I know the Shasfci'ee’s house.” * 

Life for life, and more besides! Those words came back with a 
stianf^e vividness upon Fazil’s memory in after times. ' Then, tliey 
but excited a shader of regret at the superstition which suggested 
them. 

• “ 0 that I had come up here, instead of going below! ” said Fazil 
to Liu companion. “ Had I but known the place, 1 would have done 
so. 0 my father, why was this done?” 

It could not have been stE^yed, Moah. As they say in Persian, 

* Shooduni-Shooduni ’—what is to be, is to be,” returned Pahar 
Singh; “ nay, for that matter, why did I bring your father and his 
men at all ? Some of those pig-hoaded servants of Nimbalkur’s 
l)egan it W shutting the gate, and killing my poor Rama; and after 
the Peer Sahib’s cry of ‘Doen, Decn! ’ you might as well liave tried< 
to stop the Beema in flood as the men. All 1 could do was to sa/^ 
Kimbalkur and others, while the Peer was pulling down the 

from her altar, and spitting on her. Aha! holy priest! wc shall 
who is strongest, the Mother or thee. Bless Gt^d for it, Meah, 
thy father had nothing to do with tliat; and when the Peer proposed 
to send for cows to slay there, he would not have it done.” 

Fazil sighed. It was not that he feared the goddess Mother, 
though of her power then, as now, there was an undetint‘d dread 
among Mahomodanu, and cercnionios of propitiation, and deprecation 
of evil, were often performed privately even among the most strict in 
religious matters ; but he dreaded the effect on tho Mahruita pcop^ 
at large. Ko one could know of tho true reason of Afzool 
advance on the town ; the plunder and desocratiou of tho temple 
would seem to all to have been the actual purpose; and the deed 
would produce a shudder of execration, he well knew, from one eud 
of MaUarastra to tho other. 

Thus conversing, they reached the upper gate, where one of the 
men in attendance on the dpng retainer met them. The tears on 
his face needed no speech to explain them. *‘He is dead,” said the 
man; ‘‘he never spoke afterwards.” 

“ My poor fellow 1 ” exclaimed Pahar Singh. “ Ah! Meah, the 
best swordsman, the best rider—hunchback as he was—the best at 
all his weapons of all tliat I have; and the truest heart too, rough 
anij. faithful. Well, no matter now. Is Lukshmnn thei’C ? ” h© con¬ 
tinued. V 

No, master, he is not. Wo have sent for him.” 

“ Do not delay. Bury Rama at once. I do but aqcompany the 
young Khan*; «• and then the horn will sound. Be ^uick.” 
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ijpThey passed cm, turning to the loft, into a street wKic^ ascended 
^ a higlier level in tBe town. As tb< 2 y proceeded, evidencos of 
plunder and violence were but too visible. Here a patch of blood on 
ihe pavement still wet—^tbere portioils of clotfis,—^bi*ass and copper 
vessels dropped in flight^—doors broken in with axes, and the interior 
courts of such houses as were entei'od in dire confusion—women and 
men alike, weeping and wailing bittorly, . 

“ This is the Shastreo’s house, Moah,” said Fahar Singh; enter 
and see.” 

There was no one in it. They went to the end of the courts, even 
to that in which was the temple and Tara’s garden, all so trim and 
neat. The body of an Abyssinian was lying among the Howors, and 
another of a Mahratta near him. The sacred fire was still smoulder¬ 
ing on the altar, and Pahar Singh revei’cntly lifted some logs of 
wt>od, and put them on it. Here and there about the rooms were 
splashes of blood and marks of violence, bnt none of the room doors 
y ere open. 

[ Their property is safe, Moah,” said the chief; “bnt who nr© 
and who dead? There is no one here. Let us ask the neigh- 

> ^C’i\ey inquired of several. One man said that Janoo TSTiiik and 
Ihe town Ramoosees liad defended the house and beaten off plunderers; 
bat they knew nothing of the women. 

“Como,” said Pahar »Singh to Fazil, “we lose time here. Let 
ns socjk .Tan(jo Niiik. I know him. Ho will be at the Kuchori, and 


will know and they wenh 

%Fdnoo was found, but he had no idea of tolling Fahar Singh, the 
r?|jjhcr chief, and a good-looking Mussulman, where he had hidden 
Ai*uda and Radha, who, now safely dchvorcd frtmi their night- 
w'aieh on the ledge of ihe rock, had been guided by his sun at early 
daylight over the hill to the village of Afsiuga, where they wore in 
safety. Janoo had returned to his post; and if Fazil and Pahar 
Singh had opened the kitchen door they would have found fivo of 
his men in it, who had watched them narrowly, and were on guard 
over the house. 


To their united inquiries Janoo had but one answer,—^fho Abys- 
siniaiis had attacked the house, carried off the women, and murdci’od 
them. “ Alas, alas ! ” he said, protemding to weep bitterly, “ they liad 
not even Bramhuns* rites. They were dung into the trench witliout, 
and buried with the rest. Alas, alas! and so beautiful as they 
were. Do ye doubt? Look, here are some ornaments of tlu3h*s 
whi^h I am going to give to the Sirkar,” and he showed a small 
bundle tied up in a bloody cloth, the contents of which chinked as 
he handled it.* 

“ We can do nothing more, Meah,” said Fahar Sing^ 
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“ My lord, I ato their salt—^why should I tell a lie ? ” he retumi 
with a real expression of sorrow. “ G-o and see if they be in the^L 
house.** “ They are after no good,’* thought Janoo; “ and if I oouIm 
only find‘Tara Bye, the Shastreo would give ine a gold kurra. AP 
any rate, I have prevented them asking more questions, I think.** 

“Poor girl,” thought Fasil, “she is desolate indeed—^father, 
mother, all dead. Had they any relatives here ? ” he asked of the 
Kamoosco. 

“ None, my lord. The Shastree’s elder wife came from Wye in 
the Concan, they say; and the last one, Moro Trimuinl’s sister, also 
from thence. Here there is no one; and I would not tell thorn if 
there were,” he added to himself. “ What do they want with them ? ” 

“We had bettor go, Mcah Sahib,” said Pahar Singh. “ I will hut 
tell Boorhan-oo-deen the Naib to seal up the house of the Shastreo, 
and guard it from plunder, and join thee at thy father’s. Do not 
wait for me.’* 

Fazil went on sadly. The state of the girl whom he had alreato 
resened from violence, affected him deeply. So beautiful, so strungJL 
beautiful to him, unaccustomed to see the higher classes of Hik 
women. “ O that Zyna was here,” he thought. “ She might 
sister to her, and soothe away that grief. Who can break ta^h’ir 
what lias happened?” 

As Pahar Singh had predicted, Fazil found his father and the 
Peer in the act of dismissing the Mahratta sirdars, apparently with 
ro8]ject; for there was a silver bottle of uttar standing upon a salver, 
and a tray with betel loaves on it, on tl^o floor, in the centre of the 
room. Ibrahim Khan and several other ofiicors were sitting a-rouiiil,, 
and the priest had apparently relaxed from his devotional posit^ 
A servant took up the salver and tray as Fazil entered, and^e 
chiefs prepared to rise at the signal, as did also the Khan. 

“ Have wc leave to depart, Khan Sahib ? ” said an elderly man, 
with long white moustaches. 

“ Depart in peace,” replied Afzool Khan. “ I think yon all under¬ 
stand now, that it happened inadvertently. ‘ Shoodnni-Shoodnni,’ 
know—what was to bo, was to be; and what is done, is d«mc. 
His Majesty shall hear favourably of your visit to me. Inshalla! 
he wiU bo satisfied; and all intended fines and confiscations will l>e 
averted. Only for that Brahmnn intriguer ye bad been safe. Did 
the royal troops ever interfere with ye before ? Mashalla, no! Ul- 
humd-ul-illa. Ko! Astagh-fnr-oolla I NTo ! and never will again.” 

And the bounty for restoration of the temple, KbaTi Sahqb ? ” 
said the old chief inquiringly. % 

“Abem! Good. I will see about it; yes, I have no doubt tho 
King will be merciful. Go in peace,** said the KVutn decidedly; 
and, saluting^ them agam, they passed ont. 
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‘Toa see they are satisfied, son,” said the Khan qnickly; “we 
live told them it could not have been helped, and they agree. Wei], 
hat didst thou see ? Did Pahar jSingh tell thee how they lired 
t?” • 


“ He did, father! he told me all, and I have seen all, I pray the 
merciful Alla never to show mo such a sight again. O father, how- 
many houses are desolate and* in misery which were happy homes 
last night before wo come I ” 

' “ Aineen ! my son,* returned the Khan, sighing: “ yes, we aU say 
so now. Do wo not, Huarut? Bnt they fired first, and what was 
to be was to be! ” 


“ And tho idol was overthrown; that image of the deviPs mother,'* 
cried tho priest grimly. “ Didst thou soe that, Mcah ? ” 

“ I did,” said Pazil, “ and rejoiced, though those devilish rod eyes 
haunt mo still.” 


“ 1 spat oil them, Meah, while they glared at mo from tho ground,** 
y id tho Peer savagely; “ and I, too, see them still, flashing though 
I 43 priest’s blood which gushed out upon them. Hut what fear, 
what fear? What sayeth tho holy book, chapter twenty* 
Syi,7Ad? ‘Verily the idols which ye provoke, bosido God, can never 
c^ ‘f'/e even a single fly no, nor hurt one either, my son. Where¬ 
fore thijro is no fear—no fear; be comforted.” 

Faril thought the priest shuddered as ho shrugged his shoulders, 
and, shuttang his eyes, settled himself once more on his heels, and 
began telling bis beads with great devoutuess. So a general silonco 
fell among them. « 


CHAPTER LX. 

The silence was oppressive. The Khan was smoking, and tho dull, 
monotonous guj’gle of tho hookah went on incessantly, ahiiost iiri- 
tating Fazil, and provoking him to speak again; but his father had 
shut his eyes, and puffed mechanically, ernitring the smoke throiigli 
his nostrils, and the priest was evidently absorbed in devotional con¬ 
templation. Any interruption would bo welcome, 

“ They have brought up tho prisoner,” said Ibrahim Klian, a 
strangely silent man, but good soldier, who Wiroly spoko to any one. 
“ Ho is now entering the court door; shall he bo ordered in ? ” 
“Ay!” said Afzool Khan, “let him be disposed of before onr 
brcaltfast. That kich^ri, Kban Sahib ? ** 

“ inshnlla, it will soon be ready; I will go and see to it,” bo replied; 
and; be got up» and went out, as Gopal Singh, Lukshmun, and some 
others entered. Moro Pundit was bound as before, ^th a torban 
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rontid bis neck, the end of which was held hy Lnkahmnn with 04 
hand, while the other giusped a heavy naked sabre. The girl Gun^ 
followed them. ■ | 

Afzool Khan, the priest, and Kazil looked at the Brahman from 
head to foot; but he did not quail, or betray any emotion whatever, 
except that hia broad chest was heaving under the bandage, and his 
hands, which just appeared below it, were tightly clenched. 

“This is Moro Trimmnl,” said Gopal Singh; “we all know him. 
Ho used to lodge here with the Gosais, and they are all here to speak 
to him. Is it not true, O Bawas?” ho continued to some or tho 
household who crowded in. 

“ It is he, my lord, sore enough,” cried several of the Gosais in a 
breath; “ it is Moro Trimmul, who lived here.” 

“ Have ye got his pajiers ?” asked tho priest. 

“ I’lu'y are most likely in the panniers and bags on the ponies,” 
said G<q)al Singh, “ or in the palankeen. What matter ?—here is^ 
the man hinwclf.” -’i 

“ Ask him, my son, if he has aught to say. Ask him iu his q; ^ 
tongue,” said the Khan. “Wo would not destroy liim unheard.)^ 

Kazil put the quc.stion. ^ 

“ I (lid not intend to speak,” said Moro Trimmul, “ for 1 airn'n 
hands which know no mercy, and 1 need none. All who take work 
like mine are prepared to die at any hour. All J ask of ye is to let 
this girl go; she is a poor Moorleo who was faithful to me. Let her 
go, Khan Sahib, with the gold I gave her. As for me, as you have 
slain many innocent Brahmuns, I am iiot to be spared, for 1 have 
done all I needed, and my mission is ended.” 

“ What hast thou done ? ” asked the pnest. 

“Thou art a priest of thy faith,” answered tho man, “I one of 
mine ; what thou dost and wouldst do for thy faith, I would do and 
have been doing for mine. Does that conhmt thee ?” 

“KnoughI’* cried the Khan, “he confesses. What shall we do 
with him P” 

“ liet him die, father,” said Fazil solemnly. “ He was contriving 
moro evil than you know of, as liis face tells,—now look at it as I 
speak,—yes: and he would have done it too. Let liim die.” 

As Fazil spoke, a grey ashy paleness overspread tho Brahmun’s 
face, and a shudder passed through him; but he did not answer, and 
taking, as it wore, a long inspiration, drew himself up to his full 
height, closing his fingers convulsively. 

“ Fazil,” asked his father, “ dost thou say death, my son ?” « 

“ I do,” said Fazil, “ in justice for this man’s evil deeds, wiiich 
have brought misery to hundreds, and will yet cause more.” 

“ Shabash^’ cried the priest, “ Ul-humd-ul-iUa! there is good stuff 
in thee yet, Meah. What sajeth the holy book, chapter foHy*sevenP 
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jfnaeiL ye encouster the unbelieTew, strike off thrar heads, aatil ye 
^a,yo made a great slaughter^’ Yes, let him die.’* 

« Afzool Khan mused for a while. The priest’s quotation was 
Correct, and his.own fanaticism confirtned it. Was ho, howerer, so 
appalled by the recent destruction of innocent Hindn life, that he 
hesitated as to this one P or was it in regard to the fact that Moro 
Trimmul was a Brahmnn, and the popular objection to ;^tting such 
men to death being great, that he now hesitated? Both causes 
probably combined to influence him. 

“ I am not going to do it, Punditjee,” said Lnkshmnn to Moro 
Trimmul in a whisper, “ because thou art a Brahmnn; but there iS 
no harm wishing tlieo as sharp a swowi as this is. See 1 ” 

Moro Trimmul looked askance at the hunchback as he would hare 


done at a reptile, and shrank instinctively from him. They saw his 
eye wander along the edge of the bright blade from hilt to point; 
but though he shuddered perceptibly, he said nothing- 
l^^zool Khan took his chin and beard in liis hand, leaned his elbow 
Jk M knee, looked furtively once or twice under his bushy eyebrows 
priest and Fazil in turn, but did not speak, and again resumed 
u ’^osition. The prisoner’s largo bright eyes were fixed on liitti with 
ar '^'^ten'idly inquisitive, and earnest expression, and di’ops of sweat 
giitlierod oih his brow and temples; but though his life hung on a 
word, there was no tear visible, and Pazil could not repress admira¬ 
tion of the man’s calm bearing and contomxit of death. 

“It cannot be, Huzrui, yet,” said Afzool Khan at length; “wo 
have much to learn from liim; and, after all, sou, ho was but doing 
his duty truly and faithfully. If T had sent thee on such an errand, 
King had sent thee, wonldst thou not have done the same V 
Tawt him away, pnt irons on him. He must be sent to tho King, 
and nudged at Beejapoor.” 

“Where thou wilt die under the Goruk Tmloo tree like Jolrindar 


Beg,” said Lnkalimun. “All, yes, that was a clean stroke of Eama’s; 
and they don’t care for Brahntnus there.” 

At that moment Pahar Singh ontored. ** Yes, that is the man,” 
he said, looking intently at the Brahman. Then turning to his 
follower, “Gk), Lnkshmun,” ho said, “they seeV thee. Kama is dead, 
and thou shouldst go and pour the yvater at his burial.” 

“ Dead! ” cried the man, starting back, and dropping the end of 
the turban “ Dead! O no, roaster, not !l^ma! ” 

“ Go, and thou wilt see,” said the chief, turning away. 

Lufcshmun spoke no word. They saw his broad cJiost heaving, 
and *0 gasped for breath. Tho shock was too sudden and great, and 
he fell senseless against the wall. In doing so the gold zone which 
he hud hung ot^er his arm rolled away. , 

“It is minfi ^” said Gonga, picking it up, and clasping it about her 
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^aiETi:. “He gave it me, ask him;” a.iid,«he pointed to theBrahmui. 

“ ask him; and that fellow would hav-e stolen ik May I go?” shM 
contanued, addressing the Khan; “ I am only a poor Moorloe of th" 
toinplo ; yon do not need me.” 

“ Surely,” said the Khan, “we want no women. Go!” and she 
made a humble salntiition to him, and turned aside. 


“Is he, too, dead?” asked Pahar Singh, taming to Lnkshmnn. 
” I’hey were twins, ye see, sirs,” he said to the bystanders, “ and his 
spirit may have gone after his brother’s.” 

But it was not so. Lukshmnn had fainted, and revived as water 


was poured down his throat and a man fanned him with a cloth. 
He looked about him dreamily; then some one raised him up, and 


led liim away. 

“And ho?” asked Pahar Singh of the Khan, pointing to Moro 
Trimmul. “ Is he to die ? what wrill yo do with him, Khan Sahib 

“ Not yet; he wdll go to Beejapoor,” returned the Khan, ‘ 
answer for liis deeds to the King.” 

“It is just,” replied the chief; “he has only done what a 
servant should do. Ho tempted mo for his master, as 1 could 



tempted him-” k’s 

“ That is just what I said,” said the Khan, interrupting. 

“ And he took no man’s life,” continued the chief, “ and the law 


will spare his.” 

“ The law,” intormptod the priest scornfully, “the blessed law is 
not for infidels, save for their dostruciion. Por what is written in 

I 

chapter forty-seven-” 

“ Peace,” cried the Khan, who dreaded a dispute between th^, 
“ let it pass. I have spared him. Take him away—keep him 
thti standai’d of the Paigah, and lot no man or woman have speech 
of him ; he ran cook his own food.” 


They led Moro Trimmul away. He said nothing; but Fazil saw a 
smile of triumph, he thought, flash over his grave features. When 
they looked for the girl Gunga she had gone also, and was not to be 
seen. Fazil, too, had disappeared. As the !Khau’s breakfast was 
brought, the kicheri and kabobs be loved so well, he washed bis 
hands, and waited awhile for Fazil’a return; but able to contain 
himself no longer, drew near to the smoking dish, and ciying, “Bis- 
miJIa!” he, the priest, and those present, after the necessary ablutions, 
plunged their bauds into the pile of rice, and ate heartily. 

Fazil cotdd no longer restrain himself. He had promised the girl 
he had left below tlie pass, to get news of her people for her ;'Vind, 
taking advantage of Pahar Singh’s entrance, and the confusdon 
occasioned by Lukshrann’a fall, had slipped out unobserved. It was 
but a short distance, bis horse was still saddled, and he tnotinted and 
rode as rapidly as he could down the hilb 
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The mon were where he, had left them, under the trees by the 
ivulet, Sh^re Khan was on foot, standing by the palankeen, point- 
g to the road and to Fassil as he de§couded. Some of ilia men were 
on horseback, others lying in the shade holding their horses’ bridles. 

As he neared the palankeen, the old man slowly advanced, and 
Fazil could see there were tears on his furrowed cheek. He saluted 
the young Khan respectfully, and put his hand on his saddio-bow. 

“ I never saw grief like hei*8,” he said, “ nor such fear, nor misery, 
at your delay. * Why did he go ? ’ was all she could say at first— 
and fiiuce I soothed her, she has cried the more—‘Why doth h© 
delay ? ’ Once I persuaded her to go and wash her face at the river 
and drink "water, and she did so, and was tlie better of it. And, 
O Meab ! she is so beautiful! Even our rough men say she is a Peri, 
not a woman. Speak gently to her, Meah.** 

Fazil dismounted and walked on. A largo space had been left 
^bout the pnlankcen, and no one had intruded upon Tara. Towards 
f j rivulet the doors were open, and she was sitting on tho edge of 
* hXv^tor, but with her feet on the ground without, and her fat'e 
I j 111 knees. She did not look up till the young man was 
to her; then, -with irrepressible emotion, she throw herself at 
lu j i eot. 

“ O take me to them! ” she cried piteously—“ take mo to them! 
they are waiting for me, they are looking for their U’am! O sir, 
they w'lll not rest, or cat, till they know I am safe. Let me go— 
take me to them. Why am I detained ? I have done no evil! ” 

‘‘ Ilise,” said Fazil, “ rise*--I may not touch thee to raise thee up; 
but Alld has laid a heavy hand on thee, and thou must listen to true 
w-l^ds, though they bring thee such afliicilon as thou host not known 
in Ihy young life.” 

Tara raised herself to her knees and looked up. 0, the misery of 
those great eyes in w'Lich w ere no tears—red, dry, and glistening: 
while the sweet features quivered under hewildoriug aiiUcipations 
of w’hat was to follow. Fazil could not bear to look on her, and 
turned away. “Would there were any one else to tell thee but me,” 
he said, “ it would be well.” 

“ Speak,” she replied calmly, “there is no deceit in your tongue— 
he whom you left with me says so ;• he told me you "yould not deceive 
me, and this suspense is terrible, do not prolong it—speak. I will 


listen.” 

“ Npr will I,” returned FazU; “ sit down as thou wast, and may 
Goik'keep thy heart, as I tell thee of thy misery. Yesterday there 
were a father, a mother, another wife, and thyself, in a happy home. 
Now three are gone, and thou art here.” 

He saw her* as he spoke, clutching nervously at her throat, which 
waa heaymg conynlsiTely, and tiying to swallow; and ere be cotild 
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comploie tho sentence she had fellcm sideways from her seat againtiL 
the door of the litter, and lay there, powerless, for an instant. HiA 
habitual respect for women would have prevented his toncliing her,l 
but she was so helpless that he raised her up, and, taking a pillow 
from tho iiisido of the palankeen, placed it behind her, supporting it 
with his arm. , 

Gradually sheseomed to recover a Httlo. “ Dead,” she said gently, 
**all d(‘a<l! O Holy Mother, why is this? Why am I not taken 
too y ** and aho shuddered, and cowered down, shrinking from him. 

li’awl thonglit the truth might rouse her, and he was right. He 
dreaded her becoming insensible. 

“ Yes, so it has pleased God,’” he said. “ Thy father was killed, 
fighting in tho temple; and in the confusion afterwards, robbers 
attacked tho house whore your mother was and tlie other, and they 
also died.” 


“No—no, it ■ could not be!” cried Tara, quickly and cagoi-ly. 
“ Janoo Naik would bo thei’o ; ho would fight for them and j)rotc<4‘\ 
them.” 

“ Janoo liimself told me this : he told me he saw them dead—^ 
women, very fair, the elder Anmida, and the younger wife, Ih'^J 
llye. Some of Janoo’s people are killed in the Uf)usc, and he c^fii I 
not save them. Thy fntlu'r? ” he continued, as ho saw her lips ap¬ 
parently moving, though tho word was not sjioken. “ Yes, two men, 
pri(*Hts in the temple, Klnindoo Ilhopcy and IlaTiia Bbopry- I asked 
their names—who lifted him upon the litter inw'hich he was cari’ied 
away, said ho was dead and already burned. "WHiat can I do with 


then or for thee now ? ” he continued. “ Speak, and I will do it, ladv 
truly and laithfully ” ' 

“ Is it true? ” she asked dreamily, and wdfch a rough husky voice, 
and staring n,t him with tlioso great scared eyes. “ The Bliopeys 
would not tell lies.” 


“ I swear it by the dead, it is true,” replied Fazil. “ T have neither 
rested nor oaten till I found out the truth. Had there been anyone, 
oven a servant, I would have sent for thee. Janoo told me there 


was no one belonging to thee in the town, no relatives;—and the 
13ra-hmuns ore all tied. Men say they wdll not return to a polluted 
shrine, and Jiinoo Niiik and others said you had relatives at W^ti, 
whore we are going.” 

“Yea,” she said calmly, and as if echoing his words, “there are 
relatives at Wye. Sukya Bye is there—and—^no matter. Yes. I will 
go there—let me go.” 

“ My mother and sister will be with us,” added Faril, “ com% to 
thorn, ‘'''i^ill be a sister to tboo, and no harm sliall come nigh 

thee. I would use no force—^it must be of thine own free will; but 
tho town yonder is filled with dead and dying, the temple is desolate, 
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d^re is no ono of fchy P®op^® alive, aad thou wouldst die of fear and 
fJexow. Come with us; Shdre Khan will take care of thee, as of a 
laughter, 'till wo roach my sister. I will not come nigh thoe, but 
* e tell me of thee. O lady, I am not false! I am a stranger to 
thee; but Alla threw me in thy path, when else, dishonour was before 
thee. From that, at least, I saved thee, and thou knowest it,” 

“ Who art thou ? ” she said gently; “ yes, I was saved froiii worse 
than death—^who saved me ? ” 


” I, Fazil, the son of Afzool Khan of Bcejapoor,” he said. 

** They say Pathans respect women’s honour,’^ she returned, ronsing 
herself. “ A poor orphan girl will not be without pity in your sight. 
Ah! sir, I am sorely bewildered now,’-’ she continued, beating help¬ 
lessly with her hands on her lap. “ I cannot think or speak, and my 
heart is dried up ; but he told mo—^that old man—^that you were true, 
and they loved yon, all of them!—and so be kind to Tara, and do 
^ not deceive her; she will die soon, and go away, and will trouble yon 
diorc.” 

jff, .if By Alla! by my sister’s hononr! I will be true to tbee, 0 Imly! ” 
Fazil earnestly; “ truer than thon canst now thipk. Enough; 
3 , 1 * f ^ thou art with Zyna thon wilt know all; till thon thou wilt not 
“ '/?. Call the bearers,” be continued, to Sh6ro Khan; “ take her on 
to\. ihmp, wherever it is ; get guides from the next village yonder. 
Procure her food by the way, if she will cat. Hero are twenty men 
with the litter; they will take thee into Sholapoor. Hark! ” he con¬ 
tinued tO' the men as they approached,. “ take this palankeen into 
Sholapoor at once, and ye shgll have fifty rupees from Afzool Khan. 
Fear not, lady ! ” he said once more to Tara ; “ thon wilt bo Shfcru 
daughter till thou art with my sister.” Then, mounting his 
he rode rapidly up the pass. 

Tara followed his figure vrith her eyes, and her heart went with 
thoni. He was so kind, so gracious, and .so beautiful. She could 
not realize the fact of her sudden misery and desolation, and yet she 
could not doubt it. Ashe disappeared behind a turn in the road, the 
sense of that desolation became more acutely painful. But sho bad 
no time for thought. Shfire Khan rode up, bid her shut the. doors of 
the litter, and told her he should not leave it; and a moment after- 
ivards she felt it was taken up, and carried forward at a rajiid pace, 
while the old soldier caracoled by her side, and the horsemen spread 
themselyes around her, to screen as well as to protect the conveyance 
in which she lay. 
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Fazil Khan rod© rapidly tip the pass, for he knew his father wonld 
await his coming ere he gave the final orders for the mafch. Troth 
to say, he was hungry enough, and a breakfast upon Ibrahim Kban’s 
kicheri and kabobs would be very welcome. As he reached the top, 
a busy scene presented itself. Wherever he looked, little fires were 
lighted between three large stones, upon which the small cooking* 
pans used by the men,and carried in their saddle-bags, were placed; 
and the savoury smells which issued from them, and pervadud the 
air, proved that the stews and curries within were in very satisfactory 
progress, and were certainly very provocative of appetite. While 
one member of a small moss watched the pot, others were kneading 
dongb, or patting out “ chupatocs ” or unleavened cakes, with their 
hands, and baking them on their “towas” or iron plates. Hnndi’eds 
of these operations were going on simultanconsly in every diroctioll’ 
for the force had a long day’s march before it to Sholapoor. TbJ|»’ 
would be no midway halt, and men and horses must alike be 
Everywhere, too, the merry laugh, the broad joke or banter 
dental to camp life, resounded among tlie mde soldiery, anauibSi 
cries of sellers of milk, curds, firewood, and fruit, mingled with them 
pleasantly. 

Already was the scene of the night before forgotten. The dead 
for the most part had been buried out of sight; and if giucf and 
miseiy sat at the heart of many a household in the town—mourning 
for relations slain, or property plundered or destroyed,—^in the camp 
without, no such feelings existed among the fierce and fanatical Umu. 
A grim satisfaction prevailed at having defiled one of the holiest 
shrines of the Dokhan, plundered its property, and slain its priests. 
To all, the night's events had been those of ordinary skirmish and 
excitement: forgotten wdth the next petty cares of Me, and antici¬ 
pation of new scenes of adventure,—and possibly of new plunder. 

“ Where Vmst thou been, !Meah Sahib ?’* cried one of a knot of his 
own men, whom he met almost as he reached the plain above the 
pass. “The Khan Sahib has been searching for thee, and is anxious. 
Ah! when wilt thou Icam cantion, and take some of ns at least with 
thee ? Remember this is not Beejapoor, and the people are not in 
good humour after lost night. Any fellow with a gun behind one of 
&ose rocks- ** 

“ Thanks, friend,” sftid Fazil, interrupting him. “ I did bnf'^o to 
Sh4re Khan and the rest of them below, and tell tbem to prwedo 
us; but thanks for the cantion nevertheless. Kow, ^et ready soon, 
for I shall net be long away from ye,” and be cantered on to the town 
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Jiving directioiiB for a led horse to be accoutred for him, in lien 
fthat which had carried him through the nigh^ Fasil entered the 
[ntt where he Imd left hia father, and found him girding himself 
>r the journey. 

r “Where bai^ thon been, son ? we conld not wait; but they have 
kept the kich^ri hot for thee, and the kabobs are good; only they 
have too innch pepper and garlic in them. The Khan’'a cookery ia 
not refined, my son : not liko thy mothor’a, Inshalla 1 she will have 
a famous dish ready for na this evening, for I am going to send on a 
camel. Hast thon any message?" 

Fazil knew by his father’s volubility that he was in good hnmonr. 
The flurried, anxious expression of his face had departed, as welj, 
under the infinence of a hearty breakfast as owing to the fooling 
that, under the circumstances, he had really done hia best to smooth 
over the events of the night. It was unfortunate, certainly, that 
V they had happened; but it could not be helped now. A donation 
, the King would soothe the Brahmnns. So he had again, sent 
the local Naib, and charged him to asanro all of his sympathy and 
•h Aw. Afzool Khan had taken advantage of the Peer’s absence to 
^ ‘^«^is‘, for in hia presence he would have feared to commit himself 
^'.{pf^pssion of any consideration for infidels. 

'/ *>“1 did hut ride down the pass, father,” replied Fazil, “to speak 
Vfith Shfiro Khan, and send him on to camp. They will halt by- 
and-by, and refresh themaolves. Yes, truly, something to eat will 
be welcome; therefore, sit down and rest. We have a long ride 


before us.” ^ 

“ The camel is ready,” saM the rider of it, entering. “ What are 

ytJiur orders ?” 

, JLWrite a line from me to thy mother, Fazil,” said the Khan, “ to 
8ay\io is to have kich^ri and kabobs re^y for us, and that we have 
wonfa victory with little loss. That will cheer her, and put her in 
mind of old days, and we shall have a glorious dish. Inshalla! we 
‘shall be hungry, son!” 

Fazil wrote what was needed to liurleo, and added^ on separate 
paper, a few lines to Zyna, to take care of Tara on her arrival. 
Tlwre was no time to write her story, but she would hear particulars 
from Tara herself. “ Take this at your best speed,” he said to the 
man. “ Give it into the hands of Gloolab Daee, and tell her it is for 
my sister only. Yon will overtake Shdre Khan by the way. Tell 
him to stop where he likes, refresh the men and horses, and push on. 
It is of moment that he should arrive before us, and he is already 


far biryond Sindphul” 

” wood,”replied the man; “your orders are on my head and eye^ 
and 'shall be done.” In a few moments more, the clash of the belw 
of the animal he rode^ were heard as he started, and then died away 

in the distace. 
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What wao best to be done P—^to tell his father of Tara's bem? s« 
on tinder escort of the xnen, or to leave explanation about her tmthA 
reached Sholapoor P Faail fhong'ht over this as he ate, and he 
heartily what was brought, and did justice to it; while his father 
sat and looked on approvingly, or told his son of what h^ been done 
to assure the people, and what he wonld do, in spite of the Peer, to 
obtain a donation for the temple. “Tes, it will be better to tell him,” 
Fazll tbonght. will not object, as he is in this complacent 

humonr, and we are alone.’’ « 

“ I had no opportunity of speaking, fetlier, before, else I wonld 
have told yon,” he said, after he had washed his hands and sat down. 

" What! ” intermpted the Khan, who detected a tone of embarrass- 
nwmt in Fasil’s voice—what has happened ? Didst then lose any 
men ? Who is dead?” 


“ No, no, father, we had no fighting,” replied Fasrfl. All I had 
to say was, that I sent the lady we took, with Shfire Khan. She 
had a palankeen, and the bearers said they wonld take her to Sboir- 
poor at once. There were twenty of them, and it is only twem^ 


coss. 


“ A lady, son ! Who ? ” he answered in an indifferemt tone. 

” A Brahmun girl, father, of rank. She was escaping in a paV^ 
keen, and wc took her when we took Moro Pundit.” ■> < 


“ Indeed! His wife perhaps P ” 

“ No, father; she said not. She has nothing to do with him ; bnt 
she was in such grief at her people being killed in the town, that I 
could only make out she had relatives at Wye, and I sent her on 
under Shore Khan. As she was richly dressed, and had valuable 


jewels on her, I feared to send her back, and she was willing to goi^i 
“ Poor girl, poor girl,” said the Khan, sighing; “and she is yom^, 
you say. Alas, alas! to be so soon a widow! ” 

“ Quite young, father—sixteen, perhaps—and very beautiful. O, 
so beautiful! I never saw one like her ^foro.” 


“Wonderful! ” returned the Khan. “ Then she let thee see her P 


. . . Ail, Pahar Singh, well, so you are already prepared.” ho ex¬ 
claimed, as the chief entered the room suddenly, and saluted them. 
“Have yon oaten ? Aji*e your people ready? We go on to Shola¬ 
poor.” 

“ I am come to bid yon farewell, my lord,” said the eliief. “ I have 
done my work with you for the present. My duty is not with the 
army, bnt on the marches; and 1 hear of a raid by the Golconda 
people which I must see to. My nephew Gopal Singh wpnld fain 
have accompanied your son, bnt I cannot spare him. He is my^nly 
stay since—since .... no matter. My men would be worse than 
^eless to yon, and yon will not miss what 1 could send. Neverthe> 
lees, if-” - 
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no,” said the Khan, who in truth had dreaded rather than 
^esired Pahar Singh's company, and that of his lawless freebooters; 
F* no, yoa are better here in your own country, and I haye already 
weakened the force too much at Kaldroog to withdraw you.** 

** Then we may go, Khan?” 

“ Certainly; you are honourably dismissed with thanks, and men¬ 
tion will be made of you, when I write, as you deserve.” 

“ I have only one thing to say, Khan Saliib,—and I pray you to 
pardon mj saying it,—and that is, beware of Mono Pnndit. Had I 
been a Mussulznan like you, I had not spared liim: but as you have 
done so, it is not for me, a Bajpoot, to be concerned in a Bralimun^s 
death. He is faithful to his cause, ahd he cannot be true to you.” 

“ He can do no harm, friend,” said the Khan, laughing. “ I fancy 
the Nimbalkur alid others have had a good lesson, and will keep i^uiot; 
and, for the rest, as I am going to scotch the head of the snake, we 
^ need not fear if its tail writhes a littlo; it can do no barm; but X 
iouank you for yonr caution nevertheless, and you will soe to my 
jo™' pie of Afzoolpoor and its villages? ” 

Surely, Khan Sahib; be under no apprehension—nothing can 
w Ciust them. Now, put your hand on my head once more, embrace 
and let me go.” 

“ Go," said the Khan, rising and doing as ho wished—“ go; be 
careful, friend; remember the royal clemency, and be true.” 

“ Will you come with me for a moment, Moah ? ” said Pahar Singh, 
as ho disengaged himself from the Khan’s embrace. 

Fazil got up and followed him. As they emerged from the court- 
wrd into the street, Fazil saw that Gopnl Singh and others, ready 
uimhted, awaited their chief, and they saluted him courteously. 

\Come hither, Lukslimuu,” said the chief. 

'Ihe man was well mounted, and advanced. Fazil saw that his 
cheeks were wot with tears, and liis eyes red and swollen. Hideous 
os the face now was, there was a dignity of sorrow in it which was 
not unimpressive. 

“ Meah,” said the chief, “this is a foolish slave of mine, who im¬ 
plores me to send him with you; he wants no pay,—only food anrl 
clothes, and forage for his horse. He will be faithful to you in all 
dangcur and trial, and knows no fear. When you return from the 
campaign, send him to me again. Do you accept him? ” 

1 do, Pahar Singh, and will be to him as you were, that 1 promise,” 
replied Fazil. 

^hen dismount and kiss the young Khan’s feet,” said the chief. 

Cukshmun obeyed him, dismounted, and prostrating himself before 
Fazil, embraced bis knees. He then did the same to his master, 
lying at his feet, and sobbing bitterly. , 

“^t up, fool,” said the chief kindly, drawing the back of his 
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liand roughly across his eyes. ** Go, thou art safer with him tan* .1 
with me, go! Take him, Meah,*’ he continaed, {putting the man^ 
hand into Fazil’s, who raised him np. ^ Take him; he will be to 
yon the faithful hound he was to me and my boy yonder: we can 
ill spare him, but, after what has happened, he is better arway for a 
while. And now, sir, we part. Remember what I said to your 
father, and that while Mahrattas are weak they will be treacherous. 

I wish you well ; in the words of your people, ‘ Khdda Hafiz.* *’ 

So saying, the chief mounted, caused his spirited horse to execute 
several caracoles and plunges, and, with his nephew and followers, 
rode off rapidly to the plain b^ond, where the shrill horn and deep 
drum of his troop were sounding the assembly. 

“ Had it been thus if you knew me, Pahar Singh ? ” thought Fazil, 
as the last of the rough troopers passed round the comer of the 
buildings to the plain beyond. “ Hardly, I think; bnt it is well as 
it is, and your goodwill is bettor than your spite.” As he tarni^i 
round he saw tlie hunchback beside him. The bridle of his hoy if 
was hooked within his left arm; his hands, joined together, 
raised to his nose, and he had balanced himself on his left leg, ^ y. ^ 
the solo of the right foot pressed against the calf of the left 
grotesque features were twisted into a carious expression, 
grief and joy struggled for mastery. ^ 

“ Your name is Lukshmun ? ” said Fazil. V' 

“ My lord, it is ; I am yonr slave now and for ever r —tiiy-ie» if 
you permit mo to serve you in my own way.” ’ , 

“And that is?” 

“No matter now,’* said the creature; “you will find 6 u. A 
di^lease you, I will go away of my own accord and give no troul/tx; 
if 1 please you, lot me bo near you, and that is enough.” 

“How is this ? You talk like a woman.” 

“ Do you know anything of them, master ? ’* replied the man. 

“ Perhaps not; it takes a long life to know them, they say. Do I 
talk like a woman ? All no, sir; to me you are the woman who Ims 
bewitched me, and I follow you blindly for the sake of tbe love I 
have for you, which Sits in my heart.” 

“ Since when, friend ? ” said Fazil, laughing. 

“ Since last night, when yon were kind to tliat poor Brahmun girl 
who owes her honour to you, and long before that, of which I will 
tell you another time. Can I do anything now P ” 

“ Hast thou eaten?” 

“Yes; and I have enough here to last me two days,” atuV I 16 
pointed to a bnndle of cakes tied at his back. “ 1 can give you one 
if you liko^ when you are huugry.” , 

“ I do not' want it—1 have eaten,” said Fazil. “ Can 1 trust thee 
already?” 
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S* * O, master! ** cried the man piteously, acr the tears started sud- 
>nly to his eyes. “ Do not say that! I am a poor hunchback, who 
mnot say fine words, what is the use of iny i&iking P If .you mis¬ 
trust me, bid me go. I will return to him who gave me to you— 
better that, than be doubted. Enough, shall X go?’* 

“No, stay,” continued Fasdl; “I will trust toee. Tie thy horse 
there, and give him some fodder from the bundle yonder. . . . That 
is well. Now go to the Kucheri; say to the Naib, that Fazil Khan 
Meah wants the bundle of things given to him by Jaaoo Naik, and 
he is to give it.” 

“ And what if Janoo is there, master? he will not allow it.’* 

“ That is why 1 do not go myself” said Fazil; “but if there is 
any difficulty I will come. Show this as a token, and it will suffice,” 
and he took off his signet-ring. 

“ I will biiiig them without this, Monh, and yet I take it. Toll 
tme one to mind the mare, else if she hears the born she will break 
rope ;”and the man, throwing his coaiwe black blanket over him, 
iblod off at a quick pace towards the town. It was but a short 



imse. Fazil waited there looking at his own horses which wore 
o{etod in the street. He had no desire to rejoin his father, who 
quietly smoking within. Fortunately, too, the priest rode ^; 
Said he wanted a hookah, dismounted, and went into the Mutt. He 
would be company enough. 

Fazil watched the street narrowly. Had he done right in sending 
Lukshmun—ought ho not to have gone himself ? He could yet go 
if there were refusal, but there might be no occasion. In a little 
le, less then he had supposed possible, he saw the hunchback 
ling up the street at a sharp run, and as ho imched Fazil, he put 
his hand a heavy bundle of what felt like ornaments of gold 
and! silver, tied in a cloth which was spotted with blood.' 

‘“Shabash !” cried Fazil, “it was well contrived. How didst thou 



get them ? ” 

“ Janoo Naik is an ass, and the father of all the Ussoa in Tooljapoor. 
I know him of old,” returned Lukshmun. “ Ho was there sitting 
like a scared owl on the steps of the Kuchcri. ‘Come and drink,* 
says he to me. * I will,* said I; ‘ wait, I have a message from the 
master to deliver.’ Then I went .in, and said to a Karkoon, ‘Give 
mo what Janoo gave just now, the people are eftme for it,* He 
could not go iu there, for he is a Mang. * Take them,’ says a Karkoon, 
opening a box; *I don’t like to tou^ them, tltoy are bloody.’ So I 
too]| them ou^ master, and hero they are. As I passed J&noo, I 
gaye him a rupee, and told him to go to the Kullal’s and get some 
drl'ink ready, while I delivered my message—^and be is gone. 0, the 
owl, the owl f he will be drunk by this time; but, maijter, that man 
is as true as steel, and pnt tlie»e in trust; they were not loot to 
him. Wilt thou ski them here ? No, not here ? ” 





“ Sell them! ” cried Fazil, langhing j “ iw, aurely—why ? *’ 

** O, the master never does—he always keeps the gold and silvo: 
and buys them at his own valuation; but he gives us a sharej nev« 
tbcless, and 1 shall miss mine of last night’s work:—better, however^ 


that the women have it.” 

“ Ah I friend, I fear thou wilt have no such luck with me,” re¬ 
turned the young man. “ That is no loot, however; it will only go 
to its owner.” 


“ Ah, Moah, I understand now,* said the’man quickly, ” Yes, for 
her. Poor child 1 poor child I and when she sees the blood!—^better 
throw that cloth away, and tie them up in a clean handkerchief.’* 

“No,” said Fazil, “keep it.'- It is evidence of the worst, and she 
needs to know it; but let us count them. Thirteen, you see, gold 
and silver; and look, there is blood on these anklets—let it stay. 


Yes, now I will trust thee.” 


dust then the Khan and the priest came out of the court, bo^j 
accoutred for the march. / 5 

“ I was seeing to tho horses, father,” said Fazil, in anticipation^^/^/i 
his father’s remarks, “ and questioning tliis gift of Pahar Siugl, ^ i 
look at him—a strange being, is he not?” Jjg 

Luksliraun advaiic(*d, prostrated himself, kissed the Klian’s jtih 


but said nothing. The prie.st was acknowledged by a distant bu. 
respectful roveronco only, and the hunchback seemed to regard hiir 


with antipathy. 

“ Stiunge enough, son,” said the Khan, looking at him from head 
to foot: “ ask thy mother about his horoicope when we get to camp. 
He may be lucky, after all—these hunchbacks often are so.” 

” My lord,” said Lukshmnn pleadingly, joining his hands, 
the Brahniuns like to try their hands on my nativity, and they all 
say I am lucky. For I am a twin, and they never could make out 
exactly which of the two was the eldest bom; but they hulieved 
Hama was, who w’as always unlucky, and had a bad wife and worse 
children, and ho was sliot yesterday; so the bad luck and bad stars 
—sun and moon, and all—went with him; and now your slave is 
the luckiest of men, since he is the property of the noble Afzool 
Khan and his son Fazil. Surely the stars sent him.” 


” Thou hast a bold tongue,” sai^ tho priest, ” Peace, be silent,” 

“ Ah, Maharaj! ” retnniod tho man, “ holy men like yon and the 
Brahmuns think too mncliupon divine glories, to mind what a poor 
fool like me says. I, too, know my prayers already, and shall 
become a Mussulman, when I have heard a few more of your rever¬ 
ence’s sermoM. O, they are wonderful! Bismilla—ir-rahmb,n- 


ir-raheem!-” 

“Come,”' said the Khan, “they are beating the N&garas every¬ 
where, and asisdl are ready, we need not delay.” So, mounting their 
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al^Snea, which were being led eboni, th^ rods on to the plain where 
le men were aBsembling fast, and closing in heay^ maeaes upon 
loir sevaral standards. In a few minutes, the Paigah of Afzool 
"Khan, Moro Pandit being in the midst closely guarded, moved on 
down the pass, followed by tho Abyssinian cavalry; and their bright 
steel morions, gay scarves, trappings and standards, gleamed in tlie 
blazing sunshino. Yet it was not hot enough to be oppressive; a 
fresh westerly wind had arisen, driving before it largo masses of 
fleecy cloud, which, as they passed, threw broad chequers of light 
and shad© over the plain, rustling among the tall rip© corn, wlueh 
bowed before it in golden wavy ripples, and refreshing the men who, 
though few had slept, wci’c as yet unconscious of fatigue under the 
excitement tlicy had gone through. 

The people of the town watched the long Hue, that, owing to the 
rough nature of the road, straggled down the pass, with tliankful 
^earts for deliverance from further molestation; and as tho last of 
f men disappeared behind a shoulder of the mountain, a faint 
pt of “ Jey Kalne! Jey Toolja! ” rose from a group of men, con¬ 
ing of the Nimbalkur and other chiefs who were assembling at 
lousc. Others clustered about the edge of the tableland, and 
,’n they saw the long line emerge upon the plain beyond the 
' groves and gardens of Sindphul, and heard tho loud hooming notes 
of tho NagHius growing fainter in the distance, many a heart 
breathed a prayer of thanks for deliverance, intcnniugled with 
dohaneo and deep curses on those from whose viuleiico they had 
suffered. • 

t the temple a group of priests were sitting about the shrine 
Lng, and tho imago of the goddess still lay on its back, tho 
eyes flashing in the glare of the lamps now lighted about it. 
no, as yet, dared to touch it, without some preliminary cere¬ 
monies of deprecation of her wrath. Within, the blood had been 
washed away—but without, in the court, it still lay in patches, 
blackening and cracking in the sun. 



CHAPTER LXIL 

Theri is nothing, perhaps, more effectual to deaden, if not to relievo 
recent mivory, than the sensation of rapid motion. Leaning back in 
the ^lankeen, with the doors now sbut, and the fresh breeze blowing 
refreshingly through the open blinds, Tara felt herself hurried 
swijftly and smoothly along, while her attention was at once occupied 
and distracted by the occurrences of tho journey. Sindphul, its 
t^ple and trees: the lane which was the bed of the rifulet, through 





which the bcarera plashed irapidi^: the village gate now shut, and ^ 
bastions manned with men to keep out matwnders: the long shadffl 
narrow lane, overhang with trees;—then, beyond, the plain, covered 
with rich crops of grain now ripening: the shonts of the men and 
boys, perched upon their stages in the fields, slinging, stones at 
birds; the song, drawling and monotonous, of the bnllock-drivers at 
the wells,—^were all familiar objects and sounds to the desolate girl 
being carried rapidly by them. Would she ever see them again? 

As they passed their own garden, she looked among the trees 
^perchance she might see Sudba, the old bulldck-driver, or Puresh- 
rs m, the gardener; but there was no one visible, else she had cried 
out to them. Were they dead, too ? Ah ! how often bad she wan¬ 
dered among the trees there with her mother, and watched the 
butterflies among the flowers! The bearers stopped to change oppo¬ 
site the wicket gate, and she could see the bright beds of white 
jessamine, unpicked as yet, and large marigolds, and white anfl| 
yellow clirysauthemums, which the men were saving for the Dussdi i\ 
Who would gather them now ? Over them, the same bright yell/I 
and white bnttorilies were hovering in hundreds, and the fierce gi; r ’, 
and blue dragonflies chasing each other, or darting here and tbjjs 
quick as thought, and glistening'in the sun. Then she remerabriP 
the omen in her garden as she sat spinning, and fell back on the 
pillow shuddering. It was true. She remembered too that the bird 
had sat for a while, and twittered a sweet low song. Was he that 
bird, that noble, gracious youth, who had spoken to her so gently, so 
kindly ? She tried to follow the thrt'ad of this thought back, but 
failed. Her mind was sadly confused and wandering, now revertin/ 
to the omen, now to the objects she was passing, and the ])oople 
met:—who were they ? wliat doing? whither going ?—to the horse¬ 
men, the monotonous tramp of whose horses never ceased, some behind, 
some bofoiv, some around her,—fierce, dark-boarded fellows, whoso 
very jiroxiniity sho would have dreaded before,—who were now 
guarding her respootfally by his order; whilo the kind old man, to 
who.so charge she had been specially committed, rode close to the side 
of the litter, and where the path was narrow, asked her, through the 
blinds, if she were well, and wanted anything. 

Fazil, son of Afzool; she romepborod the name. It was strange 
to Hindu lips, but had a musical cadence, which her memoiy retained 
as she repeated it to herself. Fa 2 sil, son of Aizool; and he had a 
sister Zyna. What would she he like? Would sho be kind and 
loving to her? like BadhaP Was he not beautiful, and very fair, 
almost ruddy. ' 

Into all these channels, confused, and whirling her mind hither and 
thither like* dust and straws before the wind, her thoughts wandered 
dreamily^ apparently ayoiding the bare, hideous fact that idl were 
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“^d whom sh6 lovcd-~all who had prot^tod her up to last night, 
ut this would not long be denied its place. It was a faomble 
lalitj not as yet fully understood :<->rwhich her gentle mind could 
not grasp- 

Dead! who saw them die ? They were alive lost night,—who had 
killed them ? If she had seen them die, that, indeed, would bo 
surety. No, it was not true. They could not be dead,—they could 
not hare left her so helpless. It was some fraud, some deception. 
She had not gone far: Siudphul was close by: she would mu and sit 
in the garden, and wait for her mother; and she half-opened the door 
of the litter. Sh^re Khan rode by it, erect and stem, but bowed 
down to her as the door moved. “ Do*you want anything, lady P ” ho 
said. “ Go to sleep; it will rest you.” 

The voice, kind as it was, dispelled the other thought, aud brought 
k ba ck the bitter reality of desolation and the events of the niglit. 
p^w she had been lifted up—aud the girl Gunp^a’s langh of triumph 
mockery rang in her ears, and was before her eyes now, as sho 
jpoi^scd her hands against them: the rude men who carried her down 
VO ^steps : the fearful shrieks and din in the temple: the shots and 
1^ Ojs, growing fainter as they carried her away; and, above all, tho 
of Moro Trimmiil, exulting with Oiinga that they were safe 
.’TTom death, and had Tara captive. To Xlutuujuu first,” ho had 
said, “and then-” 

“From that worse than death he saved me,” sho thought, with a 


shudder. “ Fazil saved mes—Fazil, son of Afzool—else I wertj helpless 
with Moro now. And they*were dead—lier people, all dead? Yes, 
ijhe detail Fazil had related was brief and circumstantial. The 
cameys would not lie—why should they? They were weeping, and 
had\taken him up dead. Her father, a negro had killed him, they 
said! She felt no hope could come out of this detail. ‘ They had 
lifted him up and put him .... No, she could not follow that. That 
beloved father, dead—disfigur'd with ghastly wounds'—mother, 
whom Janoo had seen dead, and Radlia .... all P He h.ul said so. 


How could he—Fazil—know of Jdnoo, or the Bhhpeys, her father’s 
dependants, so as to deceive her with names ? ” 

So, round and round, whirling, dashing hither and thither like tho 


motes in a sunbeam, staying nowhere, Bometimes utterly blank, tho 
girTs thoughts ministered to her fast growing misery. The hot dry 
eyes, red aud swollen, looked out sometimes vacantly as the bearers 
changed shoulders. She felt powerless to move, careJobS as to what 
ber^e of her. As the reality of the death of all, pressed on her 
mizja occasionally with greater force, she sat up and gasped for 
br^.th, and a^in fell back upon the cushions; tlien the monotonous 
orlete of the bearers as they shuffled along rapidly, and the dull tramp 
of the horses, with the s^nse of motion, were relief from mented 
agony: and, s^r a time» ^ alept^ 
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The action of setting down the litter, awoke her with a 
Under some trees not far from a village gate, there was the 
hnt of a Fakeer. ShSre Elhan was speaking to the old man, sad 
troopers' were dismounting from their horses. Sh4re Khan o 
to her. 

” I have sent for the Josee’s wife,'* He said. “ The Syn here says 
she is a kind woman. Site will bring yon water and something to 
eat. Wo rest here while the men get their breakfasts, and the 
horses are fed. Fear nothing. Open the litter,—it is cool and pleasant 
in the shade under the trees,*’ and then he left her. 


So it was. She opened the door and looked oat. A small grove 
of mango trees, with a smooth green sward below them, and some 
cattle and goats grazing there in the cool shade; a boy and a girl 
tending them looked inquisitively at her, and the girl came up shyly 
and sat down by her. u 

“Do you want water, lady?” she said. *‘I am the Jo3cp^|| 
daughter, and those are my goats. 1 will go and tell my mother y / J 
want water. You are a Brahmun, are you not?” ^ 

Tara patted her head in assent—she could not speak; and the, » ^ 
ran awaj, crying to the lad not to let her goats stray. 

By-and-by the child and mother returned, and the latter brongv^h 
copper vessel of water and a drinking-cup. 

” Here i.s water, lady,” she said; “ will you get out and wash your 
face ? Surely, I know yon,” she continued quickly, as Tara turned 
her face to her. ” Where have J seen yon? ” 

“ No mjittOT,” said Tara, “ I do not krow you.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said tho dame drearily. “ So many travellp’' * 
come and go, and .... but no matter. Shall I cook anythin ^*, 
yon ? will yon come to our house and bathe?” 

“No,” said Tara; “ they will go on presently; I will stay here.” 

“ Come hither, Ooma,” she said to the girl, who was standing 
apart, and she whispered to her; “ go, and come quickly,” she added 
aloud. 


“ Do not send for any one else,” said Tara; “ I am well.” 

“ Are you not ill ? ” said tho woman. “ Ah, your eyes are rod and 
swollen.” 


“ I have a headache,” replied l^ara; “it is so hot.” 

“ Yea,” said the woman, sitting down, and putting her arm kindly 
round Tara, and pressing her head against her own bosom,—“ yes, 
yon look tired and weoxy, bnt it will pass away. Wash your face and 
hands, and your feet—^it will do you good, and refresh you. Put out 
your feet—so—I will wash them,” 

Tho cool water was refreshing as it was poured over her hands and 
foot; and after the woman had dried them with the end of hear saree, 
she a^in laid Tara’s head against her bre^, and patted her as 
tiiongh she were her own child. • 



Ton look so weaiy,” she said j “ have jrou travelled far? ** 

From Tooljapoor/^ Tara replied 

Is all well there ? ** asked the woman. It was a common qnos- 
on with no meaning to the askor, but of how much to Tara 1 
She could not answer, but clung, almost convulsively, to the kind 
breast on which she had laid her head. 


“ I see,” said the woman; “ so young and rich, and yet thou art in 
sorrow, lady—^rest here.” And she drew her the more closely to her, 
and patted her as before. So they sat till the child caxUe b^k, who 
brought upon a plate, covered with a handkerchief, a few simple 
sweetmeats and some parched rice. “Eat, she said, “if over so 
little; eat a bit of ‘ Luddoo,* and drink some water.” Tara shook her 
head, and only nestled the closer to the soft bosom; it was strangely 
like her mother’s. 


“ Poor thing, poor thing,” thought the woman to herself, “ what 
wan ail her? Perhaps her husband is unkind. Eat, my rose,” she 
F\d aloud, “eat this,” And she broke off a piece of the cake and 
it to Tara’s month. “I made it myself, and it is quite pure 
pOT»cleau. Eat it; open your mouth.” Tara did so mechanically, and 
^ ^ut it in. 

tra tried to cat, but her mouth was dry and hot; she conld not 
and felt choking. The woman saw it, and rubbed her 
'tliroat gentry. The hardness and constriction seemed to rcOax, .and 
she was able to swallow what she had taken, and to eat a little more, 


the woman feeding her. 

“Good,” she said kindly, “try again by-and-hy. O lady, what 
heavy grief is on you that nefteara come ? Can I do aught for you ? ” 
said Tax*a; “ only do not leave me while they are 


si the 
imt Ihat 


Sa they sat silently. If Tarn conld have wept, it b.ad been well; 
bnt that blessed relief was not to come yet. She was quiet, however, 
sitting there, almost stupiiied, resting her head against the woman’s 
breast, who still patted her. Every now and then the great, sore, hot 
eyes looked out drearily. Some of the goats and cattle browsed 
under the trees, others had lain down resting in the shade. There 
was no sound hut a faint rustle of the breezo among the leaves, the 


dim buzz of flics, and the droning song of a man, at a well in a 
garden near, singing to his bullocks, and the distant plashing rush of 
the water as it was emptied from the bag into the cTstoni. 

And so they sat, till one by one the bearers gathered near them, 
and tied up their hookas on the palankeen as I>cfort?. Then the 
hors|men came up, and she heard Shdre Khan asking her if she 
were ready, and telling the bearers to take up the palankeen. Tara 
had ^ut the gifts she had received at the shrine under her waistband, 
and' rememl^red tbem. As the palankeen was taken jap she took 



ihem oat and pat t^om into the woman's hand, who, expecting 
haps a iaw copx>er coins, stood looking at them in amazement. 

May yonr grief pass from you, and may God be merciful 
you, my child," said the won^. Ere Tai'a could reply, a beare ^ 
had shut the door, and the men ran on with renewed vigour. 

Yes, the little change had refreshed her, and she again fell asleep, 
mercifully: and it was evening, and.the shadows were lengthening 
fast, when she became aware that they approached a large town, 
passed through a busy bazar crowded with people, then emerged 
from it; crossed over a bridge, from which a large piece of water 
was visible on the loft hand, and the towers and bastions of a fort 
wushed by it; then the gloom of a deep-arched gateway, and light 
beyond. A respectably dressed elderly wonmn, in Mahomedan 
costume, took hold of the side of the palankeen, and ran along with 
it a short distance. 

“ Stop,” she cried to the bearers,—“ this is the place; pnt it dowm 
and go away.” -M 

Then Tara saw several other women advance and hold up^ a hea^^ 
sheet BO as to screen her as she got out, and the door was opei^‘™ 
and Goolab, for she it was, speaking a rongh dialect of Mahr^ < 
bid her come forth. As she did so, and stood there, Goolab “i**® 
the evil off her,” as was her custom;* and other women co/’^. 
forward with plates, on which were coriander and mustard seed, 
wavtid thorn orer her. Thus welcomed, Tara now stood waiting a 
signal to advance; and Goolab, seeing her trembling violently, put 
her arm wjund her, looking with wonder at the rieliness of her apparel 
and the heavy gold ornaments she %vore, her exceeding beauty causing 
respect and silence oven from the loquacious and privileged iparse/J 
“Enter,” said a low sweet voice from within a cortam hanft^,.;^ 
across a doorway, which was slightly opened. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

Tara, advanced, still trembling, and clinging to Goolab, and trying 
to bide her face in the end of her garment; she was only sensible of 
the same sweet voice, as a girl of. great, and to her strange, beanty, 
took her in her arms, embraced her, and said gently, “ Peace be 
unto you! you are welcome, with the peace and blessing of Alla upon 
you! ” and that another taller and older lady embraced her in like 

• Women pass tlteir hands over the person on whom the ceremony Is^per. 
formed frt»m head to fodt t then, taming the backs of their hands against their 
temples, make all their knuckles and finger .joints crock loudly. This is done to*' 
nvui'L cQni.jqaeuues Evil Eye. * 
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&Did Said ilia aaane. After that fof a ioog virliilQ idle remexa* 
^ nothing* \ 

~]ien she recovered, she Was lying upon a soft bedding in a small 
near an open vrindow wluch looked ont upon the lake that 
encircled the fort, glowing with thereffeotion of piles of Stinset-clowds. 
On what seemed an island in the lake was a Hindu temple, with a 
high pyramidical roof, aronnd lyhich hung the rioh foliage of several 
magnihcent trees, and temple and trees wore reflected double in the 
still water. These were the first objects that met her sight. 

Then, turning round, tlie same young face that she J^d seen on 
entering tho apartment bent over her, and a soft warm hand was 
passed over her face, and the ends of the fingors kissed in loving 
greeting; but the girl did not speak? though a sweet smile sproatt 
over her features, and she seemod to beckon with her left hand to 
another person behind her, whom Tara could not soe. Another 
jnoment and her deliverer advancod, saluting her respectfully. 

;Fa 2 il Imd ruhlcn fast to overtake Tara, but had not succeeded, 
reuty men, a light ])alaiikcen, and the hope of a liberal reward, 
induced tho bearers to put out their utmost speed, and they had 
lot% rOdoemod their pronuso of reaching their destination before 
tV eiyt; but he had arrived soon after. 

away, brother,” said Zyna, “ do not speak to her now; you have 
'"seen that she is safe—that is cnougli.” 

” My sister,” he replied in Persian, that Tara might not understand, 
“not so. It will grieve her, and thee too, sorely, but sho must 
know the truth. Do not go away. I will speak to her in her own 
tongue, and show her these «ad memorials which 1 have brought. It 
tlK^src}^ not to delay in such cases.—Can you listen to mo, lady, a 
■B,»Tnomonts ? ” he continued to Tara ; “ what I have to toll yon is 
ii^worse than what you have already heard, but it will confirm it; 
andTtruth and reality are ever better than doubt.” 

“If you please to say it, sir,” said Tara, who had arisen directly 
she saw Fazil approaching, and stood by the window 

“ If—if—-you saw anything tliat had belonged to them you would 
know it, perhaps,” said Fazil hesitatingly. 

Tara’s bosom heaved so that she could not speak. She appeared 
as if gasping for breath, with tho same distre.ssing symptoms as 
when, in the morning, he had told her first of her bereavement,— 
and she trembled violently. She could not stand, and crouched 
down again.st the wall. 

“ O, not now, brother! not now,” pleaded Zyna, who put her arm 
roi^d Tara, and was supporting her. 

Kut Fazil was merciless. “ It must be,” he said. “ And now, 
Jadk listen If you had any doubt, these will remove it. After t 
left you the liccond time I went to the KneUeri, fo]j‘ what J4noo 
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Naik told me he had left there, and these wore given as ha^ 
belonged to your mother, Antmda Bye, and your stepmother. 

Bye. Book at thorn.” 

As he spoke he untied a bundle he held, and poured the content 
at her feci; heavy gold and eiiver ornaments of some value, and a 
few rings. 

Tara looked at them for a moment. The silver chain anklets,' 
which were her mother’s, were dabbled with blood, now dry on them; 
the gold pair had been made after those on her own feet for Badha’s 
marriage, by her brother Moro. Enough—all were familiar objects. 
They swam before her eyes—the room seemed whirling round, and, 
weak as she was, she sank down again utterly nnconscious, with 
Zyna crying over her. 

” Let them remain,” said Fazil, ” she must see them when she 
recovers, else she will not believe. Show them to her one by one. 
I dare not stay; ” and ho left the room. ^ 

Tara had not however fainted, but she was gasping for brcuU! 
and Zyna called to Goolab to bring a fan, while she opened t' A 
casement of the window still more, to let in air. “He 
said,” sobbed Tara, trying to speak; “lady, T cannot speak—I//.^ 
choking—Q ! why do I not die r Ho said-” ^*8 


“ He said yon were to look at them all, one by one,” said 
trying to cho(3k her own sobs and tears, “ He is kind. Fazil, my 
brother, would not give yon pain unless it were for good Look ’ 
here they are,” and Zyna spread out the ornaments with her own 
liands, shuddering at the blood upon them. 

Tara looked earnestly at Zyna; the eyes were foil of misery—so 
full that Zyna could not boar them—passed her hands over her ow^ 
pressing them tightly, then looked away. Tara turned the o^-- 
inents vot^antly over and over, sighing, and, as it were, cattihing 'her 
breath convulsively. There was one, a ring with a sapphii’e set in 
it, with which she knew her mother never parted, for she believed 
that without it evil would happen to her, and that it had brought 
pr(*spoTity. It used sometimes to be pnt on the altar when they 
worshipped Ijakshmec, the Goddess of Wealth—else it never left her 
mother’s hand; but it was there, Zyna did not know this then, 
but she saw Tara’s hand tremble very much as she took it up and 
looked at it carefully. There waa a dark stain inside, and Tara pnt 
down the ring, gasping, as it were, for brt^ath, then took it up again. 

Zyna watched wonderingly, the changing expressions which passed 
over the beautiful features: first despair; then, as it seemed to her, 
prayers were murmured in a language she did not understand, land 
the features appeared to relax, the upturned eyes glistened, tnere 
vms a look as if of hope or triumph upon the’ face. She moved 
closer to Tara, atill closer, as she thought she saw tears ^thering 
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taken in war, according to your own texts, Hnemt—and 1 can 
her, or ransom her, or keep her, as I will. She has relatives at Wyl| 
wh^ wo are going, and with your permission, father, she can 8Eta> 
with us till then; we will be her safeguard, honourably and truly. 
After tliat,” he added with some little confusion, “she can act for 
herself, and of her own free will; but. to send her to the palace, to 
be decked out and noticed for a while, and then flnng aside—^no, 
father; hotter she died, or better still that wo now turned her into 
the street, to shift for herself among her own people.” 

” That would be inhospitable, son, if no more,” returned his father; 
“ well, ^y, let her stay, and welcome. No matter,” he thought to 
himself, “ if he have Ms own way in this thing!” ■ The Khan was 
decidedly in good humour. The kichdri, kabobs, and some other 
dishes which were especial favourites, had been dressed to perfection 
by Lurlec, and were relished, as they can best be, with the zest 
insured by a long ride. J 

liurlee had met him •in good humour, and the stars were in prfl 
pitious conjunction to welcome his arrival. The lady had nothj,W 
but good to say of Tara, whose beauty and sad history had art T 
deeply impressed her. “What if she bo an infidel,” she said, ‘g 
will make the better true believer. Let her stay with ns, O Kk 
she shall be a daughter to me,” and tho lady sighed. “ There' is 
nothing unlucky about the period of her arrival, for tho sun was in 
conjunction with Jupiter, and she was born under Venus, she says ; 
and as she is a Brabxoun she knows all about lier horoscope and tlie 
planets; besides, is not this Wednesday, and she arrived between 
five and six in the evening, under Venus, so that she is bora to^ 
under tho same planet as she was born to her own parents ? IsjLot 
that curious ? and by-and-by I shall call her Kazila, according t» rao 
blessed scheme of nativity sent by the prophets. And listen further, 
Khan,” continued tho lady, pausing and examining her book. “ Her 
name now begins with a T, and that stands for Air, and is lucky, 
because—^—” and she was nearly saying it aloud, only she cheeked 
herself in time, “because,” she said to herself, “Fazil’s name begins 
with an 1^, and that means Fire, and fire and air always agree best, 
because the one cannot exist apart from the other.” 

“I don’t understand, Lurlec,” $aid the Khan, “how it is. What 
about fire ? ” 

“Never mind,” replied the lady knowingly, “you will find out 
more by-and-by, Khan! there is a good deal to be done before 
then.” * . 

So Tara escaped another groat peril which she kncw>not ovand 
Toraained as an honoured and welcome guest with her new protectors. 
And in a feyv days, when Afzool Khan hod made the necessary 
arrangements, his army was ready to move on. These need m 
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Htail at our hands, oxoept m conconm two characters in our history’* 
^Vho did not accompany it. 

( The first was Kowas Khan, who, recalled by the King to manage 
he afiairs of his own troops, returned from Sholapoor to the capital. 
The young man regretted the necessity; for to share a campaign in 
real sanrice with his friend ^'azil, hod ever been one of his most 
cherished plans. The King's order was, however, peremptory, and 
was obeyed. “ When we retnm,” said the old Khan to him as they 
parted, “ the days of mourning will be expired, and thou shalt have 
thy desire.” 

With him was sent the Lalla, who, being naturally of an unwarlike 
nature, rejoiced at the prospect of esdhping hardships of no ordinary 
kind. And was not Kowas Khan tho late Wnzeer’s sou, and nominal 
Wuzeor himself ? Ho might become actually so, and what a field 
for advancement was opened to him if this should bo! ” Alay your 

^oj’csperity increase, may yon be victorious,” he said to tho father and 
as he took leave of them. ” Inshalla! your poor servant will 
.lofcte you news of the city and court, after the true imperial fashion, 
Bvel^h is more his vocation than recording battles; onJy remember 
VinsWonr slave is grateful.” > 

“^ool Klian’s army, now organized in all respects, set forward on 
■pis march. A few miles only were traversed daily, and it would 
rcciuire a month or more ere they could roach Wye. Sometimes a 
house was found for tho ladies in a village or town near which tho 
forces encamped; but more frequently they were in the Khan’s 
tents, which were infinitely pleasanter. Tho two girls grew together, 
tfkp more as the first restraint passed away; and the lady Lurloe and 
Zwa were never ti^ed of hearing from the lips of tho beautiful 
hcathgn, the simple story of her life, her widowhood, and her 
strap ge rescue from dishonour. 

Was Tara liappy? Yes; when she thought of what her fate 
must have been had she not been rescued from Moro Trimmul, or 
oven if Fazil had yielded to her first entreaties, and let hi>r go with¬ 
out inquiry. She knew not then of tho further escape from tho 
royal harem which Fazil had secured; but as it was, gratitude to 
him had. already become the main feeling of her life. Of her parents* 
death she had no doubt whatever now. The other members of tho 
family would have claimed the property and cast her off. Widow 
and priestess combined, she would have been helpless against tho 
insult and profligacy of men of her own faith, and now she was at 
Ica^ safe. . She was grateful, therefore, and, for the most part, 
ha^y too. ' 

Ifct often, as she wept bitterly under tho old memories of art 
innocent and*happy home, the loving arms of her m<)ther seemed 
clasped al^ut her once more, and her caresses almost palpably felt^ 
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the glistening ejres of the goddess appeared to follow hL 
sleepmg and waking, with a reproacdiful look desertion. In the^ 
!mo 24 entB, Tara endnred bitter 'grief; but ever at hand were the 
gentle remonstrances of her new mother and sister, end to them also 
were joined those of her delirerer which, in the constant association 
wluch grew ont of a camp life, she :|elt becoming more and more 
powerful day day. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

4 

Among the events which passed at Sholapoor after the arrival of the 
Khan, was the disposition of the prisoner Moro Trimmul. Heavily 
ironed and closely guarded, he had been brought from Tooljapoor on 
horseback, his irons loosened from one leg, and, when they werqi 
again riveted, he ^vas consigned to the custody of the Khan’s oi/A 
troop. When the fate of the Brahmnn hnng in a balance, and Fa|© 
fearing him, and knowing his indefatigable and successful attenv 7^ 
in propagating the political influence of the Mahrattas, had at ^ 
urged his execution, then his transmission to Beojapoor,—there , 

not a dissentient voice in the small council; but at Sholapoor flie, 
aspect of affairs had changed: the priest and his father had sent for' 
Moro Trimmul, and examined him in private; and the sullenness of 
the man had apparently broken down before the threats of being 
de^atched to Beejapoor, and submitted to his fate with the King. 

The Khan and tho priest were no believers in the honesty 
Mahrattas; and at the second of these examinations, tho Brahm^^ 
was plied with temptation such as was difficult to resist, and to which 
be yielded T-idtli apparent reluctance, but yielded nevertheless. To 
as.sist them in speaking with tho prisoner (for though the priest 
spoke Mahratta perfectly well, yet, as a language of infidels, rarely 
suffered it, as ho said, to defile his mouth; and if he did, subjected 
that organ to an excessive purification at the hour of prayer),—a 
Brahniun, who belonged to the accountant’s department of the 
state, by name Panto Qopinath, was employed by the Khan. Of 
this man ho know but little: but he was a good Persian scholar, aa 
well as an intelligent official servant of the langdom, and the Khan 
had no doubt of his fidelity. 

Nor, indeed, Bulwunt Roo either; who, a bad interpreter him. 
self, had, on all occasions, been allowed to be present, as a <^eck 
upon the Brahmnns. Both had joined in trying to peigsuade Ij^bro 
Trimmul to disclose the intentions of his master, and had always 
been met wij^h the same answer, that the PHnee only desired re. 
cognition of his nghts, and that when he heard for certain of the 
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M^arch o£ the force, he would bo stire to send arobynadora to explain 
^Jiat bad occtured. So it bad oome to this, that il ambassadors did 
arriye ivithin a few days, Moro Trixamal was to bo confronted with 
them; otherwise, that he was to ber sent back to Beejapoor, to be 
dealt with as a traitor. 

To Bnlwont Bao, whose Hahratta mind was canablo of under¬ 
standing and appreciating an* indirect motive of the Khan's 

detennination seemed pe^eotly reasonable; and if Moro Trimmul 
could by any means be brought to consent to lead the force throneh 
tho defiles beyond Wye, some effect upon the Bajah's position mi^t 
be obtained. If not, who was to do it P 
To Fazil, however, the position taken np by his father was so 
unintelligible, and so unlike his usual straightforward mode of 
proceeding, that he feared some extraneous agency was at work. It 
was not BO, however: it was simply the power wliich strong minds 
j^xcrcise over weaker; and by tho Brahman’s cool contempt of death, 
certainty that Siraji would beg for terms, and his wilUngness to 
pe^ist if ho did,—the Khan's suspicions were overcome. 

HfO^or was it strange, perhaps, tl^t after a time the Khan appeared 
A^^i^ttach no particular culpability to Moro Trimmul’s attempt to 
*y off Tara. Ho had explained the act, by her father having tired 
K mcr presence in the house as tho jealous enemy of his sister, a new 
and bcantfful wife, and hod roqnosted him to take lier away to Wye, 
to devote her to one of tho temples there. Some little force was, no 
doubt, necessary; but her father had authorized its being used, to 
prevent interference by h^r mother. Wliat did he care about tho 
P—as a widow she was impure, and her not having performed 
rnvt^ rites of widowhood, placed her beyond the pale of respectability; 

the Khan might make a Maliomedan of her, send her to the 
King, or do what he pleased >nth his slave, ho had no concern for 
hermow. 

Ine Khan thought this state of the case on the whole moro 
probable, in all its aspects, than Tara’s own story, heard tlirough Lurleo 
jvnd Zyna. It did not affect her character, which hJoro Trimmul 
spared no words to commend. 

So the Brahmun grew into favour; and as he did so, .the flattery 
which ho distributed to tho Khan and the priest had its effect, in 
procn5*ing him liberty, first from iis irons, and then of sj)ooch with 
Uopinath and other persons of his own sect, who came to convorse 
with one so well known by reputation. The position of all parties 
cqnMnued thus till a few days after the force iiad left Sholapoor; 
i^^Wn, one ^morning, as the Khan reached the halting-place for tho 
daj, ^e arrival of envoys from the Bajah Sivaji w'as announced in 
camp, and without delay they were summoued to the Khau’s presence. 
\v 0 need not follow the negotiations which ensued * we ^ve only 
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to do with, those who took part in them. Most of ns know, too, w 
Eastern negotiations are, when weakness is covered bj temporizi 
expedients of falsehood or treachery. So it has been from the 
80 it will bo to tho end. Moro Trimmnl had well guessed what hibi 
mastpr’s policy would be when he laid his fate upon the result; and 
when he heard from Bnlwunt Rao that tho envoys had proffered 
Bubniission, and begged of Afzool Khan to advance and partake of 
tho Rajah’s hospitality at Pertabgnrh, where the affairs pending in 
dispute could be amicably discussed, he was satisfied—he could 
understand wliat was to come. 


His own liberation soon followed. Of what use was it confining 
an irresponsible agent, when rpal ambassadors had voluntarily mot 
tho Khan, and declared their master’s intention to throw himself on 
tho royal dcmency ? So Moro Trimmnl was set free. 

riis first act was to seek Gunga. So long as he had been kept within 
the fort at Sholapoor he had heard nothing of her; but tho day tha* 
force marched, ho had seen her, attended by two stout footmen 
sword and buckler, n’ding among the camp followers, as the divishO 
of Lorseirien, under wlioso charge ho was placed, rapidly passc;^ ;4; 
crowd of them straggling onwards. Slio had not obsoiwed him-'* /i* 
thought, for she matte no sign of recognition. It had been othei 
however; and wo must retrace a little this girl’s proceedings,'Ai'l., 
order to comprehend her present position. 

Under that strange fascination wliich often impels women to 
endure moro from men. who ill-use them than from those who caress 


them, she had lieen unable to remain at Tooljnpoor, and after a brief 
struggle she had yielded to her destiny. 'Wlicn the Khan discharge!^ • 
her, and tho temporary insensibility of Lukshmun had procured 1* ^ 
tho gold zone, which was valuable, the hiird, merconaiy nature wl^’iPti 
had grown out of her vocation, rose as a wall between her and MtOi-o 
T rimmnl, and yet but for a raonient. 

It said to her, “ You have got all you can from this man, lus fato 
is evil; you have had many escapes from him, and this is tho last. Go f 
leave him, you could not save his life if you would; tlio Mussulmans 
hate him, and will destroy him, or imprison him for life. Enough 
that you have escaped ; go, and be thankful.’’ Tliis waa what she 
thought, as' she picked up the zone when it rolled away, fastened it 
round her waist, and walked out “of tho room. Where was she to 
go ? She dared not visit the temple. Dead bodies were still lying 
there, and there was blood about the streets. She went to Anunda’s 
house, and looked into all the courts. She saw the dead negro Ijjing 
among tho flowers, and, horrified at the sight, she started back; -^3 
just as some men opened a door and tried to intercept her, she fled 
uw'ay in ten*or. She dared not trust herself in the quiot parts of dh® 
town nor in the camp ; for there were many who would have thought 
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n^tle of a stab witb a dagger, or open violence, to rid her of tbe zone 
Jlad tbe valnable omamonts she had about her. The bazar, however, i 
^was safe, and she might meet some one she knew, and obtain 
protection. 

There were many. Among them Jjmoo the Bamoosoe, now very 
tipsy, yet able to recognize her. Ho knew she was no friend of 
Anunda^sor Tara’s, and to hcnr ho told the some stoxy as he had done 
to Fazil. “Dead, all dead!’’ ho cried, os ho staggered away—“dis¬ 
honoured andmnrdered by the negroes; and they are borled in the 
hole beyond the well, without the j^te. Go and see—go and soo.** 
She went np through the gate idly, and sat down beside the great 
well. She dared not go beyond it. , A Itirgo pcepul tree hung over 
it, and a number of Hindu soldiers wore cooking under its shade. 
She asked for a few hot cakes, and they gave them, and she ate thorn 
there. Then she wandered into the fields and gardens beyond, and 
so round to the Pap-nos temple, and sat down on the lodge of rock 
■/ ’lovo the little sire.am, which thence leapt plashing down the preci- 
Tvfce, looking over the broail plain, over which the light shadows of 
ha<iocy clouds were cluising each other. 

veiiller eyes filled with tears, for there came hack to her, hard and 
Unsli*avcd as she was, many tender memories of tlio man whom she 
loved passionately;—feared, hated with hitter jealousy, and 
again loved with that perversity which is part of the fiercest jealousy, 
iuid distorts every semblance of truth to serve its own pUT|)Ose. The 
secno of Tara’s inauguration camo back to her memory, and her 
beauty. “It was not liis fault, Mother,” she cried out aloud; “it was 
thine, to send that lotos-faced girl to bewitch him, else ho had been. 

bo me, and thou art rightly served for it. He said thou wast a 
iM^d, and feared thee not; nor do I.” 

ires, Tara was gone; would the Mussulman boy, so grand, so 
holutiful, ever give up so lovely a captive ? Surely not. “ Ijet him 
have her,” she said: “she will go away, fiir, far from me and him, 
and it is well. Yes, it is well, and what have I to do bm- fallow and 
watch,—follow and watch ? ” 


Then she rose, remembering hey store of money in a pot under 
the fireplace, in a cloister of the temple, where she had lived. Her 
clothes, her property, would be gone; what matter, if that wonj safe ? 

So she rose up and ran lightly along the plaiiH back to the gate, 
avoiding the now graves; then passed down the bazar and into the 
temple court. All the dead had boon removed. The scavengers were 
washing the court, which she crossed rapidly. As she expected, her 
had been plundered, aU her clothes were gone, but the fireplace 
haid not been mstuibed. She closed tbo door carefully, then siiit 
dCwn for a^while with a beating hcai*t, to see whether she were 
followed or not; no one came,—^no oneh^ cared to stop her, though 
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idle bad tieen seen. Witbasiiudlbncai IwrwbicbbiiyixLacMna^ 
baatily due np the clay plastering of the hearth, and took ont th .. 
biasa veesd she had hidden there, which oontained her saTings; there>^ 
were npwards of a hundred mpees in it^wealth to her. 

Tying these coins carefully into her waistband, she again went out 
into the court, and proceeded to the temple. “ Do not go there,*' 
cried a man sweeping; ** it is not washed/* But she went on. 

It was not washed, and was ghastly with dried and clotted blood. 
Bhe looked into the shrine, to see what had become of the image, 
yenerated, feared, and yet even detested. It lay there as it had fallen. 
No one had yet dared to touch it, and the wicked eyes still glistened 
and sparkled in the light of thc^ lamp which had been placed beside 
it. “ Aha! *’ cried the girl exultingly j “liethere, liar and murder¬ 
ing devil, 08 he called thee. He did not fear tliee, nor do 1. Lie 
there, till thoypick thee up; or why dost thou not rise thys£‘lf ? Up, 
Mother, up ! shall I help thee ? ’* she cried mockingly, as she seized 
the stone mnd; but she dropped it as instantly—it was wet and cold 

As she did so, she fancied the eyes turned spitefully towards he 
and a horrible superstitious terror came into her heart when t. 
looked at her band and saw it was covered with blood. Then t 
shrieked and fled shuddering, out of the front entrance to the vc& 
bulo, across the court, up the steps, staying only for a moment 
wash hurriedly in the sacred cistern. Thus she went into tho bazar, 
and sought ont n carrier who she knew possessed a strong pony, wlio 
agreed to take her to Sliolapoor; and, purchasing a heavy, coarse 
cotton sheet, she wrapped herself in it, and, mingling with the crowd 
of camp-followers, rode after tho force to Sholapoor. 

For many days she could got no speech of Moro Trimmul. I^'r 
bad soon Jiim taken to rivulets and wells to bathoj and he had fijfelT' 
scon her; but though she daily tried, on one pretence or othetf, to 
got near him, she was repulsed. It was enough, however, that she 
know where he was. 

It was not long after his release ere he discovered her. She did 
not importune him, and he could hardly resist the devotion which 
had prompted her to abandon what had been her home and follow 
his forinnes. He trusted also to induce her, gradually, again to 
further his designs against Tara, which, now that her parents, and, 
as he believed, also his own sister, were all dead, appeared more 
proliable of success than before. 

If ever this selfish man hod felt a pang of real grief in his life, it 
was when he had heard of his sister’s death. Poor Eadha! whom he 
had settled at last so well, when any provision for her had bcceime 
next to hopeless—^Hadl^ who, with all her faults, was part of his 
own rugged nature, polished aud set in a more bcautifu} frame. It 
was impossible not to grieve for her. This was the first impression; 
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mjusrwaa^ there ensued an dement of rejmeing in it, which dail^ 
ydxw stronger. That he was free-^free to act; free from the keen 
j^reeption and daring opposition of his Sister, which, erer protecting 
l&ara as with a shield, hw only yielded to violence at the last. , 
Now Tam was witliin his reach, and, comparatively speaking, in a 
far greater measure than before. Ho knew her to be safe m the 
family with whom she had obtained protection. Their own high 
honour and strict respectability were guranteo for this. Knowing 
her helplessness, Moro Trimmal had bat one source of alarm or 
apprehension: she might allow herself to be converted to the Maho> 
medan faith, or it might bo done without her consent. Then, indeed, 
there would be no hope. • 

But, on the other hand, was ah© not a Brahmun—^wonderfully 
learned for a woman, proud of this learning, and, above all, a self- 
professed devotee of the goddess ? 

L “No,” he thought, “they may attempt conversion, probabl will 
r 80, but she will resist it: and yet she ehould not be too long 
I iboBod to a doable temptation.” Now, therefore, as before, ho 
I n^ssod plans with Gunga as to what moans could l )0 employed to 
^ irate Tara from her now protectors, and carry her away into the 
'Nv d(j.8 of his native province, w^bere she could be effectually concealed; 
aifil his pursuit of the girl grew once more into a fierce and morbid 
passion, absorbing and deadening all other feeUngs of his life. 


> CHAPTER LXV. 

■ gods he praised! ” cried Jcy ram Bh6pcy to Wamnn Bhut, late 
in mie day after tbo attack upon the temple, “lie has opened his 
cycl once mcivc*. Speak, Vyas Shaatreo; you arc nafe amongst 
friends: the gods bo praised, and Toolja Mata, for this mercy, for we 
little expected to sec yon live.” 

“Who are you? ” said the? Shastree faintly. “I see very dimly, 
and it appears very dark.—Annnf^la! Tara!-” 

“ I, Wamun, speak to you,” replied the elder of the two priests, 
“and this is Jcyram Bh6pey. Wo carried you aivay, and yon are 
safe in the house of Gunneeh Hurry, Putwari of» Sindphul.—Look, 
friends,” ho continued, speaking to others without the door of the 
room, “ the Shastree is alive, and hath spoken, and asked for liis wife 
and daughter.” 

V|Fas Shastree was sensible that the room darkened again, as » 
number of men crowded to the door; but, feeling sick and faint from 
the 'exerti<»n pf speaking even those few words, thought himself 
dying, and relapsed again into insensibility. * 
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Very anxltrasly did all those firiexids watch around the wounff^ 
man; and it was long before he showed any appearance of rallyi* 
strength. Night jjassod, and they hardly expected he would see tlii||| 
day; but still ho breathed, and as morning was breaking, a wamP 
xtto^tnre took the place of tho chill, clammy, deathlike state in which 
he had remained previously, and then those attending* him hoped 
that ho would live. • 

Ho had received a fearful wound. Barelicaded as he was in tho 
performance of tho ceremonies so radcly intorrupted, ho bad not 
thought of protecting himself; but, as the Abyssinians advanced, had 
caught a sword and shield offered him by a man in the crowd, who 
drew' back and fled, and had passed to tho front with some others, 
crying tho shout of the goddess, “ Joy Kalee * ” “ Jey TooJja! ” and 
catching blows on tlio shield rather than returning them. But when 
a gigantic negro before him was pressing upon the front rank of 
those who defended tho cntrauco to the vestibule, so heavily that i^ 
sootnod ns if they must gite way, tho old soldier spirit witliiu 1' 
Shastroo was stirred, and lie struck desperately at the man. Stu ^ 
by the pain of tho wmmd, tho negro instantly rctnmud the blow ■ , 

a furious cut-, which laid open tlio crown of tlio Shastreo’s head i jf / 
back to front. Well for him that tJie shield had greatly brokonWf' 
force of it, or ho bad died instantly; as it uas, the Sbastroo *jll 
Ntimncd, and was trampled upon by the advancing crowd; and lay 
there, unconscious, until tho early morning. 

TJicn the two friends wlio hud watch him fall, and who, conccalc-l 
in the recess behind tho shrine, hud escaped slaughter, came forih 
and sought for him. They fouhd liiio” under a pile of dead, stdl^ 
breathing, but utterly insensible. Tt was impossiblo to tako hinj>» 
his own house, for the gateway and bazar wore fdlod w'itli 
suiiajiH, ami they fcarwl a renewal of slaughter with tho dawn; so 
they lifted tlic Shostreo from the ground, obtained a bedstead iwun 
one of tho closed arclMMiy ihoiils, put him upon it, and, being joined 
by several of tho BhJpcy prie.sts, had broken open the postern bj» 
which Tam liad been taken away, canned him at once, unobserved, 
to Sindphul. 

Had Tara remained where she had boon first stoppodf she must 
have seen her fatlier borne past her, and w’ould have been saved; but 
Fazil Klian had sent her pd.ankdon to the teees by the back of tho 
rivulet, about a gunshot's distance from the path, out of sight; and 
though those who carried tho Shastree w»Te challenged by Shdro 
Klufn'a horsemen, there was nothing saspieious in the fact of dead 
body, for so it seemed, being carried away,—and the little procMon 
bad passed unnoticed. 

Heera, the barber of Sindphul, was a skilful surgepn, and on his 
arrival at the house of the Pntwari or accountant of the village, tho 
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tree's wound was examined. The barber bad seldom seen 
brse, and during the time-which had elapsed since he had received 
y the Shastree had become weak from loss of blood. So Hecra^ 
hook his head. Still he did his best: the wound was sewn up skil¬ 
fully, and a composing pouHico of warm leaves and herbs applied to 
it, while the bruised lx)dy was fomonied. All night had Heoru 
watched anxionsly with the friends about the Shastree, fearing the 
worst, for he was restless and feverish; hut with the morning camw 
rofreahing sleep, and the warm moist skin for which the barber bad 
so anxionslv looked. Then he said, “If the gods please, the 
Shastree will live. Let him be kept quiet, and the room darkened.*' 
At first the women of his family yci'o hardly missed. All those 
who could escape hod fled into the fields and gardens around littlo- 
Tooljapoor, and many into tho deep ravine beyond the to>vn, or tt> 
adjacent villages. Sindphul w'as crowded with them, and no one* 
|/laro return lill tho ^fahomedon force had pnasod. 

¥ HThe Lhoslay of Sindphul had soarchiid again and again through 
I Ig village and its hamlets for tho Sliastreo’s wives and for Tam, hut 
\ l^min. He had sent men to look for tlicm in their own house, but 
t were not therti. The place showed the signs of violoiico wo 
know of ; and the men in charge of it could only hope tliat 
.IiJhoo Niiik might account for them. 

JAnoo had been sought, therefore, and found in the liquor-seller’s 
shop drinking out his money; and when asked for Anunda and 
Tara, said, with drunken solemnity, that lie hod buried them all. 
The idea had possessed hii|^ that this was the safest answer for all 
^estiouers, and ho held to it the more pertinaciously as his dmnken- 
increased. It was impossible not to fear that tho sto^ might 
he^rue; for all had seen Tara in the tlirong of priests and priestesses, 
anmkuew also that Anunda and lladha liad been in tlio temple. 

We left them crouching in a niche, as it were, of the rock, 
overgrow'n by long jiendant creepers and grass, near tho little spring, 
and there they pa-ssed the night. At early ilawn Janoo had come to 
them with his son, and told them that their house had been attacked 
in tho night, and was no safe place for them. It was polluted, 
moreover, and they could not ret am to it. That Tara and the Shas¬ 
tree had escaped to Sindphul; that ho dare not take them past tho 
force which was guarding the town and pass, and*that they must go 
to Afsinga, where all was quiet. He knew they had friends in a 
Bn^hmui.’s family which resided there, ami thither Anunda and 
Ra^a suffered themselves to be guided by tbo boy, while Jknoo, 
aftcjl seeing tliem safo across the hill, returned to his post. 

Weeping bitterh^, hardly knowing whether to go on with the lad 
or to return, at all risks, to Tooljapoor, tho two women had yielded 
to Jinbo’s well-intended but mistaken direction. The path waa- 
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atcmj and rongh, and their naiked foet^ nnxiaed to such places, wfiw 
Aorely bruised and cut in descending the ragged track by whi 
throngb the most intricate and gloomy ravines of the hills, they we^ 
guided. It was hardly four 'miles, perhaps, and yet, faint an^ 
wretched as they were, the^sun was high in the heavens *ere they 
reached their dcsitnatian, and were kindly received. 

They told their stoiy; but what could 1^ done P Who could go to 
Tooljapoor P The Br^mun to whose house they had betaken tnem- 
selves was old and feeble, but a studeut who lived with him, and who 
had been absent siuco daylight to obtain information, returned about 
uoou. He had no news of the Shastreo or of Tara; but ho voluu- 
tocred to go again to seek them, and did so, returning at night with 
accounts of a fruitless search. Jduoo, he said, knew nothing of them, 
and he had found him telling the some story, that ho had buried 
Anundaand liadha out of sight,—and understood—what the faithful 
but drunken creature bad perhaps meant to convey to all inquirers— 
that they wore safely hidd<m away. 

Perhaps Janoo would not have been absent so long had he be 
sober; but the excitement and his potations together bad been 
much for him. When ho awoke, Imviug lain down to sleep in ^ ^ 
bazar, it was evening, and they were lighting the lamps in the sb gfi. 
“It is too lato now,” thought ho, “to go across the hills for We 
Shastroe’s wives, and they are safer where they are;” so ho betook 
himself to the house. His men w'oru there in charge. The dead 
negro had been taken out and buried, and some of the blood w'ashcd 
.away; but the place was utterly dotiled: the sacred fire had gone out, 
-and the whole premises must undergo purificfttion oj^e they cou^ 
-enter or inhabit it ouce more. Jdnoo shrugged his shoulders—“ TI» i 
«iimot live hero,” he sjud ; “ there is the hut in the garden at Sfna- 
phui, and I will take them there and hide them in it.” ^ 

So in the morning, before it was light, he set out from Tooljapoor, 
and <‘ro8Bed the hills, with two of his men leading two stout ponies 
for the women, and reached Afsinga before the suu Imd risen. He 
brought no tidings of the Shastree; but it was rejicrted generally in 
the town, he said, that he and Tara were at Biudphul; and, in any 
case, they must go there and live in the garden till the house could 
be purified, and fit to be again inhabited. This was scant comfort 
to Annndaand Hadha; but Jauoo said tliatmost families in the town 
were in the same prodicamout, that he knew the Shastreo and Tara 
were not among the dead, and probability confirmed the report that 
they had fied in the confnsion, and were safe. 

It was hardly four miles to Sindphul by the road at the foot the 
hills on thd plain; and they set out, after their hospitable hosts had 
insisted upon their taking an early meal, Anunda would fain have 
gone by Tooljapoor, but Janoo overruled it. There was no one there; 
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t^y wonld only sit down and cry at the bouse door; and if tho 
Sj^stree were at SindpUn]/they would be delayed going to him. 
jll^body had been disturbed there; and the BhAslay and the Put- 
wari would ad vise them for the beat'in any case. 

All those arguments overruled Auunda, and they Set out with their 
^ido. They met no one, except a few men watching in their fields 
by the wayside, who told them all was quiet. J&noo would not even 
tako them near tho pass of Tooljapoor, but, striking across the plain 
by tho Gosai’s Mutt, and through the groat mango grove, they 
reached Sindphul unobserved. 

It is not a large village, and they were well known there. Passing 
up tho central street, they had greetings from many friends, both 
men and women. At last they saw their own old gardener sitting 
weeping at tho door of the Putwari’s house; and J4noo, who was 
leading Anunda*a pony, took them thither. They wore both sick at 
itvfart as they dismounted and entered. 1*110 Putwari’s wife and his 
r .:irric‘d daughter wlio lived in tho house were kind people, and mot 
I in th(' outer court. “ He is alive,” said tho dame; “ fear not. 

dressed the wound, and he haa spoken to my husband, and 
for you. We told liim wo liad scut for you, and that you wore 
Cl, Ting, and, behold, tho gods have brought you.” Tlien she led 
AHlunda, w-eeping, into tho inner court, and Jlaclha followed. The- 
men sitting about tho door of tho apartment got up, and, feeling they 
had no more to do, went out, all but the old Putwari. 

*‘Vy:is Shastree,” he said, as the women approached tho door, ” Ik> 
comforted; they are safe, and have eomo to yon. Ho gentle with 
he added to Anunda; ** ho is very Wfpak, and Iloorn says if ho 
"%liado anxious, or disturbed, fever may come on; therefore, bo 
camfuJ.” 

II -was well meant to give them cu-ution, but at such moments, 
nature will have its course The women had existed—aineo the 
attai'k on the temple, and since they had fled with J/inoo—inn state 
of intense fear and misery which cannot be described; and yet one 
mercy bad accompanied this dread, that they hod not fully known 
what Imd liapponed in the temple, and so hope had sustained tliera. 
Now, however, there was no doubt; and in a paroxysm of mingled 
fear and thankfulness, they cast themselves beside tho low bed, 
embracing their husband’s feet, and weeping passionately- Tho 
Shastree vas too weak to speak or move; ho could only lift up his 
hand gently, na if to bless them and welcome them, while a faint 
buti^teful smile spread itself over his pallid features. 

hor a little time, and as they sat silently beside him ministering 
to their w'ants—for Anunda waa an unrivalled nnrse, and had at 
one'e proceeded to arrange many things about him, ^ be likcsl— 
Btcaaige to say, they did not miss Tara ; but Anunda's mind fud^ 
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•donly misgaye her. Her husband, whom her arriyal had aronsil 
had again fallen into a doze, and she went outside to ask for hi 
The whole court had been left to them, and the door of the oui 
one was closed, “ Tara,” she called gently, several times, but there 
was no reply. She might be asleep, she thought, in one of the 
rooms which opened into it, and she searched in each in succession. 
There was no ono. Kadha joined her. “ Where is Tara ? ” she 
/jaid, “ She should have been with him.” True, she should have 
been with her father, but she was not. 

The women tnniod sick at heart and sat down. A nameless 
terror seized them, so absorbing, that they could say nothing, but 
tliat she was not. Animda dare not ask. Of the two, Hadha was 
most self-possessed. Looking through the door, she saw the old 
Putwari’s wife sitting outside it, and as if watching the place. She 
called her in, and the dame saw at a glance what was needed. 0 
the misery of that mother’s face! who, after trying to articulate 
“ Tara,” which her lips formed, as though she spoke the word, f 
forward clasping the knees and feet of her old friend, and groar" 
in her despair. 

“ The gods have given Ihoe one precious object, sister, and t' 
the other,” she said. “ lie thankful for what is spared thee.” 

Tl)cn Anunda thought Tara was dcatl, and so did Kadha; 
the woman resumed— 

“And yet, why should T say so, AnundaP We know not; 
has not boon heard of. Let us wait. Humlrcds of our friends fled 
from the tom]>le and from the town. Many wc sheltori'd here all 
yesterday till the force passed by; then tliey returned home. 3'^ 
Tara may be at souio village near, and wo have men wnt.c-hin*^ 
your house and at the temjilo. The Bh6po3'3 will send intelligunco 
if tlu'V get any,” 

“ She is not in the garden ? ” asked Kadha. 

“No; wo searched there long ago, and in all the gardens. No, 
she i.s not liere, and you mu.st wait. [Slio was favoured of tho 
Mother, sister, and will not bo descitod. At least we know she was 
not killed.” 

Anunda vus comforted for the moment by this, and tho women 
wont and resumed their watch liy their husband. It was a relief, 
•jicrhups, not to npoak—a relief, too, to find, in watching him and 
ministering to his wants, a diversion from the other care. Sooner 
or later Tam might come in. Jdnoo had at once gone in search of 
her; the Bhoslay hod despatched horsemen to every village artiand, 
and there would surely be news of her before nightfall. ^ 

But none, came that night, nor tho next day. The Shastreo was 
not yet aware of Tara’s absence; fever had begun—^thft fever of the 
wound—and lie was unconscious of most thmgs. Sorngtimes he 


but 


she 
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gnized Antinda, aiid Bometimes called Eadlia, Tam. It wa» a 
ssed thing then that he ^ew no more. Neither of the women 
lazed for a moment in their work, p,nd sat there bj the bed, with¬ 
out sleep and without rest, looking for news of Tara; bnt none came, 
klessenger after messenger arrived, but with no tidings of her. 

Late next daytTanoo returned. Ho must see Anuuaa,ho said; he 
had news . siportance about Tara, and, so far as he knew, she was 
not dead. ‘ 

Anunda went to the man outside; ho might not enter because of 
his impure costoc 

Janoow^as a man of few words and scant ceremony, and ho blurted 
out, “Moro Trimraul and Gunga took* her away, lady. I was drink¬ 
ing last night with some of our people, who aro stmngera, and come 
^ from a distance, and who were dmaing booty: and they said they 
S had carried off a beantiful iloorleo aa the disturbance l)r«)kc out, 
bi^jd put her in a palankeen, and they were paid by Moro Triramul, 
/. .} reciter. Tlioy hrcatcil mo and sorao of my people to liquor, and 

^ 113 of tbi.s a.s a good piece of busitiesa. And I have not stolon 
lady; but the Jewels you gave mo are gone; they wore given 
^1 Singh’s hunchliack, who came and asked for them in the 

K;'^Vieri in my name: but Pahar Singh will givo them up; or if 
ncii}, I wdll bprn a corn-stack of his every night till he does.” 

All this was told rapidly and coufnsodly. The detail was liardly 
intelligible; Init one great fact came out bej^ond all others, and if it 
were true, licttcr I’am were dead—O, far better! 

“Wait,” said Anunda, ‘^and I will corao to thoe again;” and 
went in and whispered it all to Radha.. Slio saw the girl’s face 
and her bosom heave r.'ipidly, “Gnnga must hav’^o helped 


hitnl|” she said, “else Lo liad not dared it, and I will see to it my- 
HelfT So they botli vrent. out to the Ramooseo, aud Radha at onco 
doelarcd she would go with him to the town above, and make 


inquiries. 

Slie was shrewd and active. Accompanied by Jiinoo lu.d two of 
the Bhoslay’s retainers, she soon found the man from whom Jiinoo 
had heard of Tam, and listened to his story. They li.'ul known 
nothing of Moro Trirnmnl’s purpose, ho said, till that night of tlio 
recitation, or hovr the girl tliey took was to be decoyed away, or who 
she was; but as the di.sturbanco began, she was brought oii(. by him 
in his arms, and then they took her. Yes, ho know vrliat Iswl become 
of her., Mon> Trimmul had been put in irons by the Mahomedan 
chieL and Tara had been carried off to Bholopoor. Ho and hia 
companions had. watched the palankeen from the rocks in the ravine 
where they bad hidden themselvos, because, if it had been left un¬ 
guarded, they*wottld-liavo gone to it. , 

It was ylcar enough now, therefore, that Tara was gone, not dead. 
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That would have heon grief—bitter grief; but here was more mise|^ 
than death would have caused. Who 'had taken their Tara F f^ 
what fate was she reserved ? They could only think of her beautjl 
as destined for some Mahomedan harem—reserved for a fate worse 
than death. 

It was piteous to see the mother |nd the sister-wife prostrated 
under this misery and the stato of their husband; and it was with 
difficulty that Iladhawos restrained from going at once to Sholapoor 
after the camp, and endeavouring to trace and reclaim Tara. If she 
had only done so—if this energetic girl, used to rough ways and 
rapid joumoj's, had been allowed to follow.out her own plans, what 
misery might not have been saved to all! Hard she pleaded, that 
she could not bo denied to her brother. She would force from him 


on account of Tara, and would bring her back. 

But Ananda hesitated; and the Shastree, to whom all was told, 
weak as he was in body, was more than usually vacillating. Thr 
Mahomedan camp, full of licentiousness, was no place for a Brahm' 
girl. “ The Shastree must bo attended,” Aiinnda said; and. ^ 
Tara’s absence, ho seemed to cling the more fondly to his yo^ j 
wife, and to miss her ministrations if even she was tonipori^ij/ 
absent. Finally, the matter was left in the hands of their^frien |s, 
the Bluislay and the old Putwari, and they decided that Radhi». 
must not go; but a messenger should bo sent, who, assisted by 
friends and Bmhmnns at Shulapoor, would do all that was needful 
or possible. 

In truth, all these friends thought that seeking for Tara at all 
was injudicious. They conld not believe, considering her l>eant i 
and public vocation as a priestess, that she conld have escaped^ 
sorvatiou, and they had come to the conclusion that her presomitiou 
from dishobonr was impossible. Bettor she were dead ; or, if alive, 
reunion was henceforth impossible, for the hard rules of religious 
faith must exclude her from all assistance and sympathy. These 
wore homo truths which, sooner or later, Vyas Shastreo himself 
would acknowledge; and Badha’s plan was overruled. 

It was some days before an answer came. Communications 
were uecossardy slow when there wore only foot messeugers to carry 
them. The Shastreo’a fever had, passed away, and his wound was 
progressing favourably. Mentally and bodily, he had passed a 
fearful crisis; but natures like his bow to these calamities rather 
than break, and there was hope at least in the messenger who had 
gone, to which they all clang. . 

Little by little they hca^ enough to snstain this hope, ^ho 
Bh6slay’s correspondent, a banker in the town of Sholapoor, had 
spared no pasns for the recovery of Vyas Shastree’s child; but l^ond 
the fact that in the family of Afsool Khan there was a new Hindu 
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sWve, of great beauty, who waa carofully aecludod in the zenana, ho 
pnld ascertain nothing; and tlie inquiries, ho wrote, must be con- 
mned in camp, for the force had marched, and was now some 
stages distant, going towards Wye. 

Again, after an interval of weary expectation, and the daily en- 
dnrance of that heavy weight pf unoertuiuty which is so often worse 
than the hittcn^st agony of reality, there cazno fresh news which 
they could not doubt. A poor Bmhiunn of Sholapoor, incited by 
the offer of reward held out by the Shastree^s friends, had proceeded 
to camj), and returned f rtwn it direct. They never forgot that evening 
of his arrival. The Shasti-ee had, meanwhile, ficcn removed to hia 
own house, a« soon os it had undergffrio pnrilicatiou, and lay, weak 
as yet, but ronvale.scont, in the verandah of tlio inner court, living, 
ns he said, in sight of the objects most loved by his lost child; and 
, it WAH almost an occupation to watch dreamily Tara’s bright flowers 
hdpwing in the sunlight. He was lying there, watching them, as 
/ evening sun declined, and the colour of its light was growing 
I iiii’.gp yiijiflowH of tlie bnildings lengthened, and Anundti had 

said lie must retire to hia rotirn; but ho was pleading to be 
L^^“^‘X-(fd to stay, AvhoD tlie man wiis announced without. 

and footsore, Haiiha and a siTvant ptiured water over his 
fei?;}., and l(‘d liiiii in. “ There W’a.s no Uul m'vvs,” ho said ; “ none, 


Tara was well ” 'J’lien they all listened, with grateful Jieiirts and 
tears of joy, to the man’s t^ate of having iliHCovercd li<*r, though h« 
cfiiild nut got speech ot her or send a message lier; but in Afzool 
Khan's faniily there was adimhraun girl called I’ara, who was an 
^'i^ourod gin.'st; her peoy>le liad been killed, they salil, ainl they 
taking her to Wye, to her relatives. He had watched several 
dfi^ about the Khan’s tents in hope <»f seeing her, but in vain; lor 
thelervrints and soldiers, thinking him a spy, had beaten him and 
driven lum off Day by day the distance back to Tooljapoor grew 
greater, so he had returned. Hut there was no doubt; iho man 
described what he had Jieard distinctly, and they could new tiuce 
Tara from the temple to where she then was. She must believe 
they were all dead, and was going to their relatives at Wye : and 
she was at least safe from Moro Trimmnl, w'hom the messenger 


reported to be in close confinement, , 

Now, for once, there was no iiulecision or vatullation in tlu' Slios- 
tree’s mind. He could liear easy travelling in a Jitter; and liadha 
should have it by-and-by, when he grew stronger. Ho wouhl not 
delaj^ and they could yet overtake the army at Wye, or soon after¬ 
ward. Very little of the household pro}>erty had hoen lost, after all; 
and iAnuiida’s store of money was at lost to prove useful. That 
night, as with* thankful hearts they spoke of their lost child, they 
arranged plana for setting out to reclaim her; and meir frienthi, 
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who crowded about them with oongratulations next day, soon coW- 
pleted the necessary arrangementa. The third day was a lucky oute, 
according to tho planets; and they moved down the pass to SindphuT^ 
followed by man 7 friends,.and the good wishes and prayers of alt 
who had known Tara from childhood. 


CHAPTER LXVl. 

A PLEASANT life was it to Tara. The daily stages of a largo army 
enenrabered with heavy materiel are necessarily slow at all times, and 
tho country roads iverc not as yet dry from the recent rains, so that 
the force could not hniry on. The Klian himself was in no haste. 
On the arrival of the Mahratta ambassadors he had received them^ 
courteously, and insisted upon their being the guests of the ro;ralJ 
camp. They had not miioh to say, beyond general protestations/on 
attachment. Their master’s demands were simple, they knew: mnti 
ho would treat for them in person w'hen he met the Khan. Mfean-^' 
while, supplies for the royal forces were abundant; the stages they 
arranged were shorter perhaps than tho Khan, and especially Fazil, 
approved of; but they found grain and forage provided everywhere, 
and the camp bazar had alwavs the appearance of Ji busy fair. 

On his own part, Afzool 'Khan, yielding to the perauasions of 
Sivaji’s agents, despatched an envoy of his own, the Brahmun Pnnt<» 
Qopinath, to Pertabgurh. Their master's mind, they said, would be , 
relieved by it; and a.s Sivaji had evinced confidence in si-inlmg hM, 
own servants unsolicited, so a similar mark of courtesy could h»* J 
be refu.setl. The Khan did not object to it. The Envoy ri^ceivedhis 
instructions, to act as circumstances might require, leaving all points 
of detail for future arrangement; and Bulwunt Rao was placed in 
command of tho escort which accompanied him. In thi.s rapacity he 
waa safe against all local enemies ; and he went the more willingly, 
ns he trusted, under this opportunity, to interest the Hajuh in lus 
own affairs. 

So there was no hurry, and it was a pleasant life. Every day, or 
nearly so, fhero was a change; the force moved forward a few miles, 
or it halted ; tents were pitched, thrown down, moved, and again 
pitched in pleasant places; perhaps in some soft gras.sy plain 
spangled with flowers, or in a stubble field with the stacks of ripe 
grain standing around thorn. The Khan’s Durbar tent was o^en to 
all comers, where the leaders of the various bodies of troopai met 
oveiy day for business or ceremonial visits, as it might be: behind 
it tho private tents enclosed by a canvas wall, W'bich corded a large 
area. Before all, floated the royal standard, and a place was clear^ 
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it which was appropriated for public prayer. Five times in 
h day, if the force halted, did the musical chant of invitation to 
rayer resound from this spot; and as often did the devout among 
the soldiery assemble there, and perform the stated devotions. 
Eveiy afternoon the priest and other divines preached to the people; 
and it was remarked that the sermons on the holy .war, though they 
were continued at intervals, were of quieter character than they used 
to be at first. 


Perhaps tlie religious zeal of the Peer had relaxed since the 
slaughter at Tooljapoor, and was satisfied with the fact of tho idol 
having been overthrown and defiled. Perliaps the Khan supposi'd 
enough bad been done to terrify the^aliratta people, and tliut tlio 
rest would follow upon negotiation. 

There was very little change in the daily life: the early march, 
the halt for the day, tlie hou.scnold occupations, and then tlio pleasant 
itiilk with Zpia and Lurlee. Her tales of tlio Hindu life, and of her 
fljo^ie pleasures and occupations, were told again and again by Tara, 
^ofticii with bitter tears, and yet told again aiul again, and hearil h}' 
^fyrapalhizing friends. 

Two difierent worlds, as it were, were thus brought together. 
What did the simple Brahitiun girl know of the graiidour of Maho. 
inedan nolAos, of which only a faint rumour had ever romihed her ? 
'J’o her unclean, she would once have shuddered at nearer contact 


with them, however rich or gmnd they might be. Now, how 
different! Thoy had respoett'd her honour, nud they also resyiocted 
her faith; and every day he* little cooking-pla(;o was arranged, willi 
j^ter brought by a Ilndiinun for her bath and her drinking, whii h 
interfered with. SometimeH, Zyna and Lurlco would look on 
whlK) tho little maiden drossed her simple meal, a.'H she had often done 
at hi'me,—amused, and wondering at her dexterity; and it was not 
Jong before the Khan hiinself was a petitioner for some delieaie 
spocinicii of her handiwork, which, it was remarked, he ate with 
infinite relish, and pronounced better even than Kurroema's efforts 
to the same end. 


They procured the pfirl the books she loved, and eagerly, and with 
infinite animation, she would read and expound sacred texts, which 
even the priest admitted contained at least mortll and virtuous 
doctrine. Occasionally, too, he was unable to control himself, and 
he answend the little preacher from his own books, hurling at her 
texts translated from the Koran into bad Mnhratta; and half angry 
with^and half amused by, the seeming petulance with which she 
resi^d conversion, allowed her greater liberties, perhaps, than ho 
had ever been known to submit to before from “ on infidel.” 


“ Bee,” she^vould cry, ‘‘Huzmt 1 here are God’s holjr words to ut 
poor Hindus hundreds of thousands of years old, but yours aiu, after 
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nil, but a few hundmls. Surely tbe elder baa precedence ? ” If 8;^ 
could translate the beautiful Bnugwat Geeta to liiin, that book fijf 
full of mystic rclipioas doctrinQ, he could understand her better, shA 
* thought; hut she had no words that he could compreliend, in whicL^ 
to convoy the sense of the noble Sanscrit; and it mustbe confessed 
. that her general attempts in argument were failures. 

Kind Tara! gentle Tara! was any servant ill,—and the cold air 
and damp earth gjive many fevers,—who so ready with knowledge 
of Btniples as the ilmhmun girl ? who so watchful, who so cai'oful ? 
In turn she had tended Lnrlee and Zyna, who suffered at first from 
the change and exposure in camp. Then Fazil grew ill too, and for 
several days could not ride. Stic could ride* she had never travelled^ 
in a palankeen in her life—her father could not afford one : so she 
gave lip her litter‘to liim, and rode a stout ambling palfrey of the 
Khan’s which was gentle, and a relief on long marches from hisj 
lieavicr war-horse; and old Shfre Khan and hiaraon, her first eseta^ 
from Tooljapoor, claimed the privilege of guarding her as she ro^H 
mpidly and fearlessly, and managed the active horse with skill 
grac'e. vn-^‘ 

Once Aforo Trinimiil saw her riding with this escort of licryfey '- 
armed men. She W'as wrapped m shawls, and bad twisted oneroiKd 
her heail like a turban, W’liich coA'ertKl licr face all but her eyes j'le 
ei)nceal(*d bis own faee and person as she passed, but the fact that 
sbo was riding with so noble a company to attend on her, distjnieied 
him. “She is growing into favour,” he thought, “and is m danger 
It is necessary to act beTore we reach Wye.” 

Whether Moro Trimmnl was in camp or not, she bad not thou^^'i^ 
to inquin* Fazil had teld her ouco, with a very perceptible totnjK't 
disapptuntmont, that lio bail been released, and had gone away. He 
iva.s never seen in the camp, but, w'itli Sivaji’s envoys, put isp in 
villngos near where the foreo miglit halt. They did not vex her 
with his tain of her having bt^en taken aw'ny under her father’s 
sanction, wdiich Fazil, Lurlee, and Zyna had never beliexed, and by 
common c<nisent the name of the Bi*ahniun was never mentioned 


among them. 

All, yes, a jjlcaaant time indeed t What more delicious tso a young 
girl’s lieart than the conseiou.sness of awakening lovoH Could she 
help it? did she desire it? Neither, perhaps; but it would come 
nevertheless : and there would come too, with all the persuasive ad¬ 
juncts of her oviTi helplessness and depondcuee, the sense of evident 
respect in which she was hold by Fazil, and his honourable retkieucc, 
even of speech with her. So a new life, a new desire for lift'; was 
growing within her, and increased day by day. Did she endeavour 
to check Jt ?, Not then; it was too delicious. 

Hefore it, the old homo was fading away, tlie forms of father and 
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pother already becoming: dim and shadowy^ as belonging to tlio past, 
ybe old temple oc-enpationN, the prepiiration fox' daily duty, wore 
l^eing supplanted by other feelings,,undecided os yet, but ineffably 
tender. Uid she regret that thuso wore growing iid-o dotinlte form 
in her own lieart ? Kot then. She had no certainty of what she 
thought, and if any one, oveii Zyua, liad asked her to define what 
WHS passing within her, she could not have done so. 

O, the w'on-drous stirring of that now life, shutting out all the 
old • the gentle growring of an absorbing passion. If hVsil spoke to 
her, sbe trembled ; but not in fear. She luui no fear of him. No 
matter what he said, she listened, and never replied. When ho was 
ill, she took to him the little soothifig prtums she ha<l made, and, 
as ho lay tossing with fever, was conscious that they would relieve 
tliirst, and ivould not b(> furgotieii, She could speuk to him then, a 
word only, pcrha])s, to tell him to b<5 patient, that he, wouhl 1 h) re- 
1 oved if he would be still. Even tins was a Icarlul but an (!.v<|uisite 
“^’hasiire. 

often Zyna spoke of her brotlicr! How precious be was to 
brave he was, how beautiful! Had Tara ev»*r sixui any 
like him? No; tho.se timid, loving eyes had never looked up 
f " any one before, far less to such a one as Fa'/;il. What did she 
know' ? She could only see that tViero was, in her eyes, the godlike 
beauty the old poets wrote of Kilmdoo—those soft, loving eyes which 
sometiiucs earne.«tly looko*! into hers, befon* which sho dare not open 
her own. If he came into the tout accoutred, blazing with cl(*th-of- 
geld and steel armour, sho^fled at once, and from a distarn’c watched 
l^^ma embrace him, perliaps fasttm an amulet upon his arm, or relieve 
[iuWP ot lus heavy elothiiig ami tirmour 

]f Fazil were absimt, Tara and Zyna would often ait ami talk of 
liii^ Poor little lu'art ’ how it flutU'rod then. She could not toll 
Ins sister w’liat rose b) her lips, but, as her heart sw^oiled. she felt os 
if hIjo <a)uld do some great thing for hiui or for Zyna—dereml them, 
or avert evil from them—even if she died herself, it would be we,l- 
eome. Yes, the old story—the old story !— the telling of wliieli, iu 
all its wondrous forms, will never finish hero, or finish, but to be 


renewed herealter' 

Did Fazil perceive this ? Not.yet. lie had a »trne gentleman’s 
bi’st safeguard against presumption, an Innate modesty in regard b) 
women, 'vhicii prevented it; and yet .... how ofbm he w'atched 
the lithe and graceful figure as it passed from lus prewmeo on some 
tn||>ng errand, or the glowing intollcrtual face us it quivered under 
the excitement of oiqdainiog any portion of one of Lor old-world 
bo<)ks which interested her,—or the quiet, demure expression which 
gathered ovdr it, as she sometimes brought—for she w^mld allow xw- 
one else, to touch the vessels ahe cook^ it in—her little daily con 
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tribation to bifi father’s dinner, and waited apart with folded arr-J^ 
till he had told her, with a pleasant smile or joke, how much Ir. * 
liked it' - . . ' . ^ 

Ah! ” said ShSre Khan, after Fazil’s first journey in the palankeen, 
and as he lay, languid and weakened by his fever, in the outer tent 
where his retainers could attend on him—“ whom hast thou sent us, 
!Meah ? They tell of Chandneo Begum of the Nizam Slmhee’s, but 
who, after all, was one of our royal race,—that she rode wdth her 
army of true believers, and h)ught with her enemies. By Alla ! this 
girl rides so that it is hard to follow her; and we all say, there is 
that in her eyes which, had she a sword in her hand, nay. w'ithout it, 
would lead us, as only thou, or the Khan could lead us, l^Ieah. Yes, 
she is a jewel of great price.” 

And Fazil liked to hear this; he liked to hear old Goedab cxlianst 
her vocabulary of endcarmeut upon Tara,as she sat by linn, rubbing 
his feet whem the fever oppressed him ; and wlicn, in those feven^ 
dreams which are part of the disorder, strange fancies bcsi't him, 
Brahman girl often became a prominent actor iu those unreal sce^^W 
of his Imagination. “ ' 

So it grow on. The habits of Fastern people do not adrni'2^^ f 
those demonstrations and protestations of love which form par 
our social habits. But we have no warrant for saying that their 
feelings arc the li'ss ardent or permanent. \Vc think not; and that 
there, as elsewhere, they jirogross silently, and arc afterwards caIU‘d 
into active extweise by occasion and nppoitimity, and with possibly 
more energy and pasMon than among ourselves. ^ 

When Lurleo had rallied the Braluuun girl sometimes upon l^'i 
attachment to her old faith, now, she said, liopeless,—and 
tlmming her arms round her as they sat together in the twilight 
after evening prayer, besought her to give it up—to come to them 
as a sister, as a dauglit('r,—and pleaded hard for this,—Tara was 
sorely tried. AVlioiu had she now to look to ? whitlier was she 
going ? If there were some of her mother’s relatives at Wye,—and 
Jill she know of tliem was the surname,—what was she to do'* 
Even were they thcTO, w'hat was she to do? Against her, ever rose 
np the hard erm-l wall of Hindu widowhood ; the servitude, the 
nearly inevitable dishonour auiong strangers, of her own faitli, the 
hopeless weariness of an unloved and uncared-for life; and so. better 
death All this had pa.ssed through her mind before, at Tooljapoor, 
ami then thero was no alternative. Now? 

0 , bow hard the new young life pleaded—as these thoughts pi^Sised 
through her mind—the certainty of love on the one hand, even aa 
a friend or dependant, and of respect and protection from all evil, 
even ihougli to minister to the old Khan should be her only occu¬ 
pation. This, and to see Fa/.il daily—to see Zyna—to b« held to 
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^at rough old Lurlee's heart—^to be the child, for eo they called 
jper, of all the servants,—wliat had the other life to compare with 
rthis ? Even if she found her people, what had they to offer her but 
misery ? for so it seemed. ** 

And when, one day (Wyo was now only a few stages 'distant), 
Zyrta told her what they wjished—what they all spoke of among 
themselves—what Fazil hud pi-oiwscd to his father,—and how the 
old Klian had at first gently lesi-sted it, desiring a high connection 
for his son, and yet had i.'onceded in the end;—when Lurloe came 
and pleaded too, and told her, and proved to her by the planets 
and the elements, that she would bo fortunate to the Jiouse and to 


Fazil—a loved and honouital wife,—►what conld slio say r" The new 
life now rose up witlun lier vigorous and defiant against all other 
thoughts; and its blessed sltape—definitt*, honourable, irresistible, 
aud delicious to contem])late—would not bo repelled. 

' “ Only give me time,” she cried, biding hi'r burning face in Zyiia’s 


'^bosom—only give me time! It is so sudden—so nnlookcd-for.” 
‘fkliori she added, after a pause, and looking up sadly, “ J am his 
’>^pfivc and Ins slave; not of your petiplc, lady, but a stranger, and 
'infidel, as the priest says; impure among my own sect, and of no 
count but for shame and dishonour. As such, I cannot come to a 


boble house. AJi, do not mock me * ” 

“ They say," returned Zyna, “tliat the Eiiiiierors of Dolhi sought 
brides from among tlie Jisijpoois, and esteemed them as honourable 
and as noble as tliom.si‘lve.s; and thou art a Brahman, Tara, far 
purer aud nobler than they. But no matter: thou art our own 
I^Tara, whom Alla bath sent to us, aud whom we have rcceivtd 
iTMinkfully, for him whoso lieart no one us yet has touched. Let it 
bBas we all willand Tara, at last, said it shfuihl bo so. 

iWas she grateful or hapjiy, tbis dosolalo girl ? far beyond 
eiiher ! All tliosc dreamy imaginings which at homo, among her 
books and flowers, had taken no definite shape, now' Jissnmcd a 
palpable reality. In ber eyes glorious, in lier heart Fazil wbb 
supremely glorious also. She dared not look at bim now, even by 
stealth; but there was ever a BW'cet assurance of his presence—of 
his care—of his thought, wdiicli produced a kind of ecstasy, filling 
her mind with a sublime devotion and innocent passion . often 
filling her eyes, too, causing a strangely tight feeling at her licaii; as 
if she Cl aid not breathe, and then a deep sigh as her tears welled 
over; and she hoped, witli an almost delirious joy, that slic was to 
b^ong to him by-and-by : no matter how far distant it inight be,— 
oiily to belong to him, and bo for ever w'lth him. 

And so the time passed to them all. A pk-asant life which, day 
by day, griwr to be more absorbing to Tara, and cuused indifference 
to outward occurrences. But had her enemy been idle ? 
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The force marcbed late one da^. Moro Trimmnl had ascertains 
that tho litters and followers generally) would not arrive in camj * 
before nightfall. It was dark, for there was no moon ; and he laid'' 
bis plans accordingly. Day and night, he and Gnngn, in various 
disguises, bad watched about the Khan’s tents, and bad tried to get 
speech of the servants. He dare not come openly, except to the 
Khan’s Durbar, where he hoard nothing. He was neai-ly^hopeless 
of snccx’ss, when ho understood casually that the evening march was 
determined upon. All the force was not to move; but some only 
with the Khan, for tho sake of convenience of supplies and water. 
It WDS a short stage—only four or five miles, and the Khan’s tents 
were to precede the force. He and his family wert^ to remain in a 
village for the night, and several houses had been clenrod for him, 
^’hu8 much had Gunga picked up, and for once, fortune scomod to 
favour their designs. 

Fazil had recovered, and again rode with his men Tara, tliorijl 
fore, once more oucupiod tlio Utter, which wa.s closed, and carritwl 
with those of Lurlee and Zyna Had she continued to rule as 
wislicd, notlnng could have hajijipjied. As it grew dark Aloro Tn^~/ 
mul—with a small body of horwomeu "which lie Jiad detached fifVlr 
tho Kuvoy’s and kept about his own person—followed Tan’t- 
at a distance, and yet so as not to inierfero with it As it grew 
dark, and they neared the place whei’e they were to stop for the 
night, he observed that Tara’s palankeen was tlie last: ho knew it 
from the white devices sewn on the red cover; and ho dexterously, 
yet apparently unpremcditatodly, pushed his hoi-Hcmon between 
it and the others, in a narrow lane, in whieli litters, lu)i>,enieT^' 
and soldiers wore much wowded kigother. Then he stepped 
men, pretending there was oliatx’oetion in front; and so the Utters 
of Lurlee and Z^ma, which w'crt^ surrounded by footguiirds and 
guides as usual, went on for some distance, never missing tho one 
behind. 

Mold Trimmnl was exultant. At the next Inni in tho road, his 
own servants. Who had been instructed boforeliand, w'ent to tho 


bearers of Tara’s litt.or, pretending to have been seeking them, and, 
abusing thoiu roundly for their carelessness in remaining behind, 
biwlo them come on rapidly. Tho men followed blindly; they knew 
they were to go to a village, and hero was ouo; and, pressing forward, 
they presently reached a house to which they wore diroctwl. 

‘•put down the paUmkeon. Gosha! Goslia! Afuiilana! Mnr- 
dana! ” was cried by several voices; and a screen of cloth bo^ig 
stretched, os usual, from tho pahxnkeen to the entrance of the court, 
and tho ddor of the litter opened, Tara emerged from it nnsuspi< 
eiously: then the door was instantly closed behind Hter, a thick 
ehawl was thrown round her head wliich almost stifled her, and she 
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herself taken np by powerful anna, and carried rapidly onwarda. 
^ne stnig'gled violently, but’a voice she knew bat too well, biased into 
jlper ear throngh the shawl, Be qniet, else 1 will kill youand for 
moment she lost consciousness. 


CHArTER Lxvrr. 

Tara, revived as the shawl was pushed roughly from her head, and 
the cool air reached her faeo; in anulhor moment she was set down 
in a verandah, elosed fromtlio outer Court by thi<'k woollen curiaius, 
in which a sniall lamp, placed in a niche, pliuimcr<*d faintly. There 
could bo no <louhl now. Helcasing her, Moro Tnmraul drew him- 
\ self up, panting with the exertion of canying lier, and looked at her 
head to foot ere he s|K>ke; wlulo Gunga, atlvanciug from a 
#lu>i*k comer of the room, aud bonding lowly with a mock gestun^ of 
|oil^ i-cnco, touched tbe ground near her feet, aud then retreated a 
fymi HO an to HOC luu' better, 

1’ riiou hast had powerful friends, Tara,” said the Bmhmnri 
iFh^rly, and with a seoniful sneer—“very powerful; oven the 
eilcrny’s general and Lis fair son ; but tho gods are not wdth ilunn, 
but with me. Once, in blotid and ten-or, didst thou escape me; 
hut not now, girl—never more. Now thou art iinue, aud lUero is 
nothing between tliee and mo; nor sister, nor father, nor mother; 
only thee, and only me; aud thou hast a long account of misery to 
rae.” 

flu^riu) lioly ^loorlce of the goddess forgot her faith and her vow 
aui||ng the cow-slayiug intidi'ls; and the Alother luitli sent rne to 
lining her hack from Iut dainty lover, who rides in clotli-df-gold and 
bright aiinonr,” said Gnnga, with another mock revereiifMj. “ Art 
thou ready, O Aloorlco of Toolja Mata? ready to he such as I am, 
in her soiwice ? Come ! there is ihy maater aud mine ; be content 
that thou art saved the sin of faithlessness to her. Didst thou tliink 
she—the Mother,” continued tho girl, advancing a step at cswli word 
till she was cloao to Tara, who shrank from her-—“the Moilna* would 
loose thee fr^im thy vow to be the .petted toy of an andean Toork ? 
<,) Tara, didst thou think it? Ah, yes! 1 know thou didst, faithless, 
when the fur boy's aimis were about thee.” 

“Silence! ” cried Tara panting, as these bitter words stung her to 
tliejfuick. “Silence! thou art Hliamcless, Guiiga, O, what have 
I e^r done to harm thee, that thou hast such bitter enmity to 
me?” 

“ Tbou artf beautiful, and I hate thee for that. J. hated thco 
long agOj befoiu thou wast a Mooriee,” she replied. “ Ho lovod mo 
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once, that Moro Trimmul there ; now he cries, * Tara! Tara! ’ 
day long', like a sick child, and Mrill not look on me. Thou wilt haw 
mo because I have taken thee f^m thy beautiful lover; but, 0 Tar^ 
more deeply do I hate thee for taking mine from me. Look, he g^ave 
me this gold zone. It is as heavy as thine—heavier.. That is all I 
have left—that is all. He will give, thee another, by-and-by; not 
now, but when he has done with thee. Enough! Take her away, 
Moro Triramul. I have done thy bidding, and earned the gold. 
Take her away—^far away—ere I repent of this, the worst work of 
my life, and join her against thee. Go ! ” 

“Gunga! Gunga! go not,” cried Tara, seizing her dress. “There 
is pity in tliy hcait, let it come out to me. O, leave me not to him, 
by your mother, by your-” 

“ Come,” cried Moro Trimmul fiercely, casting his arm about her. 

“ This is child’s play, come.Nay, Tara, gently, and it were 

better for thee—else I will strike thee,” ho said, under his brea^| 
but with a terrible distinctness, as she struggled violently, shneki^^ 
as she did so. “ Gunga! the shawl. Quick, girl—lest she be hc^m 
without Quick! Bar the outer door.” -j 

It wan too late. Several persons, among whom was an 
Brahmun of sedate aud respectable appearance, attended by an" d 
retainers, came up the steps hurriedly and entered the room. iJe- 
tw(H'n the noiso of Tam’s shrieks and his own exertions, iloro 
Trimmul had not heard them, and with Gunga’s aid had forced 
Tam to the ground, and was endeavouring to tic the sliawl aboui 
her head, which she was resisting with all her might; but Guuge| 
liad succeeded in catcliing her liaiids, and Tara was much cxhjiu."ilti‘j| 
Another instant, and she would have been helplessly in their posdP^'P 
but at this inoment Gunga saw the curtain pushed aside, and one of 
the men enter with his sword drawn; aud, loosing Tara, she upset 
the cruise burning in the niche, aud fled into an inner portion of the 
dark apartment. 

“Who art ihouP” cried the man, darting forward and seizing 
Moro Trirnmiirs arm ; “ what iniu’der is this thou art doing 

He had had no time to escape, or even to rise from his kneeling 
pophire to shake off the soldier's grip, and two others also caught 
him at the same inoment; while.tho elderly man, calling earnestly 
for a light, raised up Tara, and disengaged her from the shawl which 
had been thrown aliont her. “ Art thou wounded?” ho said. 

“ By the Holy Alother,” cried one of the men with wlu^m Moro 
Trimmul was struggling violently, “bo quiet, else I will driv*^ my 
knife into thee. Bind him, brothers, he may bo armed. Quick! ” 
At this moment a man liearing a lighted torch camo into the court 
from the Rtri;et, and ran rapidly up the steps into the room. As the 
light flashed upon the struggling group of men, the leader of the 
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^ jty recognized Moro Trimmtil, and bid his retainers release him. 
^ iJiey did so, Tara, 'who had partly risen, sank again to tho ground, 
clasping his knees, and ciying piteously for protection. 

The old Brahmun understood the situation at a glance. ** There 
was another woman here,—seize her! ” he exclaimed. She was not, 


however, to be found. “P^cc,” he said to Tara, “peace, my 
daughter; be comforted, no one shall haim theo. Who art thou ? 
What has happened ? ” 


“1 am the unhappy daughter of Vyas Shastreo of Tooljapoor, who 
was murdered, and I am an orphan,” she ci'iod sobbing. “0, defend 
mo from him; ho would have done me violence and dishonour.” 


“ iloro Trimmul,” said the old mdn sadly, “ how often bast thou 
boon warned, and what new wii’kednesa is this?—against a Brahmun 
girl too, and the daughter of the man to whom thy sister was given! 

1 0, shame!” 

“ Wbe is a Moorloe,” ho rejilied sulkily, ‘‘and has done dishonour 
the Mother by living with Mussulmans in camp. It was from 
1 ^' V*^ I have rescued her, ami would have taken her to Wye, but she 
Rusted. 1 Jiavc done no evil, Pundit, nor intended any.” 

S Is this time, girlr ” asked tho Bmlimnn. 

’ Quite true, Maharaj,” answered Tara, sobbing liysteiirally, and 
hardly kmming what sho said : ‘‘ only take me hence, and I will tell 
thee all; but I am not impure,—I am not delilod,—I have nothing 
to be ashamed of. O, yiiit your hand on ray head, and take mo to 
my })oo}de in Wye. Save me, else 1 shall die; or kill me, rather 
than let him or the woinati come near nio. When 1 am alono with 
•’IVi^iir family I will toll them all.” 

(hmie,” said tho man, who was Govind Narrayon, tho principal 
eiwoy of the Ra jah Sxvaji, and a Brahmun of wealth and high station 
inhhe coiHitry, best known among the pctmlo under tho familiar title 
of Baha Sahib. ‘‘ 1 am well known, and I know and boii> iircd your 
father, and grieve his death. Come with me, and you s.hall go on 
with my people at once to Wyc. They leave tho camp to avoid tho 
confusion, and will take care of you, and the bearers and paluukeori 
are still in the street. 


' “As to you, Moro Trimmul,” ho continued, turning to him, “I 
Tcserv'c my judgment till I have inquired from thiffgirl cd’ what sho 
complains. T bid you, however, beware. The Maharaja is not wliat 
he list'd to he, and will submit to no profligacy now. I take this girl 
as my daughter, and she is safe against you. Beware ! ” And no 
sa^ng, and giving his arm for Tara to lean on, while he jiartly sup¬ 
ported her with tlie other, he led her out, and once moro placed her 
in the litter, which was taken up and carried forward rapidly. 

The Envdy and his ewort had also moved with th^ camp, and he 
had sent on his family to a stage some miles distant. As he passed 
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tlxrongb the street of the village where Tara had been set down, ti 
bearei’8 of her litter, who liad remained with it, hearing the stide(.| 
scream from within the conrt, and alarmed by the sudden closing' 
and fastening of the door, had stopped Baba Sahib as he went by, 
and besought him to see whether Tara was not in danger. He h^ 
dismounted, some of his men had bii|Bt in the court door, and w'o 
know tliu rest, 

“Again biillud, O witch that thou art* ” cried Moro Pundit, fling¬ 
ing himself on the ground as Tara passed out, and tearing up the 
chiy of the floor in the agony of his passion; “ what sent tluit 
meddling fool to aid thee ? If it liad been only that proud boy she 
loves, ah! I would have slain him and her togetJier. Gunga! 
Ounga! whore art thou? O girl, I bum—I choke! She too is 
gone, devil that she is. If thou hadst only helped mo sooner I had 
Ktf)[)fK!d the screams, and no one could have heard them. Gunga' 

dost thou hoar? By-and ho swore a friglitful oath, 

liitber, or I will come and stab thee : art thou too phiymg wit£^ 
Ihsvvare!” 

The girl advanond from a dark oomor ti'embling, yet without fe 
and as she did so, ho raised himstdf on his arui, and siie saw 
grasp a knife at his W'aistbund. “ Kill me,” she said, if thou wl'/* 
twice I have aided thee, and twice tho Mother hath saved her from 
tis. 1 will have no more of it.” 

“No more!” cried the Brahinun, starting to liis feet, and seizing 
her arm he shook lier roughly—“no more ! This from thee? I tell 
thee wo have gone too far to recede. AViHl tliat old dotaixl be quiet? 
Will he spare my chameter ? Not he. He has been my enemy fnn^ 
the first, Bupplaiited me in my authority, cro.ssed me in every dcsi^i^ 
and lastly in this. —VVliy didst thou bungle with the shawl ? Coward * 
witch I devil!”—and lie struck her violently on the face with his 
jipen hand at each w'orJ “ W^hy didst thou fail me ? Go !” and he 
flung her aNvay from him, so that she tottered aud fell heavily against 
the wall beyond. “ Go I may-” 

Her fall aud agony of mind prevented her honring the frightful 
curses which followed. Once before, when his sister had come to 
him, the parox) sm of passion had been like this, but only once, and 
yet he had not dared to strike her.. She was not stunned, but O, tho 
misery of her mind ! Slio felt her lips were cui,aQd her mouth was 
bleeding. The pain of this, the degradiition of having been struck, 
made tho girl desperate. If she had had a dagger she would have 
stabbed oro or herself. She could see him very dimly, for tlie p'kce 
vros dark except the faint light which came in from the dmwn 
curtains. She saw that he was sitting, leaning against one of the 
w'oodeu pillars of the room, rocking himself to and frti. He bad 
drawn his knife, and a faint gleam of the naked blade was SQcn noiv 
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vpAi ngaiu as be moved. Was she to die, or he ? No nuittcr. Tu a 
^•aine of mind like hers death has no terror. It is only tho return 
Wco consciousness which brings fear with it, and she lay crouching on 
*the ground, but watching him intently. If he moved towards her, 
she knew she must die; but he did not move, and suddenly the 
rocking ceOsed, ho seemed ti^all heavily to one side, and lay there 

Was he feigning, in order to get her into his power ? No, it did 
not seem so, for he lay still, breathing heavily. 8he hud heard that 
thick heavy breathing once before, and now riH'ognized it again. 
Still slie w'ns cautious. She rose gently, and stepping lightly for¬ 
ward stood over him, yet near eniiugh to tho steps tt» escape if ho 
moved. The knife Lad fallen from his hand, and lay W’aido him. 
She took it up, and placed it in her own waistband, ile was insen¬ 
sible ; his turban had paitly fallen off, and bis face lay towards the 
1 '-’gilt, turned upwards, lie could not barm her now,—be was in her 
I pwor .... The evil B]>irit within, tugged hard at her lu'aH, and 
'JO drew tho knife. Then tho blood from bor lip trickled into her 
^^.^utll, and tlu) wound smarted and urged on her baml. if be bad 
V an'^' spoken a word to her, she would have killed him ; but as 
\.^,,^ay so lu'IjdoSwS, tho girl's lienrt once more softem'd. “ ft is my 
<iv‘}it]i, I know',” she saiil, “lot liim kill mo; T cannot kill birn, and 
tins taint w’lll jiiiss away. Now she is gone, he may love mo again.” 
Poor fool, to think it! 


Then she wntidiod a few' moments, and as she sat down by him 
raised Ida bead into her l 4 p. The face was cold ami elanuny ; waf» 
this death ? 7'horo was no w'atcr, else she would sjirinklc some on 
but she fanned tiim with tlic end of lior garment, and after a 
w^ile he opiMiod his eyes gently. “Gunga lie said, stret-ebing out 
hii arms, ” \vh(*re art thou, girlrorae b* nui.” It w'as tbo old ton© 
of ‘kindness, almost sad. Poor fond fool, .sbc did not resist it; and, 
wiping the blood from her lips, kissed his forobead. 

Meanwhile, Tara, sorely shaken in body and mind, ha,d licen put 
into the litter. She licani the bearers ask the old IJiuhmnn whether 
they were to take lier to Afzool Khan's tents; and ho laid ojicned 
the door, and said to her kindly that she had lictter come to her own 
I>eople, and that his wdfe and sister, who know tjiem, would take 
ehargo of her, and be kind to her; tlmt they w'ero at a village some 
miles further on, and he liimsolf would escort her there. 

She was helpless to object: in the first plaei.*, slio dure not prefer 
thft.Mussulman noble’s house, as strangers to her faith and to her 
o^fn people; nor dare she resist a lirahmun of tbe Kuvoy’s powerful 
position in wliatover he chose to do. Shohad no alleniativo, indeed, 
for he shut the door ere she could reply, tbe bearers took lier forward 
at a rapid pace, and the night was somewhat advanefed, er© she was 
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again set flown at the door of a respecjablo house in a village, 8([ 
several woinen-servants, such as are menials in Brahmun familii| 
kindly assisted her to alight, bringing what there was in the palai 
keen after her. 


f 

CHAPTER LXVTII 

Ft was a house something like their own at Tooljapf)or. There was 
the niastor’s seat, with its llowcrs and holy text painted on it; the 
verandah open to the court; tl/o thick curtains between the pillars 
let down to exclude the night air, which was chill. The room was 
noat and scrupulously clean. She w'as once more in a IJrahmun’s 
house. 

lleforo Tara sat two women, both elderly. One a stout ansL 
matronly figure, with a grave but kind countenance, and grey hn ^ 
neatly braided, with heavy gold rings round her neck, wrists, ar'?' 
ankles, y»lainly but richly dressed, indicating rank and wealth ; 
other evulcutly a w'ldow, clad in coarse white sorgo, her bend eW 
shaved, and her wrists, ankles, and neck without any ornani‘'i‘<^'i 
She had strong coarse features, ranch w'rmkled, snuill puu'cij: ,g eyei 
deep set in her head, and licr skin was flaccid and shrivelle d. Sh< 
was the elder sister of the Envoy, and lived with hinui life ol ^ austev 


ittem o 
rose t 


poniineo aud privation, and, as a Hindu widow, was a pu 
Hcrinmlous attoiitioii to the rules of her faith. Neither , 
nieetJier. 

Tara advanced and touched thoir feet in token of reverential 
Tnission and saluiatum. Hy the lady, whoso evident rank 
attracted 'l]ani First, the action was received at least without repj^jj^ 
nance, and perhaps w'ith interest; but by tho other w'lth inarljjj, 
aversion—she drew back her feet as though to {irevent polluti-yj^ 
and .shrank aside, evidently to avoid cimtact 

“ TImu art welcome, daughter of Yyas Shastree,” said the 
“peace he with thee.” 

“ And that gilded thing is called a w'idow and a Moorlee ! ” 
the other, witli a scornful glance at Tara. “ 0 sister, admit hei) 

W hy has she any hair ? Why is she more like a bride than a w 
—a harlot rather than a virtuous woman ? ” truck 

“1 am a widow' and an orphan,” returned Tara meekly, 
down and trembling violently, as she addressed the first spej^^jj, 
“ I haA'o been saved fi^om diahononr, lady. O be kind to me 
have no one on earth to protect me nowr. They are all gone—aH,jj 
and may God help me! ” , 

“ Your motiier was one of the Durpeys of Wye, was she notl* 
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the Envoy’s wife, w'hose Djamo was Amba 13yo. “ Uo they 

«pow of thee ? ” 

^ “ I do not know, lady,” roturnod Tara ; “ they have never been to 
Vs, nor we to them; but my nujtberVas a Dorpey, and used tt> speak 
of them.” 

“Her father lately married*that wild sister of Moro Trirnmnl’s, 
and Sukya Bye is sure to know her,” said the widow. 

“ O, not to her !—not to her! ” cried Tara passionately—“ do not 
give me to her? 1 beseech you by your honour, by your children, 
lady, by all you love on earth, not to give me t») her. Do with mo 

JUS yo will yourselves, ye are matrons, Init-” 

“ And why not, girl ?” asked the widow, intemipting her. 

“ Peace! Pudma Bye,” said her brother, now entering, and seeing 
that his sister’s question had caused pain, “the girl hath had asoro 
trial; listen to her, ere thou art hard on her. Speak, daughter, lot 
i-s know from tlune own lips how and why thou wast i»iifl:'oring 
lolence from JMoro Trimmul.” 

*14 Moro Trimmul I ” oxclaimed both ladies in a breath. 

Yes, from him did f rescue her, sister, else she had fared Uadly, 

’ returned the Envoy. “A violent and wicked man,—who 

> ,it bo brought before the eonncil, to prevent further scandal. But 
speak, daughter,—thy name? ” 

“ Tam.” 

“Tara: u'cll, fear not. Amba Bye is strict, but kind. Speak 
truly, we listen.” 

And Tara told her littlc^tory : how she had become a priestess 
when the godtlesa called licr; what she knew of liolv books; how 
^^liod been carried off from the temple by Moro Ti’immul, and 
wtF be had persecuted her before. How sho was taken by Fazil 
hisA'U. and had been saved by him from the King's- harem at 
of Ijapoor. Finally, how they had tr(‘ated her with honour and 
wipect, and were taking her to her only refngti at Wyo. 

Ah, it was a sad story now: a glimpse of a heaven of dchght now 
niut out from her for ever! She saw the stony eyes of the grim 
thi widow wandering over her, from her glossy braided hair and 
thi! garland of jessamine flowers which Zyna had put into it just 
p T^^o they left camp, to the gold ornaments abont,her neck which 
tidoia would have her wear; and, above all, to the silken saruo, and 


, golden anklets which Fazil liked, because the tiny bell.s to them 
'o.^tod 80 musically as she w'alked. Over and over again, as sho 
th^'her simple story, and was believed by the Balia Saliib and his 
o\tTO, did hiB sister evince decided unbelief and scorn. But at the 
poDt her brother rebuked her. 

fc “ I rescued her myself from violence,” lie said, “and what she tells 
me confirms her whole stoiy. Peace, Pudma! one io helpless and 
90 beautiful should have thy pitj, not thv scorn.” 
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“ Let her "have her head shaved, and be such as I am ; let her lA j 
with me, and batlio in cold water before dawn; let her sajthe nam / 
of God on her boads a thousand times an hour during the night; lev 
her do menial service,”cried the widow m]ndly; “and thep, if she 
can do these things, brother, she is a Brahmnn widow, and true; 
else cost her out to tlie Mnssulmann with whom she lived. Art thou, 
ready to do all this, prirl H” she continued, stretching out her long 
skinny flaccid arm, which was naked to the shoulder, and showed 
that the serge about her was her only garment. 

Tnra’.s spirit sank within her. Yea, such as the being before he^i 
Tvere lliinlu widows—such they would olaim her to be, “ It were 
better if I were dmd,” she groaned—“ liotter if 1 were dead.” 

“Better if thou wast dead’” echoed the widow. “Ay, much 
bettor. Such as thou art, were liotter dead than live, in a harlot’s 
guise, to be a di.sgraco to tlie faith ! ” 

“ Nay, peace, sister,” said her hwither—“ I will have none of 
While she is with ns, she is our guest and daughter, and shaL '' 
cared for tendeiiy. Take her away, Amba, and let her rest. ajvC 
BOti Af/.ool Khan at the Durbar to-morrow, and inquire it wh, 
says bo trne; but my lieart already l<‘lIs ino it is so ” 

Arnba llyo rose and said a few a4)ot]nng words to Tara as slir.V 
ovi'r her and raised her up, “Come,” she said, “I will not barm 
thee—come.” And Tara rose and hillowT'd her to an inner ro- ni 
The old lady had perhaps been afraid of her sister-in-law, orslio^was 
softoni'd by Tara's beauty and grief, for, ns she elos<*d the door, she 
#at down and took her hi her lunirt, laying her lu'iid on her bosom 
“Tluni art a gentle lamb,” slie snul, stroking her head. “ (bid h^’p 
thee, ehild,” and Tara clung to the kind heart, and felt, as it 
loving arms once more closed around her. '•» 

'I'hat night she slept wuth Amba Bye. ITor sleep was at hrst 
broken, and full ot fearful <lrt*ams; but wearied nature and yotath 
in tbo end obtained their mastery over her, and slie sank into a 
det'p slumber,—so deep, that the sun was high in the morning ere 
she awoke. 


It had been a weary time to Zyna, Lurlee, and the Khan’s honse- 
hold, and even tlie Khan and the priest sat up far into the night, 
speaking of Tara. No one had slept. As to Fazil, bo, with Shore 
Klian, Lukshraun, and a body of horse, rode round the countrj’ for 
miles, all through the night, seeking Tara. No one dared speak to 
him, and the men had never seen him so excited before Ifo and 
Ijukshmun, wliose activity PA’cn surpassed his own, liad stopped 
eveiy palankeen ; every cart or carriage which was covered ; ewry 
veiled female they couUl see. Villages had been searched also, but no 
trace of Tara was found—none; and Fazil returned heme dejected 
and worn out*, only, however, to cliange his horse and the men, and to 
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s^art once more with Luksbmnn, who would not leave him, on nn 
jprrand equally fruitless. That day (Fa/al was still abaciii) llaba 
feahib sought Afzool Khan aiter the aft-<‘rnoon Darlwir, and told him 
what had happened: how he Iwul ’rosened Tara, htnv ho had sent 
her on to Wye with his wife and sister, and how she would be safe 
in his hands; and he heard in return how* sho w’as respoeted and 
loved in the Khan’s family. 

“We cannot allow her, Khan," he said kindly, “to remain with 
yon, mneh as you have respected her failli. Tt would be a scandal to 
Bnihmuns, if the daughter of Vyas Shastrci* w'ore the guesi. oven of 
Afzool Khan and his household. It is not coinpatihle with lu'r purity 
or her liononr, which, now her father is dead, her people must pn)- 
tiK't We—that is, iny wife and myself -liave eluirged onrhclves 
witli her for llus present; and her potiple, the Uurpeys of Wye, nro 
rich and devout,- they imII iveiave and protect lier “ 

I- Afzool Khan renionstniied as far as possible. 'I'ara bad grown to 
p a familiar and beautirul objei’t to him ; but he felt the Hnihmun 
right, and he must, not connect her name with his sou’s, lie 
^ ^;e not mention t(» Luvlei' >vliufc had hi'on done, but he toli^ Fazil, 
‘11 lie ix‘turned, and so all knew of it 

•'At least sho is safe and in h(>uonrable kee[)iiig," said Fazil, when 
b had heard all, “and ior the rest, as (iod wills. Ihit us for that 
Jh’iihmnii. father, he cscajied me once—it may not be again." 

“ Lonk ' ’’ cried Inirlee to na, who was sitting sobbing bit.tiTly -- 
“look ' JJad 1 only been eurefnl, this would never lia,\c happened 
It wa.s fiunday nnrht. and ^aliirn ruled from tlu’ S(‘i'ond hour of the 
ir.st w'aieli lo the emi. (VuiJd an\ thing be wairsf'We should not 
f ‘ molt'd at all Mj' jiearl, my loie, sho should not, havt* h*ft us ' 
' Hill! jMay the ju aei’ of tin* l*rophc‘t Ixi with her, and tlio pro- 
tc‘e|ion of Alla be upon Itor till ive meet' again ' " 

Aineen ! Amccu ! ’’ biglicd Z)mi, but who was not comlorted, nor 
was Fazil. 


CHAPTKR LXIX. 

4> 

M\c,ntficent ns is tho Heenerv o‘f the VV^estern niiauts of India 
tlirouglioii*^ tbeir range, it is nowhere, perhaps, more strikingly 
Ixautiful tiian in the m-ighbourhood of the great i,«olated jdateau 
which—-ri.sing high alwivc the mountuin-rarige.s around it. am! known 
niu^^r tho name of Maha<>bul-esliw'ur, from the temple at tho soureo 
of the sacred n\er Kn.shna on iUs summit— is now tin* favourite 
summer retrpat and .suriaturiiim of the Uombuy Presidency. ^IVim 
roods, laid out bo as to exhibit the beauties of the scenery the 
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beet advaniugc—pretty Kngli^sh-lookiug cottages, with brilliai 
gardens, and a cfnisiderable native townj arc now tlie main featn 
of the jdaee; but at the period of onr tale it was nninhabitcd, excep 
by a few IJmhmuns and devotees, who, attraerted by the holiness 
of the sp(ji, congregated arouml the ancient temple, aaid occupied 
the Hiniill village beside it. Oihei'w^se the chiiracter of the wild 
soenery is unchanged. From pfnnts near the edges of the plateau, 
whore mighty precipices of basalt descend sheer into forests of ever¬ 
lasting vcnliire and luxuriance, the eye rang(‘s over a sea of rxigged 
inouri1/uin-to}i.s,—some, soathed and sliattercd peaks of barren rock 
—others with extensive flat summits, bounded by naked chtTs which, 
falling into doi^p gloomy raviiuia covered with dense forests, would 
seem inacccSHihle to man. 

To some readers of our talc, this scenery will be familiar; but to 
others it is almost impo.s,siblc to convey by desenption any arle'[nato 
idea of its peculiar character, or of the beauty of the e\ cr-cliangiiig 
tuh'ial clTocta, tlioi vary in aspect almost as tin* speculator turns Irci/fB 
one point to another, Oftni in r^arly moniing. as the sun rises oj(® 
tlu* lower mists, tlm naked peaks and jirucijnces, standing apart 
islands, glisten with rosy tints, while the mist itself, as yet di*’ 
and undishirhed, lie's wrajiped around tlu'ir bases, filling 
ravine and valley, and glittc ring lik(» a 8c*a of molten silv'cr, 

Again, as the morning breeze rises in the' v'allc'vs bt'lovv, this 
vapour breaks up slowly: circling round the mountain summits, 
Imgc'ring in wreaths among their glens and prccipic'cs, and clinging 
to the forests, until dissipated entirely by the fierce* beams of the 
sun. ^’hell, quivering under the fervid heat, long ridges of nigged 
valleys are spread out below, mid range beyond range meltstendjjjfly 
into n dim di.statico of sea and sky, seiu’cely sejiarated in eohnir, yet 
showing tlie oeeasional sparkle of a sail like a I'aint cloud passing on 
the horizon. Moat glorious of all, perhaps, in the evening when, m 
the rich eolours of the fast-rising vapours, the Tinmutuius glow like* 
fire, and jieak and precipice, forest and glen, arc bathed in gftld 
and erimsou light; or, as tlio light grows dimmer, shroudc'd in deep 
purple shadow till they disnp]ioar in the gloom which quickly fidls 
on all. 

"Westward from this great mountain plateau, and divided fnmi it 
by a broad deep valley clothed with fore.sts, the hiigo monntniu of 
JVrtahgurh rises wdth prei'ipitous sides ont of the woods and ravines 
below. The top, irregularly level, furnished space h>r dwi'lling- 
housea |ind luttgazmes, while ample springs of pure water si^leed 
for the use of a largo body of men, by wdiicli it emild be easily de¬ 
fended. At various periods of time—by the eai’ly Mahratta ehieftains 
of the eouriti:y in remote ages, and afterwrard.s by the^r Mussulman 
cunqueroi'S—walls and towers had been added to the natural defences 
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cA the place, as well as stronj:^ gateways, protected by bastions and 
tfoopbolcd traverses, on the’ouly upproacli to the snmmit—a ragged 
pathway, which could hardly bo called a re>ad. Under very ordimiry 
defence, the phice was perfectly impregnable to all attacks by an 
enemy from without; and, at the period of onr talo, it was hold as 
his capital and choicest stronghold, among many such fastnesses in 
those mountains, by Sivaji Ilhbslay, a man destined to play a con¬ 
spicuous part in the history of his country and people in. jmrticular, 
and of India at large. 

Wo have already informed the n'ador, in a somewhat desultory 
manner perhaps, for wo are not writing his history, of the attempts 
made by Sivaji to establish an imlepeudent power; and, by taking 
advantage of the weakness and distriwition of t,he kingdom of Ucc- 
japoor. of which ho Avas a vassal, on the one hand, and of the am¬ 
bitious designs of the Kmp(*ror Aurungzeeb on the oth(*r, to raise 
himself to a position in which ho could secure the actual ailministiii- 
vion, and ovcutaalljr tho sovereignty, of his native wilds. 

’u Uindu liistory is in all cases unsatisfactory ; and that of tho early 
r'^hnitta chiefs find pnacipahtn'S of the Dekhaii ennucntly so. On 
•I fe. invasion of tho Dckhan by Alla-oo-deen, nephew of the then 
'mi^ ^ of Delhi, ni A.n. llll)!*, tho fort and city of Doogurli, now 
h^ hlutabad, ivus hc*hl by Rajah Ramdoo Jadow, who ajipeared then 
t-o Jiave bci'ii priiiec of tho whole country. Whether ho was so or 
not, whether the chiefs of the wild tracl,s of tho (Ihauts and pro¬ 
vinces lying on tin* western sea-coast wore his tributaries or vassals, 
or whether they wore actimlly iiifiepcndcnt of each other, has never 
^)oen ascertained; but, on tho downfall of tho princely houso of 
Jl^ovv, no other ruler or chieftain seems to have mit.de any roKistance, 
ana the Mithoniedans, gathi*i‘ing strength, and founding a kingdom 
at iTulburgiih, in tlio centre of the Dekhan, gradually subdued tho 
whftlc tiuct, establishing garrisons in tho wildest ports, fortifying 
lulls not already used as stininghohls, and unproviiig the (hjfoftccs of 
others, in that noblo and pa'lni'csque stylo of fortiheatn u vrhieh 
now excites our ivondor and adruimtion. 

One of the Malinitta families of ancient native noliility, though 
not of the liighcst grade, wore the iJluislays. Tlie Jadows, though 
no longer ]»osscsRiiig princely power, had dt'seendeil^ into the nink of 
landed proprietors, or hereditary oflieers, under tho ancient ilmdn 
tenure, of ihc districts over which their ance.stors had once held 
sw’ay. Lndcr ordinary circum.stanccs, an alliance between tho 
lambics would liave been rejected by tho Jadows; but ouojieU out 
nevwholess, and after a strange manner. * 

At the marriage of a mutual friend, 8bahji Bhdslay, then a pretty 
boy, was preifcut w'ith his father, and the head of the family of tho 
Ja^WB with bis daughter, Jeejee, a child younger Chan the boy 
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Shallji. The chihin’-n he^an to play toijethcr, and the girlV fath^^* 
remarked joeoKcly what a pretty conpre they would make. Thl^ 
r(‘rnark was lietird liy the boy’fi father, who claimed it as a proniis^ 
of betrothal, and, after some discnssion, and objection as to disparity 
of rank, tlu- children wire eventually luamed. From these parents 
spninfif Siv.'iji, who, with his mother, as remarkable a person in 
many rcsjiCftH as himself, became the orij^inators and leaders of the 
renewed independence of the Hindus of the Dekhnii. 

Tile vvome'i of India, particularly' those of the liJi,dicr classo.s and 
faniihcs, arc invariahly the treasuries of tamily events, and ot deeds 
of flepiirted or oxi&teuL {jrreatncs.s. tleejoo Itye, an ambitous, perliaps 
nnscriipnlfms woman, strove 4iard to excite lier linshand. Shiihn 
lilioslay, to exertion in the Hindu cause She tilled his mind with 
Jet,o'nds of the .ladow s’juiwer; slio sought out the In stories of his 
own family; she ur^ed him to assert his r.j^ht to districts in 


sovereignty ol which he ivas only the oflieial liend , and she active^ 
canvassed all the heads of th«* -Mahrntta families, witli a vieiv toJUj 
I’omlaned resisfiinee a^nnnsi the JMahomedan powers, then btginni^”^ 
to hIiovv SI mjitoms of a t'lnul di'cadeneo. ? 

Ami not without effeet. Shahji, the servant and vassal of/ 
Thnperor of Ihllii iia of the Kiiif^r <,f lieejiipoor, rebelled in 1 
a}.,a*inHt both ; was restless and unfaithful, laokinir, whih* a »* 
enterjirisinfr jnirti.san soldier, th(‘ Inolior f[ualijies which could dut'^ 
and take mlvantatre of such miwemeiits. He. was frcijiieiitlv im- 
in-isoned, lined, and otlierwise punished, hut iiothiuf^ elieeked his 
wile’s umhilion. Tjcft to hersi'lf durinir .his Ioolt absences and cap- 
tivitii's witli her yonn^^ sou amoiifr their nati\e wilds, surrounded by 
rude M'iainers. she turned to Jiim as soon as he cimld coinjm h -*-!!! 
her plans ; and by the mother and son tlios*' desi^'’ns were sketched 
out wliieh. in Tr.speet of utter hopele.ssnes . at lir.st, ami sjilemlid 
MUeeess afterwaiilh, have few eoinjiansons in tlu* world’?, histoiy 

As tlie hoy jrrew' up, his immediate retainei*H joined him in wild 
enterprises against tlio Muliomedans, which to tlie people savoured 
of Tiiadiiess, Init w'hic'h, as they increased iu hoJdne.ss of design and 
execution, were lielieved to he the deeds of one es]ieeially protected 
by the t loddess llhowani, the tutelar divinity of the Jaclow' family 
Ills mother, an ardent votaiy, prytt'iided to he occasionally visited 
by the gothlrs.s in ]>crson, and, fillixl with her divine atfiatu.s, spoke 
projdiecy. Her son believed in her inspiration : and gradually lll^ 
fiieiids, Maloosray, Palkur, and others, with a supiTstitions faith, 
helicM'd also. liiuhsciphned, often unarmed men of the Ma-mls, 
or luoiintaui valleys above the Ghauts, w ho were called IMawultes, 
and of those below the moumains towards the sea, called Hetkuitc.s. 
joined the young leailer* scaled mountain forts, or descended into 
thy plains beyond the valleys, gathering arms and booty, occupying 
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defenders to the sword, and never 


f So year nftcr year ])aHtiied, and the yonnnf Sivaji, as ho f^rcw 
8troiie:or, boi*am(‘ more dannj^ and’enterprising. Originally a few 
hundreds of balf-iiaketl, ill-armed mountain jienHaiils, Jiia fonv’S of 
Miiwullecs and Jletknreosat last numbered many ihousand.s of aetive, 
doterniined men He bad possi'ssum of somo of the Btrougest 
mountain forts in the Wi'stern Ohants; he had built,and was build¬ 
ing, defences to other isolated and luiUiiully almost inneeiissiblo 
luomitains. He was arming them witii eannon [mrehosed by stealth 
from the Portuguese of (nm, or e.ist by his onn skilful artilieers; 
and as he gamed more perfeet loeal sftreugth, he nas silently extend¬ 
ing his intrigues to all the Mahrulta families of aiu'ient Maharasfra 
by agents like Horo Trluimiil, and awaiting the time patiently, till 
all could rise to overthrow the MuBsuhuau governments wliieh hold 
them in subjection. 

Had those govcrnmi'nts, after the spirit of the t^nrlier Mnssnlman 
'L :^aders of the. Di'klian, lu*en iiihilerant of Hindus, denied tliem 

wilt'^esof worship, {|(‘tili*(l llieir temjiles, eonliseatedtheir uuei'stral 
* ^^bts, or otiii'i’wjse hsra.'.si'il and oppressed them,- it is probiiblo 
Sliah^i’s first attemjils towards throwing otT the .Mahomedan 
Would haio uii-t with hetti'r suece'-s Hut, on the e«)nlra,vy, 
^'Piiere was now little or no oppression or inferferenen with them in 
an} way; and many of the JNlahratla ehii'ftains not only held chlates 
111 fief for serviee, but joined Hit' armu'S of tlu' Mahoniedau kings, 
and fought with them hra*u;ly and faithfully. We ha\(' ourselves,a 
'couiilerpart of tins, in siune respeets, in the Norman oeeupatjon of 
(^* Oi\u country, inasmneh as, while some Saxon thani'S then held 
tltt'iuselvesalurif, and retired to tlie nianagenieut. of their own estates, 
otjiors were found w'lio joined the mviwlers, or, gradually imitating 
llu'ir maimer.s, bee.imo incorporated with them. 

That Sivaji’s ]>ros})e(‘ts had as.sumefl a more onconniging form 
than any of Jiis father's, nuy easily be imagiiieil from the net hod in 
which they had been inuinlained. The Dussitu, or festival of 
Hhowaiii, throiiglimit Maharastrii, of l<ir»7, the year of whii'h we 
WTite, was to show', by a jirivaie muster of the jieople, what forces 
were aiailable for a general ri-sing; and after ^that it would bo 
deterniilned how' they were to be ernjiloyed 

Wo ki oiv wliat the object of Muhiosr'ay’s mission to He(‘japoor 
had been, and its result, Sivaji Imd heard already by < .tjiress from 
tljjA capital, of tin; di'ath of tlie Wuzoer, tho discovery of some fif liis 
oim eorrespondenotj by thi* King, and tho jM.M'eptance of the gago 
by Afzool KJiJin to undertake a campaign against liini witli a picked 
army. JItf hail not heard bince, nor lind Maloo,siay arrived ; biit 
Sivaji know that Aizool Khan w^as no laggard in wtir, and that ho 
must prepare himself to bieet tji^e emergen cj. 
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A fascination for sacred plays which had possessed him froi^ 
childhood, was a stninge peculiarity of this man’s character. 

Sivaji j^ew np, no distance, no personal danger, deterred him froml 
being prcacut at any which could by any possibility bo reached. 
Soraetimi's openly, and more frequently in a peasant’s or common 
soldiers garb, tlie young prince, with p. few chosen associates, would 
appear at places where his arrival was incomprehensible, and his 
disajipeanuicc equally abrupt and mysterious. In the latter days, 
tlie.si! “ Knthas,” as they are termed, became means of assr^mbling 
lijs men without attrimting suspicion; but his adherents well knew 
tliat tlio most exciting enterprises immediately followed them. 

Soon after the arrival of the nows from Beejupoor, notice of one 
to bo held at lY'rtabgiirh had been sent through the (‘ountiy, and 
from tho earnestness and celerity with whieli the orders were cir¬ 
culated from village to village, the people at large were assured of 
the yirovimity of somo notable event, and hoped, in tlieir own 
])re8sive jihraae, that, at last, the “tire would liglit the hills.” ' 

Willi tins partial digri'ssion, and introduction to tho Rajah's pl^<^ 
ilio day of which had arrived, our history will i>roceed. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Prom a straggling, irregular village, which could hardly he called a 
town, nestling in a hollow under the mountain of Pertubgurh, a rude 
patliwav, for it was little elst', avseended to the fort above. Very 
rongli, hut. very lovely, was this road. Tlic foj’est, or jnni>le, h-y-tl 
been ])artly cli-arcd away from its sides, but noble trees still iinng 
over it jutTording gniteful shade ns it wound round raMiiea and 
shouldi'i'.K of the mountain in gradual but easyuseent; mid the huge 
broad leaf of tlie teak tree, the graceful and feathery banilmo, and 
other masses of luxuriant foliage, rich with great ereopiu's noV 
covered with flowers, which hung from tree to tree in graceful 
festoons, or clung in dense masses about their tops,—presented end¬ 
less and beautiful combmations with the bold iippiu* preeipiecsof tho 
mountain itself, and the distant ranges behind it. Parthor up, as 
tho air grew fresher in tho ascent, and you looked dowui into deep 
gloomy dells, or abroad over the valley, or up to the mgged sides of 
the great mountain be 3 “ond,—a subtle blue atmosphere appeared to 
pervade everything ; and thivS, tho peculiar ehanicteristic of tl-!^iso 
high tropical rt'gions, seemed to inerejise in deptli of colour,—and, 
W'lthout in reality ob.seuriiig tho features of the seenory, to soften its 
rnuged outlines, and blend its almost savage elements into harmony. 
It has been' said of natives of India that they ore insensible to 
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Realities of natiiraJ sceiiory. We admit that Mussulmans to a great 
ybxtent are so, hut not Uitidus, still loss Mabmttas, of these glorious 
mountains. Their sacred books, their ballads, and n'citod plays, 
alwund with beautiful picture.sof lihtural objects; and, living among 
combinations of the mast glorious forms in naturOj peopling every 
roinarkablo rock, deep dell, or giant tree with spiritual beings 
belonging pocnliarly to each,* who arc woi*shippcd with a rude vene¬ 
ration,—mseiisibility to outward impressions and their iuduenoe 
upon character would be inijiossible. 

So now, at the time wo speak of, a numerous company of men on 
foot were af-conding by the pathway already inentiomul to the fort, 
and that ligy[it mt-rnment ])rev!iil<'d*aniong them which ever accoin- 
ptiiues the eujoyiuent of tine Koenerv and pure Tuouidain air. and 
oveites physical oajiahility for the endurance of the heuvicKt fatigue. 
Some ran or h'uped, aa occasional level portions of road occurred ; 
.others climbed among tho crags and rooks by its side, or, knowing 
dioitcr paths to the summit, strm'k out of the main road, and 
i/^’easted the steep luoimtaiii with a freedom and agility only known 
j'lv mountaineers. 

ng Kcon-cyed, lithe, spare, yet muscular men ; low in stature, yot of 
(IiatriK'rdmary jiower of endunince; often heavily jmnetl with long 
V'ok.tehloi'k, anil its aceornpauiment of ptiwder-horuH, hulh*t.l>iigs, and 
oilier aci'outrcinents tied round the waist,— along, straight, heavy 
tw'o-hiilulled sw'ord hanging over the li'ft shoulder, or a arriallcr 
curved sabre fii'^lcned into the waistband, with a dagger or tw'o, ami 
a liroiul shield at the havk --sueli wen) Sivaji’s Maw'iillecs Ordi- 
jianl}' nnhunh'TieJ witli much clothing —a pair of draw’ers fitting 
f^lit below' till) km e, a coarse handkerchief wound about, the 
hr ad, aiul a black bhmki't thrown ovci- all, or crossed over the clicst, 
liiiiving- tl)c arms tree, siitlircd fm’ ordinarv purj)oses., on festiv’al 
ilavs, howi'vcr, all were clad in a clean suit of course cotton idoth, 
with a tiirhan, and si-arf round the waist, and hunclcss of wild 
flowers tucked fantastically into the fohls of their licad-<iri <s. 

This wasafcstiMiJ day—for (heir Kajah hud ordew'd a Kutha; 
and all knew wlien this look place that it was tin; prelude to some 
mid or foray - some distant ex|>edilion in which honour and booty 
vvere to be ganu*d--and when the Maivnlb'es would strike in, hard 
tnul fierei', on the unsuspecting i^lo^lems. 'J'hc “Dhunni,” or master, 
as they called him, had been uriaeeoiintahly <piict for Hfuiic time past; 
but to a man they knew he w'lis not idle, and tlimughout, that 
(iAjiTitr}", as in more remote pr-oviuees, the eonsietion (in*vailed that 
iidmetliirig unusual W'lta to ljaj)pen--somo manif(-tation of the will 
the goddess, wliom all feared and most w/^trshipped. ^riicro was 
nothing anipareiit or tangible; but expectation and exciteintent 
prov’ailcd nevertheless. 
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For several days previonsly, the iisaal messengers had run fronr 
village to village among the Mn>vTils or Valleys of the ranges nearl 
Pertahgiirh, giving nows of the Kutha. The players had come from 
Wye, from Sattara, and other towns, and the Hajah’s hill-raen had 
been <’lraring the usual pW-e of celebration, and were now decorating 
tlie royal seat, and stage for the players, with gre(‘n boughs and 
wild flowers. The little tow'n was already full of people, and others 
were crowding tip the mountain to make their suhitation to their 
beloved prince who, now' seated m his ball of audience, surronmled 
by a few' friends, soldiers, and priests, denied no one tlie privilege so 
tlenrly j>ri'/ied, tliat of making a “salam'’ to their Kiijab, and receiving 
one in return. ^ 

Up the mountain-side, through the grim gateways, till they 
emerged upon the irregular plateau at the top, the men ])ourcd in a 
eontinuoiiH slresim. Some singly or m small groups, others iilhirgcr 
eomjinnies headed by a yiair ot “gnrseos,” or pijiers, one playing it 
tlrone, the othi'r a reed tlageolet, Aery strong and shnll in tone, tiny 
eombination t»f whicli, as w'ell as tlie wdd nu'lodies jilayed, beimy. 
carioiihly like bagjiipes in efl'ect. Otliera hudivith them their viH.'u 
truinpet()i*s; anti shrill quivering blasts of their horns, atcoirqiaTii 
by th(‘ ileej) monotonous notes t>f large tambourine drums, not * 
frequcnl )y arose iogt'theror singly from different pai’tsoi thoascei 
and wire imswt'rod by (he Kuyah's horn-blowers sriitioiieil on the 
bastions above the gales, and elseAvliere in tluj towers above the 
precijjiees The fort w'lis full of men, for several thousands wore 
assembled in it sitting m groups, rambluig about tlu' waits, nr by 
the side f>f springs and wells, untying the bundles of cakes whieli 
each man had bound to his back, and making a nooiulay riital ; *tJ' 
procectiiiig to their chieftain's kitchen, received the daily allow,mci? 
t)f meal bread, w'liit'h was served out Avitliout stint to all eotners on 
those occasions, ami of which Imgc piles stood on the kitchen floor 
rcadv for diati*ibntion. 


All tlie morning Sivap had sat in liia humble liall of andicm'c, 
surrounded by some of his tried friends, and some Hrahmnn priests 
and scribes. No gorgeous palace W'as this, like that at Hetqapoor, but 
a broad slieil made by poles fastened iogethiT, and thateliod with 
grass and teak-leavos, dei'orated gra<*efully and appropriately w'lth 
leafy br:m<‘be.s and W'ild flow'ors. At the upper* end was the liayali’s 
seat, a low dais cov'ered Avith coarse cotton carpids, on which the 
'“‘guddeo” or royal seat—a velvet pillow coA*ert*d with gold em¬ 
broidery, and a scat to match—had been })liie(Ml temporarily. Ile3^s(vv 
the dais, the leadei-sof lui*ge and small pai*tiCBof men came—salutJd 
— seated tlieinselves by turns, and got up and departed with the 
usual salutation, Imt seldom wtthout notice; and Avhilomother men 
passed quickly by, the chief had a kind word of greeting or remiuis- 
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fCAice or salute for every one. l\[any saw that his features were 
oaouded with cai*e; but "the hews from the capittil concerncil no one, 
^nd the Kutlia to come off that night would, they knew, prove tho 
^uaual prelude of active service. 

Seated as be was amidst a crowd of friends and attendants, tho 
Mahratta Kajah seemed, in the distance, ahno.st contemptible, from 
his small statnro and plain, insignificant appearance. Dressed in 
nrdmarj' white muslm, tho only ornament he wore was tho “ jika,” 
or jenel for the turban, vvliich sparkled witli valuable diamonds. A 
lighf red shawl drav\Ti over kis shouldiTs ])rotceted him irom fho 
s-nru'uhat chill wind, and bi-fore him lay his ternhle sword Hliowani, 
and the large bhiek shield of rhinoceros hide which he nsually wore. 

neai'cr view, howt'Ai'r, gave a diflercnt impre.'^sion. Somewhat 
dark m complexion, with a ju-oniment nosi'. broad in <he nostril; 
large, soft eyes, small determined mouth and ehm , a thin monstacho 
"eiirh’d up at the ends, and bushy black wdiiskers aha\ed on a lino 
j.tlrhi^ ear,—fornii'd a eounlenanco at once handsonii'and inlclli- 
: wdiile In.s slight figure, a]ij)arent.Iy inovo active than strong, 
I*cod. by its lilhi' mov'ement ev’en whde sitting, a power of mi- 
\ ^lee wloeh was ctoilirmed by the expression of his face. 

one who liad onei' .seen tho j\l,diarfija evi>r forgot him. Tliongh 
jp imld m c\'J>Tt*^Mon, if not. sad, most ahont him had seen and 
.ir'inberi'il th(’ face in other and wilder moods of civciti'inent • in 
w'ar, or in the actual hami-lo-hand combats, in which he dv lighted, 
and from which ho conhl wnth ilifficultv be, restnimed, whih' tho 
impres.sion tliat he w'as an JBcarnation of divinity, mingled awe witli 
the respect and love which all bore him. 


CnAPTER LXXr. 

Tiik morning erremony was at hmgth over, and, Roniewhat. rearied 
by it, and by sitting inactive so long, Siv'ip rose and passed inl.o 
bis private npartment.'i, to which the shod or jiavibon w'si.s a leiii- 
porary addition, 1'he rough mountain fortress a Horded no royal 
jialiu’cs A few terraced houses,, divided by courts, with some, 
thatched out-oflices and stables, stood on an elevated spot nour tho 
walls ; and tlic Rajah’s favoiinto retreat was a sm.all vaulted ajiari- 
inciit, w'hicli jomcil the fort-wall— indeed, formed portion of it acd 
froinonrhicb a small projecting window, placed inmieriiatcly utiovo 
one ^ the deepest precipices, looked out over tho valley and moun¬ 
tains, and conunanded a view’ of part of the ascent 

It w'as a haliit of Sivaji'.s to go to ceremony, nor Return from 
any, without saluting lus mother. Dm ho ever leave the house or 




return to it, he touched her feet reverently, while she gave him 
blessing. The son’s faith in his mother Was only equalled by h 
faith and love for him; and as a pattern of filial piety and devotio 
his oxaniplc is still incnlculated upon the Mabratta youth by man 
a village school master. 

She mot him at the threshold of the door, and, ns was her wont, 
passed her hands over his face and' neck, kissing the tips of her 
fingers ; while, bowing low, he touched both her feet, then his own 
eyes and forehead. 

“ Ls Tanuajoo arrived, son,” she asked, “ that thou hast broken up 
the reception so early ? ” 

“No, iiiotlier,” lie said; “but come with me, for my spirit is heavy, 
and thej'O is a shadow of gl(K;m over mo which thou only can^ 
dispel. No, there is no nows, and that vexes me ” 

81ie followed Kim into the apartment we have mentioned. Aplain 
imshion had bt'on jdaced near the window upon a soft mattress, and j( 
he flung, jfither than seated himself, upon it, and buried his fac<^ v 
his hands, turning away from her. / 

81io sat down by him, and ugain passed her hand over his F*’’ * 
and neck, and kiss(*d her fingers wiiliout speaking. , 

A mother’s loving hand! O ye who know it, who pnssc.ss 
flic riulo waves of life coino bnsaking one by one ngaiust y^ 
f hank fill, that it is there in its old place, soothing and susliu 
like nought else of earthly comfort! Yo who havo lost it, nevei 
forget how lovingly it used to do its blessed work. In times I'f 
anxious trial, perplexity, and sickness ipriost of all,—ycshall feel it 
still, in the faith winch leads ycw'hereit is gone before, and awaits 
your coining. So, forget it not!—forget it not I . 

For a while both were silent TJie mother know the feelings vliich 

filled her son's mind too xvell to inl.(‘rfere with their conr?>o. Still 


she flat by him, and patted him oceasionnlly as she used to do Vlien 
she soothed him to rest as a child. “ It he could sleep,” she thought, 
“ this gloom would pass n>vay; but it will do so nevertheless." 

He lay still, sometimes looking out into the blue air, watching the 
swallows as they passed and repa.sscd the window iniiipid flight to 
and from thi'ir nests, •w'liich hung to the ledges of the precipices— 
or the gvou])s of jieople ascending and de.‘<cending the pathway hi 
the gales Again, burying his face in tht* cushion, he lay still, and 
Ills mother watched, and gently waved the corner of her garment 
ovci' his head, lest am' insect should light on him and disturb him. 
There was no sound save the dull buzzing of flies in the rooijy, and 
sometimes the loud momdonous note of a great woodpcckei^from 
the depths of the mvino below. 

He tnrued at length, and die knew theer;sis waspogt. “Mother,” 
he said, “ hhst thou been wiih the goddess to-day r To mo she ifi 
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and monnifTil; I ask my heart of her designs, but there comes ■ 
answer. Is her favour gone from ns ? ” 

“ Who can tell her purposOv‘j, my life ? ” she replied, “ we are only 
her instruments. O, fail not in heart! If there bo troubles, should 
wo not meet them ? If she bid us suffer, shall wo not suffer P Hut, 


O, fail not—doubt not! Eemembcr thy father doubted and failed, 
and what came of it but weary imprisonment, fine, pain, shames 
and fiiihmi ? O, not so, my sou : lietter thou wast dead, and I with 
thee, tlian to doubt and fail." 


The trial Avill be heavy, mother,” he returned. “ Here we arc safe, 
and I h'ar not for thee : hut for the re.st, tho cause is hopeless, and 
that it what vex(‘s me. Years of stftilagcm and arrangement aro 
gone with that man’s death, and all wo have planned i.s known.” 

“And it it bo known, son, dost thou tear P ” sho exi'lairned. 


“What has lieen gained by these communications with a traitor? 
Son, he who is not faitliful to tho salt ho eats, is untrue to all 
!-ides. 1 - a woman only—and tlio priests will tell thee not to 
l^t a woman's thoughts or designs—I tell thee I am glad • I rejoieo 
\ t( a.'tnal has come to thee. One hour such os thou host passed 
with thine own heart to speak to thee, is worth more to the 
exi than a thousand priests or a lakh of swordsmen. I tell thee 1 
ir^’lad: for bueh thinga only can teach thco to trust thybolf, and 
iL to l(K)k to others.” 


*■ And thee, mother? ” he said, smiling. 

” So, jjo —not to me,” bho rei»lied qiiiekly, “ oxeept tho goddess 
speaks by my mouth N^o, itot to me I am but a NNoinan else, fear- 
faj, of tiu'e, my son—fearful of tho bullet, the sword, the lance, tho 

willbfrav of batth*—feiifulof-” 

“I^ay, mother,” lie cried, sitting up and interrupting her, “not 
of the swonl or the battle; there I am safe,—there 1* fear not. 


Wen* T hut there now, this Innviness at my lieart would pass away. 
‘Iliir, liar, Maleuleo'* tlu» er^—the shout rings in my oars and 
nnres me on ; then tlierc is no time for thought, as no ^ in tins 
bilence.” 


“And it shall ring again, my son,” sho replied. “Fear not — 
doubt not, only net ; that is all. Wilt thou be like thy father, 
drifted lierc and there by every cunrent of rumour like a stra^^ upon 
the sea '' ‘ Such a rmc will not join, wliat can 1 do?* Such a thing 

flireatons, what <‘an I do ? This man savs thi.s, shall J follow it? 
That man soya the other, shall I follow it ? ’ he followed us others 
led ;^o he acted as others advised. What came of all only shame, 
my son. Had be said to all, Do this, they would have dono it. O 
iMother, O Holy Mother,” .she cried, standing np and lifting her. 
joined handb fowanl.*^ thl,' deep blue feky, “come from tl^ence—coino 
from the jur thy daughter’s heart; teach me what to say, how 
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to direct him, or direct him thyself! ,0 Mother, we do all for t.J 
name nnd honour, and for the faith so long degraded: let ns not 
or be shamed! 


“ Not thus, son,” she continnod after a panse—“not thus will the 
spirit <’(otie iif»ori jne, hut in the* temple must f watch alone rind pray 
and fast, ere she will disclose herself to rnc, and I will do so from 


to-inght. Yes, she will be entreated at last. Perhaps,” she eon- 
tinned simply, but reverently, “the Mother is in sorrow herself, and 
need.s eotufort. No matter, T will eniri'iit h(T.” 

“Snri'ly she hath h<‘ard already,” replied her son after another 
pause, “ for niy soul is butter for thy words—stronger, mother Yes, 

1 see how it will be ; nor Moi^o Trimmul, nor Taiinajci*, nor Palkiir, 
nor any one but myself. I had thought to lay all these nifilters 
before the ])eople at the Kiitha to-night, but T will not. 1 will <nily 
Hay wo must work f«)r ourselves—against iht‘ I'lnifu-ror, aLfain.st the. 
King, and most against Af/.ool Khan. If they will only trust in 
-- >es, mother, if they will only tru.st in ixiC'—we shall have viuUpy, 
and 1 will not disnjipointi them or you ” i 

“Now, a thoiisMtid ble.ssings on tlioe, Sivaji Phosluy, for tVio.se 
words,” eri<>d hi.s niot her, jiassing lier hnnd.s over his head “T liavi' 
no li'ar now---none Go to tht‘ KnLlia-~Udl tiu-m all that tlicir tim<‘ 


i.s couie ; and wIkui 3 'fni cry ‘lliir, Hur, ]\luliiideo * ’ each shout of 
tlu'irs in reply will echo the death-ery of :i llioiisand intidels. Now, 
let mo ilepari, my son ; it is w'cll for me to ero to the .Mother, and 
sit befor<‘ her; haply she may come to me. Hotter to bo then', than 
that a woman sljonhl he mjar thee, when Iho woman’s sjiint ha.s 
ptissed out. of thoo.” 

“ liless me, then, my mother, and go; nor will 1 stay hciv Itylg,” 
lie rc[)li<'il The shadow’s are even now leiigthoning in the valleys, 
and J vslionhl have the people collected ere it is dark.” 

She jilaeed her hands upon his head solemnly : “ Thus do I t)les.s 
tlieo, riiy sou—more fervently, more ri’signedly than ever. Go, 
as she will lead thee in her own time To a,11 thy peopl<‘ thou wilt 
not alter, hut, to iho Moslems, be stone and steel. Trust no one— 


ask oi no one whnt is to be done, not even of me. Do what is 


neiulful, and wdiat thy heuit tolls thee. Show no mercy, but 
cut out thino own path w’ith the.sword If thou wilt be great, do 

these things ; if not-: hut no, thou wilt he great, my son. She 

hath tohl me so ; and thou w'llt reckon the true hegiumiig of it from 
that silent w'uteh there, by the window. I go now, but stiiy not 
thou here. Sec, there aro no no ascending, and even those desceni ling 
the hill are fewer. Go to them.” 


He watched her intently ns sho loft him and disappeared behind a 
curtain, wln,eh fell Ix'forc a door of the apartmout leading to the 
smiill household temple. An expression of triumph lit up his largo 
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L^k eyes and explosive featuws. “ Rhe said T must act far mvaplf,*’ 
Hd cried aloud “Yes, xnothrr, J will act for thee firsl.. and then 
file people; and there shall he no idl^’ words again—only ‘Jiiir, llur, 
Alahadeo ! ’ when the tire is on the hills." 


CHAPTER LXXir. 

The servants and attendants of the lady awaited her without, and 
proeeded her to the temple, which W'as sitnafed lu a ('ourt hy itself, 
—a snuill unpretending huilding, wldeli her son had Iniilt at her 
reqiu'st The usual prii sts sat hy the shnne. fetaliuLT the lamps with 
oil, and offeniig ilowers and Jiiei*nse for those who netsird their 
semees I’lns, tt»o, laid been a Inisy ilay h>r theni. for the Kajah's 
ifeinplo had been opened t<i tliosi? who «-arne to the fort ; and many a 
[humble olTennt»' and donation of copper coins to the jiviesls, from 
llK^soldiery, had been th(' result Tht‘ emivi bail now lieen cleared 
’of fill M'^itors. and the doors shut As the ladv advanced and sat 
down before tlie slinne, the priests nnnh* the eustoinary lihalions and 
ofleriiigs, and stood ajiart, not. daring to sjieak, for her vi--i(ms of the 
goddess were well known, and iiineli fi'iired, and this iniLdit. he tho 
tieeasioa of one iif tliem So, as she sat ilown, the pnesti^ and her 
attendants .shrank hack bclund the entrance to the tianctum, and 
awaited the issue in silence. 

Very differcTit from I’avo* as she had sunk dow'n in her strange' 
dfhrinni h('foiv the shrine at T»)ol|apoor, th(‘ Malia Hatiee, as sh<* was 
t'alWi, but more simply and lovingly tin* “ I^ady Mothm-," was per¬ 
fectly calm and self-poss(‘s.sed A small, grey-lieailed, slightly- 
formed woman, of graceful earri:iL''e and sliajie, which had altered 
litth’, if at all, from the best pcriixl of her jonth, nor, exf-ept in In'r 
hair, had ace apparently told mueh upon her : for the arms wore st.i 11 
a.s round, t he skin of her cheek us soft and downy as ever, ami the firm 
s]jriiigy tread of the small naked foot sliow’ed no decline of vigour 
Her son often told her she was yet the most beautiful woman in 
Alaharastra ; nor indeed, in the clear golden olive of her skin, in the 
delicate mould and sweet expressive eliameter of her features, uhove 
all, in the soft lustre of lier eyos, had she manv rivals. 

Slio had seated herself directly before the shrine, on wdiieh W’ns a 
small. g<jld imago of the goddess upon a golde n p<‘des(itl ; and tho 
w'at.^-vessels, lamps, and other articles of service wen* a Iso of gold, 
Thenull light of tlic lamps w’ithin shone out on lier, atid glisU ru‘d oxi 
the white uilk garment she wore, with its hroafl eninsoii and gold, 
border—upmihe jewi'elled bracelets on her arms—and tlyc large pcnrlfl 
about her neck. The end of her sarec, heavy with gold thread, had 
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fallen a littlo anide m filie seated berself, and her soft throat, an 
little of the crimson silk bodice below, could be seen—enough 
show that if tin* face were calm, the bosom was heaving rapidly, an 
nnder the influence of no common emotion. Ko one dared to speak 
to her, or interrupt her thoughts or prayers, whatever they might 
bo; and when she seated herself befqre the shrine in this manner, 
the pnests and attendants knew she expected a “ revelation,” and 
had t<) wait, oven though it might be for many honi*s, for tho issue. 

When it came, it was with various effect. At times calm, with 
glistoniug eyes and throbbing bosom, her hands clenched con¬ 
vulsively, she would speak strange words, which were heard with a 
mysterious reverence, and reedrdt'd by an attendant priest; at others, 
the result was wild delirium, when they were obliged to hold her, 
and wliAi the excitement was followed by exhaustion, which re¬ 
mained for days * Now, liowever, she sat calmly, her eyes cast 
down, but raised occasionally with an imploring look to the image. J 
seldom alt(*ring her position, and seemingly unconscious of the timol 
which passed. 

1 jong she sat there; tho shadows of the mountains lengthcuod, 
till oulj their peaks shone like lire, ami then suddiuily du'd out. 
The moon rose, and the little court was white under lit r.silv(*r beams, 


and still tho lady sat and moved not. Tho chill night breeze at that 
elevation liad caused an involuntary shiver to pass o\f'r her, Vibich 
her favourite attendant thought was the |ir<‘eur.sor of tho usual 
affeetion, but nothing followed; and seeing it was caused by eold, 
had, apparently unobsorved, cast over lier a large red shawl, "wdiich 
fell in soft foUls round her person. It was far in the night wlu-n 
slio arose from that .strange vigil; and, dreamily pa.ssing her J^ods 
over her face and nock as if to arouse lierself, sighed, and advaneing 
to the threshold of tlie shrine, joined her hands together, and bowing 
reverently before tho imago, saluted it, and silently turned away. 

“Not to-night, Bhecmee,” she said to a woman who npproaehed 
her bearing her sandals, and laid them down at the entrance to the 
temple,—“ not to-night. The Mother bids me go ; she is sad, and will 
come another time. Hark! what is what ? ” and she paused to li.sten. 

A hoarse roar, a cry as thongh of a wail of thousands of voices, 
eamc from all sides at once, floating up tho preeipice.s, echoed from 
the rooks, and reverbemting from mountain to mountain. It Bocraod 
to those jiresont, who were already filled with superstitious expecta¬ 
tion, as if spirits cried out, being invisible, and that some unearthly 
commotion was in progress around them. In the pure mounta^^ air, 
still as it was, these sounds seemed to float about them mv.steninUBlv. 


• A series very enrions and most interesting |}a|)ers on tlus But>3ect, by ’ 
the late XaVi^r Murphy, Esq., were published gome yean ogo> in tlio “Dublin 
University Magazine.’*—M. T. 
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^ w dying away, and now returning more faintly than before, till 

ey ceased, or only a confused perception of them, remained. The 
fierce shout or w’ail, however, occurred hut once; what followed 
was more diffuse and undecided. 

“ Something has moved the people more than ordinarily, lady,” 
said a priest who advanced fr 9 m the enter court. “ The assembly 
can ho scon from the biistion yonder, and 1 have been watching it 
while you were within; if you would look, follow me.” 

She drew the shawl more closely around her, and wont with him 
through the court to the bastion, winch, situated on the edge of an 
angle of the precipice, commanded a view of the town and valley 
below. The moon shone clear and bi*ight, else she hod looked into 
a black void; but the air was soft and white, of a tint like opal, as 
the moon’s rjiys caught the thin vapours now rising. Some thou¬ 
sands of feet below, wns a bright spot in a dell, filled wuth ionrhes, 
which Hout up a dull smoke, while they diffused a bright light on all 
ardDund. There were many thousands of people ihori', mostly men, 
and there was a glitter as of werijions among them, as the miiHses 
still heaved and swayed under the influence of some strange excite¬ 
ment. She could make out no particular forms, but she know that 
lier sou sat in the pavilion at tlie end, and aliout that tliei'e was no 
movement. As she looked, the shout they had first heard arose 
more clearly than before—“ Ilur, Hur, Mahadeo • DOugums-lavilo 
Deva!”* 

O ]Mother,” slio cried, stretching out her arms to the sky, and 
then to the didl below, “ enough ! thou hast heard the prayer of thy- 
daughter: th«)U wast there with hnii, not with inc. Now T iinder- 
stsM^ and it i.s enough. Come, Hheenice, it is eohl,” sho said, after 
a p^ise, and in licr usual cheerful voiee, “thou shouldHt have been 
yonder in the Kuiha, girl, and all of you. Well, the next, to-nK»rro\v 
night, will 1)0 a better one, an<l you shall all go, for I will go myself 
with the Mahanvja; come now', they wdll not return till daylight 
and descend I ng the steps of the bastion, slie followed her servants, 
who preceded her, to the private apannents. 

Below', Sivaji had been busy since before sunset. He had de¬ 
scended the mountain on foot, attended by his body-guard, and a 
large company of the garrison of the fort—a gay proeession, as, 
accompanied by the pipers and horn-blowors of tlw fortn>sH, il had 
wound down the rugged pathway in the full glare of the <■ veiling 
sun; and, amid-st the shouts of thousands, and a confuhcd and 
hidraus clangour, caused by the independent performances of all tho 
pip^and drummers of the clans assembled—the screaming, quiver¬ 
ing notes of the long village horns, the clash of cymbals, and tho, 

* “ O Mahadee! the fire hlw lit tho hilJa !”—tho Mal)ititla invoijation to battlo 
which ii used aUo as the heading to all threatemug notices. 
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deep tones of some of the largo brass trnrapets belonpring to At 
temple, which had been brought clown fmiu the £ 01 ^;,—Sr\ uji passed 
round the village to the spot which had been cleared for the Kuth^ 
It was a glen from which alf wood had long been cleared away, 
and short crisp grass had grow^n up in its place, winch, nioistened 
by the iierpetual drainage of the mountain, was always close and 
vordaut. Near enough to the \ullage to serve as a grazing ground* 
for its cattle, the herbage was ki'pt short by them; and the passage 
round and round ils sides of beasts of all kinds, goats and sheep, 
cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, bad worn them into paths which 
lornicd, as it w'ere, a series of steps, rising gi-adiuilly to the edge of 
iIk' forest above. • 


Ju the midst w'as a bright green sward, soft and close, and of 
somec.xtcnt, and at all finiesof thcyearthere.sfM’tof the v»lluge youth 
for athletic exercises—wrcsthnir, leaping, are!if*ry, shooting with 
the matcldoek, or, nmst favoured of all perhap.s, the sword-playing 
for which the Mahratta soldiery were almost celebrated. A pyi*, 
jectlug mound, winch might have been artitimal, and was pnssitily 
tbo jiartly cotiipJeb'd cmbankmi’Tit oi some intended reservoir, 
strcti'hed nearlv across its mouth, and whde ils grassy surhicc 
alTonlt'd scats to many of tho spectators, it shut out tlie valley 
beyond, from all observers. 

At the ujtper end ot the dell, wdiicli in shape w.as a long oval, and 
slightly raisi-d above the level sw.'ird. was tlie Itajali'.s seat, a plat¬ 
form of sods and earth, covered with dry gra.ss, and then with 
•ivirpeis from the fort, upon whifli the Guddee, or scat of slate, w'lus 
jilaccd. Directly the l{a|uh hud n't.ircd trorri the inor neg cere¬ 
mony, the (‘uhIiious had been taken down tho mountain and ph^.‘ed 
on this tlais, winch alTordcil room also for many personal friends 
ami jincsts who attended tlu‘ cerenumj with Inm. 

In tho centre of tho sw'ard, but near the n}*per end, was the place 
forth!’ players. The smoothest ]h)rtion of turf had been scle((cd, 
axid around it wattled screens were built, niad<> of lealy braru lies, 
for ('ntniTict' and exit, and also to allow- of eluinges of drcs.s, rest 


1 luring intervals of performance, and the like. The stage, if it 
migliL Ik* called one, was boumled by wild plantain trees cut off at 
the root, and set in tho ground tio that the broad leaves continued 
fresh and green ; and above tlieso w-ere twined branche.s of teak 
with their large rough foliage, bamboos, and other slcaider trees 
readily felled and irau.sported, while long masses of flcwvory creepers 
had been cut from the hirest, and lumg from poles at each i^ide 
above the players’ heads in graceful fe.stoons. Inside all 'ifchis 
foliage, w'on* huge cressets of iron filled with cotton-seeil soaked in 
ral, and all rijimul the area bilow, and especially round the Rajali’s 
scat, similar torches had lieen arranged, which would be lighted aa 
tho ceremony began, and illuminate the whole. 
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Before the stage, there was a small altar of earth, on which' 
.jrightly polished brass vessels for pouring libations were set ont, 
/and alwDvo them, upon a silver pedi^stal, a small silt’or imago of the 
goddess luid been placed for worship. 

Early in the afternoon, people had begun to assemble there, and 
after the Ilajah’s arrival in tho town, a new procession was formed 
to accompany him to tho place. Thousands had rushed on bef»iro 
it; along the valley, over the shoulders of the mountain, and as best 
they could, so as to secure gtiod plact‘S for the sight; and by tho 
time the head of the procession cimsod the little brook which bubbled 
out beneath the mound, ami ran leaping and tinkling down the 
valley, and had entered the glen,—tho whole of its sides ojid the 
mound had grown into a dense moss of human lioings close‘ly packed 
together. There wore comparatively few women ; those who sat 
there wore for the most part the Kajab’s Mawnllees and Uetkuroes, 
armed as if for battle, ready, if needed, to march thunce on any 
I tterprisc, however distant or desperate. 

I A. clear space had been left for the advancing procession. In 
j.frii the 11 j\ jab’s pipers, playing some of the wild mountain melodies, 
'vl-h echot'd among the wood.s and crags above, broken now and 
the byhlfusts of horns and trumpets, and the dcH'p monohjnous beat 
nfjiauy largo tambourine drum.s, the bearers of which were mar- 
Hhalled bv the chief drummer of the fort, who, wnth his instrument 
<lwkod with flowers and silken streamers, slruth'd or leajM*d m front 
of all, beating a wild march. Then followed Briilimuns, bareheaded 
and naked to tho waist, cari’ying bright copper vessels of sacred 
wutor, flowers and incense, w'ith Jioly fire from the temple on the 
m^antain, chanting hymns at intervals. After them, the pjayelw 
Hn<l reciters, male anil female, in funtaatic dresses, w'earing gilt, 
tiar^ to I’cseinhle tho costumes scon in earvings of ancient temples, 
umcing whom w'cro the jestcTs or clowns, who bandied hold an<l free 
romui'ks wnth tlio crow<l, and provoked many a hearty laugh and 
shai'p retort. After these tho llnjab’s ow’ii guard, Hom*- with sword 
and bnekler only, ot})er.s beanng matehloeks with h^ng bright 
barrels, who marched in rows with aomowluit of military organiza¬ 
tion; then the servants: and last of all Kivaji himstdf. ly the 

procession passed up the centre; then the leading portions of it 
dividing on each hand, tho llujah, {idvaneing, mounted tlie small 
platform Ere he seated himself ho saluted the asncmhly, fuming 
to each lude of it with his hand raised to hi# head, ami all rose to 
wel»!|>me him with clapping of hands and shfud.s which matle tho 
wo^wed glen and the precipices Above, nng ivith the joyous sound. 
Then all subsided into their soata, and the prcliminaiy sacrifices* 
and offerings began. « 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

\ 

Wb lueed Bot describe them. After the sacrifice of several sheep 
before the altar, to propitiate the goddess in the form of worship 
pccnliar to loWer castes, the Brahmnns continued the rest of the 
cereinonies. Hero were the same recitations of religious books, the 
Shastras and Poorans ; the same processions sweeping round the altar 
with olTcrings, and hymns chanted by the priests at stated periods; 
tho same invocations of the deity to l)e present, as we luivo already 
seen in the temple at Tooljapoor; and as they proceeded, shadow's 
lengthened, the snn disappeared behind the mountains, and gloom, 
fell rapidly on tho glen and its people. 

Very soon, however, it was lighted up; men bearing huge copper 
vessels of oil on their shoulders, w'cnt round the area pouring cans 
full upon the cotton-seed in tho iron cressets, and then lighting 
them, and a blaze arose from each which illuminated a large Kpajje 
around. Gradually the whole were lit; and tho effect was asstranj-l 
as boautifnl. j1 v " 

Tier upon tier of closely-wedged hnman beings, whose w'ir, 
dresses and gay turbans and scarves app(‘ared evon brighter by niict' 
tbaii by day, arose on all sides, those nearest tho light being cblley 
seen, while tho others, rising gradually to the to]>, wore less ana 
distinct, till they seemed to blend with the fringe of w’ood above, 
and disappear in tho gloom. Below, about tho jilace of perfonnaneo, 
and ai'ound the Rajah’s stiat, the illumiTintion was brightest; and tho 
thii'k smoke of incenso rising from the- altar hung over all like a 
canopy, diffusing its fragrance to tho fartliest edges of the assembly. 
Alwvc, the grim mountain precipices hung threateningly oveiy-ull, 

• fringed at tlm top by walls and towers, hardly perceptible in the dis¬ 
tance, eicdpt where they projected against the sky ; and on which, 
and on tho woods, as tho night ndvaiir<‘d, the bright light of the 
moon fell writh a silvery lustre w’hich our northern climate doet not 
know. 

To act a Hindu play is by no means so simple a matter as to act 
an English one. It frequently lasts several days. On this present 
occasion it would occupy three nights. There w'as the introduction, 
the middle, and tho catastrophe# There would be pleasant witty 
interludes of broad farce between the scenes, acted by the clowns in 
various characters; satires upon Brahmnns, and priests generally, 
being a favourite subjPet: upon landlords and tenants: upon servants 
ami masters: upon lovers—merchants—in short, upon all racial 
topics. There wonld be political "satires also; and the Rajah w^uld 
see himself represented according to the popular belief, whatever it 
might be, flatteringly or the coutrazy) and would take the joke good* 
humouredly. 
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/So tlie enfccrtamment proceeded. We, wbo sit for an hour or twA 
a languid indiflorcnce, or real approliation, as it may be, of 
theatrical representation here, can hardly approciate the inteuae 
absorption of a Muhratta audience’at ono of their religious i>laya, 
where gods and demigods, represented by clever players and singoi*8, 
engage in earthly struggles of love ot war, and evince human aj-in- 
pathies and passions. So hoar after hour passed, and llajah and 
pec»ple alike wit and listened and watched; now to a grand scene 
from the MahaViiimt or Ilamayiui; now to a merry farce, or descrip¬ 
tion by the “chorus” of what was to come next; now to aplointive 
mountain Imllarl introdneeti into the gencml performance. 

Tt was near midniglit, pcrluips, when a single horseman suddenly 
turned the comer of the moiiiul, and, entering the area unpcrcei veil, 
where it vraa not crowded, rode slowly up the centre. His noble 
boi*so seemed jaded and woarv, for it moved languidly, yet, when it 
saw the lights and people, raised its head and gave a shrill and pro- 
ednged neigh. Its Hanks were smoking, and its coat a moss of foam, 
■^ving that it had been ridden hard and fast, 
fro^'hc rider’s face was tied up, os is customary with Mahratta horse- • 
whiti; but as ho advanced he unw'ound the scjirf alwmt it, and the 
thciiiji features and flashing eyes of Tuuuajeo Maloosray appeared to 
of r For an instant he was not recognized, and his advance, indeed, 
TLiad hardly been noticed at the upper end of the assembly; but Some 
ono mIk) saw him cried “ Tannajet*!“ and the name spread from 
inontli to month, rising into a roar of w'eleomc among iho ^leople, os 
the rid«*r struggled on through ilio crowd W'hieh now pressed about 
'ipm. Dismounting near the altar. Tnnnajee gave his horse to a sor- 
v^t.; ami as Sivaji and all .ahout himrfise to meet him, ho ascended 
to Ihe royal seat, an 1 was emhnxecd 113'^ Ids yiriuec in a loving fpreting. 
Htihad lieeii long absent, and was expei-ted ; but his sudden arrival 
alolip, and at that time of night, boded strange tidings; and w'liilo 
his arms were yet around his friend, Sivaji anxiously asked what 
news he had brought. 

“ Of sorrow, 3’et of joy, my prince,” r(*pliodMa.loosray, disengaging 
himself. “I hoard the news at Jutt, and I made a vow which tuily 
that altar can clear mo of, tliat I would not sit or rest till I had 
told it to you and to the people —:Kise, all of ye I” bo bhouted to the 
assembly in that voice wLicli, clear and sonorous, tliey Imd often 
heard above the wildest din of battle, “and listen to my words!” 

They rose to a man instantly, and with a rustling .soutid; after 
whkh, there was perfect silence. Every face of those thonsfinds was 
tufimed towanlfl the speaker. Every form, from the highest tiers to 
the lowest, bent forward in eager expectation of what should folloii^, 

“ Listen,’•he continued, “ O beloved prince and people: we have 
L^en upon evil days, for the goddess, our Mother, haalbeeu insulted. 


and her temple at Tooljapoor desecrated. Yes,*’ he continaed, 
ing up his hand to stay the cry which was about to break owfci 
“ Afsool Khan has cast down the image of Toolja Mata, plundered 
the temple of its wealth, slain thfe Brahmens, and sprinkled the blood 
of sacred cows over the shrine; and now the altar there, and the 
Mother, arc my witness that I have told this grief to ye truly! ” 

Then burst forth that strange wild dry w'hich the lady mother had 
hwi.rd above in the fort. Some wef)t, others shrieked and beat their 
moulhs, or east their turbans on the ground. Individual cries, no 
miiTt(T whether of grief or revenge, W'cro blended into one common 
roar from those thouwinds, which ascended to the sky, and, rever- 
ls‘rating from side to side of the glen, went out tlirough the woods,— 
up the mountain-sides and precipices of the fort,—softened by dis- 
min;e,-—yet uniting to produce that unearthly yell or wail which had 
arrested her os she left the shnuc, and caused the watching priests to 
shudder. 

Apparently, the people w'aited to hear from their prince a confin^j 
ation of the nows, or intimation of what wua to be dono ; for, atm 
, motion of his Itaud, they w'ere once more silent, and listening. w^ P 
rapt attention. 

“ 1 thought the Holy Mother was in sorrow,” ho said, ” for’‘' 
has hiflden her face from mo these many days, and my raotlior* 
sought luT, but in vain. And now we know the reason. O fneno. 

() people! shall it be so? Shall the Mother's temples be dcsolatt'? 
Kot while Sivuji Bhbsluy lives, and ye live! Bettor wo died in honour 
t.han lived t^) U* pointed at as cowardh,^while she is nnrevenged' 
Listc*!],” he eoiituiued, using tins same gesiure.s na Tannajee U> keep 
the people quiet, as he took up the sword lying at his feet. “Tlijs, 
ye all kuow*, is named after the M(»tlior; see ! ” and he drew it slolHy 
from the scabkird, “ slu* liuth a bright and lovely face, but it mbst 
bo dimmed in Aloslem blood: let lu'r drink it freely! So I swear, 
and so ye will answer to my cry—Ilur, Jlur, Mahadeo ! ” 

As he spoke he flung the scabbard passionately on the ground, and 
wave<l the glittering blade bigli in tlu; air. Aln'ady was int'n’s blood 
fiercelj stirred by his words, and the Rajah’s action rendered them 
almost uncontmllable. Not one of all that assembly who wore a 
sword was there, that did not draw and wave it as his chieftain had 
don©; and the light flaslung from polished weapons, and the frantic 
.shouts of the old war-cry, a.s men swayed to and fro, still more 
excited the rude soldiery—‘‘ Hur, Hur, Mahadeo! Duugaras-lavil4 
IXwal” 

No wonder that the sound had gone up the lofty mountain, 
was the more clearly heard as the Kam c', looking from the tower 
alKive, saw far beh>%v the heaving masses in the glen, anej caught the 
bright ghtibr of their weapons. 
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/But there was silence at last. It seemed oa if the men expected tQ 
®e led there and then aopaiust their hm'ditarT foqs. That, however, 
/vas not to be yet. Durinjif the clamour, Maloosray had told his 
chieftain that Xfzool Khan’s army on its maifh, and that means 
must l)e taken to oppose it. So the Rajah once again spoke out in 
those clear ringing tones which were hintrd by all, 

“ Not now, iny people,” hd cried—“ not now. If we have sworn 
to revenge the Mother, she will wait her time, and herself deliver 
this an'ogant Moslem into our hands. Then, O my friends, shall she 
drink infidel blood, and bo satisfied to the fnIL So fear not; if this 
news is terrible, it is yet good; so let us rejoice that wo have the 
more cause to be uniU^d in avensring it. And now sit down once 
more; and play on, O players! Who shall say that Sivaji Bhdslay 
ainl his people were scared from their Kutha by Afzool Khan ? ” 

“ That means, my friends,” cried Pnndree, one of the clowns, after 
turning a preliminary som(*r«iault in the air, then rc'sling his baiuls 
his knees, and wagging his head wdili mock gravity, ” that the 
aster intends to kill the uld Klian himself, and thutiho Mother will 
him. Now, as I am going to ent the sheep that have been killed 
^jjji;re, just to siiv’o her the trouble, she will be very hungry—veiy 
there''^^ indeed ; and if her belly*is not filh'd by Alzool Khan, ye are 
j, ill all his peojile and satisfy it. Else b<‘waro I—No ono likes to 
V hungry, good folks; and I, for one, am always ill-tcmperi'd' and 
beat my w'lfo when th<?ro is no dinner, or it is badly cooked, 1 dare 
say the Mother is much the same, and if sho be so, nothing goes 
right in the world; so see that yo strike hard, my sons, and get 
ijileiity of food for her when the muster bids yo. ])o ye Jiearr' Do 
j^undci’Sbind ? As for the cooking of it, ye may leave that to the 
d»'il; and remember that f. Puridrinath, the sou of Jbuidhmirith, 
lul’^e liohi ye all this, and will Injur witness agninst ye and Taimajoo 
Mih losray if ye do it not; and so—bcw'iire, beware !” 

\nd then, amidst tbo laughter caused by tlie quaint speech and 
actions of the privileged jester, the piny proceeded, while Sivaji 
heard from his friend Malocsray the talc of the Wuzeor’s death, the 


Kotwal's execution, and tJie sack of Tooljapoor. 

It was more than ever evident to Sivaji, that to attempt to oppose 
Afzool Khaniu the field with the men about him, would nmdneHs; 
but he might be drawn on, by .specious promises HubiuisHiiin, into 
wilds where his cavalry and artilliTy would bo useless, and in those 
jungles the men then present would be ample against ton ihuusaud 
Maboniodan infantry 

Ithen it was determined to send those agents to Afzool Khan's 
camu with whose arrival there we arc already acquainted. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Bar iBe arrival of an Envoy fropi the Mahomedan General was an^ 
event of no small importance to the Rajah Sivaji. In order to far¬ 
ther the plan he had conceived, and partly executed, in the despatch 
of envovH to tJjo Mahomedan camp—jt was hia object to disaim all 
saspicinn ; uud while assuming an appearance of insignificance and 
weakness wluch should impress upon the mind of a new-comer his 
inHiiflicicTicy to make any resistance, the Rajah was making arrangc- 
incnls which, as Malousray and other friends knew, boded action of 
no oi-duiary kind. When the time came, ho would act, he said, as 
the goddess directed. His mortier had been silent for many days, 
and almost constantly sat in the temple before the altar; and it wjis 
certain there would bo some special revelation. I^ho had s]>read the 
end of her garment* before tlie Mother, and she had never done so, 
they said, in vain; hat she was silent, and so tliey waited. 

Afzool Klian’s Envoy had betm received with the utmost distinc¬ 
tion. When vvitliin a few nnlos of the fort ho had been met b’^a 
dejiiitation of Brahmiins and inferior niililary officers, and dclayVd 
only long enough to have the necessary^ astrological Galculai,ions 
made as to a propitious moment for eutninco into the town, I’lierc, 
a house was assigned to him: servants of the Hnjah appointed to 
attend on him * and his escort was supplied with foiagc and food m 
abundance. Nothing was wanting to give assurance of simple but 
earnest hospitality. 

The day after, an andfence of the Ibijah was fixed upon. The 
Envoy was d<'siri*d to clioosc his own time, and the a.stroIogcr in liis 
suite, with that of the llnjah, having ascertained a lucky conjunct*^!! 
of jilaucts, the Envoy was carried up (he inoiintaiii-side in a palnii- 
keen to the fort-gate, where sheep were saenlici'd before him, <*iinm)u 
fired from the runifians, ami the fort pipers, drummer.s, and honi- 
hlowcr.s, porronued a rude ami very noisy welcome. Then the men 
on guai*<l at the gate, with others of the garnsoii ol the fort, formed 
a strf'ct, which reached as far as the Rajah’s pavilion; and the 
palankeen being <*arried ahuig this, amidst the firing of matchlocks 
and slumting of the title of the King of JiiTjapoor by the royal bard 
and heraltl in his suite, the Envoy wiis set down before tho same rude 
pavilion which we have before described, whore the Rajah tiivaji 
awaited him. 

To all appearance an iasignificant little msn, dark, yonihfnl in 
appearance, with only one omamout in his turban, dresssed in (i^je 
planie.st clothes, and without even tho gold embroidered cushion on 

* Vulho /H?amS —the moat eacneat and humble supplioation that a Mahratia 
woiuau can make^ * * 
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^bicli he had been seated on the day of the Kntha. Panto Gopinfcth 
/wondered ranch when he femeraberod the exaggerated aceonnts of 
^tho Prince which were snug in ballads, told by bards and rocitors, 
and were believed by the people. 'Was this the saviour who was to 
come ? Was this the man who was to rescue the Hindu faith from 
obloquy, if not from desimetinn ;—protect Brahmans, foster learn¬ 
ing, endow and enrich tempres ? Above all, was this the man who 
was to defy the forces of Beejapoor, the fierce AbysBinians, the fiery 
Dokhanios—the noble park of artillery ? There wore no troops, no 
means of offence Ausiblo. True, the fort itself was strong, but the 
garrison was small, and unworthy of consideration in comparison 
with the thousands who wei*© even jiow nigh at hand. 

Thf'so thoughts hurried rapidly through tho Envoy’s mind ns ho 
passed up the sti%et of men, and tho Rajah’s authorities aiul higher 
order of serv^ants. who stood on each side of this approach to the hall 
itsi'lf. Puntojec* GopinAth was a big man in every sense of the word. 
His body w as largo and corfmleiit, and bo stooped much. His he^ 
was vvnifijMjd in a white cashmero shawl, which increased its naturally 
t^spniportionato size f lis features wore massive but floe,eld, and bis 
chcck.s shook, while liis head wagged from side to side as he walked. 
Jlis eyes were large, but red anti Aviitery; and the protruding ■mider- 
Ji]), full, and set in deep lines at the corners, gave him an air of 
pompous Solf-safTiciency. • 

With all this, tho Urrdirnun was n shrewd, astute person. Tie was 
vain, and usually confident. Now, how'cver, as ho saluted tho Kajah, 
he felt the eyes which sginned him fron^hoad to foot had already 
Jnkeii a ineaauro of him, winch might be favourable or otherwise. 
^^;rhaps it w'as flattering, perhaps mortifying; ho could not say 
wiich. They Avero in any ease ditfereut eyes to those of his own 
Tilers and olUeers, who AVere Maliomedans, Their eyes took things 
fdr u-ranted, and lie Avas accustomed to placid acijuioscutice, or per¬ 
haps Lo occasional fierce bur.sts of jiassion, Avhicli novw afl’cetodhiin. 
These eyes, on tho contrary, Averrt restless and imiuiaitivc, Iwiving an 
impression that they had seen and understood hidden thoughts, and 
would bring them out, lurk where they might. 

Perhaps, for the first time in liis public life, the Brahman was 
disconcerted; but it AA'as no time to show this; and recovering him- 
Bclf, he offered tho prescribed salutation, and sinking into tho seat 
p(jinted out to him, which was beside, but rather in front of the 
Rajah, Asith a loud exclamation of Ramchundor! wliicli was his 
habit—-he settled himself on his heels after the most apjirovcd conrtlj 
fashion, placed his hands gravely upon his knees, tw’ihted up hui 
monataches, and felt his habitual confidence return. 

We neeiJ not, pcrl^aps, follow the conference. The Envoy, as fe- 
stmeted, at first took a high tone as to ontinges anfl treason on the 
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pftri of fcbo Bajalj, ninJ of the clemency and 'fvisdom of the sovereigi* 
he repFosented. There shmild have l>eeii no attempts atinsarreciion,^ 
booadae the cauMC was hoiK'lesa by force, and the royal ear was over 
open to suppliants for justice, if timely submission were made. 

The Itajuh did not reply personally, but this pitiless scrutiny of 
the Ktivoy (■<jritiniicd without interruption, and the address was 
Mjswcrcd by Knshnajee Bhasknr, one of his own Brahmun. offieei**, 
eloquently nud yet respectfully:—What had been done? No redress 
had bfiMj {?ivcn for injury, for extortion, and local oppi-ession. In 
despair, some retaliation had been made. It was the mountain 
(iistorn, even by villag-e against village; and did not affect higher 
n'Isdjons, which would only become the more firmly consolidated 
wln'n the cause of quarrel was past. “But,” be added, in eouclusion, 
“the details are private matters, and will bo discussed better in 
privacy, and through Afaixil iChan alone, does the Itajah wish to 
have lliem arranged. What have wc hero to oppose him V We liave 
no i-oncealiiients, no mean.s of defence against such a force as his ?’* 
“Indeed, no,” said Sivaji, smiling. “An army of elephants hm 
been sent to crush ants’ nests, as the proverb hath it; and if tl?e 
noble Khan will remain, and take charge of the country now under 
me, 1 will resign it to lum cheerfully, oml become his servant. Wilt 
then say this to him ? ” 

“ Itirtccd, my pnucc,” returned the Brahmun, putting up his joined 
hands, “ we who were in Beejapoor W'ell know how much Af'/ool 
Klian helped your father, when lie was rfudined, in the old Sultan’s 
time; and how much iho^gonr of liis iiijprisonincnt was softened 
by the Klian's kindness. Ah ! ho is a humane and generous man, 
and has no per-ioinil enmity against you, my lord.” ^ 

“ Wo will at least jmt it to the proof,” returned tho Ilajah good- 
humon redly, ** You are witness that you have seen no pnqjnration.s 
for defence or ri'sistance, and the sooner he comes the lietter. We 
canuot. hurry him and the force, but wo will at least make prcqmra- 
tioiis for a iieacoful cTit^rtainmont; and if the Khan will accept of our 
rudo nioiintain hospitality instead of tho Jehad we hear ho has been 
l>Toaj‘hitig against us, it will be a happy thing for all.” 

“ A happy thing indeed!” said Bulwnnt Kao, who, in tho suite of 
iho Knvoy, had as vet sat silently, and had not beem recognized; 

“ and when public a1Taii*s ai*e srttUid, private justice may be done to 
suppliants like me, who, only for state quarrels, dare not have 
entered this fort .” 

“Who art thou, friend ?” asked Sivaji; “a suitor to me, and frqm 
Bot'jnpoimH—^a Mahmt.tn among Moslems ? Who art thou ?’* ^ 

** I muy not mention my name lierts ray lord,” said Bnhvunt Rao, 
rising, and again saluting tho Ilajah reverently; “but I,eau tell it 
in pri>Tite. Onb whom injusticti and evil fate have led where he is, 
ana who, only for them, would have heeu serving you/* 
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y “ How can I seiwo thee ? '* asked the Rajah sharply; “ I am not 
^snaliy hard of access; theh^fore come to mo when thou wilt, and I 
^will Lear thee.” 

**1 will come,’* returned Bulwwnl Rao, looking round to all, “and 
put thee, Sivaji Bhoslay, to the prtx>f. Men vaunt the Rajah’s 
jnetico,” he continued—“ ho will find much to do for me and he 
sat down again. * 

An awkward jianso ensued in the asaomhly, which no one seemed 
inclined to break: and tJie person who utlioiatcd as master of the 
f'crcmonies, havin^f observed a signal from tho Rajah, brought in 
flowers, with xjiin leaves, and distributed them in older of precodenoe 
In tho Envoy and all lus suite. BuWuut Uoo, however, would take 
nothing. 

“11 justice is ddhe mo," he said, rising again, “my share of flowers 
will come with it, and will bo hung ubuutmy nock lu honour; if not, 
they will hang hert',"—and he touched his sword-hilt-laittor," 

“ This savours of a tlm*at, sir," said Sivap, with flashing eyes. 

“Tilt* meanest will luim against oppreahion," rehirnod Bulwunt; 
“^ntl Sivaji Ble'islay has just pleniled this iii exteunatioii of his own 
acts. J, too, rnuKe the same reply, my pniieo ; and when you know 
my history, you uili confess I aifi no traitor U> Mabruiias.’’ 

“All iiro dismisst'd,” said tho Jliijah, rising; “see that these 
geutlerneu are safely escorted below and amidst tbo cunfflsiou 
which occurred in many pc'rsnnH rising,'and as tho Durbar broke up, 
he whisporetl to tho Br.ihmun who had boon spokesman, uiul who 
^\aH one of his most eonjjdential scrvaiitf, “ Sco that tlm Khiui’a 
(Envoy be scparatoly aeconiniodated. 1 mu.st visit him privately to- 
m|e:ht, .'iiid tiioii must bo with me, Krishnajoej 1 will come to thee 
atltlie first watch.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Trif? Kiijah passed into tho inner chamher, and found hia mother 
sitting at the wintlow" alone, looking over tho roail which aH(*(Uidud 
to tho fort-gate. Ho prostratetl binisolf before Iier, as was his 
wont, and, sitting down ofijiosito’ to her in silence, fell apparently 
into deep thought. She ilid not interrupt htm ; but as tho tranifiot 
sounded, and a salute of cannon W'aa fired from tlie ramparts, and 
tho Envoy’s procession fmssed out, and wountl down flu* pass—ah© 
sawliim followuig the }»alankoen with bis ©yes, while his lips ninvod 
gently, as though be spoke to himself. As it disa])|H*arod bohiiul 
shoulder of the mountain, he turned to her ami smiled. 

“Mother,’’ ho sold,* “you saw the Khan’s EnvojT. I expected 
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flotne Rtiipi(3^ wrong-headed, saperciJious Muesulman, but behold ^-g 
bfl g smt a Brahmun, and wdtu hini a<Mahratta, -whom we ehouhl 
know, but no one recognisieB him. I think the Mother will giveS 
both to mo, yet you wiid one only.” 

“My vision was bat of one,” she replied, “and it will be enough. 
Who is the Mahmtta ? " 

“ They said his name was Bulwunt Hao, mother, but he did not 
mention his surname, and no one know it,” returned the Rajah, 

“ It must be Bulwunt Rao Bho-slay, Tanuajoe’s cousin,” replied 
Ujo lady. “ I know of no other Maiuntta of good family in Bceja- 
poor. He is a relative of our own/* 

“Ah! ” exclaimed her son, “jaes, it must ho ho; and I have pi’o- 
misod him jostice, mother ; but what of Tunnajee ?” 

“ It cannot be, sou,” she said; “ that is a blood feud, and blood 
only will quench it. Tannajue did but revenge a murder, and yon 
cannot quarrel with liim. Lest it he; no good W'ill come of it ” 

“NoverthoJess I will try, mother; and iX the Brahiuun-” ; 

“Pear not,” she rotumed. “If he bo a truis Bralinnm, the god¬ 
dess hath given him to t-heo. I will go to her. It is my hour '|'>r 
waiehing, and I will pray her to guide thee.” 

Sivajl sut as before, looking out 'over the rugged mountain-siihs 
and the puss, now' glowing in the rich tints of an aftm-noon sun. 
If her could only got Af»ool Khan inh) his power, and hold him sure 
as a hostage, he might make his own terms. Would the iJrahniun 
aid him in this? A word Inun him aud the mutter was secure. 
If he could only bo poi'Suaded lf> write, a^swift nieasenger might l>o 
sent to the oiimp, with one of his own oflicci's to guide on the army. 
Once the troops entered the fletiles they were at his mei-ey TIuth 
was no e.sca]Hi—the whole must hurrendor or be slain; but he n^'c-U 
mew the old Afghan w'ould not agruo to dwhonour, and to se[>arMto 
him from liia force was therefore his cliiof anxiety. As yet tliu 
temptation within him had assumed no more dutiuile foriii, ami in 
respect to the tiual result, Ids mother, strange to say, w'U.s altogcilicr 
silent; but she had again taken up the p(>sition slio had a.^stimeil 
before the shrme ff>r many days past, and Uifl belief in her inspim- 
tion was not to be shaken. 

Late that night, muffled in a coarse blanket, and a<*companied 
only by the Brahman Ivt'foro mentioned, and a few attendants, tho 
Kajiih descended from the fort by a steep and rugged pathway, 
which led from n postern directly to the town, and, leaving the men 
at tho gate, they pas-^ed rapidly on to the house whei*o tho Bnvoy 
had been located. It belonged to the Josco or astrologer of^Jie 
town, in whose science the Kajali Imd much faith ; and, a.s was 
usual with him on all occasions of great enterjinse, tl^e as|H'cts of 
tho planets hhd been consolted, aud declared to be havoarable at 
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tW© hoTix at wtich. they had pui^sely timed their arrival. The 
^»ee met them at the dwjr. “ llie Pundit ia sitting within,” htf 
^id, “reading, and there is no one with him. I have prepaitjd the 
Vritlng materials, too, as directed, and they will be brought if you 
call.” 


“ Wait, then, in the outer court, friends,” said the Bajah to his 
attenihints. “This must bo dt»no between us alone. Not ovon thou, 
Krishnajee, must know what passes Iwtwocn us.” 

Puuto Gopinath was sitting in the luuer verandah of Gio second 
court of the house, as the J'»seo had said, reading. Ho looked up as 
the old man entered and said, “ Thom is one horo from iho Hajoli, 
who would speak witli you.” 

“ Admit him,” was the reply ; and Rirnji could ace as ho entered, 
that the Hrahmun drew towards him a short, heavy dngg('r-sword, 
and placed it so that the hilt lay close to his rigid Imnd. “ Ho seated, 
friimd,” said the Envoy, “and toll thy business. What doth Sivaji 
jf^Loshiy desire (»f mo?” 

.The Kajali’s iaec was tied up with a handkerchief, which partly 
co|^ce.'iled his mouth and changed ihe tone of his voice, and he had 
passed his lutiul, covt'p'd with white w’ood>ashcs, across his mw, 
eyes, and forehead, ns ho euterijd, w’hich altered the esproKsiou of 
his 1 ‘yes very consiilerubly. It waa evident that ho was not recog¬ 
nized. • 


“ Sivaji Bhfislny desires the prosperity and advancement of 
Brahma ns,” replied the Kujah, “and ti> enrich them is Ins sole care. 
He wonshijis ihem ; and w^ould fain have them as powerful as in 
the days of the aTicienfs, afld in this desire thou eiinst nssi.st.” 

Sk “ 1 assist! How, fi'iend r T, a Brahmun, am a receiver, not a 
g»r,—and am only a servant to tlm uneleau,” ho added with a 
sijSt 

j It need not he so. Pundit. The fame of thy lc,aming luiih pre- 
ceacd fhec, and the Hnliaraja desires thy friendship and welfare. I 
am sent to tell Lliec this.” 


“Wind can 1 do ?” said the Envoy restlessly. “Win t would ho 
have me do ? and who art thou to spivik thus to me?” 

“No m.attor who 1 am—T am nntlit»nzed to speak,” replied Sivaji. 
“T^ok, hero is his nng as iny anthorily. ‘Is he a Brahmun,’ the 
K.ijah said, ‘and conn* vvitli AIo*'lem followers to ait in niy Ihirhur ? 
Alas, alas! that such sbnnhl be, that ihe pun* and* holy ahoiitit servo 
the umdean. This is indeed the ago of iron, and of tichas^'inent.’” 

The B-ahmun w'ritlu*d in his scat. “ Thoi'O are many Is-sides mo,” 
he^id, “ who seiwe the pcojdc of i#}lam.” 

“ Who serve the de.stroyex‘8 of Toolja Mata, tlie defjh'ra of her 
temple, the slayers of Brahrauns, and of sacred kino every where*! 
O, shame—fthame I ” cried the Eajah eagerly. 
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** I was not at th(' fihiine when the affray took place,said me 
Brah.mun Bp<>h)prcti(‘aily. “ I could not holp it.” \ 

“ Has then a lirahuiun’s holiness b<f)corae so debased that ho say* 
only, I could not help it?” returned the Rajah. “Is it pleasing to 
the Mother, tliink you, that her people should fawn on those whoso 
hands are red in the blood of her votaries ?” 

- “I won hi flinfif my service at the feet of Afzool Khan, and even of 
the Sultan himself, could I but serve with Hindus as I desire to 
servo,” «>xclaimod the Brahrann. 

“ The opportunity inij^jht bo found, friend,” answered the Ra jah, 
“if it were truly desired ; but proof of fidelity would be required,— 
would it be j^iveu ? What is, the Maharaja's desire? Dost thou 
know it ?” 

“ J pfuess it,” said the Brahmnn, “ for I am not easily deceived by 
appeuraucea, and [ understood his looks to-day, if I mistake not. 
Could I only speak with him ? Canst thou take me to him ?” 

“ I can tell iliy mos.sngo to him,” replied the Rajali, “ and wMf 
deliver it faithfully. He chose mo, else I bail not dared to eorne.”/ 

The Knvoy appeared U) hesitalo tov a nuuntmt. “ Jiupossihle.’^he 
said—“ iinposHihle that T could t(>U another, what Siiuji hinisjc lf 
should iilono hoiu*; it could not be.”* 

“ Dost thou know me, friend?” rt'fcurncd tlie Rajah, as ho untied 
the liandkorchief'^which concealed liis faci*, ami with it wipes! tlu' 
white ashes from his eyes and forehead—“dost thou know mo ? ft 
is thus that I salute a holy Bralimun;” and lio rose and made a 
lowly reverence, toueliing the fts’t of the Envoy respetitfully. 

The man strove to wturn it, but was jinwenteil. “It cannot be,” 
continued Sivaji; “ here thou art. a Brahmnn, and I a Sudra. Let 
it Ik* as 1 wish. It is for thee to nreive the honour, not f.” 

“What would you have me do, M:ihamjareplied the Envoy, 
now tremhling much. “I have done evil in helping tlio unclean, 
and would now expiate it if |X)S8ible,” 

“I have had many things m my mind. Pundit,” repliiKl the Rajah, 

“ and the Mother sends perplexing thoughts ; but one thing is clear 
to tm*— she must bo avenged.” 

The man echoed the words—“ She must bt* avenged.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Rajah, “ day and night, by old and young, 
rich and poor, man or woman, there is but one cry going up from 
Maliarastra—‘ Avenge tlie Mother! * and yet before that force wo 
are powerless.” 

“ Where aw the Mnwnllees P whenre are the Hetkurcea wo have 
heard of, and the gallant Tannajee ?” cried the Brahman cxcit<,*lliy. 

“ What art thou doing, Sivaji Bhfislay ? Men say of thee that tliy 
mother holds tlioo back, else ‘ the tiro should be on the hills.’” 

“ Good!” retumed Sivaji, smilingit is as I thongKt, and there 
is yet a Brahmun who is true. Wijiat dost thon advise ? ” 
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^ Hark !** said Gopinath, como nearer. If I bring Af*ool Khan 
wLd. Lia men within the dofilos, will it content thoo ? If 1 do this,’ 
Iwhat wilt thou, do for mo V ” 

“ I have prcpareil for that already,—a Jabgeer, a high office, 
aecttlar or among tho prifstbood, as then wilt,—donblo thy present 
my,'wbiitovcr it bt*,—an ensign ol raiik, and—my fricudaUip. lA>ok, 
I’andifc,” cried the Bajah, Hjaringing closer to him, and drawing a 
small bright knife from his breast, “ it wore easy to slay thee,—for 
my knee is on thy weapon,—and so pnwent my proposal being 
known; but it is not needed. Fear not," ho added, for the drt^ps 
of sweat were standing on the Brahmun’s brow, under the terror 
ho felt—“fear not! only la* true, ajid Sivaji Bh6slay will not fail 
thoe. "When he has a kingjlom thou shalt shuiv its honour.” 

” Give mo time to wi'ilt',*’ Kiiid tho man, trembling under convic¬ 
tion of bia own treachery and the excess of temptation to wliich he 
w'ns exjioaed, “ 1 w'ill give the letter to-morrow." 

“Impossible, Pundit,” replied the lie {tih; “tho mo-ssengors arc 
rouflv without, and they will btiai* what must he written to tho 
Klltin.” 

“ Who will take the letter?” 

“Tho Br.ihniun who spoke for mo this morning; ho and some 
horsemen are now remly.” 

“ But to the Kliau himself there must bo no hal^n done," sai4 tho 
Pun^ii. “ To him and his .son I owe many kindnesBOH : for thereat, 
ns ihou wilt. Kee]» the family us hostagea." 

“ Ak guost.s yonder," replied the lliijah ; “ ho w'ill bo safe, ho and 
Jiis, I 1 send for writing nmiiTials ? Krishnaiee! Sit thcro/' 

contiuned, ua his attendant ent(‘red: “see that w'hat is written is 
iiit-i ” 

iid the Envoy wrote in Iho Persian ehoractor, in which he was a 
pT(flicjent, and which the other secretary iimlcTstooil — 

1 have seen the Jlajah, Ida fort, and Ins people, and there is 
nothing to appreheiul. Tiny arc all beneath noti<*o : Imt in order to 
settle everything perhvtly, and to insjnre terror, my lord should 
jwlvancewith all the biree, aecording to thojilan devised here, which 
the btsirer, one of the llajah’s secretaries, will explain personally, 
and which W'ould be tedious to write. In a strictly private intur- 
vi€*w, which will ho armnged, the Ilajah Sivaji w^ill throw hirn.self 
at tho feet of the Envoy of tlw' king of kmg.s, and receive tiio 
pardon which he desires. iNbjro would bo beyond rcHjjcet," 

“ It is enough,” said Sivaji, when this writing was explained to 
hii#—•“ it will have tho desired effect. Take this letter, Knshnajoe, 
and 8e*t out for ramp at once.” 

“ t^tay," added the Envoy, “ let him accompany my messenger,~ 
ihe MaUrattik officer who spoke so boldly to-day. it Iveru butter ho 
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.went, and be will not refuse duty. Enter that room and close 
door, my lord, wliile I send for bimafad be called to an attenda:^ 
to summon Uulwunt Jtao. ^ 

It was not lontr ere hts came In, flushed somewhat^ as it seemed, 
with drink. “ Who is ibis s'” he said. 

“ I'hc Malinmja’s Secretary, wju) will accompany thee to camp^ 
Go nt nncf, if thou art tit, Bulwunt iXao; it is needful that Afzool 
KIihu rcf' ivc* this as soon as may bo.” 

' “ I am i-cady, Mabaraj, to ride up Portabgnrb,” be replied; “ and 
he"” 


“ I attend yon,” said the Secretary; “ come, we must leave this 
whi ii the moon nsoB and they went out toj'othor. 

“ Kuoujjrh,” said the Rajah, emergiiiEf from his concealment. 
*'Geiiprattous hereafter will record how Punto Gofiinath servod bis 
prince. Fear nut— it will bo well with thee and iliine hereafter.” 


CHAPTER IjXXYL ^ 

The letter cleapatched by the Rajah Sivaji, as we have rccordod. was 
received n» a few days by the Khan, aud its tt*nor nas not doubted. 
'JMiere wjin nothiiif^ m it w'hieh could in any dcirreo disturli, the 
Khan’s eomphuiency, or awaken siisjiii'ion. Tf he I'hufed at the idea 
of a bloodless campaign, and hia friend the Peer, in the ardour of 
his bigotry, si^'hed at w hat now fironiised to be a taim* (.‘onclusion 
to an e3C(!itni^ einnmcnei'rnent,—Pazd, on the other hand, and with 
him the etmiinander of the Mahnitta eonlin^ent in camp, ami othex-s 
who had more sympathy witli the people of the country tlmii tlfeir 
('ldeT*s, rejoieod that it was to bo so; and that a valuable ally .and 
eonfedenito was to be aecureil to the dynasty whieli they sensed, by 
means whieh appeared at once ju.st, merciful, and binding upon 
both. 

Tlie new Envoy w'ho brought tlio letter, pleased the Kluin and the 
Peer o.v:t.rcmi‘ly. In the first place, he spoke the Dekiian court 
lan^age fluently, and was a fair Persian scholar. He was known 
to the Khan as liaving served in a subordinate department when he 
himself held the ailmmist ration of Wye, and he gmtefully rniknow- 
ledgod—aa he reminded the Khun of—former benefits. The first 
envoys could not communicate wnth the Khan except through 
inteqirclers. True, bi.s son wa.s usually present, or occasionally the 
holy priest himself, who might be induced to assist ; but the Kftan 
would have bettor Itketi to manage these Mahrntta envoys himself, 
and now there was the desired opportunity. Da^ after day, as the 
army advancc^l without citeok, by easy but coutuiaoas^ stages^ the 
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liifew agent waa in close attendance, and very fr<^aoatly, with tha 
others, was saminoncd to private conferences. Baiil, too, had Ms 
share in. them, and to every outward appearance no room existed for 
suspicion of any kind. 

They liad now entered the Rajah’s own jurisdiction, and wore 
treated more as honoured gnesta ihan as an invading finny. Sup¬ 
plies wore pi*ovided at every stage, forage was ^abundant, difficult 
phn'cs in the roads were feuTid cleared for the artillery, and the 
people met them with goodwill ami courtesy, which was as pleasant 
as unexpected. Any idea of resistance w'as out of the question. 
The usual village guards, or here and ihero a few horsemen in attend- 
aiK’c r)n a 1<»cal fuiujtionary, %vero aH that W'as seen of the Rajah’s 
forces; and the Khan was amuscil and gratified wdth the Envoy’s 
descrqdions of how—to attract attention to his affaire--liis muster 
had caused the belief to gain ground that ho W’us possessed of an 
army of A-ast pi^wor. 

In short, all the idistriictions and dangers which had appeared so 
gn«nt at a distance had passed away; and jwtbe Khan led histrvuipg 
TTirro and more deeply into the mountainous district., he could not 
but feel that if they hail been opposed in thoso rugged defi1(‘s, the 
stno/glo would have Ix'en difticiilt as w'cll a,s desperate ’Plu' onomy 
would have had a stronger countiy'^ to retreat upon, and one more 
tasily d(‘fended, while, m prfiportion, the advance U> him would 
have lici'n heset with peril which could hardly be eHlinialt'il, 

Very frisKucntly Fa/ul asked partuuilars of the fort of IVrtabgurli 
from Rulw’-unt Kao, who desn’ibed it clearly cnongli,—an ordinary 
^dll f(«rt, with a garrison strong for local purposes, but, after all, 
om. siieh as Mahralta chiefs and gentry kept about them; strong in 
thfir own position, hut helpless for olTeiiee. Where, then, were the 
arAies which Sivaji W'as said to possess? Bulwunt Kao, in reply, 
poivitcfl to the village people, all Sf»hlicrs, ho said, frv»m their you in, 
nmi aeeusbimed to anms: but among them there wus m> symptom 
of (‘xedtment, nor could Bulwunt Kuo, Kospeeting nothing himflelf, 
diseoYor any cause for alarm; and so they proceeiicd. 

Meanwlnlc, the programme of a meeting had been arranged by 
the agents between tlie Khan and »Sivaji. Both parties harl mo/)ted 
points of etiquette, which could.hardly be overcome. The Kajah, 
as a prince, could not visit the Kliim first, nor cotfld Afzool Khan, 
as tlic representative of royalty, visit the Rajah; but they c<mhl both 
meet, and the harrier of ceremony once bri/lien, it maltered little 
w'bj^t followed. No troops were to bo present. Attended each by a 
single armed follower, the place of meeting was fixed on a level 
spot at some little distance np the mountain of Pertalignrh, whojcp 
the Rajali, the Envoy.said, hswi already prepared a pavilion, which 
would be fitted up for the occasion. If the Khan pleased, he might 
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Ining a tboamjid of Jiis best hrirso—-more, if convenient—to witnt^ 
ih© cetcinony from Ik'Iow ; Irat only one attendant besides th\e 
palankeoTi'bearers could advanee to the conference. Nothing 
to be written, and the agent already at the fort would attend the 
Edxan on f ho one hand, while another of the Rajah’s, if pofiaible or 
needful, %vooi(l accompany him from above. No objection appeared* 
and none- w.’is made, to these arrangements. 

So the army refichcd its final stage near the village of Jowdy, a 
few iniJcs distant from the fort; and the lost preparations wciv 
nmde tliat. night by both parties. The morning would see the Klian 
set out early accompanied by fifteen hundrt'd chosen horse—sorno 
Abyssinian, some Dekhani, others his own retainers,—all picked 
men ; while the remainder of the army slionld rest from its labour 
and exertion, which, on account of the rough mountain roads, luwl 
lieen exceedingly groat for the last three days. 

At Jowly, too, tho camp was more than ordinarily pleasant, 
plain of sorno oxlent, and which for tho most part svas under eul^ 
vation, afforded am[)le room for all tlio force. Tlio grassy slopes 
tlie mountains, by which the plain was stirroTindisl, funoshcil ab^ 
dant rtiippbes of forage; a brawling stn^am ran under Ihc bill.*^ 
one Ride, and the Riijah’s nsual siipjdiei of food of all kinds ’Was 
abnmiant at modemte prices m a bazar wliicli, <*oiisistmg of ridcd. 
bbe(R? and smnll tents, was located near the. village on the other, ’ 

Let ns see how the night was passed by both parties. 

The Khan’s tents hml been ])ilcbed on an even swnrd winch 
bonlered the rivulet, and several fine treCfS were included in the area 
onelosed by the canvas walls. Under flic shade of these, Zyna am’ 
Kazil had sat most part of the day. A few carpets and pillows b'*’Sm 
been Sfiread llicrts and the cool fresh mountain air, the bmwKdiTijL 
innimur of tin* brook, imd the grand and beautiful scenery by wUmieli 
they were sniTOunded, so diflerent to the bare inonobmous nmliljnla- 
tions of tho Dekh&n, were m tbeniHelves more extiting than it i>c%vaa 
possible for them to have imagined from any pr<>vions descrijd t^n. 
lint the loss of Tara’s society w’as pressing henuly upon lioth. t All 
they beard daily was, that she w'aa well and among her peojilo, ^if^'ho 
W'orc taking care of her. She w'onld remain with them at Wye; iftnd 
as the army rotnnitod, she .should son Jjurlee Kbanura and Zyna o aee 
more, and take leavo of them, for she con Id not be pormitLW to 
sojvuirn with JiltihomedariB. This tho Envoy Imd told the Khan 
h^izil tho day before. * 

.It was a dreary prospect for Fazil, and apparently a bopoless^^^^^ 
Should ho ever soe that sw'oei face more Y ever hear the mns.Fl'^f 
the gentle voice, at oneo so timid and yet so reliant ? There was 
hopw that the iirahmnns among whom she had fallen, w'onld noiy 
give her up volnxitarily. It was inipossibto to think it. l)id the^y' 
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kjiiovr what he had asked and ahe had half-promised ?—would hen 
\nf& be safe even if they did’? Hardly so, indeed ; or, ii safe, would 
A}e spared at the price of the disO^nrenient which awnitml her, 
accordinfit to the strict rules of her*fnitb, Wliat they had arranged 
among themselves, thcreforo, could not be openly prosecuted; and, 
'll dchance of his fiither’s cantioils, and tho apparently smooth pro¬ 
gress of public affairs, no effort to demand her, or to recover her by 
force, could be inmle as vet. 

“Let us settle everytlung with thi.s IMuhratta first, and as we 
n'tum by Wye, we will have the girl, or know why,” the stout old 
Khtm used to say; fi*r he had grown to love Turn very dearly, and 
nuss(^d h('r presence, though in a ditforeut manner, as much as any 
of them. “Fear not, Faanl, the Kalirs shall md pD.s.seHs her.*’ 

So Zyna and Fazil had snt most part of the day, revolving over 
and over again how liest Tam might be a.sHistod or rt'sened, while 
J^laminsr thimisolvcs athon.saTid times for that neglect of special jm> 
utions for her safety which had resulted in her abduction. 
pi.‘* If only Moro Tninmnl ('onhl he found, anil brought once more 
Account,” Fazil saul, grinding his teeth, “it would go hard with 
' Imt ’ * hut ho was not to he heard of. 'J'hu Envoys in ramp dochircd 
f5j^,u'ad at once procecdtal to l^Ttahgni'h to clear himself to tho 
Sivaji and the lady mother, of whom, in particular, h<‘ was an 
jS'cial fav'ouritc; but he was not now even there: ho had fiocn 
sent to .a distance; w'here or vrliy it was not known ; and ii was 
impossible to trace him. liulwunt Kao, Liik-xbrnnii, and tlie lad 
Ashruf, had all been tmiplyyed in turn as spies, hut ffad failed to 
hseover Inm - hi' was not to be heard of. 

was now lute, and (he lady Lurleo i-anie and joincil them heforo 
tlnR'vening jiriiyer. She had been busy after her own fashion, and 
:is ^le priest and soiue «it hers were to dliii' with the Khan, had pre- 
jKirCid several of her most seientilie dishes. JSlie liad no doubt ns to 
the ivsne of Iho mom*w’s inlerviow. In the first. plae«, who eoulil 
resis*t. her husbiiml ? and were not tho pltinet.s unusually favoumble? 
She 'ind the priest had eonipan'd notes from behind tho sereen in 
tho t’‘nt; and though he lairghed at the eunous jargon sho hud 
eollcclt'd on theRnbji*ct, yet, tv steadfast iK'liever in astrology himself, 
liail ('Xplained to her how pecub;\rJy fortunate the conjnnr fion wavs 
to be at the hour east for the meeting, and she had fully believiii it. 
(f Tara had lavn there, all would have been ja*rfec(ly hup|)y; but, 
as Lnrh'C sid<l, the planets told her it was only, after all, u imitter of 
a fow days’ delay: and. indwid, perhaps, after to-moriow she might 
be inanded. 

Fiizil, however, in spite of these a.ssuraneeH, was not easy ; and, 
afti'T hu left J;ho tents for the criming prayer, laid taken counsel with 
Lakshtntun who, in regard to Tara, had tnkofi the place of Bnlwimt 
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K»o, to whom Fiizil dare not intnist his BCcret. The day she haV 
disajjptjenjd, and Fazil’s misery was apparent, the hnnchback haui 
flivined the tvtiiHO ; and a few inquiries in hia capacity of spy had^ 
conHrmod Idh mif^picioria. 

“I know Ixit of one thing to do, master,” ho said, as thp young 
man c(mHdt.‘d to him his di*ead of violence to the girl—“send mo 
Iwk tn >i‘, wlioro hli(! is; give ino hiit ever so small a note, and 1 
will doliu r jt into her own imud; and if I can hnng her away, tuist 
U^ nil! to <lo HO, I can tnivorse Uu*r.o foreHt,H ami mountains hy night; 
I can lode lior away or disguise lier; and if she he true to tlu'c, shi' 
will ( oim . (live me the Ihjy A'lliriif, and a little money, and let ua 
go, ev« u now. Jlo IS without; call him “ 

“A-.liruf,” (Tieil the young Kli.iu Pi the lad, who was standing 
near the tent door, aud who enlioed at once; “wilt thou go witii 
Lukf^htnnn ? ” 

“ My lord,” replied the lad, “he and T have arranged this id ready,*. 
'Pliey ilo not know us here, and he lias Ix ioi teaching me a Mahrat^j, 
U'llhid which she knows, and wo eiin sing it in Wvc' t(;-nioriow H 
he had not spoken I .should have told you oi <iur jil.in. My lord, *^ie 
will hring her awav sileiiilv, and no one shall he the wi.'^cr, Vr.'., I 
will go into the liie for my lord, it he will hut proV'e me,” 

“ And IhilxMint lliio ? “ said I’a/al. 

“ile IS in llie eloiuls,” replied i4iikshTniin, “ui tlie hope of getting 
hiu'k the family estate ; wind has got into his liead, and lie is hesido 
luniM'lf, To niy nniul, the Iliijiih wouhl he lar heller ple.ised to 
have him puh out of I he way than to iuvour his pretensions; l>ut 
Ihdwunt savs he Ini'* I'ci'ii jinrinist-d ‘justice;’ ami k>,” added 
Imk-hmini, wiih a hnlenus gnrnuei, ‘‘he will have hisown way, iipd 
wlmt Is to he is to he ; only write tlie note, mastex’, quiek, and leij us 
go; he won't help us.” 

“ Ala.s' ” X’eplu'd Fazil, “ I run only w'rit(> P<'rsi!iu ; lint she knows 
my signiitun-, for she used to see me write it. Stay, howevir,” lie 
eiMitinued, luifasU'iiiiig a thm gold I'liig from his wrist, “ sin* will 
remenihii* tins hetter, aud uiider.stauil it: hike it with _\e, aud may 
(Jod speed ye. (h* at once ! Ilruig her, if possihle, or luark where 
she IS, and we will go, Inshalla* and fetcli her.” 

Tlie jiriest VVII.S eluinting the Axnu, and Fazil passed out into the 
usual ]»liiee of prayer, whieh wans'numerously attended After ita 
close, tlie J\sT. his father, and all who were to stay to dinner, 
jisscmbled for the repast, whieh was served immediately. There 
was no forward moverueut of tents that night; and the giihsts Mt till 
a late hour discussing tlie pnihnhle events of the murivw, and h,ho 
poHsibihiy of an early eoimiermrelg at least as far as Wye, where 
th^iOfH'n eduntry w'tis preforablatu their prese nt confined situation 
amouc the me^xiitaiiui. * 
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CHAPTER liXXVir. 

Was there t^qiial confidence in the’fort. ? Wo mnst now jyn there, 
juid listc'n to the miduiglit cunsalhitiou, which tuuy ho jjrohmjred 
till daylij^bt; and yet wen otj tlie evd of sowc desperate euU'rpn.se 
for winch they have prepared themyclves, xiccd unnt* rest, and (»flcu 
falccp wore ealuily, than at any other peruni of tlitov cxistonoe. 

It was the same chamhi'r that we lane hwincriy scon; but the 
window of the onel is shut, for the iii^jhi nind ut tlmt litMifht is cohl 
and bh‘ak, ami thick, (jniltcd ctirtatns, uhn li laivc het'n lot fall 
hefuro it ami tla^ doorway, cAclude nil air. Mtvajj. Maloosniy, ami 
I’.ilkur tiro aittiuj{ tt»;^etluT, hut tire sih nt, htr tin* IttijnhV mind is 
troidikai. 

“It I only knew ^vhat she wtmhl Inivti me tlo,” ho ssinl at lonjifth, 
.Vvokiii!' nj). “Hast thou prt'ptnvd all, Tamiii |ce r ” 

“Ma.slcr,” h<* rt'phcd, “cvt'fsthm^ in rcioiy Jlv mnlniLrht, or a 
later, Mont 'I'nmmul and the vest of the v(,toran.s vmII he in 
the woods near ,hi\\Iy, ari>umi the camp. Kverv position ha.s liecn 
marked ont, and wjH be sdtMitly taken up Notlimjjf can » scape ont 
oi tiiiit j>lion, and they will sn\;nl the of iho h\e jLjiin.s from 

heme 'i’hc iJniJiinau s«eiir.-,” ho coiituoieil, ait-i r a piiuHc, “th.it 
he ndl take the jirctty Mister of the yoiniej Khan, in rwenj/e toV his 
seduction of the Toolpipoor Moorh'o.” 

*■ He dart.* not,” Mani Sn ajMpnckly “I have heard that f.^irl was an 
lionoureil ‘jiicst HI Af/ool Khan’s family ;lho nralmniiis say she waa. 
j&hi. In* dare rn't lout li la-r , aial I luua; warned lijm not. to do so.” 

^ialooMfav shfUL''i'C'l his slamldeiN “Perhaps,” he said ; “(lod 
know.s ! but Mom sa_\8 ofluM'wise Let it jiass, it is not onr 
bu'liia'ss; bni, ho will he nom* the less active to get the whide lauiily 
itiiri In', pi.wcr " 

“ And \oii, Xetlajee r” said tlie Hajah, turning to him 
** There arc five thons.iud of iny best .MawnlJi'i's Klec(ti"g in the 
thickets east oi the fort-gatf*. Tlicy will tlose in fa-himl the 
Hcejajioor peo]>le a.s they j)as.s. and when we hear the, horn. I think, 
niasicr. few' w'lll escape--yes,” he coni irmed, lixlng his laiu'e black 
eyes on the K.i jah, and shglifly t.wi.'sting hia moustaches, “icw will 
rscape.’* * 

“ O, the blind coTifidencc of ihese Jieejapoor swine * crlefl the 
llajah, liHiurhing, as he lifted np Ins hands. “ They have neither eycrt 
nox^.‘ars, else they had gties,if;d wa* are not a.s we < m, Jbit the god- 
deS' M'rthcr has blinded and dcufeiied them, and it i.s as rny luothor 
safid it woahl he.” 

“ Where ^ she ? ” Mkcfl Maloosray; “ she should bless us ero. we 
go forth,” * 
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She is in the temple, and unea^. Am the time comes on, the 
think she will have a visitation, ** he replied. “ Ah! here is som 
one to tell ns. What news, Bheetmee ? *' 

** The lady mother is waedsy, Maharaj, and rocking herself to and 
fro. It is coming on her, and ye should be near to listen.” 

“Como, friends, let ns go,” Said the Bajah ; “ on this revelation 
depends ray course to-morrow.” 

It was bat a few steps, and the place is already familiar to ns. The 
low porch and dark vestibule, the small shrine within, from whence 
a strong light is shining into the gloom, resting sharply upon the 
hguro or the Ranoe as sho sat before it, not quietly now, os when we 
saw her once liofore, but with her^ahonlders and boaombeaving rapidly, 
lior eyes shut, or if opened for a moment flashing with excitement, 
her lips trembling and already speckled with foam; and that pecu¬ 
liar sharp, rocking motion of her body, which always preceded the 
final attack. 

The men stood by reverently. No one dared to speak The atterui- 
ant Brahmun offered flowera from time to time, and kept up a low 
chant or incantation, wliiio occasionally ho threw' grains of colound 
rice upon the altar. 

Suddenly the lady stretched forth her arras and shrieked wildly. 
Maloosray would have rushed forward, but Sivaji held him back. 
“Wait,” ho said in a low tone, “ no one dares to interrupt her ; 
wouldst thou go to death between her and the Mather ? She will 
come“*-Hsten.” 

There was first a low ranttering in which nothing could be dis- 
tingiiiKhed; Imfc words at bust followed, to them terrible and awful, 
as, Ijclieving in the dread preseuce of the goddess, the lady ponded 
them forth with gasps. , 

“0, 1 thirst! My children were slain—and no one has avenged 
them. Blood ! blond * I thirst. I will drink it! The blood of the 
cniel —of the cow-slayers I All, all—the old and the young; the old 
woman and the maiden ; the uurso and the child at her breo.sf ; all— 


all—all I ” she continued, her voice rising to a scream. “ They whji 
love mo, kill for me ; for I thirst,—for I thirst now, as I did for the 
blood of the demons,” and the voice again sank tct a low whisper 
which was not audible. 

These words had come from her tiy spasms, as it were ; painfully, 
and with much Rpjiaront suffering. She shrieked repeatedly as she 
uttered them, and clutched: at the air with a strange convulsive 
movement of both hands : sometimes as if apparently drawing to l^r, 
or again fiorcicly repelling an objtw'fc before her. At last she alnrctcfl^d 
forth her hands and her body, as if followdng W'hat she saw, and 
1 ooking vacantly into the spaci> before her with a terrific^ expression 
of eountenanccj the hands fell listlessly on her’lap, and her features 
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into a weaiy €xpr€«Bion, an of one who bad endured acuta 
^in. Then she sighed deeply, opened her oyos* looked aronnd, and 
spuke. “ Bheemee, I thirst*" she said gently,—** bt*mg rnc* water." 

Sivaji alone had remained with his fhotlier and the Brahmnn of 
the temple, who, a« she spoke them, recorded the disconnected 
Bentences. The Rajtih’s compahions, fearless before an enemy, were 
cowards before the dread presence in which they believed. 

“Ah, ibou art hei'c, son,” she said, turning to liiui, “Did I speak? 
Surely the Mother was with me,” and she sighed deeply, again 
drawing her hand wearily acttjss her eyes. 

“ Come and rest, mother," ho replim, raising her up and support¬ 
ing her tenderly. “ Come, thou art weary." 

*‘ Weary indeed, nay son," she said, —“ there is no rest for mo till 
all is finisheth Come, and I will tell thee everything;" aud ho 
followed her into lier own apartments, where she lay down. The 
attendant hrought water, aud she drank a deep draught. 

' “ What chd i say, son ?" she continued. “ Hut no matter. It is 
aJl blood Ixjfore mo—camuge and victory! Jih)od!" she cried ox- 
i^todly, grasping his arm and looking intently into his face. “ Art 
thou ready ? ready for victory !—ready to cry ‘ Jcy Kaieo ! Joy 
TcoljaMata!’" 

“ ilcady, mother—yea. There is no failing anywhoro. Tb« men 
arc at their posts, and tho signals have boeu decided upon. No one 


will escape us now.” 

“ No one w'ill escape," she echoed,—“ no one must escape—no—• 
not one—not even ho." ^ 

“Ah, mother," cried Sivaji, “ not so; siircly with pledged honour, 
l^dicr to a soldier, and a solonm invitation, it could not Vw.” 

T“ It must be, sou," she and gloomily, “ else the sacrifice is in- 
cJraplcte and of n<* avail. Wilt thou risk that for thine own sako— 
f(U’ my sake—for the sake of onr faith ? I see it all,” cried the lady 
excitedly, “ passing before me—a triumph of glory over those 
dclilers of the t^uriplcs of tho gods ; tliy rapid rise to power ; the • 
legions of tlie hati'ful Mahoniedans trampled in thei dusi b^’ greater 
legions of thuic own. ‘Jey Sivaji liajah’’ shall bo cried from 
Dehli to Jlamcshwur.* Wilt thou now turn liack ? wilt thou bo 
forsw'orn to her—to the Mother who is our life? Wilt thou lie as 
vacillating as thy father? Howare ! thou art more coniuntted to 
her than he—and does she spare baeksliderfl ?" 

“He IS but one to be spared, mother, and that liccause of my 
p’'«>mi8(’," he pleaded. 

I tell thee it cannot bo, my son. She will have him—the slayer 
of the priests—the murderer of hundreds of the people alxml tier 
alirinfi. And that priest of his who, as all say, led the slaughtor, 
a The cekhrated Hiaila temple in tho southeru point of India. 



OftHt (loww. her and trampled on it ! O son, canst th(m 

hesitate ? art thou—so firm and true alwitys—now grown weak ^ 
have I borne one in travail who is degenerate ? Choose then, now 
—nct<')ry and future WeHsIng, dr the rosulfc which thou kmmest, 
and we all know, if we fail her—the death which must ensue. Both 
are before tlico; choose, boyI can say no more !” and she turned 
away her face to the wall. 

But she had con<iu('n;d, for there was no defying her will,— 
always the inainsjjring of the Rujah’s action.s—and, Iwu-kod bj- thfise 
BccTMingly divine revolaiiona in which he devoutly behoved, ho did 
nof resist her. 

“Mother,” bo said, risinc: and prostrating himself before her, “1 
know—I feel fhaft the goddess is sficaking from thy nnjiith still 
I hear and obey Jlless me, O iny mother, and iiiy liand wdl be 
strong ; put thy Lands ou my head, and the Mother will guhle the 
blow surely.” r 

“ I do bless thee, Sivap Bhd.slay,” she returned, placing her hrin^fs 
on his Iiead, “in tiu' nairn' of her wlto directs ii.s, and witli Ii.-t 
power 1 endue thee, (b) and leur not, but do lier bidding—thou 
sliult. not fall ” 


llo rose. “T will but speak with Midoosniy and dismiss tliein.” 
he said, “and return Make up a bed for mo here, for I wouhl 
.sleep' near tlwe, motlu'r, to-uight ” 

“(Jet thee to thy post, Nettajee,” he said to Palktir. ns he m*'t 
them without ; “there is no fear now ; vietory is with us—she hath 
said it. Let the men sleep and he ready ” 

“ And what will you do with him- the Khan nskeil Maloosrav 


“You will set* to-morrow,” 
with mo. and will share iho 


said Sivaji ex\*it(‘d]y “You will^a* 
danger. Tliii. was reserved for you, 


O well-tneil friend 


“ Kuough,” said Maloosrav to Palkur; “let us go, for the mastiT 
needs restaud, saluting him, they departed 

*Sivnji returned to his mother. A hnv bed had been prepared in 
the room, aud slie was sitting by it. TTe took off Uis upjier gurment 
and turban, and, having performed lii.s ablutions, lay ilown. ami she 
pattcil him gently, as she uaetl to do when he was a cliild. Ho 
would have sjioken. but she would not listen. ,and ho urgeil her to 
alei'p herself, but .she would not leave bim; and when tli© thm light 
of day broke gently into the chamber, ho woke, and found .she hud 
not stirred from his side. “ Ari.se,” she said, “it is time. Food is 


prepared for tbeo. Kal, and go fortli to vietory ! ” 

Ho obiyed her; bathed, worshipped eaniestly in the tem]>le. and 
ate heaitily. Then lu' returned to her, and, in the simple word.s of 
the old Mahi’atta tdironiclo, “ laid his head at^his mother’s feet, and 
“ liosought a 'blessing'. He then arose, put on a steel cap, and 
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y chnin armour, wliich was ooncealfHi under a thickly-qoihod culte^ 
r gown ; and, taking a crooked dagger which he hid nnder lus sleev<3, 
“and the ‘ tiger’s claws ’ * in his ngjit hand, he girded his loins, and 
“ went out.” * 


CHAPTER LXXVHT. 

Tur morning broke, calm and hoautifni. Long before the highest 
peaks of the rnoniitaius hlnshed under the may light which precetied 
the sunrise, the Khan and Fa'/il, with Zyna, had risen and performed 
their morning prayer. The deep li^oiinng bound of the kettlcdninw 
W(.ke llie 4*ohoeK around, and reverheniied from side to side of the 
vnlley, retiring to reetisses among tho ph'iis, and niiirmanng softly 
as it died a\\ay among the distant peaks and f»reci])iees. As y<*t, tho 
valley vmi.s partially tilled with misls, whiidi eluiig to its wondi'd sides; 
iliiut as tho sun rose, a slight wind sprang up witli it, which, breaking 
through these im^ts, dr()\e them up the riiouuiaiTi, aiul displayed t.lie 
s^ciu'iy iti all its fresh moruiiig beauty, as though a curttiiii hud Inien. 
suddenly drawn from before it. 

l»ehindthem\\eretlie,*'tnpend<tusmonn<ainsofthe Afaha-hnl-eshwnr 
range; hofore, at a short distmu'e, and divuh'd from tli»‘m by a eliam 
of smaller lulls, rose up the preeipiee.-% ot Pi*rtiibirurb, gidtenng fa tho 
morning light, and eiMwned iy the walls and bastions ol the lortress. 

Ivong before daylight tlie lady Lnrleo had risen, and, eareful for 
lier hiisbuTid, hail, la eonjunetion witli Kurreenuf, cooked Ins 
Ta\ourite dish of kiehen and kabohs. “It was a light- bri'nkl'ast," 
said, “an<l w^ould iitrree with I.Jiem better than a heavier repast, 
iiftl dinner would Le ready when tluy returned.” So Af/ool Klian, 
hw Son, mid the pne.sf, ate their early meal, not only m joyful anti- 
eilation of a s|)(*i’dy return, but of aeeomplislung what would result 
inMionour to all e(»ne<‘rned. 

They remt mliered ftfierwards, t)iat as au attendant bi'.uglit beb/re 
the Kimu the u.sjiial mail shii't he wore, and the miiil-i..'p, with its 
bright hteel ch.'uris, over whieli his turbauwas usually tied wlieu fully 
iw’coutred, bo lautrbingly declined both, “■'rhoy will Ixi very liot and 
uneoinftirtablo,” he said, “and we are not. going to i’ght. No, giro 
mo a iniiHiin div.ss,” w hich he put on, A tew words about, rjrdinary 
household nuitters to Lurlee, a few cheering seuierieeM to Z\ iia, as 
lie pa.saed from the inner and jirivato onclouuri* of the tent, and Uo 
w^mb out among the men. 

^''a^il followetl, fully armed and accoutred for ruling. There liad 
V>c*en a good-humoured strife Vietw'cen Fazil and the jiriest tho night 

• A treaej^eraus and dcatHy -wennon, in tbo sliape of tijfoda ciaws, whicti^ 
fitted on the fingOTS, shutB into the hand. * 
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Vefore, as to wlio should bo the one armed follower to accoxapanj h^ 
father, aud he had chosen the priest. “ Fazil was too young yet,*’ he^ 
said, “ to enter into grave political discussions with wily Mahrftttas,^ 
and would be better with the escert.” So the soldier-priest, like the 
Khan, diseurdiug the steel cap. gauntlets, and quilted armour in 
which he usually accoutred himself—appeared, like Afzool*Khan, in 
the plain muslin clress of his order; and having tied up his waist 
witli a shawl, aud thrown another over his shoulders, stuck a light 
court sword into his waist-band, which he pressed down on his hips 
with a jaunty air, and called merrily to Fazil, to see how peacefully 
he was attired. 

I'he oseori awaited them in the camp, and the spirited horaen of 
fifteen hundred gallant cavaliers w'ere noigliiug and tossing their heads 
as Afzool Khan, Fazil^ and tlie priest rode up. “ Forward ’ ” cried 
the Khan cheerily; and as the kettledrums beat a march, the scvenil 
officers saluted their commander, and, wheriing up their men, led 
them by the road pointed out by the Brahmuus and guides in tbd 
diw'Ctioo of Pertabgurh. 

At tliat time, single men, who looked like shepherds tending.sheoji, 
and who were standing on crests of the hills, or eroiieliing so as not 
to be seen, passed a sigiiai tliat the Khan and his party liad set out. 
It was still early, aud the time when, of all othi'i-s perhaps, armies 
such as the Khan's, were* most defenceless. Alaiiy, roused for a 
while by the hssembly and departure of the escort, had gone to sleep 
again ; others, sitting over embera of tiros, w^ere smoking, preparing 
to cook their momiiig repast, or were attending to their horses, or in 
the bazar pureluiHing the materials for their day’s meal. The camp 
was W'atehed from the woods around by thousands of armed nien, 
whf>, silently and utti'rly unolxserved, crept over the crests of t.*!© 
hills, and lay down in the thick bru.shwinid which fringed the plain. 

As the Klian’i* retinue neared the fort, parth'S of armed men, ap¬ 
parently stationed by the roadsidt* to saluto him as he pas'^ed, closed 
up in rear of the escort.; aud others, moving parallel to them hi the 
thickets, jiuned with them unseen. Quickly, too, men with a\'e,s 
felled large tn-es, which were tlirriw'n down so as to cross the r<jad, 
and ibtej-lae«*d their bmiiebes so as to be utterly impassable for hor&e- 
mert; and all these preparations went on in Ixith places silently, 
methodically, and with a grim surety of sneeass, imparting a con- 
iidt*nee winch all who rt'nmnibered it afterwards attributed to the 
direction of the goddess whom they w'orshipped. As it was said 
then, as it is still .said, and sung iu many a ballad, ‘‘not a man's hand 
failed, not a foot stumbled.” 

At the gate of the fort, the Khan dismounted from hia horse, nnU 
entered his palankt*en. lleforo lie did so, however, he embraced hii^ 
son, and bid him be careful of the mon, and that no one tmtered the 
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^wn or ^av© offence. He could see, looking ap, the thatched paviUoti 
»n the httle level shoulder of tiie moaiitain, and pointed to it eheer- 
^fully. “ It is not far to go, Hnznit,” ho said to the Poor, “ 1 may aa 
vroU walk with these good friends,” and’ho pointed to the BrahTimns 
who attended him. But Fazil would not allow it, nor the Poor cither. 
“You must go in state.” they said, “as the repreaeiitative of tho King 
ought to do,” and he then took hia seat m the litter. 

“Kh<Hht Ifafiz—may God piuteot you, father!” said Pazil, as ho 
btmt hi8 head into the ]»alankeen. when tlie beanirs took it up; “come 
Uick happily, and do not delay! ” 

“Inshiilla 1” said the Khan smilingly, “fear not,I will not delay, 
and thou (‘anst w'atch me up yniulor.” So he wont on, tho jmest’a 
hand leaning upon the edge of the litter as ho walked by its side. 

On through tho town, lrt)m the terraced houses of which, crowds 
of women Iook<»d down on tho little procession, and men, mostly un¬ 
armed, or nnremaikahle in any tme., saluted them, or regard<*d them 
with elownish <'uriosify. No one could sec that the court of every 
house behind, was filled with armed men thirsting for blood, and 
awaiting tho signal to attack. 

The Khan’s agent, Pnnt()jc<' OopitiMh, being a fat man, had left 
word at the gato which deh'iided* the entranee of the road to the fort, 
that, he hail preceded tlio Khan, and would await him at tho pavilion. 
Ho hud set'u no one since the night before, and ho kiiow\orily that tliw 
Khan w'ould eoinc to meet the Kapih. That was all he had stipulated 
for, and liis jiart was pt'rformed. lie believed that Sivaji would seize 
Afzool Khan, and hold him a hostage for the fulfilment of all his 

t ands ; and the line of argument in his own mind was, that if the 
n resisled, and uus^liurt in the fray ■w'hich mitrht ennue, it was 
oncern of his, But he did not know tho Itajah's intention, nor 
the Kajali’s two flnihmuns who had ascended with him ; and 
all three now' sat <lown together iipfui tin* knoll, waiting the 
eoitiing of Afzool Kliun from Im'Iow', and tlio l^'ijali from above 
As the agi'eemcnt had spei'ifleci, excejit one each, there vero to he 
no anned men • no other peo]»lo were present hut ono, who seemed 
1o be a lalwnirer, who w'us tying up a ivnigh mat to the side of tho 
pavilion to keep out the wdnd and sun. Gf’pinath looked from time 
to time up tlie mouiJtfiin-n)a<l, and again dowm to the town, specula- 
ring upon th(‘ cause of delay in the Ihijah's coming; and the othoTvH 
lold him be would not leave the fort till the Klian had arrived below, 
and showed him a figure* standing upon the edge of the largo bastion 
which overhung the precipice aliovc, relieved shurjily against tho 
eU^r sky, w'hieh was fronting towanls the quarb'r by which the 
Khan’s retinue should come, and apparently giving signals to otliers 
bi'hind hiiu.^ 

“ Your master is coining,” wiid the Secretary, “the^ sec him from 
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lalyn'e," ;vu<l, aiaiost as ho spoke, the bright glmtiiig of steel coflf 
a!»d lance-heads, with a confused mass of |iorsomen, appeared on tlSt 
road to the fr >rt, among the trees, and they sat and watched then? 
c<mie on. 'Thru tin* force halted’in the open apace before the enter 
gate, whore the Khun’s little procession fonued, and entered the town. 
Al'tt r that, the Ijouscs and the* trees of the inoaiitam-Hide concealed 
them. How beautiful was the scene! * 

The wind luid died away, and the sun shone with a blnr.e of heat 
nut now u elMcwhcff, striking down among those moist narrow valleyh 
M il li fi power which would have been jiainful, but for the cool rclreijL- 
Hi;r nir by which it was tempered. The distant nionntain.s glowed 
midrr the effect of the tremljiug oxlialahous, wliirii, riMug now 
iitHeon, teinp(‘red the colour.s of the distance t(» tliat teuder blue and 
L!ny which mell.s into the tint of the .sky. The rugged preeipiecs 
above wore sofUmed in elToct; and the Jieavy musses of foluigt', fts- 
tooris of eruepei’s, and the dense woods, rich in colour, c’omluu<‘d t,o 
eiibauei^the wonderful Ix-autyof the spot. There was perieet sileiiC!(>. 
exeept the oecasional morioloiious dnimmiiig Holes of woodpecktu-s 
in tin-glens, arnl the shrill ehirriip tjf tree-cnckets which occiisnjiu4ly 
broke out and was again siient 

Jn a few mnnites, tlu' shouts of the Khan’s]>»lnr»keen-bcarer'i were 
heard billow, and the litter sinidenly emerged iroui a Ini ii in I he road, 
buifg pushed on by the combined elbirts ot tin* men. 'The* Hr.ihiMim s 
heart boninled when he saw the figure ot the pi-iest beside the Inter, 
holding to it, ami pressing up the a'.eenfc \ igtiroiisl}*. ‘‘Will he 
e.seaper"* he wnd mentally; “the Mollier forbid ir,~let ln*r take 
him!” A few more steps, and tin' pnl.inkei'n was at tin* t noil; it 
W'tis.set dow n, and tlu' Klian's .slioes being [dneed tovlnmln alnarv'r, 
he put liis leel tulo them and got out, sjieaking to the jiritsi, ^h<» 
'was panting with his exertion 

“Is he not here, !'unfo)eo“ cried the Khan to tin Jirabmnu, 
Avho Kuliitt'd him respect I'ullv 

“ No, my lord, not jet Ah! look,” he contiunrd, as he tnnied 
towmnK tlie pa.ss, “ there arc two men on the path, and ihat one, the 
Kina!lest, is he.” 

The men eoimng down apprared to he.sitatc, and waved tln*ir hamhs, 
na if warning olV some one. 

“It IS tlu* bt'arers," said one of Siva 
i.s timid, and fears I he erowd he .s(*cs ” 

The Khan laughed. “ Hooil.’'he said ro the men “Go away, 
sit down yonder in the shade. Vou will be i slled w lien I want vniiV’ 
imd as they gid-up nml retired, the two men advanced alowiy^iui 
cautiously dt»wn the p’athway. 

Afzool Khan went forward a few' paces as Sivuji and Maloosmy 
xnino up. “ You arc welcome, Itajah Sahib. * Kralirace loao/’ he said 
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th Sivttji. “ Let fcbtre b<j no doubt betwoeu us;’* aud he stiHitehut} 
aorth his arms in the usual luaunor. 

Sivnji Kfooped t-otlie etnbnu'e; and astho Khan’s arms wrre laid upon 
his shoubiers, and ho -waR tlius unpi'oh'C'ted, struok the sharp deadly 
tif»or’H-<’Jaw dagger deeply into his boweh, seconding the blow with 
one from the other dagger whudi lie I’md eoncculed iu his loft hand. 

Afx(»ol Khan rcele<l and staggered under the deadly wounds. 
“Dog of a Kafir!” ho eriiul, proNsing one hand to the wound, while 
he drew the aword he wjire vMlh the otlier, and einlcavonrod to 
aitaek the Ha;iah. Alas! what u^e now w<'re those feehhi blows 
against, concealed annour!'' Fa’.m and sick, the Khan ivided hither 
and thitluT. striking Miiuly ogimist rtie Ka jah, who, with the terrible 
sword now iu his hand, and criing tlu- natioiud shout of “Her, Ilav, 
IVIahaileo!” rained bb’iw upon blow on his del’enetdess eueniy. Jt 
was an unetpnd stnl'e, soon tnuslu'd. Falling heavily, Afzuol Khan 
/lied almost a.s* he roaclu-d the* earth. 


Aleaiiwliile, Maloosray had nltaekt*dthe priest with all his force 
aijOl skill, but tlie I’i'cr uas a good swordsman, ami lor a short lime 
hmd Ids ground, Kcither spoke, e-vct'pl iu innttt ri'd rurscs, as blows 
uirestnii-k; but Tannajec Maloosray liad no e/pnil in hiw weapon, 
and us he cried to tlu) U’ljah, wHo was advancing to bis aid, to keep 
bm k. —Ilu‘ priest, diM meted by t he assault of another oneiny, reianvod 
hi.s death-blow, and sank to the. ground. 

“Jey Kab'cl” shouted both. ‘‘Nou, lilow'loud and shrill, (lutiuoo, 
for thy life,*’ coutumed the Hajali, “ and thou shalt have a collar of 
gold.” . _ ' 

C d’lio man ivlio Imd appeared tolM’alahounT. sci/od his horn, which 
h||d been eoiwealed iii tue grass, and blew a, long note, with a shrill 
HW%“ring l]()un*‘h at the close, wloeh resounded through the air,u,ud 
celled aniotig the inoniitaiu'' ; and thricf' rcptMit.ed the signal. 

vlien a great pulV of smoke, fi>!lowc<l by ri ri'p'irt which lliundered 
tlnViigh tlu! valhy, burst fi’om ilie baNtu)n above*. Thos'* who W'cro 
looking from the fort, and tlio Kajah liiuisclf, who ran 1<' Miccdgo of 
the knoll, saw the wreallis of lire whieli burst fn)ni tlictliii Uotsahoiit 
the iilaiii wdicre the Mahonied.iu cavaliy slooil, aud a sharp iiTcgular 
cra.sh of nuiTcliloek shots came tip from Ix'Iow. ami contimu'd. 


Ifundreils died at f'very vollev, ajid (here were writhing, struggling 
masses of homes ami men on the plain- -loo.'^o lior.-cs ('areenng alumt; 
and some men still mounted, strove U» })icree the barneis which had 
been iiai le on every sidt*. crowded on each other, and, falling fnatj, 
beoTrne inextricable. Soon, too, the AfawulJeis, under Nettajoo 
J^lTku^, emerged sword in hand from their •oubiish, and iiUack/sl 
those who survived. iSome cseajied ; but i>f the fd‘ie<*n Imndrcdmev 
who had rii^dcn thuro^in their pride that morning, fc^w livi4 to tell 
the tale. 
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. Moro Trijnmul had taken up hia position over night on a hW 
overlooking the mam ramp of Af 2 ool iChan’e aimy. A few bon^V 
placed togetlior a cover and screen on a high knoll, wbich| 

commanded a view of the camp‘beneath, and of the summit of the ‘ 
fort whfmro his signal was to come. Ho sat there watching, and 
obsorvod the lorce below, careless, without a guard, without weapons 
—the mrn sitting idly, wandering about, or cooking, as it might be. 
JOvory moment seemed interminable; and the eyes of those who 
lookfid with him wore strained toward.^ the fort. 

“ One,” he cried at hist, as the fii*st puff of bright smoko burst from 
the bastion—“ two—three—four—five! Enough. It is complete, 
my friends. Now, cry ‘ilnr; Hur, Mahadco!’ and upon them. 
Spare no one! Come, friends, let us sack the Khan’s tents first, 
where I have some work of my own to do ” 

“ JJoware,” Ha,id an elderly otlicer, who stood near him—“beware, 
Moro Pundit, of the master, if thou disobey him in this. Ho will sufF^r ) 
no JiiHult to the women.” ' 

“Tooh ! ” cried Moro Trimmul, spitting contemptonaly, “ I an? a 
Brahmun, and he dare not interfere with me. Come * ” 

Ten thousand throats were crying the battlc-ery of the Hetkuroos, 
as they burst from the thickets upon the bewildered army. Why 
follow them P In a tew hours there was a sftiell of blood ascending 
to tlio sky, and vultures—scenting it from tlu'ir resting-places on 
the precipices of the monTitain8,nnd from their soaring stations in the 
clouds—were fast descending upon the plain in liidoous flocks. 

. Shortly afUT the KJian had left--he (,*ould scarcely liavo n*ached 
the fort—two figures, a man and a Ikij, ran rapidly across the eainp 
at t.li(‘ir ntmo.sl speed hovards the Khan's timts—they wore hi' 
hunchback and A^h^uf When FukiI had dismihsed them, the night 
iM'fore, they had taken the read to Wye; and immediately beyond 
the confines of the cRinp, where the road ascended a rcjeky pass, had 
been st'ized by the Mahi'atta pickets posted there. In vain they urged 
they were but Jh'khan ballad-singers; they were not released. “Ye 
shall sing for u.s to-raorrow,” they said, “when wo have made the 
sacrifice, the ballads of the goddess at Tooljapoor;” and, bound 
together, they lay by the tree whore the party of men was stationed. 
There they beard all, but were helpless. 

‘'Ah, masters,” said Lnk.shmun, as daylight broke, “unbind us; 
we are stiff with tho eold; we will nut run away ; and I will sing 
you the morning h^vmn of the goddess, os the Brahmuns sing it at 
Tooljjipoor. See, my arms are Rwolled, and the lK)y's too.” < 

" Ijoose him, brother,” said one of the men, “ we shall soon {low 
have tho signal. Wait you here,” he added, as Ijukshmnn finished 
tho chant, “and we will fill yonr ponohes with Bceja^or rupees 
when we come back.” 
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jf ** AJa«! ” aaid the htiiQchback, with a roeful face, ” this little bTothor. 
pame from Wye last night, to say my elder brother, Bama, was ilmA, 
'Good sirs, let me go and bury him,” and he began to sob bitterly. 

“Lot them go, Nowla,” said another bf the men; “they will be' 
only in onr way; we can’t stop to gnard thorn.” 

“ My blessings on ye, gentlemOn ! Only let us go now, and we will 
come to yon and sing congratulations when yon have won tho , 
victory,” said LnkBlunun humbly. 

“ Go,” said the men, “ but do not return to camp, else we will slay 
yon if we see you there.” 

“ They will die, or worse,” said the hunchbaok, whispering to 
Ashrnf, “for More Trimmal is thoieadcr here. Come, lot us save 
the Khan’s wife and the lady Zyna,” and they turned into the 
3 unglo in the direction of the camp. 

The boy was bold and quick-witted. As they mn on, “I can get 
into the zenana,” he said, “ under tho tent wall, and perhaps we can 
make them change clothes, and lly—but if they stay ?” 

I will got tho poult's ready,” replied the other, and tiny ran the 
falter over tho plain, iinpcrocivcd. 

They miched tho tt'uts, and the Vmy entered ns he said. "Who 
would bcliovo tlioni ? Zyna hoanl the tale with siokoning dread, 
and Lnrlee, assuiftt by the others, at first disbelieved him, aiul 
tliroatened him witli stripes. Tho women-flcrvants crowded artihiid, 
and .some In^gan to shriek, and were with dillioulty pacdic.fl ; othc'rs 
mockf'd him and turned away. Still tho boy urged : and tlio buTK'b- 
baek, desja'nite. and <lrt'adiiig the delay, now found bis way into the 
^lelosiire, and jirostrated hVtisi'lf before liiem. 

I know the e«>iintrv*” lie sanl ; “ fly ! take what jownls you can 
('jiRy, and eoruo. Go<l bo with them, lady • ” ho continiioii, as Zyi 


rna 


an 


Jmrloe cried aloud for their Jmsliand and brothi-T—“ (Joil la* 
wi^i them ! they arc moiintod and will <wap«>, and wc may yot 
iiieii ; but stay nfd, boro, else ye will die, or be dislnmourod, and the 
Khan w'ill kill mu.” 


Thou another voice was heard without, shouting. It 'vas Shore 
Khan, who had btion left in charge of tho jinvatf! camp. “ Go! ” ho 
cried, “I sec men moving in the wootls, and thero is eoTifmion and 
treachery.” Ami others said the same. Then, bio, they Iw.'ird tho 
five guns of tho fort, and there brofco from the mojintuins around a 
hoarse roar of voieoH, “ Hnr, llnr, Mahadoo! ” 

This derided thorn. A hurnwl change of elothes, some (‘oarss 
ga^ent-s thrown over them, and the ponic.s hoing Ic<l within the 
um*osure, the ladies were lifted on tht*m and carried out (J, to see 
the stnpid misory of those women! Hitherto Rcclndfid, they I'ould 
andorstand nothing; they hml no power to resist; and why they 
should be taken out afiiong men, when tho shouts and 8crcam.s of the 
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qwniJ were growinj^ wil'^ler every moment, they could not understand. 
So they wrun^ their hands in speechless terror, \ 

“ Come witli tlie ladies, Shore Khan,” cried Lakshmun; “come, 
save thyself, old man ! ” ' 

“No,” he rqdicd sadly; “my time is come, and the sherbet of 
death w'ill ho sweet. Go thou,'and-all of ye who can,” he added to 
those who lifnl gathered with the wom'eu. “ Quick ! quick I else it 
will 1 h’ loo lute ” 

The shouts of “ Hur, Htir, Mahmh'ot" w'<'ro already niin'jftlnjtr on 
the conhries of the earnp with the h;itLle-ent;s of the JdoHleiris, \\ho 
hail rallied in small paities, and the flood of attack was there slaycil 
for a hille. this saved the fut^itjvt's Close by the euclosuri; of tent 
Willis ran the rivulet, and its banks were hij,''h and covered witli 
hriishwood on tho sidi'.s, v\'lMeU eonci'aled tin' parly. Lukshmun, 
with a true ii’ixdiooter’s iiisliiiel, led Zyiui’s pony down the liank, 
siciiompaiiK'd by some of tin* territied woniim-servaiits, and Lurlen 
followed. So they proeicdc-d at a rapid jiuee down the si ream', 
nu'etinii^ no one, and eomrah'd ironi view 

^rijey heard the hideous din of shmit.s .simeams, and shot'. iiiore.4,e 
hehind fhein, hut it yradiiylly softened with distnnee, and iu a little 
time Inikslimnu turned up the Siin.ly h<‘d of a Inhuljiry hri>ok, on 
tin; sides of which tin' jiinule wins iliieker, while the bed wa.' nui rower 
iind more tortuous; and, hiddiin^ every one tread omIv iu the shaliow 
'.Lreiiui vvhudi flowed in the mid.sh, in ordi*r to alford no tniei's of 
footsteps, he hurried on, siill leiidnuf Zyna's pony by the hndle. 
“ Fear not, lady,” he said eontideuM^,—“ tiio wor.st is past, and God 
will he meiviful; fiar not,” ^ 

In the earaji thei’e was hut a short re^i^t:l^cc. On the one li-ind, 
the ilespi rate vidimr ol the mounlain soldierv, tfie certiniitv of plnntT r, 
reveni^e for 'fonljapoor, and the examph'of Moro Triniinul iind other 
h‘itders , and on the olhim, the helpUs'', <h''oro;atii/ed, hewildiTed 
ina,ss before tliem, renden’d the assault irresisijhle, 'I'he tirsl attjiek- 
injX hoilii'S were sueeeedctl by mass upon mass of fresh assailants 
iiMin all (juarters, sind thesi' suect'ssive tides of men sSiuged resi^t- 
loHsly across the camp, overwholaun^ all. 

Wlu/ii .Mon/rnmniul and his jiarty i*e!U’hed the Khan’s tents, they 
found no one Tlie tmeks of the ]>onies, where thi'y hud deseoinied 
the bank, were, however, visible, and were taken up by his followers, 
who dashed ft)rvvard like bloodliounds on a seent. “ Aw'uy aftiT 
them. Kukrey !’’ cried the llruhmun to a subordiimte officer. ‘‘Thi'U 
art a h 'tter iraekt'r than I Ibantif them to me,—then,” he added to 
fiimself, “ Fuad Khan, we wnll sec vvho wins the gami>,—or I'P 
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/ CHAPTER LXXIX. 

|TnE amlttussador’s family, whoiu Tara had rooc*ived pr<>t.cch‘oTi, 
had arrived at Pcrt^xh^'urli <lio daj’ IjefoTO the evonts r(d«tt‘<l in ilio 
last chapt^T. At some tmees of her mtdhor's family, iho 

Dorpovfa, had been fontul, hpt tlw*y wort' now rosiding; at or near 
Poona, it would require Heveral days to oommuiiieale with them; 
and a nuicU ioiif^-cr period fiw them, or any cm* of them, to rorno 
for Tara and take her away. ^Mi-aiiwhile, thereforf*, thert' was no 
rt'soureo hut to i?tey where .she was, and to endure, wlmt was daily 
hee<imin" more ami inon-niMipjiorfahle. 

Personally, Govind Kao, the I’uvtiy, was kind 1o her, and con- 
tirmany removed his olh-rs of assi‘.ianee and }»n)te<-iion ; hut from 
his .‘'iM.er, the widow Piidnia Kye, Tani had to endurt' insult- and ill- 


usat^e, from which tlie Knvoy’s wdfi^ was nnahle to save her. Few', 
' itU'cd, in till* hoiisi*, chose t<'» n.^k the hitlernesH of Pndma’s ton^yie, 
tiu' Airnleneo of her spite. Her hrolher even fenreil her, and 
*'Vule(l her as much as possihh* 

^oshe employed lier-self in asi'otie ju iianecsand n-hijriniisf'xercises, 
^*\^‘ed loner atnJ ollen.aiul moi'tilied herself in varlmis inj.i;eiiious ways, 
I a VKwv to estalilj.shijj”; a eluir.wter for sanetil v whieh slionid 
1’^‘ij ^ Ikt fainoiis. As ini^ht he supposed, slie, the ^ineml dis- 

of the laniilv alms, had ninny friends jinion^ llie priestly 
lirahitJuiiH, who alleuded llu‘ house and partook of her hi’oihrr's 
elianty ; and it was an ohjeet with ninny, hy llatteruijLir her vanity, 
to niiiko those aims as h'lrp't* ns po.ssihle, and toimluee her to under* 
\fc^ke iiereinonies which wuld not ho performed witlioui prust-ly iiul, 
nfld. neceshanly. mot ey. 

ehief of the>e prusstg wa*? one Wittnl Sliasiri'C, an elderly man 
of j|;ra’ie aspect, hut with a hard expression of couiilcnance, which 
ini^lit pfoeei d from :lu.^torlty or av'nnco, or Isith (oinhinoil. Jle wus 
(heayint or coinmi.^snry of tIi'* princo superior of tin* tI'''ihijiMnH of 
tile provinci*, and held anthonty sutlicicnt for the disjio.' <1 of cases 
of her( tie.i! error, inisroridnet as to caste aflnirs, and otlior niallirs 


of I'l lio'ioLis (iisei[)line On ^»'rnve oec.isioua of ceremony he direrted 
lliese proceeilintpi, and, in virtue of hiH oflice, was in jiroportjou 
feared hy all w'ho might hy uiiy pus,sihihty eomo under Kis ndlm-nco 
or power. 

Tara's presence in the family could not be kept a secret. The fijwt 
of a W'id( %v existing there who wore silken ganuents and jewels, and 
wliA had not her Inml shaved, w'fis an infringement of caste iIjm* 
ciphne w'hieli recjtiired prompt investigation; and as the K'livoy 
urrivi'd at the fiu’l, the feshastroe hcf.<K>k Juin.self t-«> Pinlniu live, 
well to receive the dpnationH w'hiob were his duo ^luve bIio had 
been abtseui, os to make inquiry. 
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' Tho £iJVOj himself was absent at the JElajah’s Kucheri. Amn^ 
Ujo was busy arranging her house after her long absence, and Tar^ 
was assisting her with au alacrity and intelligence which at once 
surprised and gratified her. On her own part, the worthy good* 
nainred darao was not slow in evincing warm affection: whujh had 
uriucu out of tho helpless condition of ^ara on the one hand, and the 
loving confidence which she had displayed on the first evening of 
their companionship. 

Ah! it was a cruel struggle for the poor girl. Perhaps we, who 
belong to another creed and faith, can hardly estimate it. And yet 
the sfirings and motives of human action have parallels so close 
cverywhero, that wo can at least follow tho events which liad to b<4 
I'lidured, alike without aid, ami without sympathy. 

Poor Tara! could she deny boraolf tho secret contemplation of the 
Moblo youth who, she know, was her lover? Could she forget the 
sweet companionship of Zyna, tho rough but loving caresses of th^ 
Khan's wife, and tho hearty greeting of the Khan himself ? Alas, tu’ ’ 
U was impoasilile, and yet all these were in dirt*et anlagouism wj| 
her own creed, with the people of her own faith. What had 
heeii taught to believe, but that Brahmuns wore the gods of tho ea* 
---cliviue ('manaiions, incapable of .sin, and only rostintr hero 
wliih^ in expiation of the errors of former births, till 
al>s«)rbcd again into divinity, as a drop of rain-watiT in tho sc , 
n.s the sparks failing back into tho fire ! 

She heraolf was a Brahmnn of the highc.st rank and caste: the 
very idea of a Mussulman should have been abhorrent and n‘]>eliant 
to her. Was it so ? Alas, no ! She, an orphan as she believed heV- 
self, had felt her sorrow* soothed, and her honour powerfully f^'o- 
tei’ted ■ she had been reecived into loving communion w'lth a noble 
tainily ; she could not help contrasting their soft polished mannu'rs 
W'lth the rude lumicly spetsi'h and rough dora<‘aiiour f)f those with 
whom she now was—far ruder among those ukouiitains, than even 
iitnong the people of her own ttnvn. 

Again, and far alnive all, tliat jjortion of the old old story which 
she bad hi'iird and Indiovod, when sin* knew herself to be ladoved. 
would not be forgotten. It, lay at her heart, rankling sometiini's 
mid chafing, because so inipossiblonr-and again was remembetvd in a 
sweet eonfiUeiiee which, though more impossible, was vet iiu*xpros- 
sibly soothing. ** Ho will remoiulier mc'—hf, now* t]iink.s of me,’’ 
she would say h> herself in the lonely uight, when ofttimes a bitt<T 
i‘ry was wrung from her, which no one knew of; “ and he wo^ld 
t ikt* me away if he could—ah yes • he would have done it—if he 
could.” 

Kiutn the fii^pt moment antipathy was conceived agaiaat Tam by 
Pintiua Bye, that virtuous lady had coutinugd to brood over it with 
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i’Acreasing dislike to her. She had tried to excite in her brother 
^bhorrencc for Tara’s condition; and, failing that, in Amba B)re, 
wth whom she had as little success. Both believed Tara to be a 
priestess of the goddess whom they feared. Thi^lfrjnvoy liad tasted 
her knowledge of micred books, which was nearly •adual to his own, 
for he did not pretend, he said, to bd a scholar; ana in several dis¬ 
putations with other Brahrauns who, attracted by the news of Tara's 
learning, had come to hear her read and recite what she knew, she 
had acquitted herself with favourable impressions upon all. But 
the woman’s hatred of the girl’s beauty, and her ascetic austerity, 
which would have made Tara like herself, could not bo controlled; 
and, under the indueiioo of the Skastreo, was likely to Inive full 
scope. 

But Wittul Sliastree could not restrain himself; and, unable to 
get speech uf the maistiT and mistress of the house, Pudma Byo 
,Ya8 rc<»orted to—a willing communicator of all tluit she herj^elf 
j.jtonght, all that rUo had said and argued, and all that sho ha<i 
;i\^rd of Tara's sojourn with the impuro Mussulmans. As for her- 
Y, she did not. she said, believe Tara’s sfory of JMoro Trimmurs 
; Rhc, on the contrary, believed wliat bo said, that it wjw a 
,<]itorious attempt to withilraA^ her from a scandalous jiosition— 
TiifxKllalous alike to herself and to the faith. 

tninP* Shastroe’s mind was at once made up ns ti> his course 
1 liero had been several offen.'iive stories currout in x'egard to yonng 
-widows lately, and not without reason: and they had escaped his 
punishment. Tliis at Icai^t was sure—tho Envoy dare not deny-^ 
^id could not evade his power; and if Tara appealed to the Uajab 
psolF, it would be on^ point of (Nistc discipline with which ho— 
^ah though he wa-^—would not dare to inU*rfere. 

'Lot us iiear her first,” he said to the lady, as, having listened 

I ’udma Bye’s account of Tara, he sat in the outer verandah of 
hou.so tho morning after their arrival, while Tara w’us within ; 
it thou c.'ill her, daiigliter H w'C should not judge an}i''ard,” 

^oor Tara’s heart faib'd her sadly when Jemima called her. She 
chmg to Amba Byo instinctively, trembling as she saw the pnest 
Hitting without, and protested against meeting him. “ Ho ia a 
stranger to me; what havo 1 to do with him?” she said. “Lot 
me go away. 1 am not his to bo questioned, but the Mother’s at 
Tooljapoor.” 

“Ho,” whiaperocl AndiaByeto her; “be is all-powerful here,—- 
,ovCT the liajah, over my husband, over all. Go, tell him tho truth. 
1 vnil not leave thee. Tara.” 

“Wilt thou now screen her, sister?” cried Pudma Bye, in a 
shrill voice, and stretching ont her bare skinny arms to Tara. “ la 
her shame to be our alihme—wo that have no spot or slain upon na ? 
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If tbon art bewitched, I, that perfornj the nine penances dail/,( 
should nust be exposed to this ! Come, girl! it is pollution to touch 

come, else I will drag thee to him.” 

“ Go ! ” cried Amba, friglitened at the other’s voice of throat and 
soom combined, of which she had had long and sad experience in 
the house. “ I dare not keep thee novj,—she is tenihle. Go, Tara, 
and answer what they ask thee. Say the truth and the Mother 
will hear thee, O, that my lord were here ! O, that he were here ! ” 
and she sat down, sobbing and wringing her hands helplessly. 

“Come,” cried Pudina, as, seizing Tara by the arm, she pulled 
ber forward. *‘Art thou a child, to be ashamed,—thou that art a 
McKirloe ” • 

Tara’s limbs trembled so that she could bartlly move. 

“Ah, Mother,” flho prayed silently, “I am not false to thee yet; 
let mo not Ixj tried more than I can bear. I will go, even to denth, 
but, not to shame. O Mother, not to shame! Lot me go, lady,” 
she continued to Pudma Bye, “ I will follow thee.” 

She did so, and, bonding down submia^tively before the prle^ 
stood tip with her hands joined in an attitude of BupphoatiJ- 
For a moment the stern man’s features relaxed into an expre.ssl^ 
almost of kindness, certainly of extreme interest. The youth of 
girl, ^ler gentle grace, the sad but beautiful expression of her f 
above all, its* purity of exprc.ssion—sent conviction to his hcarf* , 
there was no room for calnmny, none oven for suspicion 

Pudma saw the hesitation, and, herself rcsoluti*, resuinr-d rapidly 
and paHsiouatcly— 

“ Is that a figure to be a widow and a priestess—that thing v\itl 
a golden zone, and necklaces and ear-rings, and a silken garin 
like a harlot ? Is that a widow who daily combs her hair, braid'- , 
puts sweet flowers and oils into it, decking it for a lover ? O SI 
tree, is that >vhat a virtuous widow should be ^ is that a coridil 
of penance and austere privation whereby to inlirrit life elernal 
The Shastree's features changed iwpidly. “ It cannot be,’ 
said; “such adoniraent and beauty is not of a virtuous w'om.,. 
Now I believe thee, sister, and thy brother must be sp(»kcn to. 11c 
cannot keep a thing so offon.sive m his house, and be among us,” 

“ Hear me, my lord,” said Tam, appealing to him pitcou.sly. “ 1 
am pure—I have done no evil—I am an orphan and a Mooriee, but 
not as others; such as I am, the holy Bhartee Swarai, wdiom 1 have 

scrvetl hitherto, hath made me. Write to him if you will-” 

“ What is this ? ” said Govind Rao, who entered at the mome 
interrapting her; “what art thou asking of her, friend? Lethe 
alone; she is my care.” 

“ Look,” returned the other, rising, “ if thou art satisfied to ha\ 
one like that remaining m thy house, the Sw^uni must know of it 
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and there inrill be a fine, and shame \viU come to thee amou^ the 
^ council. If she bo a wid6w, let her be treated as widows should bt>. 
If-” 

“ If I am a Moorloe of th© ^ddc^S as ye call mo,” said Tam, 
interposing, “T am already shameless in your eyes, and no widow: 
let me go. No Moorloe is a.sk'ed wdiat she does, or what she wears. 
The Mother will not have those near her who are disfigured, and I 
cannot break the vow I have made to her; sho would destroy me.” 

Panting and excited, fluslunl with tho desperation of her speech, 
Tara stood erect, with her eyes flashing, her glowing lieauty exciting 
the involuntary admimiion of tho men, and tho virulent liatrt‘d of 
the woman who sat with them. • 

‘‘Sell, brother!” cried Pudma Dye, “look at tho witch—look at 
h(T glowing eyes. It was by those shameless eyes that she won 
men’s licart.s at Tooljapoor. Ueware I beware of youraelvi's, lest y© 
U)o fall! All I ” she continued with a sori’am, “ put her away-j—kill 
her ; but let her not go—Brahtuun as she is—to the cow-slayers !” 

! “ Poaco,” said her brother; “why this spite, Pinima? what hath 
yiie done hi thee ? Peace, and begone to the inner rooms. Begone! ” 
bisl*-' in a louder tom*, and sbimping liia foot, “ begone! Dost 

^y^^]ioii not hear P ” * 

I liear,” slio rejdied d<iggodly ; “but 1 will not go, unless tho 
^i,,l„^*8trec* bid mo. Choose now between us: send juo out *of thy 
nnuse to thy sliaino, ami keep hi'r, tc thy worse shanie; or semi her 
ji\va\ There ean bo no compromiso between good and evil, shainc 
and dishonour ” ^ 

“She speaks truly, friend,” said tho iShasireo mildly. “It must 
* done. How do wi^’know she is a pnestoss ?” 

Tara had not entirely lost the presence of mind wliirh she naturally 
ibsessed, though she found it failing rapitUy. “ P«t me to tlw 
*oof.” she sail! quickly,—“the proof If there V)0 a temple of th<‘ 
other’s here, let mo Bit in it before her a night and a day—hayily 
e may come to her child, as sho did at Tooljapoor. Yo can watch 
too, there. If she come not—then sho bath abandf)t.»<*d me, and 
"yo can kill me if ye jdoase, Sirs; bettor yo did so, for 1 am indued 
friendless,’* 
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“ Not so,*’ criod the widow ; “ thou hast friends, Tara, many and 
yiowcrf 111—^myself tho greatest ot all; but—not as thou art. Choose! ” 
“ 1 have chosen, lady,” said tho girl sadly. “ Take rao to th© 
temple now—even now,—and leave me there. A vessel of water is 
enough, and a woman to watch me at night, if ye will not watch 
1 -j^ursclves. I have already eaten, and want no food. I would go to 
tho Mother.” 

si- “ It is some device, brother,” said Pudma fluspiciously; “ some 
device to tly, to esc£{|>e, or-” 
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He smiled and shook his head. “ It requires a hraver heart than ^ 
a, ji^rl’s to face the moantain>()aths alone at night among the bears 
and the panthers, sish'r, and nought but a bird could escape down 
the precipices Wliy these Unjust* suspicions? Art thou ready, 
Tara ? If so, follow me, and thou t<jo, Shaatree; we will settle this 
matter at once. There is no one no^ in the Rajah’s tem^ile. He 
has already jjind his devotions, and is preparing to meet the Khan. 
Come, the ordinary priests are there, and there is no fear of her. 
(’ome, Tara, fear not. If thou art true, the Mother will defend ibec. 
Dost tliou trust her, girl ?” 

“ lake me to her,” she replied. “ 1 have no refuge but with her. 

I am read}.” Then she turned to embrace Auiba H 3 U, who now 
entered sobbing, and fell upon her neck. 

“ 1 will come to thee by-and-by,” she whHpered. “ It is but a step, 
and I will w'atoh with thee at night. [ have a vow to pay Ui the 
Mother Go with iny husband.” 

We know the place alreaily. It was whore Sivnji's mother had 
sat. A few words to the attendant priest by Govmd Rao and the ^ 
Shastreo, explained the ordeal to which Tara had voluntarily sub^,^' 
l.'eleil luTHolf, and she w'as permitted to approach tlio shrine and^ ^ 
make lu-r olieisnnco and offerings. They wandied lier, ami saw that^^^ 
she did tier «tfficc as one used to the duty; and when it w’ns tinished, 
.she went befo|*o the shnne, sat down, and Ix'gan to elmnt the 
nitirmng hymn of the goddess in low and sweet tom-s, roi'king her¬ 
self to and fro. 

“There can be no doubt of this, Slinstrce,” said Govind Rao.— 

** she IS what she tells uh," 

“ She may be,” he re[»licd, “ but till the goddess comes into hoj; 
and speaks Iw her mouth, she may not be tally Ix'lievi'd !.»»'( u^- 
leave her,” and thew went. *• 

Tara grow absorbed in her devotion • she noticed no one. Ry! 
aiubhy a gun wu.s tired from a tower near lier, and four other- 
followed. Then a pause ensued, and the priest fed the lamp.s wit' 
fresh oil, tinkled the boll on tho shnno, mid poured libations to thw^^, 
muigo, renewing these eoremmues with mneh enrn('^^ue^sl. Tara*' 
.scai'ooly uotieeil them, for though it was broad noonday without, it 
was dusk within the closed vestibule. By-and-by a girl, bearing a 
tiny of lighted lam^is, and garlands of flowers, onlercd, hut so that 
her fat'c could not be seen, and, delivering some to the pnest, began 
a ceremony herself, which was strangely familmr; and as I'ara 
turned her head for an instanb she saw that it was Gunga, and that 
she horself was rocognixod. ^ 

Gunga clapped her hands with joy. “ At last," aho cried ex¬ 
citedly, “at last! See, I am worshipping for the victory wdiich he 
has gained by thik time. Hush ' thou wilt see Zyna here presently 
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Moru will bring her captive ; then there will be three with him—1» 
and thon, and she. Ha, ha, ha! a merry three, girl. Dost thou 
hear, O Tara ?’* JJut some strange chill liad struck at Tara’s heart, 
and, binkiag <lov%-u on the tioor,* for a time she was tnsonsiblo. 


CHAPTER hXXX. 

(U woa’s nppcprann* is easily explained. On hiearrival at Portahgnrh 
Morn Trirnmnl hiul been stoit to bring up some of the Rajah’s }fet- 
kun'cs from the Conean, the tmet Ik'Iow the moniitamH next the 
sea, and he had licsonght the post of honour in the ensniug atta*‘k 
upon the Musaalnian comp, which had been granted to him. 

In tins he had two motives; the one, personal diKtnietion,and the 
(IfBiro of retaliation for Tooljapixjr, wlneh was siiared commonly 
with all Hruhmnns ; and, secondly, and pndiably moat nrgtmt, the 
ilosire uf revenge upon Fazil Khau, and, if possible, the capture of 
‘ Ins sister and family That cither Afzool Khan or his wm would 
‘ survive the fight, he did not think possible, or if they oseaped deatii, 

’ iind were eiiptnivd, that theft would bo spared. 

or the Kuiab’s iiiieiitious in n‘gard to the Khan, he had no idea ; 
and when Maloosray and Palknr W’ero with their prince on the 
night preceding the Khan’s visit to the fort, Moro Tnnimul was 
in corujiany with his own men, placing tlieni in positions in the 
woods, n'iuly to obey the signal which had been oommunleated to 
him. G’unga, th(*n‘lore, had been sent on to the fort under charge 
- of his Bi rvanty, and directed not only to hav<‘ the hous^.* swept and 
prcpari'd, but, as llic guns were tirvd from the fort, to offer siwriticn 
lor him in tin* U*mplc, ami await his coming. 

"Dost thou know her''” asked the IJrahmun priest of Oungn, 

( when he lieard her speak to Tam, and observed the effect of her 
addriws 

/ “ Know her"''—Yes, Maharaj,” returned Guiigu., “sho im a Moorlee 

of the ti‘injile at Tooljiipoor, and I am another, -tliat’s why I know 
her ” 

” It is curious,” said the man, mu.sing, “ There, raise her np till 
niy wife coiacs; wo liave luid charge of her givdn to ns, and she is 
U> watch hero to see if the ^lotlier comos to her to prove heraelf 
what sh ’ says she is. Did she ever prophesy r"’ 

^ “The Mother <^me to her once,” replied (junga, “ when she was 
' raatle a Moorlee ; but 1 never saw her come afterwards. If she 
would be a true priestess, she perhaps would come; but she ia only 
half a one at heart, and tliat’s why trouble follows her.” 

“ What trouble ’r'” asked the priest. 
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i' O, her father and mother are dead, killed in the fight at TuoJja- 
poor, and she is here, among stmngers, with no one to help her; is 
not that troable enough, Maharaj ? ” replied the girl. “ And she is 
so beantifnl, too; they say she is a witch, and steals men^s hearts, 
and throws Djem away; but I don't know that she is—sha is only 
beautiful—look at lier ” 

“Ah, that’s the worst I have hoard yet,” said the man, innHiiig. 

“ Yc'H, but sho is pure, quite pure, sir,” retonicd Giinga earnohtly, 
“not like mu and the rest of us; aud we ouvied her, and L hated her: 
but f don’t hate her now, and when she wakes I will h-ll her so. 
Tan, Tara! wake! She is not dead, air, is she?” continued the 
girl dreamily, pushing away Tara^i liair from her faee, and looking 
info her eyes : “ aho does uot answer me. O, speak to her 1 “ 

“ No, she is alive,” replied the Jirahraun, feeling her hand and 
forclu ad. “ Wait, I wdll bring some water.” 

“ \Y<>ulil she were dead—dead ere he came,” Gnnga muttered to 
horselt, “lie will not J«pare her now—ah me ' not now ; am) in tin' 
hi at and eonfnsimi of victory, wlio will cure for her? All fhose.c 
she loved last, too, are dead—all gone—and tliat fair boy with tht,,i 
rest' All me, better she died I Tara, drink! here is water!" ,(>i 
A w'omnn came with a brass vcssiicl hill, and liclpi'd (lunira to rais h 
her uj), while she ])()iir(‘(l some into her month, and sprinkled hei 
faee gently. TJiey saw I'ara heave a great sigh; and presently, 
ihe VMjinan faiineil her with the end of her garment, she awoke and 
looked dreamily around her—first to the woman, ilii'ii totliimm. 
against whom she was reclining. Jler first jinpulse wuis to ri.se, but 
in file attempt she sank dow'ii again, and Vuq’ied her faee in her 
linnds ^ 

“Why art fhou here?” she ened piteously, “() Gnnga, go 
leave me.” She did not yet compndiend w'hat liail been said o 
vietorv, for she made no allusion to it. 


“No, Tfir.i, not now',” saiil tlie girl—“ not now' I will tell tlie 
wliy. Go," she eimtiniied to tho w'ornan, “ You are kind. (J 
now. I Imvothat tosnv to my sister w hich no one must hear, (to'**^ 
We are priestesses, and will serve tlie Motherin ourown fashion. But 
if I need shrlter for her, wilt flion giv'C it? ” 

“Ah,” replied the dame, “we are poor piviiile, and can do little; 
but the Maha Urmee is kind and just—I will speak to her.” 

“’rnie,” rejilied Gunga ab.'sently ; “if needs ho, I wall come to 
Ihee again—now’, go. Tam'” she continued, stretehing out her 
hands to her imploringly wdien the woman had gone cml—“O Tnm;^ 
look up ! look up, and see if I be like what I wn.s;—cast me not 
Hwav now, for we are both in the like misery! 0 Mother'” she 
crie(\ to tho imaj^o on the altar, “ bid her speak ^ me, ere it. lie too 
late ;—bid her trust to me, and save herself 1, Tara, hohold I kiss 
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jour feet; trust me now, as 1 swi^ar on them not to fail yon. No, 
no, never, never more—never nio.-e, except in death. See what I 
do!” 

She arose, went to the shrine. An i prostrated herself ht^foro it on 
her face, so that her hands embraced the feet of .the iraa^o. “ O, 
kill me, Mother—O, kill me, JIbther ! ” Tara heard her crj, m a pns- 
Monate burst of weepinj'; “ kill mo, if thou wilt, for touching thee, 
who am not worthy ; but hear me, and help me to save Tara. She 
js thy child. O, let me savi' hc'r for theo. I will,—I will, if thou 
wilt bid her trust me, for lam not Ivini; now I am true to thoe ami 
to her'” 

The words were almost innrticidate, and gni<pcd or sobbed, rather 
tjian spoken. Tlii'y fell strangely on Tam’s oars as Ounga still 
moaned mther than spoke. ‘'Mother -O Mother, I am true, I am 
nf)t lying ; bid In'r trust me ! bid her trust me !” 

It was impossible to resist thora. Tara rose and wemt across tlio 
ve.stibnie to lier. “ Qunga,” she said, “ get up, 1 am bore :*what 
^r)ulfKt tboii of me 

Th(‘ girl arose, put away the thshovellod hair from her face, and 
'gain bowed before Tara, embraeing licr knees. She was not repulsed 
^ ,iis time. The prie.*»t had wartihcd the scene wonderiiigly—ho <*ould 
lot understand it. Tarii was standing l>i*sido tlio door <,>f ilio shrine, 
the light from within streaming out upon h(T. Her .slight tigurc was 
draivn up to its full height, aud her beautiful features were calm -- 
almost sublime in their expression. Lying at her foot, and clasping 
them, was the other gir^ still moaning in apparent agony. 

, “ She hath done some terrible crime,” thought the BraVimun, “and 

Who other will intereeTle, for Ikt ” 

« “ () Tara --0 Tara,” cried fiuuga piteously, “ 1 dare not look up 
Wieo now, all my .sli.^rno is rushing bfn'k into my heart; my words 
Wild my biuch are alike polliilifoi to thee' 'Pura, I daro not ask 
jirgiveiu'ss—I who have vi'rongi'd thee .sfi foully. Spi'ak, for tiino 
'^■issfs quickly, anil thf*y will be here -will, thou irrist nii now? 0 
tiL.Iother, Mother' what can f do? what can 1 say to make her trust 
me—h> make her forgive me ? ” 

“ Look up, Gnngfi,” said Tara, sitting down, and gently parting 
the hair on the girl’s forehead, “what hast thou done ? It was he, not 
thou ; see, I forgive thcfc freidy ” , 

*• 0 JM, it was he., not I,” .she cried,—“ I resixted, and he usod to 
heat me Yes, he beat me cruelly imly yesterday, when he left me, 
^nd then it came into my heart to save thee ! Yes. the Mother told 
me—I know it now—to come here, and I have found ihcit, Tiistcnl ” 
she continued, rising, and looking liurriedly ahout her “ There is no 
<»no near—all are gone ('orae ' come' we arc not scon ;—come at 
once,—<fo not dela}t: we can escape during the ctmfusion. Ilark! 
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they are fighting below—come! I tell thee the tigerd and the bear 
on the monntaiu, are better for Jie and Chco than they. Dost thou^ 
not hear ? ” 

“It is the men firing for the Khan^s arrival,” said Tara gently; 

“ there is no fighting. Who should.fight ? ” 

“ Ah no,” crieil Gunga, “ they are attacked,—the Klian is already 
killed. I hoard it as 1 camo in—they are all dead or dying. O Tara, 
r toll thee that no one will oacnjie,—no, not one. Ifark * the dm 
increase*!, and tlion art here: alas! alas' O Mother' tell it to her,” 
she exclaimed, with passionate gesticnlation, to the arnsclesfi image 
iKjfore them—“tell it to her—she will not believe me—I'am, dost 
then not hear ? ” • 

Ju»«t then, an eddy, perhaps, of the Tnonntain-wind, brnught up to 
them from the deep valley buhiw, a hoarse, confused din of ahonts, 
shots, and conflict. It con Id not be mistaken. Tani had heard it 
once at Tof)ljapr»or, but tln.s was far more troniendoii.s. . 

“Come!” again shrieked Gnnga, seining her arm, and dragging 
her away—“come ' It is our last ebanee ftjr life—do not throw u 

away. We can get out and liide among the bii-shes; ainl I will nev* r 
lenve thee, Tarn, never ” ^ 

Hut she .spoke to one now welluigh bon'ft of sense The Khhn 
killed, the rest uttack(‘d, and the fieree turmoil of the hgJit eoniing up ' 
strougvr and stronger, till the fret led mof of the temjile f!C(‘med tilled 
with the sound, overpowered Tara; for at last, the hideous tnifh 
Meeuted to flash upon her, as she sat down and buried her face in her 
lap in an ntiitudo of mute despair ; but Qunga would not let her 
rest. 

“ All, I arn believed now,” she cried wildly “ listen' More Trie 
mill, with tlionsaiids upon thou.sands, has attacked the camp,anil iy. 
swiire to me U) bnng tbo Khan’s wife and daughter hither. O Tarr 
will he spare them ^ lie swore ho would not, and he l>eat me when 
pleaded fttr them. Look! here aro bruises on me I tell tlie<‘ lie w 
not spare them or you. C’ome !” 

“1 wdl dip hiTP,—I will not go fn»m the Mother, Gunga,” rep!n’^tj| 
Tam. *‘ r am her child now'—only hers : lot her do wnth ino as .she 
wiHh, L will n«>t go. Save thyself, care not for rnc,” and she arose 
and pnistifited herself before the Fhnne. “ O Mother,” she cried 
piteously, “ 1 will not leave thee agam, Death or hfc, w'hat matters 
It to me? let it be as thou wilt. I have proiniseil not to leave thee, 
and I am here W’aiting.” Then rising, she seated herself as she was 
used to do before the shrine, and spoke no more. 

“ I can at least die with IheeJ Tara; I will not leave thee,” saitl 
Gunga. ” Whatt'vcr comes, let it come to na both ; I am as ready 
to die as thou art—I will not go ” 

They sat there long. The sun declined, and the evening was 
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d^-ttwing in. Once only Gnnga had gone out to see whether sh# 
a“onld gain any intelligence, and had returned saying the doors of 
the temple enclosure were shut The Brahmnu priest had dis¬ 
appeared like the rest, but there 'A'ere akouis as if of victory which 
rung through the building lu bursts, evidently gi-owing nearer, 
Tara seemed not to hoar them!' It* might be that utior despair 
possessed her, or, as Gunga Loped, that some manifostation of the 
goddess was about to take phvee. She searcely moved now, but 
when the shouts grew louder she sliuddered, and drew the end of 
her garment more closely around her a.s if she were etdd. 

Tt was thus that tho Malta Ranee, Sivaji's mother, found hor 
and Gunga as she eniered W'ith l»er attendants for tho ovoning 
prayer and worship, and to give thanks for the victory 

Aa tho lady hiul approached the temple, tlui attendant priest told 
licr of Tara, and why she had bi?eu left tlmro hv the Shastreo and 
(lovind Ruo, and the tale had excited her enriosity, if not dier 


iMviu]»assion. 

“ She iH sitting there before th<' Mother,” he sanl, “and do(*a not 
sji^ik. iVrhaps slio w'lll answer you, lady, but it Keems as though 
a fi.. W'cre coming on her I will toll her at least that you havo 
I'onie,” and, st(‘pping forward, lik advanced to Tara and whispered 
ill her ear 

The Maha Ranee followed, and paused as she •entered the 
vestibule Tlie light shone full upon Tara, and hor expression of 
deep misery could not be mistaken, bong aftcrwanls, tho first 
^sig^lit of tliat jiale, wan, dpspairing face- recuired to the lady with 
^iij, and she never forgot the look of hopi'Jess gr'iel wdiu-li I’ara 
dw First turned upon h^r. 

There la no ms|iiration in tlial. fa^'c,” said the lady to the 
^t,—“ none. It heems to me tho Mother liatli fttrsiikcn lier. 
^^*%vhat IS she accubod i* ” 

*^'‘^She w'as btken from the Mnssiilman cliief, we hear,” saul the 
“‘^iinun, “mid was to have bci'ome u Mussulrnmii. '1 hoy say, 
is a sorceress, and dm^s evil witli her c}cs , but Govind Kao • 
placed her here, and ktiovvs alsiut her.” 

“ I fear her nut,” cried the Raneti, w'lth flashing eyes “ Who is 
she, that she dare sit in my preB<jiic« ? Pat her out * Away with 
thoe, w’-ench ! ” she eimtinued to Tam, “get thee Ifence ’ If flioii 
ai-t Kirs worn, begone! The Mother hath drunk blood to-d«y, and 
will not sp'«re thee! Take her away, Hlieemvc “sho is an oiTeuco 
to 

up, girl,” said Bhocmee roughly, os she advanced, follow«4‘ 
by several other women—“ get up ; dost thou not hear Y elbe 
will cast thee out.” 

Gunga came forwaVd bfildly. “ Do not touch or hurt her,” she 
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mid; I fear sbe ie not now in her right mind. If I may tako h< 

I look after her. Get up, Tara, ” ehe whispered in her ear 

come, we will go and hide ourselves. Come, for thy life, come 1 ** 
and she tried to lift her np and drag her away. 

But Tara conld not rise; her limbs seem^ paralysed by g^ief or 
terror, and she did not evidently nn^ersiand what had ooenrred. 
Not uotiring tlie Maha Ranee, she disengaged herself from Onnga, 
and onoe more stretched out her arms to tho shrine before her, and 
cried in piteous tones which affected many around her to tears, 

0 jMi)ther, I will not leave thee: do with me as thou wilt, oven 
to death ! ” and so lay moaning. 

“ yeiid for Govind Rno and 4Vittul Shastre'e, lady,” said tho old 
Jlnihmun priest, who was sobbing and wiping his eyes : ” they 
know of her, and yon will hear about her from them.” 

” Good,” replied the Ranee, already softened, ” let them ho 
lironght instantly,—they are without. We will await thoi^ 
<?oraing ” 

Some little time elapsed, and others assembled. No one ki^*w 
what was going to happen. After a while Tara seemed to regain 
sense and to remember why she was there, for she sat up, and they 
saw her lips moving as if m prayer. As tho trumpets sounded the 
setting of the first watch at sunset, and the great kettledrums and 
pipes p]njed*thc evening mnsie in the Nobut Khana above the gatt‘, 
the Jlrahmun priests entered with the usual offerings, and began to 
(!lmni one of tho evening hymns of praise, as they moved round 
the shrine in time with the faint clash of the silver cymlmls, which| 
one of them earned. Then, timidly and family at first, Iv 
iiiert'Hsing in power as she sang, I'ara joined the chant. It wa« 
emotion which she could not restrain, and which not even the b(» 
of dc.solation and dull misery w'hieh had ovcrwhelined her, 
repres.s. She was unconscious of the effect it produced upon t 
who hsUmcKl to her, as her full nch voice rose above the hoarser; 
unmusical chant of tho priests ; but as it gradually ceased, and| 
sound died away in the recesses of the temple, it affected man;j. , 
those who hwird it to tears, and was never forgotten. 

“No wonder,” said tho Ranee, who bod lisbmed to tho hymn 
with ©motion which she hardly chose to acknowledge,—“ no wonder 
they say sho is a sorceress. See, she has no fear—no perception 
of what is to happen, or who are around her. That is not natural; 
it is magic, and may^ not be looked upon.” 

“Lady,” said Wittnl Shastree, who, with Govind Rao and^tho 
other Brahmuns, now approached her, “ we attend you i W'hat are 
your commands ? ” 

“ W© doub{; the girl yonder, and they toll ns she if dangerous, 
and a sorceress; we would have her removed'ero we render sacrifice 
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victory,** she replied ; '* bat the priests tell os she is there by* 
Four order. Is it so P ’* 


ipv 

Fou 
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f “By her own will,’* said the Shnstree:*“not our orders. W© 
would have made her over to th*e council for chastisement and 
disciplino, because, as a priestess of Kalee, she hath been residing 
among the Moslcnis; but she .claimed’ordeal and sanctuary with the 
g(tddess, and we sent her here. Has any vision appeared to her P “ 
he asked of the attendant priest. 

“ None,” replied the man. “ They have been talking together, 
she and the girl beside her, who wanted her to get up siul go away ; 
but she has not stirt'od since the five guns were fiitHl,and she was 
told of the victory.” • 

“ 1 will ask h(T asmin what she wishes, Indy,” said Govind Rno, 
“ but l)olt(r than I, Moro Tnminul should do it, who, wo hear, has 
mfirricd his sister to her father. Ho, too, is without with the Kajah; 
I they have just como up into the fort.” • 

I Let him be called,” replied the lady, “ and' keep ont otlier 
' strj^iigers. Bo ye all seated, sii*s,” she continued to the Brahmuiis 
who hud accompamed the yiiustnH', “ while this inquiiy lasts.” 


CHAPTEll LXXXI. 

, Thk inner part of the vestibule was not large,—a square room, 
• uy»port<'cl uj)on massive st«nc pillars at the corners, with a slightly 
T^jj^cd d;iis all round ; ayil as the Tirahmiins entered and took their 
Turn could not avoid noticing them, and npjiearcd more coii- 
/ of .surrounding ocrurrcnccs tlmn Ixdoro. Thinking she would 
thil Gunga iqqiroached to assist her, but Tara motionea lier away, 
time IS not yet come,” she wiid; “ T will not go;*’ and again 
her garment about her, and re.sumed her silent po.*-ition. 
not for long. There was a sudden movement aruoeg those 
' ^’X-onl, and a way was cleared for ono who came in rapidly. 

“ Who wants me here?” cried a strong manly voice, apparently 
hoar.se from shouting. “ A girl! what girl ? Lot mo pass.” 

As he strode in through the men who were sitting behind, Tam 
turned her head, and suddimly beheld her enemy. 

She rose at once, excit<‘d iiud defiant, so noble in her manner, so 
eipressive m her abhorrence, that Moro Trimraul shrank back a 
stcjllt abashed. 

Begone 1 ” she cried, stamping her foot. “ There is the Mother; 
not a second time shalt thou take me from her. My fathers,” she 
.. cried, appeakiug to aR^around, “he would twice havq dishonoured 
me, and I have been saved. Now I am under your protection, O, give 
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me not to him! 'Take me to the mother of the Rajah; she vA 
protect me/* 

“She is here” said*the Sliastrce, stepping forwardj “and thyi 
fate shall bo decided before her. Pear not, daughter.’* 

“ Friends,” said More Trimmul, looking round, “ have caro for my 
honour ’ Twice have I rescued hfer from shame. Onc6 when she 
was escaping from Tooljapoor; once in separating her from those 
who have boon slain. Giye her to me, for her sh^io to be hidden 
away for over.” 

“ 1 will not go; I will not go f” cried Tara, entenng the door of 
the shrine, and cliisping the feet of the imago. “ Kill mo if ye will, 
hero,—I am ready; but I will not go vyifch him.” • 

“1 claim them both, sire,” cric^ Moro Trimmul pa.ssionatcly, 
her, and her sister Moorlee yonder. Be ware, all of yc, how ye 

interfere with the family honour of a rcapectable man I will brook i 
it.from no one, not even from Sivnji Bhbslay himself! Have T 
a victory to-day at the Mother’s command, and am I to be (lisgriyced 
and humbled before her, by a deranged girl and doting pnestsicre 
it is closed? Come forth, Tara I” he called, in a hoarse voice— 

” come forth, else I will tear thee thence. Away with her,” lie crieil 
to two of his attendants, who had seb.cd Gnnga, and were holding 
her fast—“away with her to my house, and bind her there; I will 
bring the ether. Now, friends, beware who stays me, for, by the 
gods, he dies, ho he who he may! ” and he drew hib sword, and 'Nfi& 
advancing, when the Shastree stepped befon* him 

“Madman,” ho cried, stretching fort!' his hands; “forbear! 
up thy weapon,—no one here dreads it. , Wo arc Brahmuns. 
then art! Fear not,” ho continued to Tnra, who had stood up,'' 
by the altar, and was trembling violently, but not nrith (r 
“ Fear not; thou art, under the protection of the council, ail 
dare not intt‘rfcrc with thee.” 

“ Fool and dotard,” oselaimcd Moro Tiiramul under his hi 
and from between his clenched teeth, “I will settle with thr^ 
this, one day yet. As ye will, sirs,” ho continued bitterly, 
round and panting as he dropped his swoni’a"point. “My honour 
is in the hands of a pnest’s council at last, not in my own keeping, 
iiiid I am helpless; but hasten what ye have to do, for J will not 
leave yo till yo have decided in regard to her. Look at her—harlot, 
and witch, sorccresa and devil—who liath already desiroyed men’s 
Bouhs,—will ye believe the Mother protects Much as she is ? ” 

“ Let it be so,” said the Shastree. “ Tara, art thou willii 3 |g to 
abide the night, as the issue of the ordeal suggested by thyaclf, to 
wait her coming ? If so, wo vfill stay here with thee.” 

“Mother,”^ slie said in a low voice, tuisaing to the altar, andL. 
joining her hands in supplication before the image—“ Mother, if I 
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thy child, tell me what to say to thorn; or, if thou wilt, let me be • 
■yiothcr sacrihoe to thee, and it will be well. Mother,—O Toolia 
plata! dost thou hear?—Tara is ready Indore.thee—ready to come I” 
Ijow as tiliu words were spoken* they were hc»rd by all; and 
remembering the events of tho day, ana believing in the power of 
the goddess, it was expected tho*girl 'would fail and die whero she 
was, on the solemn invocation; but it was not so. For a few 
moments she stood gazing intently at the image, without altering 
her position of supplication; then she smiled, her hands dropped, 
and she turned at once and faced the assembly. Not even in lier 
{list ufbee os priestess had her beauty been more glorious—the ex« 
}ircssion of her features more sublimov 

O priests and elders,” she said calmly and simply, in her swet't 
iimaical voice, “ hear iny last words : I am an orphan and a widow, 

' 1 have no one left on earth to protect mo,—not one. To bo in danger 
. <tf that rmin’s evil designs, is to die hourly. Did he succeed as he 
I lull? tricxl, it would bo to live in sliarao; now I can die in purity. 

' The Llothor calls mo; she will not come to mo, though I have asked 
■ her. She is far from mo, yet she betjkons to mo ; look, there 1 ’’ and 
she stroU'hcd forth her hand to tho roof—“she calls me, and I come, 
pure, and purified by fire. Now fisten, all yc Brahmuns; 1 am true 
and pure, and I am suteo henceforth. When ye will, and where ye 
will, I am sutee; and on his liead be curses, and the uengcaucc of 
Kalce, who forbids it. Let me die in tho fire, and I am happy ! 
What she puts into my month, 1 say to you truly. Tjot no one 


•dorlnd it.” . 

oue Kpoke, no one answered. Tlie people Iwiforo her rose as 
' J%man. Many trembl<?d, some wept, and women screamed aloud; 

stood there unmoved, her bosom hea%ong rapidly, and tho 
^ng beauty and rapture of her face unclumged. 

^^’jey Kalee' Jey Toolja Mata!” exclaimed tho Shastreo; “lot it 
suA Kjiys, brothers. Honcoforth she is sutoc, and wo accept 
for the Mother bath said it by her lips. Ah, tho ordeal 
, filled indeed, and to the honour of her votary! Fear not,” he 
snid, “daughter: by this act is thy husband delivered from hell; 
and all thou hast suffered in this life is sanctified unto ibeo. Bring 


flowers, bring garlands,” he cnod.to tho people; “crown her hero at 
tho altar, and let her be worshipped.” 

“ Tara, Tara! ” cried a husky voice close to her, entroatingly; 
“Tnro, what bast thou done? Art thou mad? O girl, why hast 
tho gloomed thyself ? Come, there is yet time: come with me! ” 
“begone ! ” cried the girl, interrupting him; “ I spurn thee, Moro 
Trimmul, before all these ciders; false and cruel as thou art, 1 am at 
lut beyond thy reach! ” 

“Come away, Mortf,” said Maloosray roughly, who had iust 
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.OQteredi ftnd dragged him backwards with one hand, while he seizd* 
his sword and wresti^l it from him with the other ; “art thou > 
child? dost thou fight .with priests and women ? Come with me; 
the Bajah calls thee.” The Brahman struggled to he free, but 
Taonajee’s powerful arms were abont him, in which he ^vas borne 
awaj, helpless to resist. 

Not in her first admission to the office she had held, not in the 
holiest of ceremonies at which she had Ixifore assisted, was greater 
honour ever done to Tara tlian now. Bedecked with garlands, with 
incense burnt before her, the priests present formed themselves into 
a proeossion, and, chanting hymns of praise, led her round and round 
the shrine. The temple court and its precincts wore now filled with 
people, who took up the shouts of victory—“ Jey Kalee! Jcy Toolja 
Mata!” and as she passed onwards, throwing handfuls of flowers 
among them, all who could reach her, touched her garments revor- 
ontly, or prostrated themselves before her, with frantic cries for 
blessings. And so they led her on. 

How many sweet monioric.s crowded into Tara’s mind now, r^nd 
urged her on. There was no fear, no irresolution—father, mother, 
Zyiia, Fazil—all dead, as she thought, and a fierce and ruthlo‘*H 
enemy yiersccuting her to the last. All she could think on was, that 
she was free, that no one could harm her now Had they then led 
her to death, she would have gone, singing the hymns triumphantly 


Late that night Moro Trimmul returned to his place of rt'-'idence 
Long before, when Sivaji’s power was in its infancy, and the young 
men had taken procession of the mountain-built fort, and lecl th(‘' 
bands forth to plunder and destroy the Mnhomedan villages arouj 
Moro Trimmul had fitted up a hollow bastion on one of the angle 
the precipice—in which the builder had left a small mom 
anteroom—as his place of shelter. The inside was rudely plnstitf 
with clay; and a sleeping-place, also of clay, had been raisi'd 
the floor, on which was placed a mattress and pillow. In the far^ 
the bastion a small oriel window had b(Mm built, which had a baldly 
projecting from the w^all, large enough for two people to sit in. 
Seated there, you looked down a dizzy depth upon the forest below; 
blit on all sides the precipices, the woodLs, and their deep glens, and 
the varied mountains beyond, formed a combination of glorious 
lieanty, which them, above all other places in the mountain fortress, 
was most deeply felt. 

Thither had Guuga been taken by the Brahman’s servants ^ 
morning of the battle. He had charged them to have the pl^^^ 
swept and newly plastered with clay, and Gunga, with having i 
done as he wished. On its completion, she had gone into^the temp!, 
to worship for him in the exercise of her vocation, as the signal wa 
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|j/b be given, which they aU told her of. She knew of his desigxu 
e had charged her to watch Tara, and, if she saw her, to give him 
. ioforznation of her actions. He had tohl Her that he sbonld bring 
Fazil’s sister to the fort, for he feft enre she oonld not escape him. 
Herself, Zyna, and Tara should,bo t^nfrouted at lost. How long 
should the latter elude him ? . For the Khan, Gunga cared nothing i 
for Zyna and Fuzii as little—they wore Mussulmans, and must perish, 
—but for Tara! 

Ah ytfs, strange indeed, perhaps, yet not 'unnatural, had been the 
revulsion. The jealousy which had urged Guuga to hate tho girl, 
and assist in plots for her ruin, had strangely altortwl to love. Twice 
had More Tnmmul been foiled; twice he had fallen savagely upon 
her, and beaten her cruelly. Wo know when he did when Tara was 
I last rescued, and how Ganga, relenting, had not then abandoned 
, him. Hut it had not ended there. Tho fierce rage of disappoint- 
rnent had broken out again and again, and he luid vented it upon 
! her brutally. iShc had borne this {»atioiitly at the time ; but she had 
n<||^ sworn to herself, in the tem]>lo of tho goddess at Wye, not only 
to lend herself no more to Moro Trimmul’s design, but had formed 
tho resolution to n,SHI^t Tara to escape—to carry tier off by mountain 
paths; and she knew that if they could otico enter tho fort'st near 
the fort, they were safe. 

Day by day, as these thoughts passed through Ounga’s iiiinj, the 
love for Tara grow stronger, till it becamo an absorbing ]>assini]i. 
Would she but trust her—would slie hut believe her—they might 
^^et again see their beloved Tooljapoor, and she would work out her 
...M|rgivonc8s by devotion. It was not too late, she thought: but .... 
'jfa^V'e have already told how she met Lor in the temple: but it is 
/' possible to describe her despair at her failure to induces Tara to 
JLpe, or when the man she dreaded, bid his servants seize and bind 
If she could have remained with Tam—only near her .... 

! it was too lute now. She had scarcely been earned, shriek* 
from tho temple, by tho servants of Moro Trimiunl, when 
‘T?*cjther man followed, and said Tara Imd become a Suteo, and was • 
to be burnt next day beside the tank in tho fort. Then Gunga felt 
the heroism of tho girl’s resolution. At least Moro Triminul couhl 
not injure her; she would soon be beyond reach of his persecution. 
It was well—^yes, it was well. She could at least ijee her die; and 
then P . . , « 

Tho desire of death sat hard at her heart. At first she shuddered 
j bnt once it had entered, it abode there and gn^w stronger. 
_ t Moro Trimmul cast her off now, it would be but to bo haunted 
^ y the memory of the girl she had wronged so cruelly, and the love 
' Ir wfaoin,«and the despair of whose forgiveness, h^ pursned hoc 
4ght 'and day—^nigh£ and day; but it seemed to have reached her 
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afc la«t. “Tes, »he touched me kindljs,” she said to herself; “shfe 
!farted the hair from my face as a sister would have done: ere she 
Hpoke to me she forgave me: and 1 will see her die, decked in dowers, 
iU) a holy and pure sacrifice. I will worship her as she goes to death, 
and then I will follow her. 0 Tara, there, not here, I may be for¬ 
given, hcsforo the MotUcT.'* 

Moro Trimmul’s servants had taken Gnnga, and literally obeyed 
tbe orders they had received ; bound her ■with one of her own gar¬ 
ments, lest she should do herself or them injury, and laid her gently 
upon till) couch in tho inner room. How long she had lain thero sh 
had no idea; bat, as the time passed, it only confirmed her resolution. 
She would die, no matter how. There was nothing definite in lier 
mind, but that she would die: a dull despair blunting ev’cry faculty 
—a reality of determination before which her very senses seemed to 
refuse ofiic'c. 

She heiird Moro Triminul ask without where she vras, and th« 
servant answered that she was within, lying on the conch. A smalt 
larnj) bad been lighted and placed in a niche; and as he entered a,^d 
stood over her, she feigned sleep. Bhe felt him unfasten the handtyge 
round her anna, and then he dragged her roughly to her feet. . 

“ Devil! he cnod, “ this is thy doing, ainl she is gone. Lost! 
0 Tarn, how beautiful thou wast in living death!” ho continued, 
apostrophizing her. “ speaking thy own death-sentence—as 1 listened, 

I could have died for thee.” 

“ Thou art a cowanl, Moro Triiumul,” cried the girl, scornfully 
and desperately; “ thou darest neither die tliyself, nor kill me 
Thou die with Tara ? she would spit at tliec,^a8 I do.” 

He struck her brutally to tho ground with liis clenched hn:^' 

“ Lie there, -witch ! donl! ” he cried. '* Thou hast hicri tho ca^ \ 
of all this ; alone, I could have done it. Thou aud she are one n^ 
else why didst thon not decoy her here ? Did I not toll theo tc® 
so ? Speak ! " and he pushed her with his foot as slie lay fjr 

She arose. ** Moro Triinmiil,” she said calmly, but with desp* 

- tion in her voice, “ may the Mother forgive mo what I have d<JHl 
with tlioe against Tam; that is all I pray now. Between me and 
theo all is endu’d, long Binco. Let mo go. I will serve thee no longer, 

I spit at theo and <lofy thee; and in the Tlajfth’s conrt, before every 
image of Kalee in the Dekhan, if 1 live, I will sing thy shame and 
her honour. Let me go out! ” 

She saw him set his teeth, as his eyes flashed with a wicked glare, 
draw a knife from his waistband, and spring at her. The glittcnjof 
that knife was the last thing, perhaps, of which she was conseio^a 
except that she seiseKl the hand that held it, instinctively, and theu^ 
came a struggle for life. But only a brief one. A weak^gir], before 
a powerful mah, could not endure iong,‘-*eioke^t too, os she was by 
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Inis previous blow. Back—bock, ho forced her to the window, which 
ivete open; on tho little balconj without, th^ swayed to and fro 
fearfully for a moment; but he wrenched his hand ftm by a dospe« 
rate ^ort, and, striking her one heavy blow with tho knife, where 
ho knew not,—as tho body dropped heavily in his arms, ho pushed 
it forth into the dark air. Ho did not hoar it Ml, though ho listened; 
but in tho morning, the vultures, which lived on pinnacles of tho 
precipices, were seen descending m hundreds to their hideous feast 
ijclow. 


CHAPTER liXXXn. 


Eazii. KnA?r had followed the pn^gress of his father up tho mountain- 
sido wi1 h iutciiHo iidcrost, Tho littio pavilion on tho knoll, the group 
of Braliuiunft already tlicro, and tho open uiid nearly level spot wliicii 
hud been selected as tlm place of meeting, were distinctly visible 
fUpni where ho stood with Buhvunt Rao, and a few other of his 
triisty aflfioeiatoB and n taiuers. Around, tho horsemen—now^ mostly 
ilismounted—were disfiersed in picturcKiue groups, bilking together 
or lying lazily upon the soft sward holding their horses* bridles, and 
shading their eyes from tho sun. 

Tu tho town through which his father hod gone, there appeared no 
stir, A few men were lounging alxuit tho gate, and nj[H)u tho liastion 
near it, and thus wore looking out upon tlio Moslem horsemen 
^appaTcntly in idle cunosity. Tho gate was open, and the towns- 
v|po])lc‘, and women with jars of water on their heiidH, were passing 
^and fro uneonecrnodly as nsnal. There was noiliing to excito 
> wpieioTi or upjuijlionsion, except in the mode of reception of his 
(Vie'r, ami tlie strange, unusual propf>sition, that tho Urst interview 
be on tho mountnin-sule, and aloiics; but Bulwunt Hoo hod 
jfilainc'd this characteristicnlly, and with a fair show of reason, and 
^.JriIj though uneasy, was obliged to be content: there Avas no remedy - 
how. 

So tho Khan’s progress in his palankct'n had been watched with 
intense anxiety as ho ascended the rugged pathway. At times tho 
bearers could be seen, and tho priest holding tho side of the litter to 
help himself along: again tho thick foliage, and turns in the road, 
hid them from view. At length Fazil saw the Bmhmuns on tho knoll 
rise and advance a few stops, and tho palankeen emerge ujion tho 
open space, where it was set down; and his father got out, adjusted 
his turban and shawl, and stood with the rest. Thun the borers 


and the pnest moved a Utile aside; and as the two men from above 
appeared, ^is &ther advanced to meet tbemt and embraced one. 

■ oe 
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With a cry of horror, wluch aroased many aromid him who had xml 
beea watoolng tho proccedizigs above, Fazil saw his father reel ood^ 
fall, rise again, as his sword flashed in the air, and with the Peer 
maintain tho unequal combat we have already described. No sound 
reaiched thnsc^ below; they could on^y see the flashing of the weimons 
in the sun, and tUo struggle of the combatants. Involuntarily, Fazil 
urged on his horse. Alas! of what avail now ? Others h^ been 
watching as well as he; and the blast of the horn, which rose shrill 
and quivering as the Khan fell, was answered by volleys of match- 
lock shots from the woods around. The pfhtes of tho town were 
shut, and the walls and bastions manned as thickly as men could 
stand on tlien, whose Are on'the horsemen below was hot and 
deadly. 

Tbt» effect of tho snrprise upon the helpless cavaliers need not be 
detailed. Panic-stricken, and hemmed in on every side, they rode 
hither and thither, vainly seeking places of egress tlvrougb tho woods^,' 
or by the way they came, and were shot down in scores either wheito 
they stood, or as they gathered in groups and charged hither an^l 
thither in tho vain attempt to reach a foe. Among tlicse, Fazil 
Khan, w'ith Bulwiint liao and some others, had kept together; aiid, 
m the emergency, llulwunt’s clear perception, not only of the danger, 
but the best menus of extniention from it, saved his young master. 
On the first }wn‘cptioii of his father’s fate, Fazil had seen that it w'as 
impossible to give help. The town and its w'^alls stood between him 
nnd the ascent to the fort, and were utterly impassable. His next 
idea, in his griof and desperation, was to die with his men ns martyrs^ 
to the faith; and h(‘ was alx^ui. to dismount, and tako his chance ot 
foot, w'hen Bulwunt stopfH'd him. 

“No, Moah,” he cried, “not while there is hope. 'I’hey w'ho wi „ 
Ixj helpless indeed without you, will need you yonder in camp. ly 
must be, I will die witli you, but not now. Follow me, nnd we 
soon join them.” 

Well was it for Fazil Kban that in his retainer ho po.sseased equal-, 
a devoted friend and one who had known the country ns a youths 
In his recent visit to the fort, Bulwunt liao had explored some of 
his old haunts. One pathw'ay, lying near that by which they liad 
come, was hardly visible from tho plainf bnt if it could be gained, it 
opened out afterwards into a long glade, which joined tho mam-road 
Iwlow. It might be guarded, and they could bnt fight their way 
through it or fall. Certainly it was better than tho way they had 
come, before which, from the deadly fire maintained there, the hontf- 
men had already fallen in a heap. ^ '• 

** Look,” continued Bulwunt liao, pointing to tho entrance to the 
mkin-road, “•there is no hope there. They have been their old 
trick of foiling '^tfees across it, and no hone ctn pass. The Abys* 
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^nians have fallen in a bcap^ and if we try, we ahall bub follow tbonn 
/We need not be martyrs yet, Moah,” ho laughed chetarfully. “ Now, 
set your teeth, my sons,’' ho continued, to'the men around, “and 
follow mo. We*may not all get tlirough; but, Bismillal come, and 
let God take whom he pleaseB.’*, 

There might have l»on fifty men;* and others, as many more 
perhaps,—as they saw these rido together in a desperate race in one 
direction,—^joined them. Bulwunt liao and Fazil were leading; and 
08 they approached what seemed a portion of impervious wood, FaziVs 
hcai't foiled him for a moment. “ You are wrong, Bulwunt Rao,'* 
he cried. “ Wo cannot get through Ibis—lot us turn.” 

“Madman!” exclaimed the othei? seizing the bridle of his horse. 
“ By your mother and sister, I swear I am right! Ftdlow me, my 
children,’* ho Bhonted, looking back, while ho again urged his hoi’se 
to its utmost speed; “ we are near now.” 

He was riglit. A portion of the jungle jutted out beyond the nest, 
juid made a slight slwmldor, os it were, behind which wtia the path. 

they turned round the corner, they saw a body of foot-soldiors 
drawn up across it; but cro these could raise their mateblocks to 
tiro, the iinp(‘tunua hoi^omon •^cro among them, trampling some 
down, and hew’ing fiercely at others with their long Spanish swords.* 
The attack was irro*<Lstiblc, ami, the first lino of men forced,^they 
encountered no othpr.s. Straggling shots won; lirod at iliem fi*nm the 
sides of the inonntain, but without elTeet; and after riding nearly a 
mile down the glade at the same speed, the pathway Inrnod into the 
► jnain-road, and they hoard*the din of the fight die away behind them. 
?jiif the fifteen hundred callant cavaliers W'ho had ridden that mom- 
'i from the ramp at 'Tciwly, they were the only survivors. 
VhileNettajeo Palknrwas finishing his bloody work on those who 
rained after Fazil Khan’s escape, by closing up the pathway, and 
eking from all side.s at ouco, such of the horsemen as remained 
bo field,—Moro Tnnimul was busy with bis part of the general 
j^*^^ghtcr; and as the fugitives rode on, the din of the fight behind 
Rowing fainter as they prwoeded, they wore met by iiiat of the 
greater work in front,—more furious, and more terrible. 

Yet they pros.scd on, until, reaching a riBing-ground which over¬ 
looked the field, they conld eeo. it all in its hideons reality. The 
Mahrattos had seized the Beejapoor guns, and that»point of defence 
no longer remained to the Mahoracdan«. Thousands of the enemy’s 
foot-men, in compact nms.seH, were charging disordered groups of 
huddled together, who made a vain resistance. Great numbers 
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* The Portuguoae of Goa used iti itrtport lar^o qoantitins of Spanish and Genoa 
eword-hUides. They vrore held in iugh estimation at Btstyapoor, and they are 
«tifi often to boxnctwith »i,tho countiy. TboEajah. Siraji'sfomoassvrord Bhowoni, 
with which he hilled AEzoo| Khan, is a Genoa blade of the first water. 


of horses were careering madly aboiit* but, for the most part, thjp 
trooj^horscs wore stiU at their pickets, and were now protected bjt 
the Mahrattas. It was .orident that the surpriso had been aa coin> , 
plete and irretrievable as at the f6rt, • 

Casting his eyes round this field, in sickening apprehension— 
indeed, in almost hopeless despair-^tho young Khan hiokod towards 
the tents where he had left his sister and Lurlee. The tents were 
standing, but the outer enclosure walls were thrown down, and a 
crowd of followers and soldiers were apparently straggling together 
in Iho plunder of what they contained. The place was apart from 
tlio Held itself, and Fazil pointed to it; he could not s^icak. 

The men with him had hud no timo for thought. Prom tho 
moment the Khan liad died at Fertabgurh till they drew rein on the 
einincnco over the camp, they had ridden for life. But the worst 
was now evident; and wlint they had hoped to find, was gone. The 
conviction that all their companions,—those whom thi-y had Iove(' 
in life, were dead, at onco fell upon their hearts; and Biilwunt 11^ I 
and many another rough veteran, burst into passionate weeping. 

Fazil appeared calm, but it wna tho calm of despc'ration 
misery. “ Why do you weep, friends ” ho said. “ Tlioy aroj^ 
dead; why should wo live ? Dcfitli'is better than dishonour ! Qr^ 
Olid sec—IJismilla! ”—^aud ho tamed his horse’s head in the dirt^x, 
of tlio tents, t 


None thonght of tho risk. “ Bisrailla! ’* shouted the men. as, willt 
bjeth hard sob for a last struggle m lifr*, they rode a mad ra«*o h» 
their old camp. Near it they passed many a familiar fa (!0 lyiug-^ 
upturned to tho snn; and, hewing Ihmr way thi-ongh a crowd 

S lundorcra which tvero upon tho area that hail hcen covered by, 
[ban’s touts, Fazil saw tliat their walls were tom down, and tha^' 
one remained ; and in the lied of tho rivulet which, lying low, screcj^ 
thorn from oliservation, they drew rem. In his misery Fazil 'ivA 
have dismounted, and again sought death on foot, but Balwunb^jP^ 
saw tho intention, and prevented it, os he had donebofon'. 

“No, no, Meah,” ho said roughly; “you are our master ndUb 
and as the gods have enabled mo to save yon onco to-day, so wo will 
all try again. If they yon sought liave been taken, they aro in 
hononrable safety with the Ilajah :.if they aro dead, there is no help 
but in submission to God’s will.” 

A shout from soveml of the men caused Fazil to look round. He " 


saw some persons running towards tho party who had emerged from 
tho thick jungle on the other side of tho stream. They were gro^s 
who hod hidden themselves. 


One of them clasped Fazil’s knees. “ They arc safe,” ho cried ; 
“Hoah, they at^ tobo this way with the hunchback and ^hruf, who 
would not let us follow lest ws should be seenl They went down the 
river; and see! here are their tracks. Come!** 
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} What need to speak mote now 9 The new interest absorbed all 
Mother considerations. Several of the grooxna were good traokers, 
and the hoof-marks of the two ponies could not bo mistaken. They 
know thorn well 

Late in the efterhoon—often bewildered in deep silent forests, often 
thrown out^ often despairing of succoi^, often passing hard rocky 
ground whesro Fazil could see no tracks whatever, but v^re Bulwum 
lioo and tbe trackers bold tboir way with confidence, a small group 
<if people were disooverod, from a knoll where the trackers stood for 
a timo uncertain, sitting near a large banian tree, on the bank of a 
mountain stream. 


At a little distance, too, from tb^m, sat a few men armed with 
inntchlocks, who were apparently guarding the re-st. 

Fazil and the scouts approaebed, cautiously leading his horse ; and 
,tbc first greeting was a rough one from the guards, who raised their 
'guns to fire ; but the next, a frantic cry of welcome from, the 
^^anchliack and Ashruf, who ran forward and prostrated themselves 
him. 

dr«»‘ X) Moah, they aro safo—they are safe ! ** cried Lnkshmnn, rising 
“Como and bco,” he criedL bursting into tears: ‘*uiui the gods 
dow*, tbcc.” 

Tho Sftring his cry, Goolab rushed forward, clasping his knees^ and, 
untiblo to speak, wa.s sobbing passionately. • 

Yes, they were safe—Lurlec and Zyna. A rude bower of leafy 
branches had Wn liostily made, with a screen of Ixinghs twisted inUj 
|| jtakes in front; and so concealed were they by the thick bru.shwood, 
< 4 ^irt from the grassy glade, that the little commotion wdiich Faail’K 
4 inning had caused, had not been heard by them. Ifaving dismounted, 
^ preceded by old Goolab, who, in luT uncontrollable joy, now ran 
tlij^ro, sci'caniing the nows of bis arrival, he entered the enclosure— 
snri desolate women, whose uIUt dosjiair nothing as yet hod 

m^Uicd or alleviated, fell upon his neek and wept aloud, 
j-n; mow long they sat into the night they could not toll. Kftkrey, tho ' 
‘ iunbraita officer who bad followed the party by Moro Trimmnl'a 
order, had overtaken them; and, touched by the beauty and sorrow 
of the women, had not molested them. Tho nearest Mahomedan gar¬ 
rison was Kurrar, a town st sonio disiamto; but ho hod engugul to 
guide and protect them thither, and tho reward prozhised by iiurloe 
was at once confirmed, and even enhanced by Fazil. Kakrey had 
already told them that the Khan’s escape was impossible; ana they 
wftre thus prepared for tho sad nows which Fazil brought, 

Kakrey decidedly objected, however, to FaziVs horsemen, and even 
to Lukshmun and A.shraf; they wore strangers, and would bo in¬ 
evitably suspected. .Fazil and his men must take another road, ho 
naid; and the ladies ^ust snhniit to hardships'among mountain vil^ 
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lagos and rongli tracks for some dxtjs. They luad no other cbanco os 
escape bnfc in disj^ise, and alone with liim. He had already pro\ 
enred rough food and coarse clothes, and there was little time for 
rest; ere the morning ho must iako them away. 

Poor Jjurlcc! All night while Fazil sat there, she liad pored over 
tho book of astrological diagrams* in a hopeless puzzle of mind. 
Why should she have boon mistakonr* Why should her husband 
have died who had left her so hopeful in themorning ? Were they 
all wrong ? %va8 all this, the faith of her life, false ? 

It seemod so; hut one thing was at least certain, that Tara’s naturo 
and Fazil’s were alike; and she appeared,in spite of her grief, to 
return to this discovery with a peculiar zc*:t. “ 1 urn not wrong,” she 
said, “ in this; look! hut we will spare the detail. She was too 
mucli l)cvvildcrcd by far, to understand as yet the loss rhat had be¬ 
fallen her, nor was she at all coavinced that she was a widow. No, 
the stars could not be wrong; and for all they ct)uld say, sho oulv 




believed tho moro that tho Khan would return. “Who had actt 
him die ?” 

Fazil was convinced of Knkrey’s good faith, Bulwunt Pao u, T 
hesitatingly answered for him. They were neighbours, and bad 
lK)ys together. Fazil’s promises of reward were too profuse to ha* 
aught in competition with tliom. It was hard to persuade Zyna that 
ho TTiftat leavo her agfiin; but ns they wa'ro sitnated, they could nut, 
remain togfithor, ami must separate. For Fazil wcuild not leavo Ins 
men, and ho determined, with Unlwunt and the hunchback, to bov'er 
ns long us possible about tho vicinity of Wyp. 1T(' might ho joined by 
other fugitives, ho might rescue many of hi.s people, and oven laa 
bead agninhi the enemy; above all, perhaps ho might get news 
Tara, and assist her. JIo should avoid the Mahratta horse, and w 
a guido like Bulwunt Bao, and onoof Kakrey’s followers, wdio vol 
tored to accompany him, he could cither oouoeul himself or adra 
as needful. 

So, with many hnirs, and a]mo.st despairing, Lnrlco and Z} 
fircssi^l as peasant women in tho coarsest doting, left him ore mo^ 
ing da%ined. Jiurlee was not romarkahle; but tho fair skiji anc 
beautiful features of Zyna were often objects of wondering interest 
and admiiation among the luonutam.pcasautiy, as they journeyed on. 


Tliroo days afterwards, Fazil and his men, who had been joined 
by other stragglers on foot and on horsclmck, wore lying during the 
flay in the place of concealment which had been chosen by Kakre^s 
follower, and approved of by Bulwnnt Rao and the hunebba^. 
In tho depth of the jangle near Wye, there was a largo banian tree, 
pl&utod by a small temple now deserted, bocanso of some ^yil repute. 
The tree iiadUdaxiahcd while the temple had deGayed, and was large 
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Enough, witli lU offneta, to have aheltored thoutondn. The oniaitilo 
/boiigbs trailed on the ground, screening overyi^ng within, whe^ 
' the hare, gannt hranches, and the naked roots falling from them, rose 
high into the air, covered above with a ihiok foUago. A bright rill 
sparkled past the tree; grass was abundant on the hiJl-sidos, and a 
liberal price for grain had induced some viUagofis near, to supply tho 
men's wants for A few days. * Every day, the hunchback and the btiy 
Ashzuf, disguising themselves as mendicants, had sang ballada in 
the town of Wye, in order to gain information of passing events. 

They were lying concealed in this hiding-place when, in tho 
afternoon of tho third day, the hunchback broke in upon Faail and 
some others sitting together. “ them all go away,'* ho cried ex¬ 
citedly ; “ I have strange news, Mcah, for thee,—for thine ear only." 

The men rose and went to a disiauco. “Can it be of his fatherP " 
they said. 

No, it was not of him; he was Iwyond all hope now, and his 
,^^)]oody head festfriug in the sun above the gate of Pertahgurh.* 

L “ Meah," said the man, in a low voice, “ Tara the Moorloe is 
Tivo, but they are going to bum her to-morrow; and I saw them 
king wood to the river-KiJu to make tho pile. They say tho goddess 
■^*’*1110 to her at Pertabgurh, Mid told her, before tho Rajah, to bo 
*a iSutco, and lie is going to make a great show of her to tho people, 
f waited till I saw lier come into Wyo in ^ palankeen, and I ^vould 
have told her you were here, but I could not get ndar her for tho 
crowd—they were throwing flowers upon her. Tho people dr> not 
know her name, but T knew her: it is Tara. O Meah, you will not 
dot the Bmhmuns do thhf! ” 

“By Alla and tho Ih'ophet, no ! ” cried the young man, starting to 
^ feet, “ Dost ilion know the ]ilace ? “ 

i“I—lean load a Diirora on tho house*,” said Lukshmun hesita- 
thr^gly. “ Gild forgive me, it is not the first I Iiavo led, and I observed 
'Oirljiii before I left,” 

>^*g i' Where is Bnlwunt Rao ? Call him.” 

* “ lie is a.slocp, ” replied Lukshnmn; “I will go and bring him." 
“Meah wants you ; come,” ho said to Bulwunt Rao, after waking 
him; and when he Joined Fazil, all was told him ; and tho three men 
consulted long and curnestly as to how the girl might bo rescued, 

“ O, were but Rama and a score of Bahar Sm^h’s Rainooscea 
here,” said Lukshmun, “ wo could go and bring her to you to-night, 
without waking her; but your Mussalmaus would make but a poor 
hand of that work." 

"*So, after discussing the subjoct in every way, there seemed no 
chance of success hut in an effort to canr ber off from the 


^ pile 

itself. The attempt might succeed or fail; but the men who would 
nndortakd it were st least desperate, and to abandon the girl to her 
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fate without endoavouring to rescue her, was not to^ be thought < 
In any caae, they must Icsaye their hiding-plaoo on the morrowi o 
atarre. A long march might take thorn at once beyond the dis¬ 
turbed countiy; and they not, in their present mood, likely to 
falter in their project. 

Tara! Her namo aroused a-thousand sweet memories.' The day 
after the interview with the Bajah, sho was to ha^e been demanded 
as a sabjcct of their King; and, in the Bajah’s apparently submissive 
mood, Far.il hod anticipated, no refneal. What had happened to 
pla(‘o her in the sitoation in which she was, he could not conjecture; 
but Bulwunt Rao and Imkshmun understood at once that sho was the 
victim of Brahmun intrigues exqjted by Moro Trimmnl, and rejoiced 
in the prospect of frustrating his intentions. Finally, the whole 
project was explained to the men; and in their hearty acquiescence, 
and in the excitement of a now and desperate action, the young Khan 
lay down that night, and, for the first time sinoo the slaughter, slept 
soundly. ' 


CHAPTER LXXXm. 

MBANwniLE, the Sha.strec, Anunda, and Radha, were pressing on as 
fast a« the nature of their travelliug would allow. The Shaatree 
had a palankoon, for he was still weak, and the women rode ; but as 
he gained strength, he wfl« able to ride in turn. 

At first their stoges wore necessarily short, with frequent lialta; 
but ns they proceed^, they had increased the daily distaucc; and 
the news of the aedion at l\*rtabgurh, which' had S[)Tead over th 
oonntry with incredible rapidity, made thorn more and more anxio ‘ 
to reach Wye, and ascertain Tara’s fate. All attempts to trace 1 v 
on the road were fjuitlras. The army had passed, hut in the cc' 
fusion attoiidaut upon its progress, individuals could not bo tiucei^ 
distuiguished. 

At th«) last stage before Wye they found the village where the, 
rested in much excitement. It was understood tlmt a Sutee wouk 
take place in the town the next day; and though it was not known 
who the person was, the certainty that such a ceremony would occur 
was beyond question; and it was ctident that people from all the 
country ronnd would attend it. 

Anunda iiad not been at Wye since her youth. Her parents, 
who had resided ihoro, wore long since dead, and she knew, vagoply 
only, of some distant relatives. The Sbastree, however, in his 
fcssional expeditions, had frequently visited the town which, from 
the number of Brahmun families residing there, was then, m it still 
ia^ the seat of much learning, and, from its many iempliis on the 
bank of Ihe Krishna river, esteemed aeunned. 
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/ The chief priest of one of those temples^ Tislitm Prmdit« ttrAS mbt 
/old friend and antagonist ‘in scientific and literary diseasslons, and 
Vyas Sbaatree knew he was sure of a he^fty wdoome, CTen if his 
coming were not formaDy annottnced, * But oonsidexing that his 
wives might he an inconvenience, he had sent a note on by a 
messenger, who had engag(^ td deliver it by daylight at farthest; 
and as they set out for their last march, it was in hopeful, perhaps 
joyful anticipation of news of Tara, by which their long sospenae 
would be ended. 

Mingling with the parties, tliereforo, which thronged tho roads 
the town, and hearing many spocnlations as to the nature of the 
Sutoo, but nothing definite, the travellers passed on as mpidly as 
possible ; and a fairer scene than tho bed of the sacred stream, with 
its hundrodfl of bathers in the sparkling waters, tho t-emplcs on its 
banks, and tho broad fiighis of steps leading to tho river, conld 
hardly be imagined; but there was one objot’t in particular upon 
Ivhich all their interest centred. In the middle of a broad bod of 
ypiid near tho sf ream, some men wore already piling logs of wood 
iilta a squaio moss, and pouring oil on them; fixing tall polos at the 
sides, anti hanging garlands of fiowci's and -wreaths of leaves hi 
them. The pile was large, and would soon be completed for the 
sacrifice. , 


Vyas Shastree rode to tho spot, and inquired of ^ho men-^they 
were Brahmun priests—for whom the preparations were being made. 
They did not know, they said,—it was a state matter. When the 
Sut^ came there to die, she would bo seen. Meanwhile she was at 
Vishnu Pundit’s house, ahd he might go and see her, and worship 
as otlicra were dortig, 

^h#A,t Vishnu Pundit’s house! The place to which he -wna going! 

♦rtainly, then, he should seethe w'omnn, whoever she might be, that 
thnt^ to be burned. “Had her husband died, then, lost night'r*'* ho 
Mirt-xl. If ho had, the Ihindit’s house must bo impure, and he must 


intrclsewhcro for lodgings. 

he Ko ; tilt* Sntce was in pursuance of a vow,” they said,—” not an, 
fwdinary one, and an effigy would bo burned with her.” 

The Shastrcc was puzzled, and rode on, mnsing much at tho 
fiirangcness of the act, and unable tf> account for it BatLsfnctorily 
Such sacrifices, from such motives, were no doubt tocriiorious, but 


they were uncommon. 

He was Jk>t far distant now frort> their destination, and, joining 
Anunda, who, riding a stout ambling pony, was forcing her way 
tmough the crowd, followed by tho litter in whioli sat Radha, he 
bade her come on leisurely, and himself urged his horse forward as 
((uickly as the crowded streets would allow, to his friend’s boose, 
Vishnu Pftndit himself was standing at the door of •the outer court 
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opening into the street, across which some men wore tying garland^ 
of green learei and dowers. Seeing the Sbastree i^raxicing, ho\ 
came to him, and, oHsisting him to diamoant, embraced him warmly. 

**I received year note,*’ he said ^ “ bat I have had no time to reply 
to it. I have no room for yon, old friend, owing to tho Sutee whom 
the Maharaja has sent to mo—^that is, not till to«morrow; but mean< 
while my neighbour tho Josee gives you one of the courts of his hons 
Take tlio ladies there,” ho added to an attendant, “as they arriv 
But do you, Vyaa Shastrec, come with mo. I must speak with yo 
alone. Ah, wo had mourned yon dead—^yct how wonderful it is that 
you arc hero, and to-day, too I Como, I have much to say to yon 
that is strange—most strange.” , 

The iShastroo followed him curiously into an inner court—one like 
that in his own house at Tooljapoor, wheiu he taught his pupils, 
liumbers of pcfoplo were pressing through tho outer court, bcarijig 
(ifferings for worship; but in tho place t^y went to, they were alone, 
and' the Pundit closed the door. J 

“Vyaa Shaslroe,” he said, looking at him intently as they sat dowu. 
and BjMjaking witli iireprossiblc concern and grief in liia voice,. 
friend ! O dear old friend! I have dark news for thee to-ilay. Alas’ 
and woo to me that 1 have to tell it‘! IIuhL thou a daughter named 
Taraf"’ 

“ I‘ have come to seek her—^followed her thns far—^what of hor ? ” 
replied tho SliasLroo, sickening with jipprehonsiou—“ what of her':* ’ 
“She was apriustess of Toolja Mato at Tooljapoor, was she not? 
asked the Puudit. 

“ She was so, friend, and tho Mussulmans carried her off. B 
they spared her honour! O, say they fij>arcd her honour!” he c 
cltdroed piteously, and stretching forth his hands. • 

“She was an Iiononrcd guest w’ith them, friend, and would that 
0, how shiiU I say tho rest';* ” ho thought,—“how explain tliis mise 
Alas, what evil fat© bath sent him to-day I” 

“Thou art keeping something from me,” said the Slmslreo, stri 

to he calm. “ Xf—if Tara—my daughter-What is its, O frio: 

wo have sufFered much suspense, much anxiety :—for her sake havt 
taJeon this weary journey; and we hoped to have found her here among 
friouds, perhaps with thee. What hast thou to say of her ? Did 

they not give her up, as wo heard they would ? Have—they-” 

“ Yes, sho is here,” returned the Pundit hesitatingly, and turning 
away liis head in ft vain attempt to repress liis tears. She—^she—- 
is a widow, te sho not ho asked. 

Then tho truth flashed upon tlio wretched father with feairot 
rapidity. That crowd of people; that hideous pile of logs: the 
preparations and rejoicing were for her death—for Tara’s, and after 
aU ho was too lato to save hor! O, if he had only hnxried'ou,—if he 
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yliad only left home sooner 1 But thought now had no definite fotiapu 
It was a confused and conflicting chaos, utterly uncontrollahle. 
“ Whom havo ye put her ? ’* ho asked, in a.low hn^ voice, as, with 
a sickening pressure at his heart,* his futures aseomed the haggard 
expression of weaty age. 

“Friend,**said the l*undit, ps^ssing hia arm around himandtrnng 
to raise him up, “ come and see. Such poor honour as wo can do to 
her on earth while slie is with us, wo have already dono and will 
continue. Come and see. Arise ! If thou art a trim Brabmun, hoar 
this, like a god on earth as thou art, and believe it for her eternal 
glory. How few are chosen fur this sacrifice! true jewels only are 
they—pure gold, to bo purified in the fire !’* 

“ In the tiro,” ho echoed dreamily—rising, and supporting himself 
iigainst a pillar in the room with a hopeless go.sturo ox dcspiMr—in 
the fire!—I tell thro, Vishnu Pundit,” ho added presently, “it cannot 
bo: who has wrought this cruelty upon her? Who has done it? Of 
iicr own act and will it could not havo been; but if the coancil*bare 
dared to—to* 
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tluiufjhfc yeva dead—yon, her mother, and your now wife/*' 
replied the Pumlit, iuterruptixi^ him, “ She was suffering hopeless 
persecution and iusnlt, and in\he ti'inple at Portal^urh sho stood 
beforo the IMother’s image, and declared herself sutco before tho 
Bralimuns. Could w’O re<*all tho w'onls ? I was prysuut. Had it 
hc'ori my own daughter I had Ix^cn thankful. O Sbastruo! it waa 
her glory I” 

Vyas Sliastree could npt reply. “Let mo see her and hear it from 
icr ow'u lliis,’’ was all lie could utter at all intelligibly. 
..^“Certainly, if tluui*wilt,” replied the Pundit; “she is ready to go 
* 'ren Jiow , but the hour is not crane. And yet, Vyas Sha»tre<>, beware-, 
. Veld it not bo better sho belit'vcd you all dead, and so died happily 
^“*likiiig for you, than, seeing you alive, be shaken in her iletermina- 
? Will not the love of life como out of this, and riso defiant to 
convictions ? Ala.s! alas * my friend, it is not for mo to come 
^^Wtween your love and her mother's and that poor child, I'ufcbcwareJ 
ah© cannot retract now and live, otlierwise than in dishonour and 
infamy ; and hereafter you will cry in agony to the goddess Mother, 
she had better have died—and .will be guilty of sin in. having shaken 
her faith if she live. Did you refuse whem sho was called before '—'* 
The Shasttee groaned, and his breath came os* it were in broken 
gasps. He was trembling violently. “I—I—must see her,” ho said. 

* jLet her dt>eidc ;*’ and, unable to stand, he again sat down. 

“Drink some water, Vyas Sbastroe; it will refresh yoo,*’ said tho 
Pundit, brin|dng a vessel full from tho end of the apartment. 

“ No, no, mend,*' he replied, patting it away, “ I will not cat or 
drink tllf this is if it is to be. Let us go. * I am no less a- 
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Brahmuii than thjaelf. If the Mother w^om she has spoken^ 
to her, it ie well-^she will go to lier. 1A.J child! 0 my child !** cried 
the mieerable man in his .agony. “ O Mother, wlmt liath she done 
for this to como to her—she, so ^nre, to need tho sacrifice of fire! 
O Toolja Mata, was it needed ? Como, Shastreo^ I am ready now,” 
he continued, after a pause. “ Do not 4clay.’* 

Tho Pandit said nothing. Ho again passed his arm rotind his 
friend to support him, and, leading him to a door in tho farther end 
of the room, openod it. A small court intervened between tho place 
whcTO they stood and a larger one beyond, the door of which was open, 
uud showed a crowd of people, mostly women, struggling to approach 
some object beyond. Ail had garlands of flowers in their hands, and 
vessels wherewith to pour libations. Suddenly tbero was a shrill 
jjiorcing scream; and the crowd swayed to and fro, retreating back¬ 
wards iMjforo some priests who were putting clvc people out. 

“ 'VV’hat can have happened ? ” cried tho Pundit, hahtening on. . 

Como quickly.” / 

Vyas Shastreo felt instinctively that Anunda had seen Tam, anti 
ho rapidly followed his friend. As ho entered the next court, he sal^ 
at a glance all he yearned for—all that ho most di*eadcd to sec. 

A bower, as it were, of trellis-work', had been fitted uj> in the large 
apartment of the Pundit’s house which was raised slightly from iJio 
ground, and it was covored with heavy garlands of green leaves and 
flowers, OR though for a bridal. In the narrow doorway of this bower 
stood a slight female figure, richly dressed in a bright crimson silk 
dress, striving to put away tho arm of a Urahmun priest,—who "was 
preventing her from stopping forth,—and struggling with him. Tl 
face was full of horror and misery, and the eyes llosbing with excitj 
ment aud despair. Before her, without, Itay an elderly woina 
sensi'lcss on the ground, supported by a girl ami several olber womj 
who were weeping bitterly. Tara, Anuuilri, lladha!—how had th* 
met ? Alone, ho could have met Tara firmly, but with them ? 
now, however, did tho Shastreo’s heart fail: no matter what follow 
hcxnonr or dishonour, ho would not leave his child. Darting forw 

f )ast the Pundit, pu^ng aside some women, who, screaming sense- 
essly, would not bo put out,—Vyas Shastreo lea|)ed upon the base¬ 
ment of tho room, and, dragging awaj the Bmhinun priest, stood by 
his child. “Tara, O my life ! 0 my child!” ho cried passionately, 
“como forth, come to ns!” 

It was the effort of an instant only, for the attendant priests had 
seivAul him and drawn lum back forcibly, while they held him n^. 

“ Thou const not touch her now without defilement,” one said, wfio 
know him. ” She is sutce, 0 Tyas Shastree, and pure from thy 
touch, even; she is bathed and dressed for the sacrifice.” 

” Tara, Tara f” gasped the unhappy maxi^ not‘heeding the words. 
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“Tara, como forth—come; I, thj father^call ttoe! O my chilfJ, d* 

notf delay; come, wo will go away—^far away, to the Mother— 

To the Mother! Perhaps if ho had i^ot said this, Tam would haro 

been unable to repress those last Tearful yearnings to life which now 

tore her heart; bat tho echo on her own spirit heavily and irre* 

pressively. To the Mother! Xes, in her great misery, all she could 

see in her mental agony—^what sho saw in tho temple at Portabgttrh, 

—all that she had dwelt upon since,—^wore tho glowing mby eyes of 

the Mother far away at Tooljapoor, glittering, as sho thought, in glad 

anticipation of her coining. Tho .same Brahmun priest who was 

preventing her ogress when her mother appeared, had again crossed 

his ai*ms before the door. As she saw her father advance, Tara 

staggered back alTrightod ; it was as though he Imd risen from tho 

dead ; and at his despairing cry tho girl could not have restrained 

herself, had not the oelio of his last words fallen on a heart which, 

though well nigh deaii to life, had rallied for a while to its pjircst 

affections;—bat only for a while. 

If Thou oanst not move hcnec.” said the Brahmun priest. “ Cry 
'JCv Toolja! Joy Kaloo!* O Tnm! thou wilt not. now deny tlio 
Mother !—all elec is dead to 

No, she could iu>t deny her now—she would not. With that 
strange light in her eyes—that seemingly superuainral for<‘o in ber 
actions, which the people thought tho emanation of divinity, T’am’s 
spirit was rallied by tho priest’s words. “Joy Toolja Mata!” sho 
cried, stretching ber arms into tho air; “I axu true, O hlotlier! I am 
true *, and evon these shall not keep mo from thco now !” 
ta Strange enlhusiasnj ! stranger fortitude, which, having no terror 
(jj a horrible death, lias carried on i la votaries even to the llames with 
\ conolan<*y ami devotion worthy of a nobler fate ! In other eases, 
^],^rthly love—the desire to free a lieloved object from tho paina of 
jjm.fft'ring for life's errors, and insnro final and perfect rest to its 
mortal spirit—or a gratification of tho albabsorbing grief wliicU 
oks on present death os the only remedy for despairing sorrow— ‘ 
might exist; but here was no such incentive. Tho spiritnal portion 
of tho girl’s nature was alone concemud in the question; and that, 
onco excited by position and eircumstanco, had insnrod a moro per., 
feet observance of Ber vow than earthly passion. 

A strange enthusiasm indeed! Ah yes,—-from tho period to which 
wo can trace it in a dim legendary superstition of the past, ihrongh 
the two thousand years since the Greek philosopher stood on the 
’^Itinks of Indus and Ganges and recorded it, to the time when it was 
mode to cease under the stem j^wer of a purer creed—how many 
have died, alike self-devoted, aJiko calm, alike fearless! Women 
with ordinary affections, ordinary habits of life, suddenly lifted' up 
into a suldimity of ‘position,~-eTen to death,—by ^n influence tliey 



vpere nnaHe to repress or control—^barbarcas and superstitions if you 
will, but sublime. 

Tara bad conquered. ETfijr father hun^ upon, her words with an 
absorbing reverential fear, as the fast sonnd of them died away and 
was drowned in the shouts of “ Jey Toolja Mata! ” which burst from 
the Brahmuns around, and were taken, up by the people without, 
whose frantic efforts to gain entrance wore redoubled. He had 
hoard her doom from her own lips, and, believing in the inspiration 
which prompted them, his bead fell on his bosom; then the men, 
feeling his frame relax, let him go, and he fell prostrate before his 
child and worshipped her. 

They had removed Annnda into an inner room, alid her sonsos had 
lallied under the care paid to her. As ho rose with a despairing 
gesture, and turned away from his child, the Shastroe sought Annnda. 
“ There is no hope,” he said, “ wife—^nonc. It is her own act, and 
the Mother talco.s her. She is doomed, and I saw it in lior eyes. It 
is enough tlint wo lia ve come to see it; she is already gone far beyond 
ns, and we dare not recall her.” y 

He closed the <loor, and within were Raclha, Annnda, and liimsclf 
What ho said to th(;m—how ho consoled them, no one ov’er knew; 
but after a while they came forth, batlicd and purified thcrasolvcs, 
and went and sat silently near their daughter. 

Now, they laoked at her calm, glorious Ix’aiity ns she sat within 
the bower, decked for the sncnfice, with lieavy wnsaths of jessamini’ 
flowers al>out ln’r head, and rich golden ornament.s uhout he r person, 
—their faith, cruel as it wa.s, bid them rojorso. No more contumely 
now, no more reproach, no nnn’c sin, no more pfrseention. Her litt« 
history was toUl them by Vishnu Pundit, and believed. Tam wil 
pure, and if the Mother had called her—<*veu through the fire—SH 
mast go. Q 

So they sat listening to her, as she recited tho'^o pas.sagcs from ifl 
Holy llook.s which her father loved, relative to humble and 
glorious mariyrs like herst‘lf,—men and women who had undergiV 
the trial, and were at last free, Sometimes she spoke to them calmly 
—^told them how she wished her ornaments to bo disposed of—^what 
charitable donations were to be given in her name—wlmt messages 
were to be delivered to her friends, and the servants who had tended 
her; Imt she never spoko of the past, nor alluded to her parents, as 
though she had believed them dead. She never mentioned Afzool 
Khan or his family; she slu-d no tear, nor did any human weakness 
appear to mingle with tlie mpt devotion which it wa.s c\ddent fllTid 
her mind, and absorbed every other faculty. 

So they sat—the girl within, the father and mother and Badha 
witnoni, the bo\yer—^their oy^ blinded by tears, Aheir voices choked 
with Bohs. Tara bid them not to weep; but that emotion could not 
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be denied. No one dared>to intrado upon that Jast terrible severing 
of earthly ties. And so the priests cnantedi and the shadows feU 
eastwards, and lengthened. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV, 

Afteb a while, they heard the sound of drums and cymbals, and of 
the rude lilahratta pipes, advancing up the sfcroot, playing a wailing, 
moamful air, and the inumciana stopped at the door of the outw 
court. The people witlun fell back, and made a lano of ogress, and 
Tara rose and came forth from the bower. Once she prostrated her¬ 
self before her father and mother, and thoso with her saw a shiver— 
whether of grief, despair, or terror, who could say—pass through her 
body; but she recovered hersi'lf quickly, and as sho stood on tho 
aipper step of tho basement, she asked for flowers, and, throwing 
Irindfuls among tho enwd, descended tho steps into the court. 

^ Then slow ly on through tho people, wlio worahipped her as she 
passed ; and out of the court into the street, where an open litter, 
.such a one as she had sat in when tlioy made her a priestess of the 
temple nt Tooljapoor, awaited her. Oiirriod in this, a.s in a trium¬ 
phant procession, and with baskets full of flowers before her, sb(* 
threw them among the crow'd. As she proceeded tlirough tho streets, 
shouts from tlie people around her, and from those on house-tops, 
trees, and terraces, were jcdouhled; many w'omcn shrieked, and most 
Sprayed aloud for the Sutco. The clash of tho mnsic inermsod, and 
'ho march played wasbno of vit-toiy; while companies of Urahmuns, 
'^re-headed, joined the prricession, singing and chanting the hymns 
f 'death. Eo, on ihrouuli tho town, past the holy temples, and into 
*0 river bed, where tlionsnnds awaited Jior, anil sot up a hoarse 
^ mting as they saw her first. Whut was the first honour of life as 
Jjiriefitcss, to this glory of its death ? 

,, Sho reached the pile, now covered W’ith fluttering pennons, and 
streamers,—orange, while, and criniBon,—and thousands of garlands, 
which the people had hung or tlirown ujion it as votive o^criugs since 
the morning,—^and the litter was set down for her to alight. It was 
with difficulty tho croivd was kept back so as to form a spswn round 
the pile whief would admit of her passing in ])rocc/<sion; hut it was 
cleared at last by the Brahmnns, and the people liung liack au'cstruok 
and staring at the beauty of the victim. 

Tai'a looked at tho pile; but there was that strange ecstasy glow¬ 
ing m her eyes wliioh appeared to have rendered her nnconi'ious of 
its purport, or of all else about her, SometimeB sho cast up her eyes 
witn a stb^ge bright smile, and nodded as if sho were saying, as 
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perhaps slxo did, “ I come, I come/' AgpAn she looked roimd her 
dreamily. Tho roar of tho people’s Toicos, the clash of cymbals, the 
shrill screams of the pipes and horns, the hoarse braying of trumpets, 
nnd tho continuogis b(?atiiig of deep-toned drums, were around her, 
drowning the sound of words, and Jhe bitter sote and low shrieka 
of her mother and Radha at Her side., Her father’s spirit seemed 
to have risen to the need of tho occasion, for ho stood near her 
joining the solemn chant, which blended witli, and softened, tho rado 
music. 


As she stood, tho Brahmuns worshipped her, and poured libations 
before licr and on her feet, touched her forehead with sacred colour, 
and put fresh garlands over her neck. Then tho last procession was 
formed, in which she would walk round the pile thrice, and ascend 
it, ns her last net of ceremonial observance. Now, and before sho 
had to itiko off her oraaments, she turned her full gaao on it, and 
they .thought, who were watching her, that she seemed to compre¬ 
hend ita purpose, A huge platform of logs, black with oil and grease^ 
that had boon poured u|v>n them, strewed with camphor and franlj^ 
incense, which had been scattered lavishly by tho iK'Ojdo in their 
votive offerings, and smeared with fed powder. A rude step had 
been inndu for I’ara to ascend by, and on tho summit some V>right 


cloths^ were laid as a lied, vHliorti she might recline, upon which a 
small Vihpfv of*a man, rudely conceived and dn'sscd, had been placed. 
ilcT marringo-bod in tho spiritual sense of tho Rjicrifice, on which, 
through fire, sho would be unitod to her husband. Tho whole wfia 
garish, hideous, and cnicl. Face to face with death so homble, so j 
imminent, tho girl scorned to shiver and gasyi suddcidy,* and sankfl 
down swooning. 

Vishim PuniUt, and another old Bi-nhmun, raised her up. *’ 
must not he,” they said to each other in a whisper; “ she must n- 
fail now, else shame will como upon us.” ^ 

Moro Trimmul was near her also, and had been ono to seize la 
mechanically as she was falling. To him the scene was hko sori^ 
mocking phantasy, which held him enthralled, while it urged him 
action. Since he mnrdorod Gunga,his evil spirit had known lio 
rest j no sleep had como to him, except in snatches more horrible than 
the reality of waking. Again and again he had felt tho rush of the 
girl’s warm blood upon hia hands, wid the senseless body falling from 
his arms into tho black void of air, to be no more seen or heard of— 


and had started up in abject fear. Bay or night, it was the same; 
—^the short struggle, tho frantic efforts of the girl for life, hia ol^ 
maddened exertions to destroy her, were being acted over and over 
again. Every moment of his lifo was full of them; and notliing else, 
do what he mig|jit, go where he would, came instp^. Hejiad eaten 
opium in largo quantities, but it only mode the,r^iy of hideoua 
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Arigion more palpable, and exag'geratod all its details. Ho hod basiod 
himself deeply in the airadgemcnts consentient npon the victory and 
the distribution of plnnder, but willi no ouect. l^unted by Guuga's 
murder on the one nand, by Ta>ra*8 detcrmiitatioa to die as Sute© on 
the other, the rcmoiistranees of Malooaroy and ot^or friends only 
irritated him the more. They had endeavoured to restirain him from 
going to A’Tyo to see her bnrned, but with no result—fa© had broken 
from them, and ndden over alono that tnomiug. 

Soon after he arrived, he heard that Vyns Shastroo and his sister 
were already there, and he had sooght her, and in his former desperate 
manner, threatened and persuaded m turn. It might he that, having 
expenenec of these tlm^ats. Radlia no longer feared them, or that tho 
position she now oeenpied was so utterly hopeless as regarded Tara, 
that ev(‘u he must st‘e that it was useless to pi'rsocuto her further. 
As a last resonree, he had jiroposed to some of hi.s own men, despe¬ 
rate and lieentions os himself, to ati.ack the proeession, and carry 
'I'lira away; but, hardened as they* were, tlio Wienlogo of violently 
ajKiuetiiig a Snt^'O, was an irapossiblo crime against,their faith, and 
hl^ yropos.ll had been rejected. 

He was there, therefore, alone. TTo had bathed and performed the 
needful cerpmonies with the otlfer llnihmuns, and tho thought that 
he ^hould at least see Tara die, caine, fordhe tune, liki' sweet roveng© 
into hiH heart, feetling his evil jiassiousand sustaining tliem. Xlevils 
l>oth, Tara ami Gnnga, witelies and sorceresses. What matter if both 
died hi;n*il>le deaths ? it w'as tho penalty of their crimes ; and in such 

t thoughts a nuiraenUiry roihsolution was offered by the mocking fiend 
his heart, to bo wdiirleft away to t.lie eliaos of despair, in whicb 
'4|anga scerned writliing in her blood, and Tara tossing her arms in 
/Ihgai^ony of t)ie fire. 

'ghiiK he liad walked with her, almost beside her, from tho house, 
through the stn-els. to tho pile by tho nver-side. In tho litter, 
surrounded by elianling priests, sho was unapiiroaehablo; bnt^ sink¬ 
ing to the earth helpless lieforo him, sh© scemod once more tatod to 
be bih prey. 

“Tarn. Tara,” he whispered quickly and sharply in her car, as, 
helping her 1o ri.se, he pi.ssed his arm under her. “ Como, O 
bolo\cd ' Rwe thyself, even iiow-j—even now. I caa do it. Come, 
O beloved! ” 

The words and Ids hot breath on her cheek roused tho girl more 
completely than aught else could have done. *Shp did not i<peak, 
but she aro.se, strong aud defiant, and, shaking him off, puslied him 
awd^- so violently from her, that ho staggered aud fell backwards. 

•••• 

For some time past, a body of horsemen, with their faces tied up, 
after the faihiou of Madiratta cavaliers, the housings df their honei 
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weather-stained, and llicir rfiub rastjr and unpolished, had inoved\ 
about the b<id of the river and tho bank beyond, and as the proces- 
flion advanced to the pile; pressed on nearer to tho crowd. It might 
be a hundred men or more; and *lhe leader, who wag^ a Mahratta, 
spoke cheoi-fiilly to the people whq addressed him, and told them 
of his pursnit of the Mussulmans, and. tho raid they had dono into 
the liwjnpoor country, from which they were only now returning in 
time to see the show l)efore they went home to the fort. 

Our old friend Bulwunt Rao had become spokesman and 
ostfuiHiblo leader; and the hnnchback rode with him,and bandied 
words with tho bystanders freely, hut in good humour. With them, 
tof>, was Fazil Khan, who joined heartily in tho rough jokes which 
were passing—many, ftt his own expense of ragged clothes, rusty 
arms, and gaunt features: and thus the Ixind pressed on to the very 
skirts of the crowd, as if to see tho Suteo, but aetually to lake up 
the* position neccstiiiry for tln'ir adventure. During tho <la\ they 
had passed several btjdios of Mahratta horse, but had been taken 
for a similar party, and Lad as yet been unrlmllcnged; and in y.o 
crowd, tlieir bold confident demeanour, and tho reiuly replies gjven 
tti all questions, with the cerlaiuty uniong the people that every Mos¬ 
lem soldier had penshi^d at Pertahgurh, or was a prisoner, prt vented 
any suspicion of their real (‘liaraeter. 

Bulwunt Rao had seen 8utce rites lieforc. They had watched 
the procession issue from the town, and he knew Tam would aliglit 
frntji llio litter when she arrived at the pile. As she did so—as the 
litter was cniried aside, and before the proce*-Mon around the jnlol 
was formed—tbev hud determined to ride in upon the crowd aj^ 
bear her away, 'j'hey had no fear of the result; tlu'ro was not ii 
among them. They knew that every horseman in the town wTuh* 
be pivsent thero, unarmed and on foot, aiul tliat ndlea wfuihi 1 k 3 
{ia.ssed by them ere pursuit could he intide Tlieir old huling-^jhicc 
was not known, and beyond was open country; and if a loiig^ ride 
by night, wdiat fear?—^tho horses were fresh and w'lOl fed. 

lie ready, Meah,” said Hulwnnt Uao, in a low voire. “ See, they 
are clearing a space around the pile for her to walk. Holy Krishna! 
how beautiful she is ! ‘ Jey Kalee! Jey Toolja Mato !’ ” he shouted 
with the crowd. Then turning t« the hunchliuek, ho bade him go 
round the rear of tho pnrty^and sins they all kept together. “ As one 
man, Lukshmun, when they hear our shout, let them follow.*’ 

So they advanced nearer and nearer, and the crowd on foot, 
unable l<» i-csist the pressure of the horse.s, gave way before f^cm. 
The swoi*d of eveiy man was loosened in its sheath, and a few of 
the rear men, who had matchlocks with lighted matx'hcs slung over 
their backs, unslung them, and held them on ^eir aaddhdiows ready 
for turn. If any one had noticed Facil Khah| they womd have seen 
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i him smoothing a cushion,'as it wore, of cloths upon the pommel of 
his saddle, while he wakened his horse with an occasional touch of 
his leg, and kept him excited forn sudden rush. 

He moved up chise to Buiwuut llao, “ If I fall, dear friend, in 
this,” ho said, “ toll them how it was, and take the men to them. Do 
not wait for mo ; lot them do with mo as they list.” 

Bulwnnt Rao sniilod. “ hVar not, Moah,” he replied. ** Ride 
thou in to her, and trnist to ns for Iho rest.** 

Fazil’s teeth wore herd set, u»d lits heart throbbed quick; but ho 
was calm and cool. It was no lime for chance work, and there 
must not be any mistake tiow'. lh.» felt his sword wiiH loose in tho 
sln uth, and snuied to himsilf. Tin? men had orih'i’S not to siriko 
urijirnied people; but if any resihtotl, there W'ould be some r«weugo 
for IVrtfibgiirh he tliougbt, and, lo(^kiug round, saw the rough facoH 
of his fol1o^vcr.^ in thick array behind him, holding in their hoi^ioa 
as though for a race 

, ^J’licy Miw Tara alight. Fazil was not a stonoVihrow distant, and 
jH^ilifijKS hlio nnglit SCO him. but she did not. He was not in hor 
thoughts now, the agony of n Iiiujuisliing liiiu had pussed from her 
in the de.spair (if bfo long-ago** Tliey raw her suddenly sink down, 
and k^islinu Pundit and Moro TriininiiJ stoop to raise her up. 

“Bisiiulla! ^’iitieh-i-nulilu'e ! ” eru-d Ihe^^oung Klujii, as, pressing 
liis h<>rsf:’s flanks, ilic animal bounded forward. “BihUulJa, hn»tliej*8, 
YaAlla’ YaAlla!” 

“Ya Alla! Ya Alla! ” Bhouted the rt‘st behind, as they too gave 
(^cir horses the roin, and Ml dashed forward furiously. 

men with jsilcs and sticks striiek at P^izil, Bnlwuiit, and 
niu^lshiuiiii, a.s they eairie on first, but none th(T(^ had nrnm. It was 
as Tara, wiUehing lh(‘ efl’eet of her effort against Mom Triiinmil, 
stood apart, with flashing <yes and hea\ing bosom—belonging for 
the moment to tlio world she had abjured- that tho hoarao sliout of 
the horHomon fell upon her cai*. She looked at tliem for u moment; 
she saw people go down before them, tnimpled, shrii^king, nader foot, 
and tho w'eapons flashing in the- hunlight. Tlieii two incu stopfied 
for an insta.nt—she was l>ctwei‘n them : both stoojMid towards hor 
at the same moment, and one threw himself off his^horse, and lifted 
her to the other’s saddle. 

As it was done, a man B]jrang at Fazil’s horse’s bridle, witli a 
frantic exf^ration, caught it, and jerkc'd it violently, Tho noble 
beast, urged on—for Fazil saw tho danger—partlv reared, but was 
he«t dow'n by the bridle; else it had lared ill perhajis with tho 
voung man—f(*r Tara was not sensihlo now, and ho cimld only hold 
lier up with difScnlty—haii not Lukshmun Isjeu nigli. 

*'l never'*kill Brahrauns,’'be said through his teedh, “but thou 
art a devil ;** and he struck at Ijforo Trimmul*s bare neck with all 
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his force. Ah the wretched man sank to the earth under the terrible 
wound, the hunchback spnini^ to his horse, clamlxircd upon it like a 
cat, and iionnshing his bloody sward, though he struck no one, rode 
by Fa^ilV side onwards, unharmed. 

No one tipposcd them ; the action was too sudden and too despe¬ 
rate. The crowd, also, was not so thick towards the river, and gave 
way before them ; and, dashing through the shallow ford, the horses 
throwing up the bright water in a clone! of sparkling drt»ps, they 
gallofK'd up iho bank, and even Iheti, were beyond pursuit, A few 
of the maichlock-men, firing their jueees over the heads of the crowd 
beyond, shook them in dcfiaru'c, as tiny turned to ndo after their 
party, and a few shots in returii, the b.ills of whi(*h sang shrilly m 
the fur over their Iieails, were fired after them by people in the 
tbrtuig W’ith liannless clTeet. 

ft was long er*; the party drr'w rem, and no one spoke. Tam lay 
eafiiiy, supported on tlie eu'^hiitn by Fazil’s arms, and be watched 
anxiously for signs of retiiniuig eonscioiistiess. Jt came at liist, an 
ho felt ln*r cling to liiin, anti she Kuiked upU> hia fare, as they (TOHSlt<^ 
a snuill streamlet leisurel)-, witli a plcinlitig look wliieh eould not i>e 
uustalct'ii. , 

“ Ah, fear not,” he said; ” fear not, beloved • Thou art- safe now; 
and tint hideous pagt'unt is*far belmid. Didst thou tlnuk, Tam, 1 
would leave thee to <iie that 1 rightful d('ath without an oiTort P” 

The btMuteoufl opened again, and eh<s(si softly as the t<*ars 
welled from thi 111 . The rapt glir(<’nng expression of religions cn- 
tliusinHtn Inul passed away, and left the w’^rld coming back fast intoj 
them, with all its tender interests and lovQ, a thoubandfold inodl 
powerful than heforn. 

That niglit, another pile was lighted hr the river-side, an* a" 
corpse, never removed from the spot wdiere it fell, w'as burned upon 
it; tint tin* pde of the Sutee remainetl, grim aud bhn'k. and’ the. 
garlands of flowera had withered in the next day’s sun cr© itt was 
disniautled. 

There were a thousand rumours enrreut in the town for some days 
as to w'ho conld have done so bold a deed, but no one guessed the 
truth. Had Moro Trimmul lived, he conld have told ; but he bad 
never spfiken after the hunehbiiek’s Htunly death-blow. So the 
people Inilicvtid that sonic of the starving Heejapoor eavaliy, wander¬ 
ing alniut, had determined t<» attack the jnople eolleetod for the 
Stttoe, autl plunder them of what they conld ; and that the ru'h 
ornaments ■which thi' Sutee herself bad worn attracted their at^'U* 
tion, and they h;td t'arried her off for them. ^ 

Some days afterwards, toe, near a sped where the fugitives had 
rented for a i.'fhile, the remains of a young woman, so much tom by 
wild beasts as to be unrccognixablo, with soido shreds ot silken gar- 
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! ni<*nts about fhora, were found by tlio villafje people. It was clear 
tliat a iJiTirdcr had been cl<we. and tlio eireamstances under which 
Tara had disappeared, rondc'red it prolwiblo that those remains vrore 
hers. So they were taken into*Wyn; and the misorablo parents, 
believing them to be their daufjhhT's, had them bnmod by the river¬ 
side in all honour and respect’ and* thenceforth beliiijved her dead. 
They did not leavo Wye imniediaffly Tho oxcitoment and fatigno 
had oxhaustt'd tho SJiastree, who required rest; and the c©rcia<>ni«*» 
consequent on Tara’s death, and nocesaary purification, ocenpied 
K4)ine days; so Vishnu Pundit’s porsaosiuns prevuilnd, and ^ey 
remained with hun. 


CTIAPTim LXXXV. 

• 

Kiitkhojff Kakupy performed his prcunise faithfully. By ncorat 
riouiitain paths known to few. and thrmigli tlio dense ft)rest8 of tha 
t h, "t whieh lies between IN rtahtturh and Kurrar, on tho right bank 
' itb Krlslina, the Mahratta guided Ins charge safely, and with as 
■ ^leh loiufort ns the nature oPthe journey would admit of. Tha 
fwo women inainfuimal thi'ir disguise ol^peasanls, and Zyna’s ability 
to speak Mahratta, as well as liurlee’s U) spt'ak Canarq,se, assis^ttd in 
aiding the deception. By night Kakrey sought sludter of villages 
where ht seemed to be w'ell known, fora decent house was always 
n’a<iy them to sleep in, the btwt delioaoios of country farmhoiisns 
^(je\rfd for them; and fre/^uenily, not only the matron of tho house, 
A%cr women of iht village, attended to lialhe them, and othor- 
k ‘nister to their comfort. 

V»t for all this, those days were remembered as a time <if biibir 
gritf and sore trial; the more tliflienlt for Zvna t(> enduii', luH'auso 
Lui^ee could not Iw brought to hehevo that lu'v huaiiaud was d<*ad, 
and preserved throughriut, a demeanour of hoy>e, if not, ‘udoed, of 
actual joy. “ No one saw him die,” she wouhl say, “his body was 
not buried by them. They dare not .say ho is dead, and 1 will hear 
no more of it. When wo are at Kurrur he will retlim and we will go 
home together ” Again and again, too, were tho astrological dia¬ 
grams consulted: but the lady was unable to find any t'm»r in them, 
and for the present they w'cn* to her far mow* conclusive limn the 
report she hail heard from Fazil, and it wa.s a bu[»py tiling for her, 
yicrhaym, that the delusion lasted oven oa far as ifiu town to wliich 
i\r) wero journeying. 

{ ^ith Zyna, how'ever, there vrm no delnsion. She bad nt once 
bc| Ived her brother's report. Kakrey, too, had told her that tlicrd 
wi ^no hope of her father's oxistence. Of Tara's fate he knew 
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nothing. Monniing for him, therefore, and in miserable anxiety 
about her brother, Zyna had had to endnre a twofold trial, which 
her naturally bunjant disposition and innate piety only, enabled her 
to sustain. Possibly, too, had she. remained in one place it wonhl 
have been more severe; but the daily movement—^in a manner 
before unorporieijced by her—the sense of freedom from restraint in 
the wild rouniry they traversed, the beautiful and, to her, wonder¬ 
ful mountains, foro-sts, and natural objects of all kinds, which, 
brought lip as she had been in the seclusion of a zenana, she had had 
no cimucp of Wiping heforp—served to divert her mind from the 
terribln reality of lier loss, to fill it with hope, and to render the sense 
of danger tliey incurred in their escape to bo blunted by the excite¬ 
ment of perpetual change. 

Of the servants who had escaped with them, and who joined 
Pazil’s partj, Goolab alone remained to atUmd the ladies by penms- 
sion.of their guide. She Imd Ix'cn divested of every partiele of 
MahouKMian attire, and, dres.sed in a ooar.sp JMahratta Han»e, with a 
dab of red colour Kin(*arcd on her forehead, and mounted upon vJ 
small ambling bullock, pas.sefl readily for a JMahratta farmer’.s wit' 

In this ride, the old woman vvas in her element; now gaiding t) 
<lo<'ilo animal she rode, beside Lurh e, now besiilc Zyna, cheeri 
tliem on when they w'ere futjjgued, and often dismounting and su‘, 
porting them,in jilaces when* the ponies hesitated and had to ho 
carefully led. Unless near n mountain village, their gnirle, Kakri'v, 
lehloTu ajiproaehod them; he was generally in advanee with aomo 
of liis men, while others ronmined heliind, guanling the roar When 
in motion, the piirty w'lis made to resemble, as fur as possible, thO|j 
nppe.'irancoof jieople ^oiinieying upon a pilgrrriago, and small ornii'g^l 
flags, eaiTied by seicnil of the men, and fastened to the pomro^j 
of the womisi's sfuhllcs, assisted and rnaintaiiied the dcceplnm * 

It w'as on the afternoon of the, fimrth day that, emerging froi>^ 
niggl'd pass in the mountains, they aavvlx'low them part of thev\® 
plain of the Dekhan, the blue waters of the Krishna river .spark 
•in the sun, and the town, which they had hitherto only hojioii 
n’Ach. Great numbers of white touts wore pitched upon the plain 
near the fort., sho't^'ing the presenee of a considerable force, and tho 
royal standard fluttered lazily in the evening breeze from its highcat 
tower, It w'as n pleasant scene of t|met soft lieanty, and seenuHl a 
true n'fiting-place for the now weary and almost exhausted travolh'rs. 
Tho last inarch had been a longiT ono than usual; for some of tho 
way thev had passed through village lands, in regard to the people 
of whi<‘h Kakroy was not without apprehension; the country iraa 
Iwcomiug more open, and the danger of detection greater; nevfdr- 
ihcloss, be had guided them safely and truly, as ho had promised. 

It had boon'’no easy matter to susUdo the It^y Lurloe^that after- 
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noon. All the ooiifi<leace she had displaced hitherto, false as it w'as, 
fieemod to have suddenly dt^sertiHl her as sho drew nigh to her desti¬ 
nation ; and while the}’ rested dunng tho hottest part of the day, 
under some cotd shade by tho side of a rivulet, Zynn saw that the 
old diagrams were hud aside for once with a heavy sigli, and rouiuckI 
to affo^ no comfiirt. Shu thought tho evident weariness might bo 
tho result cif a hmger and rougher rido than usual, and tried to 
Bociiho Lurlee. “Only a (ew coss mort*, iiinihor,” sho said, and wo 
are safe with our own people : do not fail now, ivhon tho ond is so 
near!” 

“ It matters not—what is the nso of it?** replied Lurleo—who 
'Will e;uv for us, now they are gnriti from U8?“ 

“ The liJeHsed Alla, and the Propliet, and the saints,** answored 

Z\’iia devoiitlv, “and tlu*ro is I’ji/.il t»»o-” 

** * 

“ lie ouuUl not luve rue, now that Tara is not with me,’’ returned 
Jmriee, interrupting Zyua. • 

^ “ Turri. mother r ” 

^ “ Yi'S, his soul will ho gone away to her and to hi« father, Zyna. 

jK ' ia deatl.” replied Lurh'e, sighing “ I know it now. All day long 
^^|ie 'd luaii’s faee ha-s heeii J>eii>re me, gii.^hed and hioody, and 1 
^ .iimk,” .hIio Raid, jwssing In r hand aero>a her eyes, “that 1 am not 
deeeni'd now—no, in»t now.'* * , 

“ We shall know the best lU’ worst soon, mother; ijut t’azil could 
nol have In-en deceived,” replied Z\na. 

'* And tliou hast not wept, Zyna! () hard hearic' Wuh he nothing 
^ to thee? It IS the old i^'ho cannot weep - the old like me.” 

^ Zyna’s teal's w'crc/ailing fast, hut sho nliec-ked them, “I would 
i\Vt gnev'o thee, mother, uui'dle.ssly,” she said; “when Fa/il coiuch, 
\N dl tell UR all.” 

n “ If I could ^e(* her, the daiigliter the good Alla gav'c me, Zyna— 
girl who softened my lieari—*-and give h«T b> him - it would bo 
^^^\ough ’ but they look iier away, and she, too, is dead ' Once,”sho 
,, ontiuned mystenon.sly, after a pause, and cabhiiig Zina’s arm,— 
“ onee .since wo were out in llje.se wilds, she <*ame U> jikj ui a dream, 
and mocked me. She said she was going dl(», and go to her 
Mother, hut she would cjune hi Kce mo tirst. Ah, she wa.s very 
beantiful, Zynn, and smiled lovingly upon mo injier old w'oy. Now, 
when she said that, it must have hecn near mr»rnijig, when wo were 


ft.slce]i M tho village whi*rc they gave u» milk to dunk, ami about 
the tliird w'uteh of the night; but I cannot understand what planet 
tlie hour. Ah me! I uw d once to do so, but the more I look 
? the tables now, tho more I fail.” 

“ Trust in Alla, mother, not in them,” replied Zyna. 

“ I hav^ no trn 3 t,in thorn,” muttered Lurlee glooipily—none now 
in anythmg; all hav« failed me, and she most u£ all. 0 Tam! why 
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didai thoa go ? 0 my cliild, my child, wh’oin Alla gave me when I 

had none, and wht-u thy .mother died. Alas * why was I mocked, 
Zyiia ? why did Alla take him toe, who loved me, and leave me 
hero ? O duHght<‘r, this is unjoat oppression, tins-” * 

“Hush, uiotlior! else Alla will hen’r thee, and anjrry, and the 
nainis too ; and can any one resist fate ? O mother, lie patient ^ ” said 
Zyna dtsuhimrly. “Only for their help we hud not escaped the 
slaughter, and worse—dishonour; and yet wo are here, and our 
friends now are not far off “ 

“ Your friends and FaKil’s, girl! “ she returned tartly. “I have 
hciOTi of small account enough alrgady among yo, and am not likely 
to improve.” 

“ J>(j not speak bit ter words, mother, I beseech you,” cried Zynii. 
eutreafcingly. “ Wo aro your cliildnm—indeed wo are, and will 
never leave you. If Fa?ul lives-” 

“ I’eaco I ” rojoinecl the lady, inteiTiiptinghcr, “do not let falsehood 
come into thy mouth, girl Enough for me that Tara is not, aii<l • 
thou art.” 

Zynft could never reply to Lurloe’s caustic speeches, least of al 
under tho jiressure of their mutual iKTcaiemcnt; and a.s iliey s.'> 
tliero they broke forth from i^mo to time from her without tear or 
sol)—old griev|mcea—old jealousies—oM allegation,s of neglect 
Matters wdiioh Zjma had utterly forgotten, seemed ti) have rushed 
hack on tho lady’s memory like a flood. They were hard to endure , 
and yet not no hnxd, Zyna thonght, as the false CDTifidenee. tho fear¬ 
ful mockery of tnilh and reality, wdiioh had lasted till then—that 
disbelief in her father’s deatli for wdiieli she couid not account. 1 

“Ah, if Tai’a can oidy be n'^eiied from them, tliiTo nuiy bo 
natural reviilHion yet,” tliougbt the girl; and yet what hope of that ^ 
Sho could not deceive herself into a belief that Tara w'ould be givy||H 
up, or that she could escape from her family ; perhapvS, on seeo^pf 
thouglits, she would not ih^sire it—but if it could lie so P AV^ 
amidst such conflicting thoughts, and tho eiiduranco of Lnrleels 
dogged, desperate state of mind, the afternoon’s jonrney into Kurrar, 
though the last, was indcscriliably more misomblo than any wducli 
had preceded it. 

They descended the pass, and wero once more on level ground 
“ ITcTieo to Hci'jupoor,” said (loolab cheerily, as sho w-ns leatling 
Lurlee's pony down the la.st .steep descent, “there aro no monntaius 
—a child might ride thither w’ltliout trouble Ke#p a good lieart 
thorefoK*, O my Klianmn! Trii.'<t in Alla, and the Froplu't, and tifti 
blnssod Peer Khaderi, and thou w'ilt see it. 1 vow Fatehas to tho 
shrine, and to feed-” 

“ They aro liars like thyself,” retorted Iiurloo' .savagijly*. “ peace, 
for a prating old fool as thou art! ^ Did not tbo pbinets tell me 
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Afxon} Klmn was alive, atiti now men say ho is dead! After that, 
can I Ix'Ucve ? O woman, tiiou art mad—so keep thy tong^ue silent! ” 
Guolab thouf^ht her mistress onad—>pofhaps sho was so in some 
decree. Excitement, grief as yet without vent, and heavy fatigiiu in 
a blazing sun to one unaccusioined, to exposure, might easily eanse 
tominmiry delirium, and it was with difliculty that she supporicd her 
misti-ess upon her pony over the ground which intervoned from th<^ 
Ixittom of tlie pass to the town. ShiveriiigR had eomo on, and it was 
evident that the poor lady might lie fiorionsly indisposed. 

vSeveral of Kakrey’s Mahratta foot-soldiers, who had guarded them. 


had nm on to secure a lodging of some kind, and thn t ravcllors were 
met at the town gate by one wlio had returned to wait for tlio 
ujiproachiiig party, and ho gaidwl them on. Other parties had 
reached the camp fn>m the fatal field, and more w'cre still coming in 
chilly, so that tiie arrival of the travcdlors was unnoticed, and from 
their ilisgni.se their peinons and rank werrMpiito unknown. To Thi>u» 
^who saw ilieni ]>uss, liiey apjK'arcd women of the country who had 
j Hide n long yninicy that da\, and >vere nttc'rly we.arii'd; for Liirlee, 
^'«ly mutiled, was Ruppurted by tTOolah, who w'ulked by her side, 
^,jth '’cr arm thnovu round heawaist; and Zyna, even more entindy 
t .inceiilc'd from observation, leaned forward, supporting herself on her 
arm. as if hanlly able to inaiiitinn her ]ilaee on the saddle. Kakrey 
.anil Ins follovviu's had closed round them so as to pmdl'ct thcmi from 
the jdstlijjg of the people ni the narrow Rtroet and crowded b.azar of 
tin' town, and all cheered tlio ladic-s by the assnruiicc flint tlio Itonsa 
^eenred for thi' night was a good oiu', wliicli belonged to a rcsjicct- 
ly»ie Mahonnahtn iner.Jiant, who had givcm part of it without In'Sita- 
■.,\n on lieannu: for whom it was needed. It is doubtful, indeed, 
b'ctiier either oi them could have supported their i^tigue much 


CHAPTER r.XifexVI. 

A FHW steps further on, and Kakrey tamed the ponies into a side 
strc'cl, and stopped at the hand'vime gateway of a fespcctablo house 
The steps up to the entmnee bt'ing euicy, the active mountain animals 
Hcranibler* up them in turn, and their ridera wi’re thus biken at onoe 
into the first court. Then, when the gates were <‘losed, Goolab lifted 
from their seate; and the men, W'ho hail rcmaiuwl wdthnut, took 
I ^^ession of the guard>room inside the first archway, which, while 

' Khnndcgee Kakrey's escfjri of the ladies of Afsool Khan’s family to Kurrtir 
Aicame km^wo to Siyaji/i|nd he was tried and beheaded ^ laftesmed 

—'the aot of iraaaan.->-ifahratta Ohrom<l». 
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it-afforded ample accommodation, enabled them to oontmue their pro- 
t(-ctioa to the last 

Once more in private, and their mnfflinpfs removed, and as Goolab 
led Lnrloe itito the second court, llu'y were met l)j a lady of ;uiddlo 
age, who, attended by several servants, advanced and saluted them 
cordially, yet with a peculiar rev'creiu’e. . 

“ The w ife and daughter of Afzool Kban are welcome to our poor 
hous<‘ O lady ! why clid you not advise me of your eoining ?'* 

*' Who art (hon ? ” asked Lurlee faintly, “and uho h>ld thee of us f ” 
“ My husband was at Uis office in the bazar,” replied the lady, “ and 
some men oarne asking for shelter for noble travellers who witc very 
weary. He asked who they w-eri'yaud was told of you. O lady, your 
steps are fortunate, and Alla hath led you here to do us honour. 
Many iKinehts hath my lord received from the noble Khan, and thei-e 
is much to repay—very much.” 

‘‘ Wave yon hot water for a bath, lady ?” cried Goolab, interrupt¬ 
ing }i(>r, “and some decent clothes instead of these, and some foo<l 
that, noble linlies can cut'' They will bo Iw-tter than fine words 
Alas 1 tluit for tbo hmt four days we have eaten drj” parched petusj 
ilry broad, garlic, and porridge—urdiles.sed food, O holy, and 
mistre'sH, you sec, is ill of it, and talking to her won’t cure ImtI” * ^ 
‘‘ Kyar not,” r<*plied th<> daAie, smiling; “w-o liavo bad .scant iirdiee. 
yet wo may do sonieibing,” and k1u‘ was as good as her word. Hot 
wat«*r to bathe w’ith, was quickly prepari'd, and clean refwishinjj; 
ch»tbos; and the rubbings and krieadingH of wvenil young gir).'* 
rr'lievod their w-cai^' aching limlw. Soft cushions were put (l(»wn to 
lie on; and there was a hospitable, grateful hostess minislenng tg 
every want. Even Lnrlee’s churlish humour was already softer);^ 
by the utteiiiion j>aid to lier; and she rernembf'red, wntli sati.sfaeti® 
in spite of Iut late disbelief, that the day was Thursday, and that^ 
she entered tlie house lietw'een fivo and six m the aftornoou, tlio 
was ruled by Merc'nry, anti was propitious W 2 

About the same time, a l)od\ of horsemen—there might have 1^4iP 
from two hi tliri*o hurulred <if^thcin - - were approaching the tow-n 
the other side, thi-ongh the ramp which spread out irregularly amoni> 
the fiehlfi and ganh*ns. 'J’heir hor.ses neighed frequently a.s they 
pa.ssed tents wdiere others wore picketed, seemingly envious of then 
ivst ami comfort; and the apfsaraiico of the whole party, jadi‘d and 
wayworn, indicated a long weary march in a hot snn that day, which 
hail now come to a close. 

As they })as.sod the first tents, the men loitering by the way«^€ 
asked eandessly wlio they were, and Iwing told, fiillow'cd then} 
eagerly; while the news that ono remnant of the noble host which 
had been bo treacheronsly destroyed at Purtabgurh had arrived, 
travwrsod the £amp before them. Aa men of ‘the Paigah of Afzool 
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Khan were Ajcognizecl, man}' a rongh heart swelled, many an eye 
filled with tears, as the horsemen proceeded: while crovrds followed 
them, greeting old friends who lunl eaeapod, or tendorijig their 
respectful salutations to the yonhg Khan, and congratulating him on 
his escape. 

Bill wunt Rao and the hunclibaclc were in front, and as they neared 
the town urged their hor.«eH on, “ Wait for ns at the gate; wo will 
not 1)0 long, and will bring the w'ater,” cried the latter; and when 
h'aKil r(‘{U‘hed it, a httor—^vhu'h had been rndely constructc'd of a 
bed-frumu arnl stout Kimboo poles, covered with some coarse sheetw 
—by nlneh ho liad been riding, was set doAvn. The men who had 
v’arried it were exhausted, and afl*they placed it on tho ground, lay 
dowu themselves at a little dislanco. 

Frtzil dismounted and npproai’licd it. “Taral” ho said, “Tara! 
art tlioii asleep P Wo haA e amvod, and there is now no more fatigue 
or danger. O Tara, aAvakc ! ” - . 

The girl turned meehanie:ally towards him. but did not soera to 
ireeogni/.o hmi; her e 3 'os Aven* mueh glazed, aud her lips eracktd and 
1 tarclicd, “ Water," sh<‘ said faintly. 

i “ Alas I 1 dare not give it thee, Tara,” he replied. “O my life — 
^ beloved, look «p! Avait but till they return, and all Avill 1 k) well ! " 
* ^She aiiook her hciul, and a snnle, very hiid and sweet, soojncd to 
pass over her face, but she did not spi'ak. Fazil looked out among 
tbe people passing to and Iro; iicrhaps there might bo a Bnihmuii 
among them, who could give her a few drojis of water to moisten her 
nioiitli, blit he saw none. IIow wearily tho time seemed to ^m-ss ^ 
kWilh what irnpatii-nee ilid lie watch tho gate Avhence luikslirnun or 
..Bulwunt Ilao, on llieti* double errand, should return; and with wlmt 
^'^i.sery did he look upon tho jioor girl, lying in heavy fever, w'ithout 
^e means of it lieA ing her * Itow ho longod for his sister or Lurlee! 

it might be days ere they an'ived, aud till then he must trust her 
_ st mngrTS. 

It had Ikioti a Avearv day, indeed—a day of intense anxif-iy to all 

.lo aeeonipanied him, I’mlcr tho cxedernent of roleuse from 
imminent death, and in the rapid ride of tho afternoon of her 
rescue, Tara had borne the fatigue wonderfully; and as night Kci in, 
and they took soiue hurrieil rest among the eoru-lields of a village, 
Fazil hoped that she would bleep, and be refrc-slied against tho moi- 
row'; but i^ A\as not to bo so. During the night the girl beiran to 
speak iueohorenlly at times, and it Avas evident that she snlTered 
^in high fever. Still they must proceed; tlicrts W'as no dolstying 
.fnere. The tnii'Ls of hrs party were distinct, and a force of tho 
^ enemy's horse might yet overtake them aud destroy them if they 
tarried. 

So. afttar feeding their horses on green com-stalksland thc^osolTOfi 
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olitaininfi^ a ronp^h meal from the f^cen heads of com roasted in a 
firo, they ajfnin set forth. They had no other focnl, for they dare 
not stay to ct>ok it, and they had avoided vdllages aa likely to expose 
themselves to collision with the surly people. Once or twice,'strag¬ 
gling partu-s of cavalry had been.mets but they had passed without 
notice, and the farther they proceeded, tlie less chance there was of 
interruption. So far all was well; but Tara grew w'orse, and coaid 
no longer sit the horse on which she had been jilaced; so, in a village 
which was passed, a litti'r was contrived, a drink of milk obtained, 
and the party ngfiin set forward. Finally, they had nirived safely at 
Kurrar; bub Tara now know no one, she could not bo roused b) 
speak, and lay moaning piteously, fes if in pain. 

“ When bIio gets water it will refresh her,’* thought Fa/il, as ho 
pat helplessly by lior, imiymg, in his own simple fa.-iliiori, tluit God 
would be good to him and spiirc her. “ Weariness and the lemir of 
death have caused this,” ho said to himself, “and rust alone can 
euro it,” 

At last Lukshmnn returned with a Brahmun and some wahr, nnfl 
the man, looking into the litter, shook his lictid hopelc'.'.ly 

** She is dying,” he said ; “ let her he taken out and ]»laeed on tb * 
ground, that her spirit may depart easily.” 

Fazi* flnng him away angrfly. *‘ She shall not die,” lie cried 
sionati'ly ; ” giM‘ ln'r this w ater—as much as hho will drink ” But it 
was of little avail,—she seareely swallowed any, and motioned the 
man away with her head imiMitientl}’. 

Then came Biilwunt Rao “ I had Tnn''h ado to find the mer- 
elmnl,” he said, ‘‘and when I did, he told me strange guests were 
already with him,and that lie could not find room for a lirahmi^'j 
woman. Nevertheless he yieldeil at last, and wo are to go. I ro<* 
by the house. The pori*h was full of men, so w'o must ‘<e<‘k shelt/n 
elsmvhiTP, The men hant said he Would meet you at the door of tu, 
house, blit he does not yet know who you an* I did not tell him. fej 
only said you w'ero a xiobloman of Beejapoor.” ^ 

“ And why did you not tell him ? ” cried Fazil, with some im¬ 
patience; “ho owed my father a thousand benefits,” 

” So much the liotter, Mcah,” returned Bnlwunt, “and ho looks as 
though he would re|.»ay them. Come, it is close by.” 

The bearers again took up the litter and earned it on. Fazil 
necottipanied it on foot, holding the* side; and ai tho same door which 
we have ah’cady deacribod, stood a ploasant-looking man, dreas/'d in 
flowing Arab ndies and a green turban, and several hers'iints behind 
him,—who saluted Fazil coiu'teoosly os he stood asidu for lliu hticr to 

h'® «... 

” Meor Jomal-oo-deen, if thou art he, said Fazil, “will have for- 
entten one who^ he know long ago ” 
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“ I have A)rguUcn yojir face,*’ returnt*d the man, “ yot you lire 
welcome, and the peace of the Prophet bo npon jou- Who aro you P ” 
“ Fazil, the son of Af 2 ool Khan," wjaa the reply. 

** O, great joy 1 O, thanks Ini to Alla! " cried the man, lifting up hi» 
hauds," and blcssod he the sciiiits and tho Pn>phot who have sout 
thee. Embrace me, and eomo in quickly, for thy mother uud SKster 
liavc also been brought to us, and are safe ^^ithm." 

“Then she will livo! tliey will save her! " cried the young man 
excitedly. "They will save her' (1 Mcer Salub, where are they 
“Within, in the zenana," replied the merchant. “ Sorely exhausted, 
I hear, hut already better; and she and ho pointed to the iittc»r. 

“ No inatti r, fjir,” said I'azil, wlvnneing, “all will bo told yon 
hcreafti'r. She is niueh to them ; but she, is grievously shaken, and 
WH Io‘je time. She cannot siituk, and is bunnng with fever." 

“ Ah, IS it sor' Then let her Uj eained in," and he clapped his 
liands “ Take tliat htter within at oue«\’’ he said to the womtm who 
came ; “ then see to the lady wdm is in it," 

Kour stout woauui took up the litter, carried it into the inner court, 
JSid sot It d(i\\ n, 

Lurlet> and Zyna were lying in an inner room, thn door of which 
open, and Iroin whence the eiitninee the court could be seen. 
What <‘an they be brinciiig in r ’’ sakl lairlee, as she saw ihq end of 
the sirange litter cuiti ring the door. “A man foll«s^Vl^g, too ! lie- 
gone’” sh<' sereained violently, holing her face under tlio shuut; 
“iH'gone ’ this ])laee is private." 

“ Mfdher,” <'ru‘<l Fazil, who heard her voice but did not him) Irer ; 
“ it IS I , anil here is Tai*a. Come, O Zyua ; where art thou H Come 
luiaiekly t(i her," * 

^ .b’lieious joy ! Lurlce, forgetting all her previous troiihjoK, 
^orang from tin* bed on which slie had been 1>mg languidly, and 
followi il ; ami thiy foil n^mn his m-ck with low wlimipermg 
ies, like dogs when they have found a. lost moHtcr. Whero was 
ngne now' .' 

I Tam ! was far in the night ore conHcionsneR.s returned to her. 
“ No matter, Alla hath Rent her again to uh,” said Goolub, whose 
ideas were alwaiys of the most practical dcKcri])tion, “she is oura 
now, and wc will bathe lier." And ^olne lirahmnri ^t'ormui, who lived 
hard by, came and a.‘*to.’*>t<*il. t^o, cre iiioniiiig broke, Tara wiui lying 
on Lurlce ’1 bisom sobbing gently; and, with her loving arms wound 
round her recovered troosiu'c, iia wau fcubbiijg too. 
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Some three weeka after the evontB recorrlerl in the last chapter, Zyna 
and Lurlec were hitting near the foot of the bed on which Tara was 
lying, and two Ilrahmun women—widows, as appeared fnnn their 
shaven heads and coarse serge garments—sat on each side of it. 
One was fanning her gently. The bed was very low, hanlly a foot 
from tho gronnd, so that the women were seated on the floor, leaning 
against its fmme. They bad watched all night in pairs by turns, 
atuT the dawn was just about to break ; but a small himji, in a nieho 
a{ the wall, threw a faint light over the rfionx and the verandah lwy< md, 
and fell upon a figure lying there, covered in a sheet, wliieh appeared, 
from its lueasured bniallnng, to lie asleep. All four women were 
weeping silently, and tlieir faces had that wmrn, haggard expression 
whiciris conswjncnt upon long and continuous wati'hing 

“ When did he say ho would come again ? ” asked Liirloo of one 
of the women in a whisper, 

“They will Ixith be hero at dawn,” said the xvoman addressed j 
“but they said they could do nolhing now, unhvss slu* ralln s of her I 
self : medicine, cannot liclp her ; and still sin* sleeps,” 

“ Locik,” said Zynu, with a tone of nwe ni luu- low voice. “ if yf. 
can see her bi'ciitho. 1 bavo Is'cn watching tor some time, suid 1 
cannot soe tho sheet over her move as it used to do Mother! motJier ’ 
sho is not gone from us ! ” 

“ No, daughter,” roturnod Lnrlee, “she lives still, but abe is near 
to death, fearfully near, and is iu the hands of Alla If she wake up 
restless, as she was bchire, we inuat put her on the floor, that tl^ 
spirit may piu^s easily ; but, as it is, we may yet hope, for tlurt is re* 
tmw after her weariness, and she hath not aviked for water all niglo i 
You have given her none, have you ? ” she ahki d of the women. ' J 
“No, lady," roplieil tho elder of the two: “none since she went 
sloop. It is near dawn, and if the soul had to pass it would be re,* 
leas to go ; yet she sh'eps. We eannot move her, nor is tht're need ; 
she brt'athea as gently as a e.hild. Jiook !" 

'fhe woman took the lamp from the niche in the wall, and, shading 
it with her hand, yet so as to suffer a little liglit to fall <in Tara’s 
face, looked at it earnestly. “ She smUes,” she saiil in a wlnsjier, 
“ behold, lady, but do not ri.so, else it might wake her.” 

liurloe and Zyna Iwined forward and regarded her anxiously. 
Yes, the lips, though blistered with tho iiarching heat «)f fevtu^ 
seemed fuller and redder, and, as the sweet mouth was partly open, 
the light fell upon moisture on the white pearly teeth whieh gliatenwl 
brightly. Tho ^eeks were not so wan and suj^ken, and 4,he eyes, 
instead of being partly open, with a dull glassy stare which, except 
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when they flaBhed in delirium, had been their only expreerion for 
eereral days past, woro now closed entirely, and the long eyf'lashes 
rented peacefidly, as it were, tlio .chtfek. One hand had been 
placed under her head, and the other lay across her bosom. Her 
breathing could Sf'arccly seen, ^nd yofc, if they look('d iutoiitly, 
the arm across the Ikisoiii dieaved slightly now and then, and as it 
wei'o without excitement. 

“ It may be the flush of life which precedes death,” said the woman; 
“ yet thou they do not often snulc, nor dream. See, she is smiling 


agvUn. 


“Ah, there is no death in that smilrs dauphtcTl Look! O blesSod 
Kiints, pray for her! () IVophet df thid, kIio w'ill bo thy child .soon; 
mteivedo for her, and have her spared I O holy Syud (jeesoo Dnra»! 

I vow a golden eovorlet for thy tomb, and KaU^has to a thousand piH)r 
mendicants, if sUo Iw 8{i\ed! ’’ cried Lnrlee, witli clasped hands and 
Btri'iiming eyea. “ O. give her to mo! All have ehildron but mo, 
\iind this one strango child I took into my heart when yu sent her, 
^^md she abode there O, take her not—take her not fn>ni me! 
A nat nso would she Im' to ye uowm her young life? Will thou not 
tcH), Z^na, for Ijer ? ” , 

'Mother, 1 have prayed,” replied Zyna earnestly. “ Fn/,il hath 
.v\ed. Wo have vowed Fatehns to aTl the shrines, and to ilu' holy 
.■*!tiTit at Allund. Mother ! I wnll send my gold anklets and her zone 
t<i flic shrine there, if she but live, and will give her others.” 

So tht*Y wafehed and prayed, and saw the smile playing gently and 
swi'otly over Tara’s month and eyes. Was it to In^ar the wliis|M'rbf 
S^lie An;ri!l of Death? Jt might be so, ond then the last drcail cliiuigu 
'tumid follow; the eyes would gla/e and sink, the br^'athing become 
l^orter and morn ditheult, and tliey iimst tako her up and lay licr 
wn on the ground to die. Would it be so ? 
tliFor many days Tara had lam l^fc'twecn life and death Tlie great 
endtement she had pas'^ed through—during which her inoid, strung 
«■(’ ilesp.'ur and siiper.stitious belief, had sustained her—had paf-sed' 
aw’ay biiddonly, and left its nev^er-failing result in the nttcr prostro-' 
tion bfith of mental and phy.sical power; and the exposuro she had 
boon suhjeett'd to in that wild nighfc-rido from Wye, w'ltli the aiie- 
reeding days of heat and fatigue, in the midst of constant alann, had 
<'ombiued to produce scvei'c fever. As she was lifted from tlie litter 
the. cvenr g she arrived by the women, she wrw entirely unconscious; 
buC in Lurleo sh« bad at once a skilful and loving nnrse, and after a 
y^ile sho had recovered sufficiently to distinguish witli whom she 
•* as, and to feel that tlie hideous insecurity of her life--nay, the 
prninent peril of a horrible and violent death—ha/l pasHc^l fiway.. 

, But aftor that short period of blissful recognition, and with the 
Auad of Lurlee and* Zyna’s passionately endeimng Yt^loo^^nes in her 
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Friday, the poor of tho iown, Hindus as welj as Mabom^ans, received 
a munificent dole of food and money, and rejoiced at tHe vridow*B pro¬ 
fuse charity. 

Hoar reader, if j'oa have ever recovered from such an illness as 
befell Tara, you will rninemlicr, vividly and gratefully, the pleasant 
languor, the perfect ro.st, and tlie sensation of pTowinj? strength of 
life,—amid its weakness, such as you cannot estimate till you attempt 
to act for you rself You. long to speak, bat your t<jngae refuses wonla; 
you long to rise and help yourself, but your meinht'rs as yet decline 
oflice. If \ oil can turn yourself about as you lie, it is all that is pos 
siWlo. Then, if yon arc ministered to by loving hands, and you hear 
sweet familiar voices around yenr, how often has your heart swelled, 
and run over at your eyes, silently, and m very wf‘.'ikness, as yon 
have abandoned yourself to their sivect influences ' How pow erfully 
the new life which God has given you, gmws nmler their ever-pre¬ 
sent s;are^ Sometimes you can hardly bear the excess of joy, and 
tn-mhlo lest it sliould suddenly cease; and again, you find periods 
of rest possessing you—dreamy unrealities—incomplete pcrceptioiw 
-—even vacuity, wliich is not sleep, nor yet w'aking--and still 
all, a consciousness of increasing strength which will not be deiijtd 

It was so with Tara No one spoke much to her, she toiild lOt 
boar i,t, nor could she reph' ;*l)ut if Zyna sat by her, or Lurlei', \»d 
held lier hand,-it was enough for reality; and ranming and evening 
t^azil was admitted to sec her, and to satisfy himself that she was 
gaining ground. The past w-as never alluded to by any of them. 
Ati first she had only a dim and broken loineinbraiiet' of it, aa qf 
some great ill-usage or suffering A.s she grew .stronger, the det^*^ 
became more distinct: and they often saw her shudder, and df^ yv 
the end of her garmeut or iho coverlet ovit her faci-, as if to lif^f / it 
from observalioti, or to .sliut out .some terrible sight from her ‘t- 
Yet to herself tlj(*re w'as an unritnlity about the whtde, wh* 
eould neither comprehend, nor aecount for Most of all ab 
parents were they indeed alive, or was their sinlden appeal, 
the day of the Siitee, a n'allty,or a triekof imagination—was ai*, 
retained in her mind one of the hideous ilreauis of her illness rathi*4r 
than a fact 5^ Who was to tell her the truth | 

All that Fazil had hoard from the hnnrhback, he had told tn Tari*- 
as tliey rested hi're and there in thoir escape; but her ownmmd wis 
then in that, state of terrier and confusion that she could tell hin 
nothing, nor, indeed. I’ould she find courago to speak to him at al. 
Long lioforo, wdnm they had been together in camp, she had ne^'r 
dared to au.swer him it was enough for her that he spoke, and thf.t 
she listeniHl. Her mind, as he rode with her that night before him 
--for he would trust her to no one—was sorely ntihinged. That sho 
had escaptid d^th she knew; that she was witih him she &new also: 
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that she feared'parsuit, and might be taken and burned alive, was an 
absorbing terror, which shut out the sharaa of her flight; and it was 
p<*rhaps a happy cin'iimstance that the fever, which had so long 
affeetiHl her brain, shut out all realities till she was stronger, uud 
calmer to bear theiiL 


CHAPTER LXXXVTTT. 


Day by day, as streinrth returned to Tara, rcmiembranco returned 
also It might have been with abb^iTeiieo of hc’r prosimt position— 
with dread of her broken vows—with terror of the Mother’s von- 
ceancr, and with a sense of her own jiollutiou as an escaped Sutee— 
which would have utterly overwliclined her with rt'niorse, and for¬ 
bidden recovery at all, ami in such a case, ilcath would have |>ocii 
welcoine. Wo wnll not say that then* was no rovnlHiou of fechag; it 
would hav’e been unnatural in one with so fine an nitoHeut us Tara 
had tliore Ir'ch no struggle. IVrliapa the new life to 
1 ^^ fich she awakened, affer theillnc.ss she had undergone, had blunted 
t % perceptions of tlie old; perhaps, as Z\na and Lurlee hihl her, 
tl It it M'as her destiny, whieh sh<‘ cutihl not resist, and that, if she 
Were to havo dieil, as her creed had detcriaincd, conjd F«/.il'liavo 
jinn'entcd it ?—would she have been delivered at all ? Had she not 
already undergone the pains of death in preparation fur'll, and boon 
delivered from them ? 

^ Then Lurlt'C again brought birth her books, and went over all her 
0 ^ calcul:it]on.s. and tltlire w'ero tin- prie.st’fl also with them, all tend- 
'kt to the Bame point. If her faith had been shaken for a time, in 
thij fact that Af/odl Klian hail died, when the planets showcil (bat lie 
.‘'hcmild be victorious, might there npt have beiui .sonio mistake ? Hero 
at lea'll there was none; none* m the rest-oraiiou of lier chdd, as she 
ailed Tur.i, fniiii death to life --none m her having lioen re.Vi*uerl from 
the evil nU)lat<‘rs and K.dirs, to bf: newly h'rn into the trim faith^. 
aecojitable to Alla and the Prophet Ail tius was very ]iluin and 
lucontrovcrtiblo 

Could Tara deny it ^ It was not clear that she ev^n attempted to 
do 80 * and ever nigh her. urerc anxious pleaders against. ai«y juhtifica- 
tion of the rites of her own faith, from the most liornble consumma¬ 
tion of which, she could not possibly have HSi’tiped Even your 
faijher and mother couhl not have saved you liad they de«irf*d it,” 
^led Zyna, “from dying in the fire l>efore them: they would have 
i jf*n vou burned, and shonti*d ‘Jev Kalee!' with the rest, to drown 
, he scream of your dying agony; but they would not have relented: 
Ko; Taral heart told her they would not have reJ|ntcd, and she 
must have perished, bilt for I'ueil. ■ 
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And when he pleaded ?—It was long before he attempted it; but 
it was at last irrepressible. More than nis sister and Lurlee, he knew 
what struggle would ensue in Tana's heart if she were called upon 
too Buddenij to renounce her own faith; for he had lived, jonng as 
he still was, more in the world. .On this point, he had as yet forborne 
to address her at all. Bnt such love as his for the deserted girl, mnst 
be spoken by himself. Lnrloe and Zyna had told him all they had 
said, and it seemed strange to both that he was silent; bat he had 
judged rightly. What the girl conldboar from them, could not have 
iKJon endured from him till her bddily strength assisted her mind to 
bear it, and he waited hia opportunity. 

It was the first time she had ever mentioned her own affairs ; 
almost the only time she had spoken freely at all. She had reverted 
to the past, to the day of the attack on Tooljapoor, and to Fazil’s 
recovery of her mother’s ornaments; for the llrahmun women had 
bathed her that day, and she had performed soine simple ceremonies 
of her faith for purification after her illness, and charitable gifts had 
been distributed by Fazil and Lrirlce on her bc'half. So she he 
Buffered Zyna to twist a garland of flowers into her hair as .she usr 
t.0 do in camp, and to put on her soiue of the old ornaTnents whii 
while she was yet decked for the Sutce, had been brought aw'ay vru 
lier; and when Fazil, who bad been absent all day in the camp, 
returned bcforti sunset for the evening prayer, he found her talking 
earnestly with his sister. 

Still pale, but only showing the traces of illness in the purity of 
her colour, Tara liad perhaps never looked more lovely than in the 
resumption of some of her former nehness and elegance of costurar 
and as Fazil entered the court, for the moment unobserved by I* 
and Zyna, who were seated together, he stopped iniolunLanly*' 
regard her. 

Tara would have fled when they saw him, but Zyna would 
have it so. *** 

“ Ijook,” sbo said, “brother, is she not like hci’sclf once .* 
See how I have decked her for her siicrificeof thanks to-day! Sun'ly 
ail that is past i.s a.s a dream, and Tura is again what she was tlie 
evening she was taken aw'ay from us. Is she not, brother ? She is 
not changed J*” 

“ Yes,” ho said, “ changed, I think, in spirit in her new life, as w'e 
had hopiod—that is all! Tara, sit down: wc will all remain together, 
and you mu.st hear me now, with Zyna as witnes.s. , 

“There is nolhing new to say,” he continued, after a pansijl— 
“nothing. It is only the old tale, once told before, ivbcn you Ix-lieved 
it: and it is not changed, only confirmed. Ah! wo havo Ixith been 
tried since; at'I if out of that trial you have cQtno, like m'.\ strength¬ 
ened, then there is no doubt. Tara! in the d^dly struggle by that 
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hideoTis pile»\wiih the craeh of mnsio, and ftantio iCTeams of the 
people in your ears, even then your heart hore witness to me that I 
was true. Am I false now ? ” . . * • 

“O no, no, no!” cried the girl,throwing herself nncontrollahlvat 
his feet, after her old Hindu fashion. ** Not false, not false 1 Ton 
are my lord and my saviour, and I worship you! I will be your slave, 

your servant, for my life, and Zyna knows it; but consider-” 

“ Not thus, beloved,” ho aaid, gravely but kindly stooping and 
raising her np, ” will I hear that, but so, face to face. There is no 
shame in it now—none; for it is our destiny, Tara: lot it be' as 
honoored as, methinks, it is loved. Sit there and listen.” And 
Zyna pnt her arm round her. and 5hcy sat down together side by side. 

” I have to any liard words, perhaps, Tara,” he continued, ” but 
you must hear them. In saving you fi'om death by fire, I have 
brought you into a living death from yonr own faith ; for you are an 
outcast now, as you know—you cannot return to it. You cotdd not 


be received as a Brahinnn, nor would any other caste assist you. 
'*^.^aven, denied shelter, and even water, by tho very mother who bore 
f ivou—if she live—yon must herd with the vilest, and enter that condi-* 

^ Hon of abject dishonour and pre^igacy which Moro Trimmul intended 
^ you, and from which God—your God as well as mine, Taro—has 
now delivered yon. There is nofcliing I'lso for you that I can see but 
death, and that is now gone from you, and will notYctum. Could 
you escape this, Tara? Is this a life for you ?” 

Ho saw the girl shndtiior violently, and bury her burning face in 
Zyna's bosom; while Zyiia, drawing her to herself more closely, said 
*^oni}y, ”LiHt.on, li.siyn; is he speaking the trutii ? You do not 
^ftoswer, O beloved!” 

i Tara could not reply, but she clung to Zyna the more closely, 
tns “Orinstead,” continued Fazil, “there is, what was said once before, 
presence of my honoured father—peace be with him !—which I 
‘W repeat, and Alla and the Prophet, who sent mo to you, and you . 
me, arc witness of its truth,—that all of honour, all of wealth, all 


of love and respect that I pos.se88, I will share with you as my wife, 
till I die. You are not of uh, nor of our creed : no mathT, we can 


admit you honourably to both. It is no disgrace to quit the blood¬ 
stained belief of Hinduism to join the glorious ranks of tho true 
believers; but a blessed gain, for which, out of all these trials, Alla 
hath preordained you. Enough, 0 Tara: Ixdoro Jtfira, your God 
' and mint, and before Zyna, answer to me truly and freely, once and 
over. He is witness that there is no constraint upon you.” 

' , Could she resist that earnest manly pleading—she, already won 
' /long ago ? she who, in all her trial, had carried about in her hqart 
that image of glory and beauty, which she eonld oidy compare with 
the heroes and denfigoda of her own £<it.red poe]^—her highest 
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stKuiJurd,—and who, in putting it away, had done so,/only to die in 
that horrible, calm despair, which preccd^ voluntary immolation ? 

It was impossible' 

As she sat there, and as he ceased speaking, there rnshc^ through 
her mind a sudden flood of old memo^^es which, bad the love she bore 
for him V»een weak, or less deeply rooted than it was, had swept it 
away as the tomuit sweeps dry straws from its bed, and they are 
seen no more. I'athor, mother, liadha, the old pleasant memories of 
Tooljapoor, and the old people; a happy childhood, a joyous budding 
into womanhood without care. Next, her service to the goddess, 
and all that had come of it—terror, desperation, and living death. 
She conid not servo her now, even did she desire it; and she could 
not see the image as before, nor the weird ruby lyes which used to 
follow her, and soenied to glint into her very heart. She remem¬ 
bered the lierep Brahimin, her foe—the glittering fly which she had 
seen cn her little garden—and trembhng, clung more closely to the 
breast on which she was lying; and, last of all, the hideous pile of 4 ^ 
black logs, the ennsh of gongs and drums, the shouts of the people 
the fluttering pennons, tlio torches blazing around her to light her t 
death, and the agony of two women as they lieheld it all, and of 
aged man who iiad come to her and ciiiisod lier once more to fear—• 

It takes long to write this; but all, ay more, inishcd through tbi 
girl’s heart as* a strong flood in a moment, tossing and whirling 
lieroely: yet it shook nothing there. How true was it that, in that 
long unconsciousness and delirium, tho old life had passed away, 
and the new one came with oiln‘r obligations to bo fulfilled. She 
was weeping passionately w hile Fazil was speaking, but when tho 
rush of thought came, it was with awe, which reprcs.sed othf 
oniotion, and was siiceeeiied by culm, inexjires.sibly sweet and asset 
iiig. Yes, love for him had resisted the fury of passion in its la. 
att<mi]>t, and she could not control it now\ Z>na felt her arms witp 
draw'u from about ht.T, and Tara, covering lier burning face, r 
which tho tears w'ere glistening, with her garment, liont down bef(» ^ 
him, not in pmstnition, as before, but kneeling and bow'ing her bead 
reverently, as she joined her hands in an attitude of supplication. 

“ Do with mo as thou wilt, my lord,” she wild gently ; “ my life 
is thine, and J am thine henceforth ti}I I die. I am helpless now—do 
not forsake me; and God and Zyna are witness that I pledge my 
troth to thee, freely and humbly. I have no fear—^none! it is past 
now ! " 

“ Shabash! Shabash ! Tara,” cried Zyna exnltingly, clapping hjp* 
hands; “now thou art onra indeed. See, mother,” she continued, 
turning round ami looking up, as Lurlee enti'ced, “ he asked her, 
and she has agreed ; and yon are witness of it aa well as I.” 

“ 1 am witiijf M,” said the lady; 1 have heard all, and 1 am 




cuuteiit. AJjto and the Prophet liave answered my prayers Ah! 
I shall have a 7 >recioa 8 child to give to thee, Fazil, ere long.” 

“ Put her hands into mine, jnotheif,” -he replied. “ It will fool 
real, that she is to belong to me hereafter; it will be an earnest of 
the end.” 

“ It is not one of the prthodoi customs, Pazil,” said the lady, 
gravely and hesitatingly: ” and I never saw it done at any betroth- 
ment; m'verthelohH, wait an iust-ant—1 will rteturo directly.” 

Slie did so, while they sat as before, boating a silver salver—on 
which there were some pieces of sugar-candy, and seated herself by 
them. * 

“ Thou art still a Bmhmun,” iho said to Tara, “ but thou wilt 


hike oue of these from tliv mother ? There,” she continued, as she 
put a pi<‘ce into each of their mouths, repeating the blessing, ” llis- 
milla ! It is done; ye cannot go back. There should l>e rejoicing, 
and mnsie, and fi*a.sting ; but,—Bisiuilla ! it is done, and ye •aniiot 
retract. O cluJdn'u I O children ] siio cried, bursting into a floQjdj|||||| 
n'^ears, “I am a widow, and have snffereil sore ben'avernont; btrPye 
the light of my eyes and the only joy of my heart now ! ITore are 
■Ker hands, Fazil,” and she took up Tara's, and put them into his— 
iietliine, boy, till the end ’ ” 

"Fazil .stooped his head, and put h4a forehead upon thon^; they 
were not Withdiawn, and ho fancied that tho slender fingers closed 
on hi.s confidently ;—was it tancy ? 

“ They should know of it, if they live,” said Tara hesitatingly, 
and w'ltli a ga.sp in Iht t^iroat; ‘‘methmks they do live, mother, and 
r^hat 1 saw them—there—at Wye—my father and irmtlier ; hut it is 
contused now, and it may have betui a dream during my illness.” 

O no ! ” cried tho lady, “ let llu*in not come between us now, if 
-hi^iey live ; hut tiny are not alive, Tara ” 

^!K)V‘Perhaps not.” sho said, witli«n sigh; “nevertheless, if my lord 
tt huld sniid some ono uud ask. They would V )0 found in Vishnu 

alhudit’s hoii.se at Wye ; and if they are dmd-” 

“ ISurely,” said Pa/a), intei’nipting her, “ I will send Lukshnioii 
even now If they are tliere, tluy should come on at orie.e ; there ia 


MO fear. Could you not send a letter, or a t-oken, Tara? ” 

“I will write,” sho replied; /'and hero is a ring of my mother's 
that she loved dearly; it would have been burncfl witli me! Bet 
them ti)ke it; and if iny lord would write, too, to say—to say—1 am 
alive, it w< iild be enough.” 

shall he done at once,” ho said, rising ; “ O mother, surely 
Jy SCI once told thee this w'ould be a happy day I ” 

. “ *Sce ! ” exclaimed the lady triumphantly, taking her tabh'ts from 

herlKidiee, “yon mock the planets sometimes, son, but soe ; while you 
were speiiking 1 looked. Is not this Wednesday'pViud, see, hero is 
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VennB ralinj^ tbe hour as yoa sat and plighted your £i.ith ! O chil¬ 
dren, this cannot be wrong, fordhe san is jnst setting, and the work is 
finished.*' 

As she spoke, the last gleam of its rays, as it sank in a glory of 
gold and crimson, fiashod into the apartment, lighting up the girls’ 
radiant faces, and sparkling upon their rich dresses ahd golden 
ornaments. 

“ Jieautiful as thon art, Tara,” continued Lurlee, “ tbon wilt be 
lovelier still when we deck thee as his bride; and so may the blessing of 
thy new mother rest upon thoo, and the evil I take from thee now,” 
—and she passed her hands over the gprl from head to foot,— 
” de{)firt to thine enemies! ” * 

” Anieen! Ameen ! ” cried Zyna, as Tara, falling upon her neck, 
again wept silontiy those tears of joy which she had with diMculty 
repressed. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

“ Well sung^ ” cried tlvo young Khan cheerfully, and joining in the 
gcnenil applause which followed a pretty Ma}ira,tta ballad which the 
hunchback an<l Ashruf luid just sung, to the accompaniment of a lute 
playcid by the former and a small tenor drum by the latter—” well 
sung ! Where did ye learn that ? ” ho continued, advancing from the 
entrance to the court whore he had psused^aa he came out. ** It la 
something now ” 

The mou, who were seated or lounging abou*t the entrance hall t 
the house, rose and saluted Fazil. It was evident at a glance to Bit 
wnnt Kao that something had occurred to remove the sad cxpressi*. 
which his lord's face had worn so king; for it Imd given place to c|6* 
radiant with joy, and ho exclaimed cheerily,— ir 

” Thanks be to tlic gods * it is gone at last, Meah • Never, sin, 
we rode together to Pertabgurh, have any of us seen a smile on you: * 
face that was wortli loojcitig at, or one which was not followed by a 
sigh, as much as to regret it had ever been there; so 1 cry, with thanks 
to the gods, the grief i.s gone at last. What say you, brothers ? look 
at him ; did I speak truly ? ” 

Amidst the hearty responses to this congratulation by his retainers, 
Fazil Khan sat down among th(*m, and the hnnehliaek and Ashruf, 
stepping forward, assumed the positions of professional bullad-singcns, 
and sainted him. ^ 

“ Sliall we sing it again, Meah ? ” asked Lukshmnn; ” yon did not 
hear it alb ’Tis a fancy of my own, about a damsel waiting for her 
lover, who passjfs her by with anotlier, and so she go^ and'weeps.” 
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** And we all been oiying orer it, Meah,'* added Bnlwnnt Bao; 

“ *ti» 80 sad a tune too—so plaintive.” 

“ But as I am not in a crying n^iood, frieAd,” returned Fazd, laugh¬ 
ing, *^it would hardly suit me now, so another time^-'meanwhile tl^ra 
is something to bo done which is uigent.*’ 

“Are we to moot a now army, and take our revenge, Meah P ” cried 
several of the men. “ Ah, we know the country now, and should not 
fall into another trap like the first.” 

“No, no, friends,” said the young man sadly, “there is no such 
good news as that; *tis but a private inj.tter ot my own, which our 
ballad-singers may help, perhaps,” • 

“We, Meah?” exclaimed the Ifunchback; “thou well knowest, 
that if we were bidden to leap into the fiiimes for thee, we would not 
hesitate. Speak, that we may hear and do,” 

“ It is somewhat private, friond.s,” said the young man, looking 
around. “ If I miglit be alone wdlh these and our old friciidTfor a 
little, no one may take offence; you will know all by-aiid-by.” 

, Surely not,” cried several, rising and going out, followed by the 

f “ Stay, Bulwtint Rao,” said Fazil, putting his band on his arm, 
'‘your counsel may ho of use; ” and w'hen they were alone, he con¬ 
tinued, “ She will not he content unless ^le sees her father and mother, 
and she declares they are at Wyo, and came to her the day she was 
to bo burned.” 

■“ Imposaihlc! ” cried Lukshmun; “thojaro dead, and this must 
l^be some tlevicc of the EviJ One—of that ulrlAlolhor on the hill tliei'o, 
vho wants to get her Jiaek; and she has sent spirits in their guise to 

* ,|||ck her. Slie does such things very oiten, Meali Sahib, and I don’t 

« to hear of this.” 

slioi* substantial spirits,” returned Fazil, laughing, 

Jr she told us that she had heard them speak, and that she thought 
Ij fiitluT had liftiMl her u]) once. They must be alive.” 

* ^^*!inkshinun shook his head. “ I did not see him, or hear of him, 

,4,t Wye,” lie said; “ami a.s J^now well, I should h;ivo rocog-’ 
nized liiin and his wife an^vhere. And, about the witi hes—if 1 
were to tell you wliat I kTi<»w alout tlie Mother’s devices,” lie con¬ 
tinued solemnly, wagging his head, “ I should not be believed. Never- 
theless-” 

“Nevertheless,” siud Fazil, interrupting him, “thou art to go and 
see-—thou and Ashmf. Wilt thou go, lad, if he is afraid of tho 
^r^hesP ' 

f /‘To the death,” cried tho boy cheerfully; while Lnkshroun, leap- 
’ Ig up into the air, turned a somersault, and Came down where ho 
/iood. “po!” he/said; “yes, Meah I have a s|^ll against the 
Mother and all sorcery, and bis majesty the devil to bout, which 
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Pahar Siugh taught me. Where are. we to gi, Meah, and 
when ? ” 

“ Now,” replied Pazil; •“ take two of the ponies and ride straight 
to Wye, Her parents will be found in the house of Vishnu Pundit, 
or he will direct you to them. If they are gone home, or to Poona, 
or anywhere else, they must be followed.up and brought b^k *, and 
they will come when that ring is given to her mother—so she 
gays.” 

“ They may need money,” said the man, musing. “Brahmuns never 
move without coin. Something for expenses, is the first thing they 
ash of one. Is it not true? Nevertheless, Vyas Shastree is rich 
enough. 0 yes, he knows me, ifnd I can get into Vishnu Pandit’s 
house, too. Come, lad, we must put on the Byragec’s drt'sses.” 

Asliruf followed him. While they were absent, PaziL wrote the 
letter they were to take, which ran as follows:— 

I 

“ To the reepectable atid learned in the Veds wnd Shastras^ Yyas 
Shastree^ of Tooljayoor^ who is kind to his friends; ^ 

From Fuzil, son of Afzool Khaii, with yrieelinfjs, and the peace and 
salutation of God; and after wishing you health and prosperity — 

“ Tc«t are to know that your daughter Tara is here^ with my m.other 
and sister, in honour and health; but she hath been ill unto death, awl 
being, by God^^favour, restored to life, wishes to see you and her mother 
urgently, and sends a token, by which you may he assured she is here. 

*‘'‘You will learn more from the bearer, my servant, 'who is to he trusted; 
and f piray you to lose no^nw in setting out,for we await your cmninij 
1 have sent 7wmey for your expenses by him, 'whifi you are to be pleasec 
to use freely.'' ^ 

't' 

The hunchback and Ashmf reappeared after a while in their n\- 
costume, which was that of Jogie®, or religious mendicants of th 
part of the country. Orange-coloui’ed turbans and garments, wr 
posely torn and ragged, yet withal scru])alously clean; large striff ^ 
of wooden beads about their necks, UTists, and fuil<le.s; black blanketl ^ 
to keep out cold or heat, thrown over their shoulders after a graceful 
and picturesque fasliion; and tlie lute and small drum they luid used 
bc'fore. The faces of both were smeared with whiting, and the broad 
tri<lent of Vishnu was drawn in red and white paint upon their fore¬ 
heads. The hunchback would perhaps have been known by his 
figure; but Ashruf, from the smart Mussulman boy, gaily dre.ssed os 
became his master's favourite attendant, was utterly transform^, 
aud could not possibly have been recognized. 

Shabasli! ” cried Bulwunt Rao and Fazd involuntarily; “ it is 
complete—no one could know you.” ^ 

“ ijJxoopt by fhia hunched back of mine,” saijf Lukshmun, “I would 
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wttgtir that 1 «ent anywhere as anybody yon please, Meah,—^from the 
hoheat Syud OT»wn to the lowest Kullnnder—from the Secretary of 
Ramdas Swami himself, to what J am iioW|'~and was not discovcnred. 
Hindu or Mussulman, 'tis aU the'same—only I must have a religions 
garb on, Meah Sahib: for my mind, you see, liaving that turn liutur- 
ally, I am most at home in one. Did any one suspect us when we 
sang ballads in the ambus\i at Jowly, and found out what Moro 
Trimmul wanted to do ? or in ^V'ye, when we saw Tara ? O Moah ! 
this IS a joyful errand, for 1 shall pay a rupee to a Brahmun, and get 
bathed in the river—just where they were going to burn Tara Bye— 
to wash away my sins, and be absolved from shedding a Brahmitn’s 
blood. The gods forgive me if 1 billed him! ** 

“I hope you did,” returned Fazil, langhing; "and now, here is a 
purse of gold, tie it round you, and use what is needed; and hero arc 
the letters which arc to be put into Vyas Sliastree’s own hand. If ho 
cannot get mine read, this ring and her letter wli be enough. If 
they are gone to J’oona, or back to Tooljapoor, send Ashruf bock to 
•rnc, and go on thyself.” 

''' To the top of Mount Meru, or the lowest deep of Nurruk,” cried 
^IjukshmuTi, snapping his fingers. ‘‘ Fear not; wo will bring them, 
lad—won’t we r and, master, i^I have to go on, and can send thoe a 
letter by a sure hand, may 1 take on my son here ? I cannot sing 
ballads withont Lira.” • 

‘‘ Ah yes, my lord' ” pleaded the lad, joining his hands, ** to bring 
them to her ” 

‘‘ Good,” .said Fazil; "JL trust you both. ^ Go, and be discreet, and 
^God’s ble.ssing and mine bo with you.” 

olL" And now, my lord,” said the hunchback, “ let us sing one ballad 
n'^oro wc depart—one tliat she must know well: it will give her hope, 
th^) and toll her that some singers are here who know the ballads of 
shoX Bjila Ghaut, and will sing bcu one. She will recognize the tune, 
at k 1 have heard her father sing it, and they say he wrote it for her, 
calk h(‘r name is m it. We sliall sing it before Vishnu Pundit’s door 
-t Wye.” 

" As thou wilt,” replied Fazil; ‘‘ I will tell her; ” and he arose and 
wcut to the inner court door. " Do not follow me,” he said to them 
—"she can hear from hence, and there are women within—it is 
private.” 

Fazil had watched Tara as the prelude liegan, and he beckoned her 
to the door. " Come and listen,” he said ; "they are singei's of your 
cprn country, and 1 have brought them to sing a ballad to you.” Sho 
^ ,rtsc, and Zyua followed her. 

1 1 The hunchback and Ashruf stood at the doorway without, and, 
jtfter a short prelude, sang, as nearly as we can translate it, as fol¬ 
lows :— * ‘ ' 
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* Faat ber 1»aOT fell>^acterj fMtor, 
As the daye paw alowly by. 
And her heart is soreif laden 
With the dreary, hopeless si^h. 
O that cruel, oeaaeless sighing! 

Weary tears whicih sadly fell, 
All nnheeded as she wept them 
Daily by the garden well. 


2 . 

Mother! MotherC oft she pleaded, 

Toolja Mata I hear my row ! 

Hoar thy danghtor’s cry of sorrow— 

Why shunldst thou forsake me now P 
Nrrt lr 38 M thine, O Mother holy! 

If my lover come to me ; 

If he come, a gulden necklace 
We, thy cluldiun, tow to theel 

3 . 

"As she went for water daily. 

Raised alone tho pitcher still. 

She repeats tho prayer and prumise. 

As with ioars her soft eyes fill ’ 
llie goddess watched the weary maiden. 

And her daily burthen borne ; 

* Faithful,* she crios, *in earthly sorrow. 

Daughter tme, no longer tnuurn!' 

S 

A 

•Then next mom, with anklets tinkling, 

The nmitlen tripped, and ceased to sigh | 

As slie stuuped to raise the pitcher— 

Light she felt it lifted high. 

Arul sweet words he whispers to her— 

‘ Tara, all thy sorrow past! 

Faith and liope have won thy lover * 

And tiie vow ?—'Twas paid at last." 

It was one of those plaintive Maliratta airs, at once so rnttsical 
and tender, and whose charauter is so original, as to deserve the rank 
of national music. How often Tara had heard it! Her father had 
written the words, and composed the air, to amuse her when sheus^ 
to be sad ; but she had no lover—-no one then to take the burden, bo 
help to lift the pitcher, which was so heavy! Ah yes! she remem- 
^bered it well, and that her father had said afterwards, it should 
be sung in the bouse because it made her s^der, for there could 
no lover. '' 

hi* 
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So she Ust^^ed, and the melody seemed to strike some new and 
tender chords in her memory, which as yet had been nntonched; and 
they looked at her wonderingly, a|id in silence, as the featnres softened 
into a smile, and the eyes gradually filled with tears, which flowed 
as from a fonntain within, and.roll^ silently down her cheeks. As 
the TOW was named, they saw her hand rise to her nock and unclasp 
the heavy gold necklace she wore, and when the last words were sung 
she put it into Fazil’s hands. 

“ Let the Mother have it,” she said, “ as onr vow—she is not angry 
with me. You will not deny this, my lord, to Tara P ” 

Before they conld answer her, a strange brightness seemed to come 
over her face and eyes, as she lookedupwardlas if following a vision. 

” It is enough,” she said gently, after a silence which they did not 
break ; “ the Mother is not angry with me—it is accepted, and I am 
free ; for when the trial came, she says, and Gunga called me, 1 did 
not leave her.” • 

They did not understand then, to what sho alluded; but it wan 
N^ident that the excited spirit had again wandered into the past, and 
had returned, more at peace than before. 

” Yes,” said Fazil, “as thou jrdt, beloved—thy vow shall be truly 
paid, at last.” 


CHAPTER XC. 

the second morryng Fazil’s messengers reached Wye, without 
■%h*rruption, lothcred their ponies in the courtyard of a temple, 
I mere they obtained shelter, and set about the work they hod to do 
u^^ithoui loss of time. Taking their instruments, they wandered into 
bazar, and sang their ballads <o willing listeners ; for the hunch- 
was a master of his art, and hfid a willing and skilful pupil in 
e boy. 

“ Wast thou not in the camp at Jowly ? ” said a man coming tip 
to Lukshmun, “ and this lad too, before we attacked the Toorks,— 
and wo let thee go ? Ah yra, and yon promised to sing the hymn of 
the goddes.s at Tooljapf^or, and did not* return when we wero vic¬ 
torious ! Ill for you, lor you would have had a share of the gold. 
By the Mother! you Khali sing it now. Come with me ’ ” 

“ Not so,” said Lukshmun; “ we are engage d to sing at Vishnu 
Audit's house—wlierc is it P—and shall be free in the evening only: 

I itid if thou canst direct me to one Moro Trimmul, a Bmhraun, and 
Jot me go now, wo will sing an hour at night for as many as you choose 
/to bring ^ the temple of Ballajee, where we have ^ut up, and take 
■ what yon have to gi\e ne.” 
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“ Moro Trimmul! ” cried the man laughin'ij, “ thon^wonldat hare 
to go deep into hell for him. Where hast thou been, friend, that his 
fate did not como to tiiiiic'ears P ” •• 

“ I was afraid,” replied the hunchback; “ I fear fighting, sir; and 
if a drawn weapon is flashed in .my face, I faint, we ran away 
from Jowly—did we not, my son ? and have been travelling about the 
country ever since, getting what we can. But what of the Brahmun, 
sir ? was ho killed in the fight at Jowly ? ” 

“ No, no—not there,” replied the man ; “ but he is dead, neverthe¬ 
less. Some one cut him down the day the Suteo was carried off.” 

Ah yes, I havtj heard of that, sir; the people have strange stories 
about it; but w'ho c*arrk‘d licr ofi P and who killed the Brahmun ? 
A Brahmun slain • O the impiety ! ” continued Lrukshmun devoutly ; 
“think of that, my son ’ A holy Brahmun ' ” 

“I don’t know; 1 was not there,” replied the roan; “wo were 
sl ill out at Jowly, or it would not have happened: but they said some 
of Afzool Klian’s men, who were starving, made a Burora on the 
Suteo, and carried her off ; as to Moro Trimmul, he was no loss— 
bad man, my friend, though a Brahmun. They might have spared 
the girl, however, for nil the use she was to the Brahmuns after¬ 
wards. I wonder no one koyib her, for she was verj-^ lovely, they say." 

“ O air,” cried the hunchback innocently; “ and did she not live ? 
Who killed her?” 

“They say not,” he replied; “and that the cruel men killed her for 
the ornaments she wore. There wa.s a woman’s corpse found some 
dnys afterwards on their track, and the rcn.ains were brou'glit here, 
and her father was tuild of it. They say ho went mad after that * 
for ho believed they were his child’s. He mamed Moro Trimmul ^ 
Sister, you know. Ali, it is a curious story altogctlu-r.” 

“ Indeed,” rcturnoii liukshmun sLmjily ; “ 1 should like to hear^^ 
all. If 1 sing for you to-uight will 3 'ou tell it to me ? ” ^ 

“ A bargain ! ” cried the man joyfully ; “ come to us without fa; 
wo ai*o a jovial lot, and there may be good lujuor, and some of t.'-' 
dancers too. I will come for thee ’Faitli, the story of the Moorlee’s 
raunler by Moro Trimmul is as good as a scene in a play.” 

“ What Moorlee ? ” 

“ O, the Tooljnpoor girl, Gnnga, who was with him. They found 
her body under the witulow of his room at Pert-^bgurh, hanging in 
the trees below the precipice, and so the whole came out; but be was 
dead befort' then. One of those dare-devil Mussulmans had killed 
him, and they took some of tiie Suteewood. and burnt him there, fey 
the river.” 

V Ai BhugwSn ! O Lord, fo"give me for having slain the Brah- 
mun,” ejaculatuii the hunchback to himselfand I did it too. 
Well, 1 can’t 1/olp hitting hard wher 1 do hit; and truly he had 
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murdered som^ one, it appears, so it was only justice after all, Ye^ 
sir,” he continued, “ 1 understand. And the Sutee’s father P—^her 
name yr&s T—T—T ” 

“ Tara,” said the man; “ and her father is Vyas Shastree of Tool- 
japoor. He is bettor now, and i saw him a while ago sitting by the 
porch of Vishnu Pundit’s door, weak, but better; people pity him 
Tory much. Now I must go. You will not forgot ? ” 

“ No,” said the hunchback; “you will find me at the temple after 
the lamps are lighted; till then we must siiig about the streets. 
Come, my son. Let us hurry on. boy,” continued Inikshmun. “ I 
know the house. Do not pi’ctcud to notice any one; we will sftig 
the ballad of the Vow, after the fiwt ilSvocation.” 

They passed on rapidly : up a few cross streets and alleys, till they 
reached that in which was the house that they sought. In the 
covered alcove, licside the ont<‘r door, sat several llrahmuns, appa¬ 
rently talking togeibor; one elderly man, covered with a sheets was 
reading- 

^'^Lukshmun and Ashruf began to sing their ballads at the doors of 
rfeveW house as they advanced, and women from within, came out and 
’ gave them handfuls of flour or nee, which were drojiped into the 
bag wliich Lukshuiun earned. Gradually, a.s they enmo nearer, the 
liunchback changed the songs to those of bis own country, Canareso 
and Mahnitta in turn, and he was sure there must*bo some, with 
which the Shastree was familiar. 


Yes, it was he, rc'ading, while the others sat near him, and con- 
Vversed among themsclveiF; tliinrier tlian when the hnnchback hid 
j^ist seen him, and l<*okjng weak, yet still remarkable and unmis- 
; jjfeable. Once or twice the Shastree had looked up at tho singers, 
th^^ so as to seem to care about their performance, but as if a familiar 
had rt-ached him. N<jw, however, it came to the turn of the 
jjTulit’s house, and the hiinchhadk and Ashruf stopped before it. 
calli* Brabrnuns impatiently ; “you have lieen 

, ;wling all down the street, dlKturbing our meditations, and the 
iShastree there is weak. Go on, and make no noise.” 


“ Maharaj,” said Lukshmun, humbly putting up his hands, “ wo 
are under a vow, made l>cff>re tho Holy Mother at TooljajKior ” (“May 
she forgive me for telling the lie! ” he thought parenthetically), “ to 
sing before every lionse in Wye, and bring her wbat wo get; ’tis a 
good w'ork, learned sirs, and we are poor pe<lple,--*tlo not hinder Tim ; 
’tia a long way to go, and we are weary. Let us sing you a ballad 
Qur vow, or only a verse, else we cannfit go on.” 
f j “ Make haste then,” said tho first spokesman impatiently. 
f i Lukshmun returned the lute; and as he played the prelude which 
.■Tara badiheard, he saw Vyas Shastree, who had not i|oticcd him, look 
’up. Hti» large eyesVere ope|^ed to the full, and h£!|leaned forward 
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vHth an expresnion of intense cariosity. Then the sogers broke at 
once into the ballad :— 

” Fart her tears foil—^faster, faster, 

As the days jiass slowly by.” 

'* Hold ! he exclaimed, waving *hig hand; who are je F and 
whence corae ye? ” 

“ From Tooljapoor, 0 Pondit,” said the hnnchback humbly. 

“ Who tanght you that ballad ? ” 

“ No one taught it me. I heard it, and have remembered it. They 
say one Vyas Shastree composed it. Maybe you have heard of him, 
Ho had a daughter named Tara. She was a Moorlee. 1 liave 
heard they are all dead now.*** ‘ 

“ Yo belong to Tooljapoor P ’* 

** No, Maharaj ; I am from near Allnnd—a long way from this ; 
but the vow I made is for ” (“The gods forgive me if I toll anothf'r 
lie ! ” ho said inwardly)—“for a—child—O kind sir; if the Mother 
will send mo one. Tour worship speaks Canarcse ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Shastree, replying in that language; “ who of 
thou ? ” 

“ Do they understand it ? ” asked 'the hnnehbark. 

“ No,” ho replied, “ none but my wife, and she only a little. Why 
dost thou ask ? ” 

“ Can I go iMo the court ? I know all the ballad, and can sing il 
sweetly for the women ; they always like it,” returned Lukshmun 
“ Will you listen, Maharaj ? 'tis not very long; ” and as they went in, 
they sang ’ on more loudly and confidently than before. Some 
women of the house came and looked at tham, an<l li.sit'iied, anr^ 
among them were Anunda and Radha. The hnuchbatik looked fr^npi 
the Shastree .to his elder wife, and saw the tears falling from bo. ^ 
their eyes ; at last the Shastree rose and went in to her, and whi ^ 
Anunda saw him, she burst into biUer weeping. 

“ Grieve not for one at rest,” Lukshmun hoard him say ; “ at r^' 

>n the peace wliiob w^as denied her here. Yot the old ballad mov^j'.* 
me strongly, wife. Como hither,” he cried to the singers; “taki 
this for the sake of ... . No matter now; I am Vyas Shastree, 
and what strange chance hath sent you I know not, but take this,” 
and he olTered money 

“ The gods bo thanked! No; not from yon,” exclaimed Luksh¬ 
mun, in Canarcse. “Come aside,”he continued in the same tongue, 
“ for I have that to tell you and her, which will give you new life 
and strength. Listen,” and he whispered in the Shastree’s ca!«!; 
” Tara lives, well and in honour. I bear a token and a letter w'hicb 
sh^ bath sent you. Come, and I will give it; for her mother, 
and this letter f^r thee,” and he took it from a fold in his Wirban. 

*'Anundar! wife!” cried the Sbpstree, tisbmbling and gasping 
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for breath) ae ^ leaned oa herj opening the letter, ^ ^ She lives-^or 
Tara. O^e^^ho knows of her; see her own writing) the hoIiM 
and most secret Hnntra X tanght^her; ehehath wniten it.” 

“ Awaj with, je! ” cried Badha to the other women abont, “ this 
is not for y^ottr ears; ** and the group were left alone; for Badha, ad¬ 
vancing, shut the door of the oonrt,‘and stood there with them. 

** Do ye know this ? " asked Irnkshmim, when he had disengaged 
the ring £rom his inner garment. “Lady, it was to he g^ren to 
thoo, if thou art her mother ! She is well who gave it to me, throe 
days ago.” 

Her mother! Who could doubt it who saw Anunda then P IBhe 
piece of gold spoke a thousand loving greetings to her. She laughed 
and cried by turns. She could speak nothing intellimbly. She 
kissed it rapturously, and hugged it close to her bosom, i^on looked 
at it till the tears rained from her eyes, and again did the same. A 
new life! a new daughter ! bom again, as it were. Anunda sould 
, not believe it. 

^'■,j“Thou art mocking us,” she said at lost, as a revulsion of feeling 
^'pcared to possess her. *‘This was among the jewels given to 
^anoo Niiik, when .... she n^cr got it.” 

“Truo,"’ replied liukshmun, ‘‘and she has the rest,” and ho 
rnumcrated them ; ” and here is a letter about her from my niastcr, 
with whom she is. Idsten to mo, 1 can tell you bsttor than that 
writing.” 

•Listen ? ah yes, to the sweetest tale they had over heard, did they 
Jisten for hours. The ^rahmuns at tho door wondered, and ilm 
Seople from within cpmo and looked and wondered too, why the 
^^‘Wios sat here talking to tho Shastree—but still thej?' sat. Once, 
^‘^a moment, the Shastreo’s cruel belief rose up against him, and 
”'*^bado him to see an outcast; but nature asserted its own. “ They 
not meddle with mo,” ho thought, “and wo cannot bo as she 

JS But no matter, wo will go to her, wife; yes, wo will go to- 
Get tho things ready. Thou wilt guide us, friend ?” 

‘ “ And guard ye, too, with our lives,” said Lukshmun. “Tes, tefr 
morrow early, wo will sot out.” 

And so next day Vishnu Pundit and his friends marvelled that 
the Shastreo and ids family left them so suddenly, and know not 
why they went, or whither. 


CIUPTEB XCI. 


' ^K need not relate how the hunchback was washed clean from his 
pns, how lie and his (^anponion entertained those wlio came to them 
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that night, nor how he resisted th^ temptations to st&j and sing to 
others, who, they told him, would load l^im with gmd Those he 
was taking to his master.were .more precious than gold; and 
the same anxiety to present them to him in safety, was shared 
equally by Fazil and by Tara while awaiting their arriTal. 

Five days,—^two to go and three to return—perhaps more; never 
had time appeared so interminable to those who remained at Korrar: 
never had journey appeared so wearisome to the Shaatree. The 
spirit within him was strong and earnest, but he had suffered much; 
and, till roused by tho hunchback’s tidings, Anunda and Badha 
feared that he liad sunk into that lethargic apathy which often pre¬ 
cedes death. Ho could not be awakened from it. Had Tara died a 
Sutoe, it might have been endured. Excitement and religious en¬ 
thusiasm, eveu the glory of the voluntary sacrifice, would have 
deadened nature for a while, at least, in both her parents; but the 
attack upon the sacred procession, though but one IumI died in it, by, 
as they supposed, lawless robbers—and the subsequent murder, ns 
they believed, of their child—had produced a revulsion which, hj 
tho Shastreo, had wellnigh proved fatal, and for many days thdfe 
about him gave up hope of life. The remains, os they supposed, of 
Tara had, as we know, been brought in, and burned by the river¬ 
side lyith all due ceremony ;* and after the period of mourning and 
impurity had passed, tho Sbastree and his wives were to have set 
out on their return homo. Still, however, they lingered; foir tho 
climato had not agreed with Anunda, who had, in her turn, fallen 
ill with fever, and they could not travel. 

During this period, they had heard frohi friends much of wha^ * 
had befallen Tara: and yet not all of Moro Trimniul’s share in h ^ 
misfortunes. The only person who could have told them truly >1; 
Gunga, and‘she was dead. Radha had her own suspicions of ^ 
brother; but beyond his wild attempt on the day of tho Sutoe| * 
induce her to put Tara into his power, she had not seen him; f 
, his violent death, while it affected her mournfully, ended her anji j 
‘ties ere tho murder of Gunga was discovered. 

It was with difficulty that the impatience of the Shastree ana 
Anunda could bo restrained. They reached and passed Sattara the 
:6rft day, and would fain ihave travelled by relays of men without 
resting, but the hunchback and Bulwunt Bao, when they joined him, 
would not hoar of increased exertion. “ I will write by a speedy 
messenger that you are safe," he said; *‘but if 1 do not bring you in 
well to them, my lord will be angiy, therefore submit yourselves^to 
necessity,”—os, indeed, they were obliged to do. 

, Of his maBtei’’s intentions, the hunchback had said nothing. Who 
he, to kn^w anything about them ? The lady Tara was in 
honour as a guest; that was all ho knew. / 'Fes, his master had 
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carried her off. Could IJie know that one who had boon his 
and had tm^ eaten of his salt, was to be burned aUve, and not 
make an effort to save her F and she .was still a Hrahmun, and lutd 
Brahmun woipen attending upon her. 

But Bulwunt Bao, who waited their coming at a village ou the 
road with an escort of the«Paigah,‘had no such discretion, and told 
what he believed—that Fazil and Ibra had been privately betrothed. 
The lady Imrlce, he said, had one day distribut(^ suger-oandy and 
p&n to aB the household, and to the mosque and other holy places in 
the town: and some had been sent to him on a silver salver covered 
with a cloth of brocade. What did that menu? And when •the 
Shastreo remonstrated, with a nalmral horror, at the idea of a Brah* 
mnn girl marrying a Mussulman, Bulwunt Bao replied curtly— 

“ What could you do with her, Shastroe, if you had her ? You 
see she is no longer a Bralimnn, but an outcast. You could not 
even give her water; and the two old Brahmun women who at¬ 
tended her in her illness, and the ono who now waits on her, will 
have to be purified with plenty of coremonios—and plcnly to pay 
?0r them, too, will be needed; but do not care for that, ShastiTeo, 
ray lord is very wealthy. SOj^you sec, wo must give her up as a 
Hindu, and oven let her go into the other faith.” 

The Shastreo would groan at thesd homo truths, but could reply 
nothing. As to his wife, she rejoiced heartily, and haul no misgiving. 
The expression of a mother's nature would not be denied to Anunda; 
for there is no mother with the experience of a life’s love grown 
into her heart, who doeg not rejoice in the thought of a*wife’s use- 
fol happiness to licr daughter, and in the expectation of its fruits! 

tliat had been done to soothe Tara, to distract her mind, to fill 
* the vacant place there Nvitli other interests—learning, religious 
'*'cerci«c, and devotion to iho service of the goddess—had been tried 
‘O' tura, and were, os Anunda felt, but a mockery. 

' i^^ossibly, most probably, indeed, under other circumstnne.es, Tarawa 
'-^Wro mind would cventaally have taken refuge in asootioism, and^ 
lose severe penances, in which the woman who had persecuted he^ 
at Pertabgurh, had grown to lake delight; but, knowing the too 
frequent condition of the indulgence of lawless love by women 
situated like her daughter, and exposed to the same iemptationR, 
Anunda had often trembled for her safety; and ydfc owned to her¬ 
self that, to doubt her, was profanation. 

No, she conld not object. Had sbe been simply asked the ques- 
t^n previously, as a proud Brahmun woman, she must have refosod. 

' jow, circumstances had put that far beyond her roach. To object, 
Jrould not retard the final issue, or infLuenco it in any way; bu^ to 
^nsent jpyfully, would add so much, and so sup^mely to Tara’s 
pappiness, that oppdJ^tion qu^kJy grew to be an impossibility in tho 
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good lady’a xnmd: and l:)dfoi!0 she came to. the end of the first da^’a 
jonmey, Fasil himself could not Imve desired a warmer advocate. 

A good deal of this fell oat,from being left to herself. Palankeens 
had Men hired ,* and as the three travellers were carried on singly 
for honrs together} each had fallen into the train of thonght most 
congenial. Bodha had cortainlj no voipe in the matter, but was 
delighted. Annndo, between joy for her recovered child, and her 
new prospects of an honourable life, hod been weUnigh h^ide her- 
at first, and the quiet soothing motion of the litter was of all 
things the best, perhaps, to calm her, and bring her practical mind 
intc perception of the true realities of the position. “We have 
mourned her as dead,” she said to herself, “ we have performed all 
the ceremonies, and distributed all the charities necessary for the 
occasion; now she is alive after all, and bom again into a new 
faith; so the death which we believed in, was a type of what was to 
bo fnifillod, I see it all now,” she said to herself, “ and so it has 
been ordered for her without the pain of burning. Strange, mv 
husband does not see this, but I will tell it to him when wo arrive.’''^ 
And so she did. Eadha, too, caught up this tone of argumentraJ® 
best suited to her hnsband’s mind, and tho two women agreeing, left 
iiim little to say. It did not appear ho had anything to urge or to 
object^ “ This is some punishment for her sins in an earlier life,” bo 
said to Annnda; “ and ’tis well it is no worse.” 

Anunda and Radha. could not see tho punishment, except that Tara 
wonld have to cat unclean things; otherwise, what was left to fco 
desired ? ^ 

If this was their delibemte opinion at tho qloso of the first day V 
march,—the second day, and tho quiet jogging motion of the litten 
the change of air and scene, and tho peace which had settled gradual 
into their hearts, hod much more than confirmed it. Whatever thc*^ ' 
was of objection, was dealt with on tho first evening; and on M 4 
second, as they rested foiftho night, impatience to see their child or| 
:^re, an irrepressible yearning to place her happiness beyond dout ,1 
dr chance of mishap, had driven out all other feeling. So, on tl;* 
third morning, as tlicy entered their litters for the day’s journey, and. 
knew ‘ jT would reach Kurrar before sunset, Anunda, who laughed 
and by turns in a strange manner, as she dressed their morning 

mesi hcr^f before they set out, saw, with a thankful heart, that the 
heavy care which had sat on her husband's spirit for so long had 
passed away, and his old placid, benign expression, had taken its 
place. ^ 

That afternoon, as the sun's rays lengthened, and were filled with 
that golden radiance which clothi^ the meanest objects with glorv, 
and lighted up tho town and fort, and the camp beyond,‘~rthe litUe 
pFooeasion of the three palankeenB, and the small body of borsemen. 
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approaclied tli&» town gate; Bnlwnnt liad timed tbeir animat ^ 
edit the lady Imrlee’s desire, for the astrological tables had been once 
more consulted, and the Mbollasof several mosc^ues had been obliged 
to declare the roost fortonato hour for the entry of the party into the 
town. Messengers, too, had melt them, enjoining care in thm inspect *, 
and Bnlwnnt ^o and thd hunchback were 'Itoth relieved by the 
appearance of a last emissary at the gate to express approval of their 
arrangements and to urge t^m oxl 

No need of hastening now. The boards themselves were in harry 
enough; fur Bolwont Bao’s promise had been liberal, and they bad 
kept the horsemen at a brisk cancer for the last few miles of the 
journey. Now, therefore, shouting and hallooing to each other, the 
men who carried the Utters, rushed through the ^te of the town, 
and up the main street at their utmost speed; ana there was a race 
between the three sets, in which Anunda’s were victorious, and 
clamoured for largesse as they set down her palankeen before the 
4door of the'kind merchant’s house whero Tara still was. Much the 
J^d kuly had deliberated in her mind whether she could ever 1)0 
^ touched by Tara witbont pollution, and whether it could ho avoided; 
and w'o believe we are correct ift saying that she had determined, if 
it were to cost her half, or all the monpy she had loft in the banker’s 
hands at Tooljapoor, she did not core, but slm must bold her child 
once more to nor bcai’t. * 

• Could she have repressed it ? Ah no! a very outcast in* shame, in 
misery, in misfortuno"—no matter had it been so—tbo loving mother’s 
^'^cart would still have bien open, as her arms, to receive her child; 
ulWt in Tara’s renewed life, as it were, in joy and in honour, what 
1- %;nificd the temporary impurity of contact with one only impure by 
tlitm hard rules of their sect? Anunda trembled very much, and 
sboWcely knew how she got out of the litter; but as she emerged, a 
at lt^\m) she could hardly see for the tears which blurred her sight, and 
rallpich seemed to swim before her, bowed down and kissed her feet, 

' ,^8 raised up, and, falUng on her neck, wept aloud. Then it wa^ 
‘strained to her heart with a face buried in her bosom which dare no’t 
look up, tin her father and Katlha entered, and Tara, prostriting her¬ 
self before him, clung to his knees sobbing- With him, some 
scruple about touching her hsd remained j but his emotio '' dght 
of her could not be resisted, and he raised her up and bless( er as 
of old. I do not think any of them could ^peak, and if they say 
^Miything, it was not intelligible enough to recorded, and jttc^ 

' ^lamned. 

/ Then Anunda sat down, for she was very dizzy: and Ta jaw 
^ the lovii^ arms stretclied out, and went and lay down in them . the 
soft boal^ in her old place, and bid her face there, and fell her 
mother's tears f^l hbt and fast upon it^ while her^own were wiped 
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away by the dear hande that had often wiped them before. By-and« 
she looked up, and her mother saw in the clear soft eye, in the 
ineffable expression of h^ countenance, that all trouble and anxiety 
was past. No more excitement now, false and mockiilg, even ‘ttiongh 
BQstalnod by religious fervour;.and the peaceful calm which Imd 
grown upon the face since her reoovoiy, was a now expression to her 
mother, which she felt could not change again. 

Then Lurlee came with Zyna presently, when the Shastree had 
Been sent away, and, putting Tara aside, Annnda arose and bowed 
before her, kissing her foot, and embracing her knees. She is thy 
child now, lady,” she said ; “ take a mother’s thanks and gratitude 
for her honour and her life. In o'hr simple Hindu fashion, wo know 
no other salutation, dso it would bo given.” 

“ Nay, not to mo, but to Alla, who hath preserved her—^not we,” 
replied Imrlee. “ Noble ye are, though of another faith. Let us em- 
bxace as sisters, to whom our mutual God hath given one daughter.” 

** It must bo done, sooner or later,” said Anunda to hofnelf, as sho 
withdrew from Lurlee’s arms, “and bettor at once. Como hithp}'’v! 
Tara: see how soon I give thcc away, my child, after I have rccovorctl 
thee. Wilt thou forgive mo ? Take her, lady,” she continued, pn tting 
Tara into Lurleo’s arms; “thou art more her mother now, than 1 . 
She hath been born to theo in a new life; be it as thou wilt unto her.” 


“ I take her,*' repliiid Lurlee, “ as she is given, freely and truly. I 
had no child, Jady, and often had prayed for one, and Alla and th** 
Prophet gave her to me long ago, boforo all this misery, and when 
my lord lived, who would have r(‘joiced witl. ns to sec this day had 
lie been spared. Yes, believing you dead, wO' took her to bo om 
child, he and I. Now you have given her to mo, and the gift | 
proQiions and is accepted : but I will not take it yet; wo ore prococijy 
mg hoipc, and you will come with us,—we will travel together. Whe^ - 
we arrive, I will receive her; till tlion, let her remain with you; 
yet she is pure from us- ” % 

“ Yes, mother, I am pure, I have transgressed nothing,” said Tar . 
gently. “ I know,” she continued, interrupting Anunda, “ I am nou 
as before; but you can give mo what I need till—till .... and 
tJiere is no help for it now.” Annnda and the Shastree did not object,, 
and' sv), it was settled among^hem. 

Howf mnch they had to learn of each other’s acts! Nor was it till 
Tara told all, and they understood what the infamy of Moro Trimmnl’s 
honduct had been, that they felt the true honour of Fazil’s choracte^v 
or the , deep loving kindness of the lady Lurlee and his sister. A 
gmtofnl subject was this, now that she could speak unreservedly with 
Badha and her mother, and Tara had to repeat her tale again and 
again to willing ears. Sometimes her father, tQcr, listened Vonder* 
ingly; and there^ was no part of it dpv.m whidi* he dwdi wpi more 
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pride, e^op to^iftpturc, tiian Tara^e simple rdation of the ordeal, a «4 
her devotioxL of herself to a cmel death rather than to dishonour. 

“ A trae Brahmun thoa,** he ^ould say; passing his hand over her 
head as she read him the old lessons, “ and thou wdt not forget those, 
nor the Mother. If thou hadst failed, even to death, sho had not 
released thee from thy vow. As it m, see, she would not be denied a 
life! He used to scoff at her, and sho drank his blood'—not thine, tny 
faithful child, not thine—and gave thoo a new life, wliich wdl be 
happy. Yes, the Khannm*s skill in astrology is good, for my own 
calculations confirm her results, and, comparing his scheme of 
nativity with thine, Tara, there is no discordance.” But, neveathe- 
Jess, the fact of Fazil’s being bora% Moslem and Tara a Hindu, often 
puzzled Yjas Shastree more than his scicuco could explain, or than 
he cured to acknowledge. 


CHAPTEH XCII. 

These were many cogent reasoas, public as well as private, whyPazil 
Khan's presence in Jioejanoor was urgently required. Soon after 
liis arrival at Kurrar, ho nad received the King’s letter of. condo¬ 
lence on Ins father’s loss, with confirmation of all*his estates and 
Ijrivileges, and with them a private letter in the King’s own writing, 
urging him to come on without delay. The full effect of the 
destiniction of the arn)iy had as yet, perhaps, hardly been felt, and 
1^0 means of retrievijag the disaster, or repelling the invasion which 
■ns likely to follow, -were difficult to devise. As usual, the royal 
jjVunscls were much distracted; hut, young as he was, the cliaractor 
jQ^^ich Fazil Khan had acquired among tbo soldiery during, ^ho few 
j(^prt months of this campaign If ad raised him already to a rank far 
^q^ond that of his contemporaries, and even many of his elders. 
. Ally for Tara’s long illness he would liave proceeded to Beejapoor 
' Aimodiatcly after his arrival at Kurrar, and left the duty of collect¬ 
ing tliQ fugitives to others; but that had rendered delay unavoidable, 
and all those who had escaped slanghtcr had joined him. On the 
other hand, Kowas Khan wrote that has propazations for the fnllil- 
ment of his marriage-contract were complete, and protested against 
farther delay : and when the days of mourning for his father ^ould 
expire, Fazil had no valid excuse for procrastination. In this Ui& 
* lay Lurlee agreed perfectly, and her idea of a double marriage in 
’'the family was by no means unacceptable. 

In truth that long-desirod event much occupied the good lady’s 
thoughts^ almosiy indeed, engrossing them. Y^hat preparations 
would not have to "4)0 made^ and all her. There were Zyna’a 
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clothes and Tara’s to be pnt in band immediatelj; there wero stores 
of floaty and butter, and spices, and sugar to be laid in, flocks of 
sheep to come from Afzoolpoor, all the dancing women in Beejapoor 
to bo engaged, fireworks to be made, and sweetmeats without end. 
All the new bridal ornaments had to be designed and executed, and 
this was no easy matter. Inshalla! however, she was determined it 
should all be done; and when Lurlee Khannm, took anything into 
her head, there was less difficulty, periiaps, in doing it, than with 
others who talked more. 

They did not tarry now. An express was sent to tho capital that 
they !^d determined to leave Kurrar on tho ensuing Monday, and 
Lurlee was more than ever particular that ou this, their last volun¬ 
tary journey, all that could bo done to insure its being propitious, 
should be observed. They were to travel south-eastward, and Mon¬ 
day was the sixth day of the month, so that tho mysterious “ Murdan- 
ool-Ghyb” (tho invisible being) was behind them, ns he ought to bo. 
Tho old tablets showed, too, that Venus ruled tho hour before noon, 
which was a very convenient time for starting, because everyone would, 
have bathed and eaten, and they could travel on till evening wnlho'.*;;^ 
difficulty. Now, too, the weather waf cool, nay, the air was positively 
cold in tho early mornings, when exposure to it was not wholesome, 
and all their preparations woro made accordingly. As they wero 
about to enter Uioir litters, the good lady made both the girls and 
Pazil look at themselves in a glass, wliich -was tlio crowning cere¬ 


mony of all; and wo believe that there never wore merrier faces, dr 
a joumby begun in truer hope, and with mege thankful hearts. 

*irNi • Till 1^ 


the city grew nigh, she had a dread, shared by Zyna and her brothy^ 
that tho first days in the old house would ho inexpressibly painf ■! 
So, also, wlion remembrances of tho dear old Khan camo over her, 
'good lady would weep plentifully and be tho better of it; and GoenH 
and tho cook Kurreema, w’ho, having escaped tho Iklahratlas, rejoin.T 
her mistruss at Kurrar, and had shared all her trials, wore ever ready 
with pithy consolations, and practical expectations of tho blessings 
in store for her wliich, indeed, she was well inclined to believe. 


We may say, too, os perhaps hardly unnatural, that Zyua’s 
approaching marriage was by no means terrible in contemplation: 
and the eagerness of her betrothed to have it concluded, gave earnest 
of the happiness 'which she hoped for, indeed felt assured of. 
feel that we do not know much of this young man, and that, if m 
had fiillen to his lot to 'accompany the Khan’s army, he might have 
become a prominent character in this history, and displayed that 
devotion for Zyna and Ids friend which, we believe ^ really 
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possessed. after all, .p^haps, it was better as it was. Who Ofem 
6 sy^ for instance, whether ho would have escaped the bloody field at 
Jowly, or the massacre iu the ambush at Pertabgurh,—or the deadly 
fever of the forests and jungles, which had dicstroyed so many who 
iiad escaped the sword ? 

We have no doubt, too, had the lady Imrleo sot herself to work to 
find out astrological reasons why he did not accompany the Khan, 
that they would have boon discoverable ; but os she had agresed with 
her husband that, for the present, ho was hotter away, so she had 
left theso mysteries unsolved, and tho issuo to the young man had 
been favourable. Not only liad his hou.so been put in order i» all 
respects, and tho ceremonies aficr^his father's ileath corai)lotod, but 
tboso preparations begun iu which Zyna was so deeply interested, 
and of which our friend tho Jiulla, who, ns wo knoiv, had Iwen 
otta-clied to the young nobl«*man by Afaiool Khan os seerotaiy, wrote 
minute and eloquent accounts. • 

According to him, never liatl such preparations been made r while 
*^0 accoiaplished scribe exhausted tlio GuUstan, tlui Mcjuoon-i-ljcila, 
other love-stories, for tlio clioicest couplets to adorn his letters, 
ho not nnfrcqnontly composed other verses himselt. ^ost frocpicntly, 
too, in tho bt)ld rough hand which Kowna Khan wrote, them would 
be a past script to say Fazil (which mufint Zyna) was only to believe 
him as devoted as ever in all respects; and whenftver Fazil gave 
t|^eso epistles to his feislcr to read, and directed t'spocial notice to the 
postscripts, we are strongly inclined to oonsulor that hho found them 
by far their most accejitabhi portions. TTndcr tho eonstitutiou of 
[Wussulinan society, cyen had her lover been iu cam]), ho could have 
'wn nothing of Zjma, and she would have been in stricU'r seclusion 
Inm, ]>erhaj)s, than others. As she wus content to lake him 
l,Q wn hearsay, and to imst, like all her people, to attcr-Jif<! with him, 
jjknowlniu as a lover and husbrfnd too, w'o do not see what business 
^nJhavc to discuss tho niatter at all in this naiTative, 

, iteo the journey w as soon over, and little more than a hundred - 
f.//lcR, with a light equipage, w'as quickly travc’rscd Lnrloo htid 
written to her olil friend, tho Moolla of tho ward m which tliey lived, 
to send a special messenger to inform her at what hour it would be 
lucky to enter the house with two expectant brides in company ; and 
that worthy, in conjunction with other friends, had‘duly holviid this 
knotty question ; and sent a return express to meet t hem at tho last 
lyilting-placo, wherein all the particulars were duly disclosed, and, wo 
^ fcd not say, most scrupulously observed. 

f Fazil had wished to ride on several stages in advance and get to 
court, where the King looked anxiously for his coming; but lurleo 
would not hoar of it. “ Who could tell,” she said, wliat might not 
result from so incautious a piooocding P They had met with groat 
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misfortune, which was happily past; wera they to ri^k more ? No; 
she was positive; ** and wo believe fully, that they were all much too 
happy together, to wrauglo with her. 

irazil saw Tara daily; and sho and Zyna were littio troubled by 
Iiurlee, who was now busied in consultatiionB with her domestic ad¬ 
visers, which appeared to bo delightfully 4utermmable. Every now 
and then, however, she would come into tho tent where they sat—for 
Zyna was teaching Tara the pretty embroidery-work she practised 
herself—-and, looking at Tara and saying nuthinGr, would pass her 
hands over her, and press them against her temples, to remove evil, 
and then go away smiling. 

Ah yes, she was very precious how. If Zyna or Tara laughingly 
asked how much evil could liave accumulated in those short intcrNuls, 
tho good lady would sliako her head, and once shocked Zyna by 
saying, that she should not think even, of Tara’s beauty, lest it should 
altogether depart. Wo believe, however, that Zyna did not fear suck 
a cutastrophi*. It was growing much too palpable and real to bo 
•loiiblcd, or io bo in danger of fading away: and bocamo only tl]^ 
greater when, as Zyna looked at it, and whispci-ed something whicT , 
was probably a secret between tho gi^’ls, though Anunda guessed it as 
she sat wnth them, Tara covered her face, or hid it in Zyna’sncck, or 
in her .mother’s bosom. 

13ut tho first few days after they arrived—in spile of congratulations 
of friends—of kind messages from the palace—of pdi's of Nuz/uk, 
or offerings of various kiruis—wore melancholy ones to all, yet tem¬ 
pered witil grateful acknoVlcdgeincnta of providential care. Imme¬ 
diately on arrival, tho rt^quisito offerings were .despatched to all ih^ 
holy places of tho neighbourhood and tho city itself, as they h* 
before arranged. Tho old Moolla, as almoner, collected a strange trij 
of vagrant Eakcers, who were fed to repletion in tho large cou'jk ^ 
yards ; and the Sliastreo and Anunda made their offerings after th 
own fashion, at Hindu tcmjdes. 

The journey, and the constant association with Lurlce and ZyiW, 
had done much to reconcilo Anunda to Mussulman ways ; and, pe. 
haps, in such matters women are more facile tlian men, for she was 
prepared for tho evidences of wnalth and rank which she saw on her 
arrival; but her liusband md Fazil-did not moko much progress. 
The sim])lo Hindu jiriest could not bring himself to be on an equality 
with tho young Moslem noble ; but ho admitted the respect of Fazil 
for him gratefully, and a sincere affection sprang up between them 
out of it, which, if undemonstrative, was not the loss permanent. ^ 

All Vyaa Shasta*eo now wished for, was tho unavoidable termina¬ 
tion. Till it took place ho was not in his proper position. Few, if 
any, Brahmims knew the histoxy of Ta.ra in the capital; but he ^d 
not fool justified, being impure, in visiting members of his own sect. 
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till he had j^rformcd oxpiatoiy ceremonies, and so, \7ith his wives, 
kept himself socluded in a court of the house specially allotted to 
liim, and the garden wo kuow<of,tho^ado and quiet of which suited 
him. Badhia too,- required rest and caro; and so a month passed, fov 
Lurlce would not be huriiod.* She had mnch on hand, she said, and 
must do it after her own^fashion; and no one interfered with her and 
her assistants. 

Perhaps wo need not follow the good lady to the end of it; but as 
all matters of this kind, when loving caro directs them, have an 
inevitably happy conclusion, so wo are bound to relate tliat nothing 
was wanting here. Tara said that Zyna’s marriage might die as 
splendid as it could bo made, and suited to the rank and condition 
of two noble houses; but with her it should bo different, and so it 
was. If there was a shade of disappointment upon the old lady’s 
brow, because the 8<iu of Afzool Khan was not married with the samo 
splendour as the son of the late Wuzoor, who had no farailydo boast 
of, it passed away when Fazil Limsolf declared it could not be other** 
wise, and tlio wist fid pleading face of Tara confirmed it. 

So, as part of the magnificent ceremony which united Zyna to her 
])otrotlu*(l—tlio like of which had not been soon in lieejapuor for 
years—Tara was admitted to the MoMlem faith, and the blessing of 
God and the peace of the Projihct silid over her as she reppatod the 
now creed, received her new name of Aye.sha, and •was received into 
her lUiW liomo. Then the chief Kazue, who had conducted tho 
prayers, blos.sed all, and cried with a loud voice, solemnly — 

“ O Lord God! graij^t that such love may live betweeniheso couples, 
thy servants, a.s w'^is between Adam and Eve, Abraliam and Sara, 
Moses and Siifoora, his highness Mahomed—on whom bo peace—and 
Ayesha. Amceu and ameeu! ” and all the assembly repeated solemnly, 
“ Amcen and ameen !” 

, Some of the old Khan’s friends wondered, some sneered, some 
blamed tho young man’s choice, but more congratulated him ; for, as 
they .said, “though she was once an infidel, slio is now a tr lO beliovorj 
and, nft(‘r all, w'as ho not free to choose what would best insuro'his 
own honour and happiness ? ” Wc arc bound to record, however, that 
those matrons who, being privileged fjicnds and guests, w^cro iudulged 
with a sight of tho bride’s beautiful face—os Tara’s veil was raised 
from amidst the cloud of gauze and silver tissue in wliieli it was en¬ 
veloped—did not wonder at all that it had been irresistible; and there 
might bavo been some envious also, regretting that daughters of their 
own had lost their chance in tho choice which Fazil had made. So, 
to prevent any evil consequences, Lurlce, with her own hands, waved 
over Tara’s head in succession, tray after tray of lighted lam|)s andb 
ceriaim condiments which would infallibly avo^ evil glances, and 
ended by passing her handu oven tbe bride and blessing her, Alayst 
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thoti Ije fruitful,** she said, embracing her, “and remain, with beauty 
undiminished, the Joy of thy lord; and may his love for thee increase 
till it is fnliillcd and perfected in Paradise. So be thou blessed, O mj 
daughter, altogether!" 

Even more fervently did her mother bless Tara. Although Anunda 
had ohcorfnlly taken part in those portions of the coremonies that 
were possible witbont clashing with the observances of her own faith, 
yet for the most part they were strange, and she had felt out of place. 
But she and her hnsbnnd were thanHnl they had witnessed aU to the 
close—thankful that Tara had been with them to the last. Hence¬ 
forth" their Hves must bo divided, but there was an assurance of 
hononr and protection to tlieir child which soothed the inevitable 
semration, and filled their hearts with hope and trust. 

Xorig she sat alone with them, and they spoke of the future calmly 
and joyfully. There had been no misgiving from the first; and while 
they could not, if they would, have recalled 'I’am to their own faith, 
they saw in her future life as much of true happiness as they could 
have wished for. So they ble.ssrd her; and after tlieir own simple 
fashion put her hands into Fazil’s: and he took her from Ihcin, and, 
touching their necks, vowed to bo faithful, and they hehev'cd him. 

“ They have given thee to me, O beloved,” Fazil said to Tara. a.s 
her parents departed on their journey liomowards. “ Now fc-ir not. 
As saewid to me “as my vow before the priest, was the lust vow to 
them. Fear not now, Ay^slia'’* 

“ I would rather bo Tui-a to thee, my lord, for ever,*' she said shyly. 
“ The little maiden who, once rescued by the* from dishonour, luis 
lived in thy heart since then, cannot change to tlv^-e, even in namc.’^* 

“Bo it HO," ho replied. “ To thy new people be Ayenha ; to nm'j 
Turn—so be witness, my God and thy God—ovormoro !*’ j 


CHAPTER XCIIL 

KriLOGUS. 

Pebhato I ought to have told my fair readers more of the particulars 
of this double marriage, but lam afraid they would have found them 
as tiresome in the rclniion, as Zyna and Tara did in actual 8nfl[crano€» 
of the nine days of their continuance. We can at least imagine tha*\'- 
with uiilimitcd means, the jewels and trousseaux provided for botht 
brides by the lady Lurlce (and those things areas indispensable there 
ns bort)) were—^perfection. And wo may also state thus much in 
confidence, that particular friends were admitted to private views of 
them. The young to bo envious; the fdd to bc» congratulatory— 
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envious too, perhaps, who knows ?—^for such things happen theip as 
well as here: Then, as marriage gifts were presented by friends, 
/here were trays upon trays..from .the Queen to both of jewels, 
'^cadcs, and muslins, which need not bo specified; and the royal 
lady availed nerself of her privilege to see the bndcs, and put sugar- 
candy into both their mouths, vroudoring at Tara’s beauty, aud 
heartily wishing them both God-speed on their life’s journey. 

Did not also the poets of the city write versos, and the singers sing 
them; and. are they not snng there to this day ? Were there not 
poor folk fed by hundreds, Hindus as well as Hussulinaus, and clothed 
too ? and was there one of tho sixteen hundred mosques in th» city, 
Avhorc alms and thank-offerings were SHt distributed in proportion to 
thoir importance ? “ No one else rcmaimnl to bo married,'* said tho 

lady Lurlce, when she had collected all the poor couples she could 
hear of, given them clothes, and had thcmman*icd with her children. 
And, Mashsilla ! of what had been done, she was in nowise ashamed. 


No, indocjl; and plenteous were tho congratulations and blessings 
.hhowored upon her, aud upon them all, by high and low. 

I* V 3 'as Slinstrce, Anuiida, and Radha, remained long enough to see 
Tara reconciled to her now station in life, and h» appreciate how 
irrcsisiibly charming tho i^uiet nattiml dignity of the Jlrahmun girl 
bccanio, among tho now society inti</which her destiny had thrown 


her. IJut, hclovod as she was by many a sinccro friend amonjj her 
new faifh—as j'cars passed, tlu) devotion borne to her by tho retainers 
•of tho house, the f.irmera on her husband’s vast osiates, and tho poor 
cvcT^'whcrc, WHS most affecting to witness, and increased with time; 
id her parents hoard witli joy and pride, far away in their own 
amo, of tho Iwnnt}* of the good lady, Ayijslia Khanum. 

Thej' left their daughter, then, at peace; aud hor.last connection 
‘'v'.’ith tho temple, where her faiher served, and where sho was long 
^Mimcmborc'd, was tho prcsentalion to tho shrine, of tho necklace sho 
I nod vowed t-o it, which was taken there in solemn procession, and 
‘Vung round tho neck ot tho imago. Some time afterwards, .md when* 
^1.11 expiatory ceremonies woro compleU'd, liadha’s tirst child was bdru 
—a sou, which Anunda adopted as her own; and in her trare for it. 


found love and occupation to fill hw heart aud her time, and to 
supply, in some part, Tara’s absonco. 

Mother and danglitcr mot, hcjwever, froquonily. * No ontiro year 
elapsed without a reunion, and in tho course of time enrao ehildroii 
who climbed in turn about tho good dame’s lap and called her 
>^]^randmothcr. Then her heart clave to them—strangers though 
f hey were in faith—and after her own simple fashion sho lived much 
among them during the latter years of a tranquil and happy life. 
Sometimes the Sbastreo came with her to Beejapqor, but not often. 

Fazil Khan lived, in stomur Umos and boro his part m them. The 
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xlcatniction of the force nnder his father’s. command ^^d not only 
been a sore loss to the King’s army, both in materiel and in men,* 
but a vital blow at the very ezist^ce of tlie kingdom and of the 
Mussulman power in India. Treacherously as it had been gained, 
the Bajah Simji did not slumber, on 2 ub victory. His people were 
assured it had boon suggested by divine cannsel, and carried out by 
divine aid, and that their prince thenceforth was an incarnation of 
divinity, llo, perhaps aided by his mother, believed this of himself, 
propagated the belief, and acted upon the effect of it. Ife was 
overywhoro active and persevering: now invading the kingdom of 
Boejrpoor, plundering up to the gates of the capital, and inflicting 
rapid and torriblo blows in alHdirodtions: now attacking the Moghul 
posts and forts, and extending his authority until, though professing 
subservience to both, ho became virtually independent e(iaally of 
Dohli and llccjapoor, and finally assumed the state and insignia of a 
sovereign. 

Fazil Klmn had not long concluded his marriage ccremomcs, ere 
ho W'as eallod upon to take the command of part of a new army, witli, 
which the King took the field in person. Tara would not leave him, 
jind slmrcd the fatigue and peril of now earapaign in a manner 
which called forth the lady Lurlcc’s warmest aj)prol)atioTj. She had 
not bceij more, she said, to his father than Tara was to his son, and 
sho always contrasted her practical nsofulness and endurance, with 
the behaviour of other ladies who could not leave luxnriou.s palaces,^ 
and the state and splendour which had greater charms for them, than 
the rough vicissitudes of cjimp life. 

For a lime the royal forcG.s succeeded in cheeking the Mahratia 
incursions and restoring tranquillity on the borders, and Fazil Khai»^ 
continued, like Jus failuT, to render service m a commander wllcnevoic 
ho was called upon; but ho coflM not bo induced to take office in tl:i| 
administration, and as disquiet aud'intriguo at the capital becan, 
more formidable, retired for the most part to his estat/Cof Afzoolpoo- 
near the Bhecma river, and usually lived there, visiting HeejapoC' 
only on occasions of ceremony. Ho never married again, as the. la^ 
would have allowed, and at nis death was bnried beside his wife in 
the mausoleum which his father had built at Afzoolpoor, and whoro 
such of the rtunains of the old Khan as could bo afterwards recovered, 
had been deposited. Tho mausoleum still exists as perfect as when 
built, and on the sovoml amiiversarios of their deaths, flowers are 
strevm by the Mussulman priests of the town and by the people over , 
their graves, and prayers are said for tlio repose of their souls 
Paradise. 

We have said that tho Mussulmans of India received their first 

* Hie loss of the IWijapoor anny at JoTvly was 4000 horses, with aU the gttns* 
eleplumts, camels, mAtJrwl, and treasoro ofthhf army. 
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material cbeok in the maasacre at Pertabfifiixh, and we state this 
advisedly. That event, in 1657, led as directly to tlieir ruin, and the 
steady rise of the Mahrattas, atj.did the EngUah victory of Piassey,in 
1757, to the destruction of both. Eor though, by the conquesj^s and 
gubvemnn of^ll the indepondq^t Mussulman kingdoms of the Dekban 
by Aurungzeob, tho empire of Dchli culminated to its highest splen¬ 
dour,—it was not maintained: and rapidly fell to pieces under tho 
effects of disastrous civil wars on tho one hand, and tho increasing 
power of the Mahrattas on the other. In 1689, Beojapoor was again 
attacked by tho Moghul armies under tho Emperor in person, and, 
fiurrendering by capitulation, ceased to bo an independent kingdom. 
The rest is matter of general 1asto|p, with winch this particular 
chronicle has no concern. 

Sivaji died in 16R0, after a life which was a stirring romance from 
first to lust, but not before the power ho had aroused and created 
had become for tho present iiivinciblo—fulfilling bis imothor’s 
prophecy, that the Hindu "war-cry, “ Ilur, Hnr, Mahadco ! ’* should 
j^c shouted invicioiy throughout tho land of Hind, in triumph to tho 
^foddess who led it on, from Dchli to Hamcsliwur. 

It was singular that Kowa§,KUan, with lii.s father’s tragical fate 
fresh in his memory, Fhonld have been unable resist the same 
j temptations to treason and treachery.* Tbougli ho had ci^ast’d thorn 
! for a while, the Emperor Auriingzeob renowed his jfitrigiics at Bcc- 
^iapoor; for Kovras Khan, who heeamo regent of tho State after tho 
:€Ling Aii Adil Shah’s death, entciv-d ini-o negotiations with, the 
Moghul genei'al, Khan Johan, wlio commanded in tho adjoining ppo- 
IvinccF, to give a dauglder of the royal house in marriage to a son of 
Khe Emperor’s, andhs the price of this, to hold tho hingdom of Beo- 
!^poor himself in dependence, which had been his father’s aim aUo. 
t^ho plot u as discovered, however, and Kowas Klian was nssassinatod 

1675, eighteen years after thf events wo have recorded, 
h jo Some of his lineal descendants still surrive, and tho memory of tho 
ll^my Zyna and of lier beauty lives among them. There is a noblo’ 
'jinusoleum on tho west side of tho town of »Suggur, in tlu province 
* /I Shorapoor, W’hich, at tho period of which we write, hc/onged to 
,4hi3 family. It was began by tho ‘‘Wuzoer’* of Bcejapoor, and 
F ■finished by his son Kowas Khan: and in it the remains of the lady 
i Zyna and lior husband rest, under tho care of tlioirde.scenflants, who, 

; now roduced in circumstances, have preserved a small village with 
i its lands, which adjoins tlie tomb, as tho only remnant of the one.o 
'f irinccly estates W'hich were hold by their ancestors; and tho revonucs 
^f this village, which had originally been assigned in payment of oil 
for the mausoleum, are now their only supp(»rt. They arc, howtrvor, 

, most respectable. The soubriquet of Wuzcor is still attached to 
ihom; and the h(^ of the f^iqiiy, Sofee Sahib, st/ll preserves much 
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of the “ aristocratic ” dignity of descent. The family palace at Bee-> 
japoor, thongh deserted, is still standing, and is, or w vs, one of the 
very few private buildings there of which the roof is entire- 
Perhaps by this time, however, its owner may haye b,eon unable to- 
reaist the price ho could obtain for ite massive toak timbers. Tho 
roof may have been sold, and thO handsome rooms and courts left 
open, to decay rapidly under tho inflnenco"of the seasons. 

A few words in relation to some other characters in our history, 
and wo have done. 

Paliar Singh did not long maintain his promise of abstinence from 
violence. It had become, together with avarice, tho ruling passion 
of his character, and led him ua aft#jr a while, to fresh outrages; and 
though pardoned by tho King again and again, in memory of Ids 
strange services, it was impossible, in the end, to overlook tho daring 
character of his proceedings, and his occupation of ixjyal territories. , 
Nor wa#« it long before Kowas Khan discovered the active shore tho j 
robber chief had taken in his father’s murder; and thongh tho King’s j 
acquiescence in that deed was more surmised than ascertained, tho ] 
fact of his being acquainted with Pahar Smgh’s part in it was not^i 
afterwards donied. On an occasion, therefore, when, by a more thanS 
usually serious outrage, tho King's pardon had boon nlwolutoly with- I 
drawn, Ids reduction and punisdiment became unavoidable, -Kowas 
Klian led an array against the castle of Itga, I'ahar Singli was slain 
in its defence, Ins estates confiscated, and tho castle and its walla 
blown np. 

Ilis nephew escaped, but rotnmod to tlie village to live as a farmerj' 
under reduced circumstanctis. When Amilngzecb conquered tlio" 
country, ho became again “ llazarec,” or commffndor of a thousaiifl, | 
and tho title remained with his descendants, who, however, nov(<'^ 
abandoned lawdcss courses. Long afterwards, a descendant, als£ 
named Pahar Singh, became a loado? of Dokhan Pindaroos, or fre^* 
hooters, aftc'r the Maliratta war of 1818-19, and when that crime w.! 
no longer prartieahlo, took to a minor practico of it in highwa I 
robbery. In 1828-29, tho family were found to be largely connector^ '* 
with Dacoity and Thuggee, and tho loading mcmln'TS of it were 
tried, convicted of both crimes, and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, during which their head, Paliar Singh, died. 

Persevering to the last, tho other members, on their release, again 
took to highway robbery on horaoback, and for a brief period ivero 
the terror of certain districts in tho Dekhor, extending their opera-j, 
tions, too, to distant points; bnt they were gradually hunted down.ik, 
ivnd the last six wore brought to justice by tho writer of tm|r'^ 
chronicle in 1850, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. One 

*They were apprebendod by the author, conuuitted to tho ZSlah oonrt of 
Sholapoor, and thoni tried by the judge. ‘ * 
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memher only tbo family survives free, and, as late aa 1860, was a 
private in the police of the-district. 

Oar friend the Lai la, who played a- conspicuous part in the early 
portion of t^ hisrtory, bccamo a prosperous and wealthy man ; but 
the question of hia honesty romaiqed an open one. Ho sent for his 
family, and settled at Beejapoor, and his tolonts gained him lucrative 
employment in the state. Ho remained attached to Kowas Khan, 
whom ho is believed to have corrupted; and, fiimlly, as the kingdom 
was on the point of dissolution, ho is said to have made peaoo with 
his old master, the Emperor Aurungzeeb, by materially assisting his 
designs, and tampering with the nobility and officora of the tfitato 
previous to the last mvostmeut of’tholkity. He prolmbly returned to 
Dohli with the royal camp, for no traces of his faniily are to be 
found in Beejapoor. 

Bulwunt Kao remained ns he was, tlic lcnd(T of a trof)p of his own 
horses in the Ptngah, or household force.s of Fnzil Khan. When his 
cousin and hereditary enemy, Tanuajeo Aliiloosray, was killed in that 
famous escalade of Singhur, near I’ooua, which has furnished the 
subject of many a Alaliratta ballad, Bulwunt Kao wont to Sivaji, and 
»hc circunisUincoa bo related •being well rcmcraberod, ho obbiiuod 
siib'jt.antial justice in tlio restoration of his hereditary yiropcrty. 
Sivnji offered him service, which wi& respectfully docliued,,and the 
[ motives for refusal being Hpprt'ciatwl, he was lionofirably dismissed. 

f ' He married among his kinslolk, and his wife, a practu’al woman, 
kept his house well. It is cpicstloiiablc, however, w'hethcr his hiilnts 
wore over reclaimed, apd lie died before the ilissolntiou.of tins Bopjii- 
poor kingdom. Jiisj wife, finding the care of the troop-horses irksome, 
^^old them, returned with her children to the family estate, and 
Settled there, and their descendants are now conncctojl with mauy of 
Viic noble families of the Di'klian 

The hnnchback, Luks!imuu,*afbcr his return liomc, took to Ttga 
fljll that ho had saved, together with a heavy purso of gold which 
Khan had given him, which he buried immedin’ely on liiS' 
' irriv'al. yomchow or other, however, the fact of thi.s gold l/crng 
^’possessed by him, got wind, and the idea of a mere retainer possess¬ 
ing gold at all, w'as too much to bo endured by his avaricions master, 
w'ho demanded to see it. We arc sort^ to record, that the poor fellow 
was obliged to eubmit to some rough torture, wdwdi was inoro than 
be could bear, ere he would surrender it; but Lukshmun always 
.supposed that it wa.s by the desertion of his miistcr at Tooljapoor, rather 
Ahan by the posscs.sion of the gold, that (wil eyes fell upon liim; and 
perhaps he was right. The gold was given up to Ins chief, and by 
it the last link between them was broken; and profiting by Pahar 
SinghJs temporary absence, Lukshmun, taking wife and children 
with him, loft one day^aJd returned to Afzoolpoor, where Fazil 
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Klian’fl retainers were stationed, and was protected by>hem. Pab'^i 
Sinf'h threatened to barn the town if he were not pfivcn np; but 
Vassil Khan paid what was demanded for him, and ho remain^. 

Years afti'rwards, and as his lord’s Children grew the hunch- 
back was their especial favourite.. He taupfht the eldest boys athletic 
exercises, the nse of their weapons, and nding; and as long an any 
girl was allowed to go out of the private apartments, he carried her 
about in his arms, told charming fairy stories, and manufactured 
playthings—his dolls, being of all, the most hideous, and most- de¬ 
lightful. Nor was there any greater treat to the children possible, than 
who’i tlieir mother sometimes, and especially on certain anniversaries, 
sent for the hunchback and AAruf, now a stout cavalier in the house¬ 
hold troop, and having seated thorn outside a screen, made tliemsing 
liallads again as they did once long ago; and of all their store, “The 
Vow of the Necklace,” was over the greatest favourite with the 
chiidron, because their mother’s name was mentioned m it. With her, 
because—well, no matter: we know why, long since, and ’tis now 
an old story. j’ 

Many jeurs lioforo them, and in all honour among her children 
she always called them, the lady Lucloe passed away. She never 
gave up astrology, and found perpetual occupation in discovering 
lucky days for her grandchildren’s wants, and for nil sorts of htinse- 
hold observanooS. Not a tooth could be cut, or any ailment of cluld- 
hood C'xist and piss away, without appropriate ceremonials of thanksi^ 
giving, in the discovery of proper times for which, the old lady was 
held to bo especially skilful. Nor in those qnly. Was she not the 
authority of the neighbourhood for ascertaining lucky marriages, for 
deciding the firopcr colours for proper days of her grandcduldren’fJ 
dresses; and did not she keep the cords of all their birthdays, anqj 
tie the knots in each as the anniversaries returned P Was she nol 
the undisputed director of all such ‘houseliold family matters, au^ 
the univei*sttl referee on them by all her acrpiaintanco ? I 

Her affection for Zyna and her children remained to the last,] 
tbongh she never cordially hkod Kowas Khan, or forgave him for^ 
being the son of one who had been a slave. But her love for herj 
own child, Tara—tho child whom God had sent her—transcended^ 
that for Zyna. It filled her hi*art, and overflowed upon h^r grand¬ 
children, who loved her doarlv, ainl did with her pretty much what 
they pleased. After Kowas iKhan’s death she went to Zyna, and 
lived with her till her son was old enough to protect his mother y 
then she settled finally into tho place she held with Tara and hci^ 
children; and when she breathed her last, her head lay on Tara's 
bosom —resting peacefully. ^ 

With her outward conversion to a strange 4aith, did Tara^forget 
the old ? No, it was impossible. Though her studioas disposition 
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f ablod her to master enough Arabic, under her husband’s tcadiing, 
understano' the daily prayers, and some simple ceremonials, yet 
the grand old Hindu hymns of dlie V4dai^,.and other devotional por¬ 
tions of the Shastras, especially the Bhugwat Goeta, were never for¬ 
gotten ; and'when the purport e£ -tl^em was explained to her husband, 
he did not object to her reading iliem. She could not either, change 
her frugal mode of living; and, to her death, never overcame her 
natural repugnance to animal food. In tills respect also, her liusband 
indulged ; though perhaps the lady LurkH.» thought it a sad dere¬ 
liction of orthodox observances in gf‘ncral, which could only be over¬ 
come on the festivals of the Nowruz or the Biikroed, or other occasions 
of religions ceromuiiial • ' 

When Tarn was dying, and the Moollas without were chanting 
the service for her departing soul, her eyes soemed once to flash, 
with a bright radiance, and her hnsliand and children, who wore 
around her, hoard her say gently, *‘T come, O Mother,” and Vcpcat 
tome Sanscrit words. The pru'sts, jonloua u£ hor ]>erlcct conversion, 
;^ouId have it, that she alluded to Miriam, the Mother of Jesus of 
^x?aroih, for there could be no other Mother. It might, indeed, be 
lo, for she seemed of late to havs taken a peculiar delight and interc’st 
lu this history, especially since some Cliristian monks from Goa, who 
bad established a mission* at the tofvn of Chittapoor, only*a few 
milc.s di.stant, had come to beg alms of her, ami hiul^told her of the 
purer failli of Christ, and his loving mother Maiy. Jt might have 
lilicn that she spoke of this; or, more ])robable perhaps, that her 
spirit, tremhliiig on the brink of the unknown world, hud wandered 
boc'k into the oUl days of her trials and deliverances, once, ere it de- 
'rted, 

* 'rixe misssion stdl exists, nnd is visited jK^riodically by pnests from Goa. 
ere are, or wen*, alKiTil- seventy Christians in it who, with on affecting 
fl>licity, preaervo tiiuir faith lu piifity. Thiy are shepherds, vieavors, and 
LilicrB. 








